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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1954 
Turespay, Marcn 17, 1953. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
WITNESSES 


HON. SINCLAIR WEEKS, SECRETARY 

WALTER WILLIAMS, UNDER SECRETARY 

ROBERT B. MURRAY, JR., UNDER SECRETARY FOR TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPUTY DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. CLevencer. The committee will come to order. We will take 
up the Office of the Secretary, in the Department of Commerce. 
Secretary Weeks, we will be pleased to have a statement from you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Weeks. I thought, Mr. Chairman, with your indulgence 
I would make a few general remarks about the budget, and then run 
down through some specific points I want to touch on. 

Mr. CLevenGer. You may do it in your own way, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Werks. We have been in Commerce for about 6 or 7 
weeks, I guess, and there has been a lot to do and a lot to learn, I 
think I may say that we have come here not as well prepared as I 
know we shall be in later budget years, because this budget covers 
quite a lot of waterfront and there are some things in the approach 
we have made where we just have not had a chance to study them 
sufficiently. 

Specifically we present here today the budget recommendations. 
The printed budget totals $1,127 million, and we are asking you to 
appropriate $958 million, which is $169 million less han the printed 
budget shows. The saving thus is approximately 15 percent. 

As I say, in the results that we have been able to accomplish so far 
there are many areas or at least some areas where we just had to take 
a shot at it and go on the assumption that we could run the show at 
somewhat less than has been recommended by the previous adminis 
tration. 

In one or two departments we have just taken a 5-percent cut across 
the board. In some others we know that as we get into this thing 
we are going to find opportunities for savings. It is my hope that 
by the time this bill gets to the Senate we may be able—with the ap 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget, naturally—to make some addi 
tional changes. This is the President’s budget. It is not the Com- 
merce budget. But with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget 
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it is my hope that when we get to the Senate we will have had time 
to make further studies and possibly offer further cuts. 

Mr. Tarver. Have you the detail on the cuts? 

Secretary Werks. Yes; I have it. I am going to come to that in 
just a moment. 

I want to assure you, Mr. Chairman, that with whatever is appro- 
priated we are going to try to do the job and not spend all you ap- 
propriate. In other words, it has been my practice in government to 
try to do a good job and not to feel that I have to spend all of the 
money which has been appropriated by the legislative branch of the 
(,overnment. 

I visualize, therefore, further possible savings between now and 
the time the bill may get to the Senate; and I visualize that before 
the 1955 budget comes around there will be some substantial econo- 
niles which I think we are going to be able to effect. 


Amount or Funpbs ror SUBSIDIES 


I would like to make this statement: In the Commerce budget 
there is some 63 percent of the total budget which is in the form of 
subsidies, either for roads, ship construction, operational subsidies, 
or airport construction. That is a matter of high policy, and it is 
just a question, naturally, of what the administration and the Con- 
gress want to do in those fields. The other 37 percent is in the field 
of operation. That is where I think we can do a real job as we go 
along. 

I should now like to come to the specific detail, and I will run down 
and comment on these items, if I may. 

Mr. Chairman, would you like to take these offices of the Depart- 
ment one by one, or should I talk about all the items I personally 
want to talk about first ? 

Mr. Cievencer. You do it in your own way, Mr. Secretary. We 
may be able to help you in certain spots on this after you finish with it. 


RevisepD DepARTMENT OF CoMMERCE BupGer ror 1954 
We will insert your revised 1954 budget figures which you have 
presented to the Committee. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Comparison of 1954 budget as printed and as revised 





Printed 1954 | Revised 1954 





budget budget Difference 
Office of the Secretary 
Salaries and expenses | $1, 975, 000 $1, 875, 000 $—100, 000 
Technical and scientific services . 270, 000 | 260, 000 —10, 000 
Total ‘ ‘ ‘ 2, 245, 000 2, 135, 000 —110, 000 
Bureau of the Census } 
Salaries and expenses 7, 100, 000 6, 770, 000 | —330, 000 
Cens is of business, transportation, manufactures, and | 
mineral industries . 21, 000, 000 11, 500, 000 —9, 500, 000 
Census of agriculture 2, 400, 000 2, 200, 000 | — 200, 000 
Total ; ‘ : : 30, 500, 000 20, 47 0, 000 _—10, 030, 000 














( omparison of} 1954 budaet as p? nied and as revised Continued 
I 11954 R 154 7 
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r nd expense 250, 000 12, 20 ( ( 00 
Construction of geomagnetic statioz 1, 490, OOF 7 00 740, Of 
Total 7 14, 740, 000 12, 960, 000 1. 7H 
Bure of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
De rtmental salaries and expenses 3, 200, 000 2, 850, 000 350, 00 
} I ervice 00 ] 00 » i 
Total a 5 165.000 { 0100 6 000 
XT r ‘ + 7 7" = Z 
\ ( Lk 
Spur tructior 118. 500. 000 L118. 500, 004 
SHip constructior liquidat n f contract uthorization 64. 000, 00K 64, 000, OOF 
Onperet f tic | subsidis 2 wn. O04 f OOO. Of i) " " 
Saleries and expense 19, 500, 004 17, 542, 000 1, 958, 000 
Mor ¢ 1 600. 000 {KO 1 Ot), 
State! ne school KO OM) RAO O00 0 OOD 
Tot 2 490, 000 150, 882, 000 80, 608, 00 
I Office ric i exper 1). Om 12. 100. 000 200. OOK 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
Fecaeral-aid highway liquidation of contract authoriz 
tion 540. 000, O01 540, 000, 000 
Forest highways tion of contract authorization) 20). OOO. OOK } wn). OO 5. OOO, Of 
Inter-Americen highways & O00. OOL 4 000. 000 4 OM 
Acct r d ct of Sept. 7, 1956 20, 000, 000 15. 000. OOF OO ‘ 
Public lands highways (liquidation of contract authoriza 
tior 1. 750. OM 1. 750, OOK 
Elimination of grade crossings (liquidation of contract 
thor ti 9.9 2 92 J 
Rama Road, Nicaragua 2. 000, 000 1. 000, 00K 1. 000. OOK 
Total 592, 961, 92 578. 961. 92 15. 000. OO 
National Bureau of Standards 
Operation and administration 1, 176, 000 1, 004, 000 2 OO 
Research and testing 4. 000. 000 4 O00. OOK 
Radio propagation and standards 2 TAO. 000 2 ¢ on 7 OO 
Construction of laboratories l 1). OOO 400. OOO (y 
Total 9, 116, 000 8 17. OOL 1. 009. 000 
Weather Bureau, salaries and expense 27. 500. 000 26. 700. 000 ROW). OOK 
Total, Department of Commerce 1, 127, 245,925 | 957, 802, 925 £9. 4432. 000 
Inland Waterways Corporation (administrative limitation 500, 000 480, 000 1). OOK 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Secretary Werks. In the Office of the Secretary you will note a 
reduction totaling $110,000. 
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Bureau or Foreign aNnD Domestic COMMERCE 


I would then like to ask you to jump down to the bottom of the 
sheet where it says, “Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce” 
on the first page. There is a reduction from the printed budget of 
$615,000. 

The Office of the Secretary and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, I may say, are the two offices of the Commerce Depart- 
ment which have a direct contact or a direct approach to business. 
The two recommended appropriations total $6,685,000. That is about 
seven-tenths of 1 percent of the total budget, I believe. 

Mr. Nretson. Approximately seven-tenths of 1 percent. 

Secretary Werks. I may say, interestingly enough, that the same 
two offices are the only two offices which have this direct contact with 
business. It must be remembered that basically we are in business 
to foster and promote foreign and domestic commerce. 

I may further say that in Mr. Hoover’s last budget, as Secretary 
of Commerce, for fiscal 1929 there was $7 million for those two offices 
of the Department of Commerce. I should like to reserve my rights 
after study and certainly before the 1955 budget to possibly either by 
transfer or otherwise do more for the basic function that we are sup- 
posed to provide for. I say that when you have an approach to busi- 
ness, and two agencies or two offices in your whole agency are spend- 
ing less than they did 25 years ago, I do not myself. think that that 
is necessarily good progress, I think it is an indication that the De- 
partment has, over the last twenty-odd years, been allowed to slough 
off so far as its approach in the way of constructive planning and 
thinking for business is concerned. 


Orrice OF THE SECRETARY 


Now, in the Office of the Secretary I may say this: We have there 
$100,000, and we have language provided in the recommendations for 
a further transfer of $200,000 from possible unexpended appropria- 
tions for the item “Management Engineering Service.’ 

I always want to have ‘all of the cards on the table, and I naturally 
expect the committee to know exactly what we are doing. I would 
hope that our recommendation with respect to the Management En- 
gineering Service might be indulged in by the committee and the 
Congress, because in my experience in business I have used services 
of this character all of my business life. It has paid off in business. 
I know that it can pay off here. 

There are studies that I want to have made in a number of the 
offices of the Department of Commerce, which I feel will pay back 
many times the amount that we may expend in this direction. 

The immediate Office of the Secretary is $1,875,000, which is $100,- 
000 less than the $1, 975, 000 in the printed budget. In effect, there- 
fore, it reflects a cut of $200,000 for personnel. 


OFFICE OF PROGRAM PLANNING 


© 


In that respect I may say that we have shortened sail on some of 
the operations in the Department. We have eliminated one office 
entirely in the Secretary’s Office, the Office of Program Planning. I 
could not quite find out what useful service they performed. It 
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seemed we could get along without them, so they have been disbanded 
already. 

I think there are other functions that we can save on there. The 
personnel item cuts down $200,000. You add back the $100,000 for 
the Management Engineering Service. Then there is $15,000 more 
than there was last year for consultants. 

That covers that first item of “Salaries and expenses” in the Office 
of the Secretary. There isa small cut in the “Technical and scientific 
services”, which gives you the total of $110,000 less than the printed 
budget. 

Now, if you want, I will run down through some of these other 
tems. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


In the Bureau of the Census you will note that the printed budget 
is cut $10,030,000. The largest item in the cut is in the census of 
business, transportation, manufactures, and mineral industries. In 
the census of business we have eliminated the request for an appro- 
priation of such an amount as we are not going to spend this year. 
In other words, if you appropriated the whole $12,217,380 it would 
not be spent in fiscal year 1954, so we have cut out the amount that 
we will not spend in this fiscal year in the taking of this census. 

We have dropped off the electronic computer, so that before we 
possibly come back with a request for it in a later budget we shall 
have a good look at what the present one is doing and satisfy ourselves 
that it is producing as it is advertised to produce. 

In the transportation census we have taken out approximately 
$1 million— $900,000. That is a new endeavor, and rather than to 
go at it whole hog, so to speak, we are rather planning to take a pilot 
run or a sample survey and see what it brings forth. In other words, 
we want to approach this problem of a tr ansportation survey a little 
more slowly than had been originally planned. 

Of that $10 million which is cut from the Census Bureau operation, 
almost all of it is in the census of business, transportation, manu- 
facturers, and mineral industries. The rest consists of relatively 
small cuts in salaries and expenses, and so on. 


Civit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Next is the Civil Aeronautics Administration. I will run over this 
fairly quickly. Mr. Murray, the Under Secretary for Transporta- 
tion, is here and can answer questions more in detail than I shall 
expect to. 

We have taken out of that first item, “Salaries and expenses,” 
roughly a 5-percent cut. We have some detail on it. We have not 
come prepared to spell it out in great detail unless you want us to, 
because naturally we think we may save here and we may save more 
in another particular operation under that item. It is somewhat 
in a state of flux in our minds. 

In the establishment of air-navigation facilities there is $6 million 
from a total of 513 million, leaving $7 million in the requested ap- 
propriation. That involves, generally speaking, a slowing up of the 
program of installing new equipment, particularly the surveillance 
radar equipment. About $4 million of the $6 million reduction was 
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for that particular equipment. We are just not proposing to do as 
much as had been originally contemplated. 

There is another roughly $2 million in the Alaska housing project 
which we are not planning to do in our request. 

The next item is for liquidation cash for air navigation facilities. 
We have cut out the $7 million entirely, because we are not going to 
need it or spend it in ane 1954. 

Then I pass down to No. 7, where you will note the additional 
Washington airport in the amount of $1,660,000. We are still study- 
ing that question very carefully, and I think are rather hopeful of 
coming up with a solution which will save a lot of money over what had 
been originally contemplated. 

In the next two items—the “Federal-aid airport program,” and the 
“Liquidation of contract authorization”—we have first eliminated 
entirely the $30 million. 

Let me say parenthetically that we have eliminated that first item, 
and we have carried on in the second item with the “Liquidation of con- 
tract authorization” insofar as we expect to complete it in this fiscal 
year coming up. That, in effect, as I see it, lets us catch up to a degree 
on the program, and will give us an opportunity to do what I under- 
stand the Congress has requested several times: Make a resurvey and 
a reanalysis of this whole airport construction aid program. So we 
have taken out of those two items a total of $37,500,000. 

The other final item is the “Air navigation development.” Here 
we have dropped the request from $4 million to $1,750,000, That is 
simply a slowing up of the program which we think is all right to 
do and maintain it at the same level as last year. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Next. we go to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. There is a general 
cut there of $1,050,000 in “Salaries and expenses.” Then there is 
some portion of the “Geomagnetic station” which is not being gone 
forward with, and we take out $740,000 on that item. 


Boureav or Foreign AND Domestic COMMERCE 


On the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce we have elimi- 
nated $615,000. We have asked in the language of the bill permission 
to combine departmental salaries and expenses and the Field Office 
Service in one overall appropriation, so that we may move the ex- 
penses back and forth as it appears desirable. I think we may find it 
possible not to have so many field offices. We are studying that very 
carefully. The objective is to serve business and to serve it adequately, 
but I know that there is opportunity in that direction to effect some 
savings. 

[ touched on the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
the Office of the Secretary in my overall statement, and I say again 

that Iam naturally not ready to recommend anything other than what 
has been recommended, but I am not too hi appy about the opportunity 
to serve business adequately under the appropriation as it is. But, as 
I say, I have no other recommendation except that I hope we can study 
this thing and come out with the right answer before we appear before 
you again. 
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Maritime ACTIviTries 


Next are the maritime activities. You will note that in “Ship con- 
struction” there is $118,500,000 which has been eliminated. 


OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


Suppng down to the third item, you will note that $40 million has 

n added to the ‘ ‘Operating-differential subsidies.” We went into 

that fairly carefully. The Department has been very slow in picking 

up its bills. Some of them are 7 years behind, I am told. They are 
beginning to get in shape so that they can catch up. 

I think, using rough, overall figures, if we were to arrive at June 

1954, with money in hand to pay up all of the back bills and the 

bills that might accrue during fiscal 1954, we would need about $140 

illion in the appropriation. There are a lot of back bills that have 
to be taken care of, as I see it. You have to pay all of your bills. 

Mr. Couprertr. Do you mean, Mr. Secretary, on that item alone? Is 
that only “Operating-differential subsidies” ? 

Secretary Weeks. “Operating-diflerential subsidies” 

Mr. Coupertr. $140 million will be due and owing and accrued by 
the end of the fiscal year ? 

Secretary Weeks. Theoretically, yes; although the bills will not 

all be processed and ready for payment by that date. 

In other words, we figure we can process and pay in fiscal 1954 about 
$65 million. 

The budget carried in fiscal 1953 $20 million and in fiseal 1952 $20 
million, but the ‘y just have not been paying the bills. They have been 
letting them pile up. In this fiscal 1953 we had accumulated a little 
surplus. 1 guess we will pay about $63 million this year. 

But they appeared in the supplementary budget, and there was a 
layover of unexpended appropriations. 

Mr. Couprert. There was a $20 million layover of unexpended bal- 
ance from the original 1953 estimate, plus the new $25 million re- 
quested, making a total of $45 million which they expected to actually 
pay out on these contracts during fiscal 1954, as I recall it. 

Secretary Wrexs. We estimate that we can pay at least $65 million 
in fiscal 1954. Theoretically, if all the back bills and those accruing 
in 1954 could be processed all at one time, on June 30, 1954, you might 
have to spend as high as $140 million. 

Mr. Murray. That is right. They have been piling up for 7 years. 

Mr. Coupert. Is there great pressure to process them? Is there any 
particular reason why there should be a speedup in this payment at 
this time? 

Mr. Murray. I think so. They are bills we owe to the ship oper- 
ators. We just ought to pay our bills. 

Mr. Couperr. In your program for payment, are you accepting 
their estimate of additional voyages to be made in 1954? 

Mr. Murray. No, sir; I would think all of these funds here, the 
$65 million, will be used to pay cases that already are closed. We 
just have not paid them. 

Mr. Coupert. You mean this represents solely payment of existing 
liability ? 
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Mr. Murray. There is even more than that. What happened was 
that over a period of about 7 years nothing was done at all on trying 
to figure out the operating differentials between our lines and the 
foreign lines. About a year and a half ago some real steam was put 
behind getting the material together on which you could really base 
a computation. That has gone along fairly fast. Some of these e people 
have been waiting for some of their bills to be paid for 6 or 7 years. 

Mr. Covuperr. How much jurisdiction do you actually have now 
over the operations of the Maritime Board? 

Secretary Wreks. I believe under the law—I must say I am a little 
confused as to its application—literally, I have no jurisdiction, but 
as a matter of practice I think there is the possibility of using moral 
suasion in the operation. 

Mr. Couperr. Meaning that if the Martime Board chose to go on its 
own sweet way it could do so regardless of the directors or moral 
suasion of the Secretary / 

Secretary Werks. I think that is a fact; is it not? 

Mr. Murray. The Board is supposed to be bound by the policy of 
the Secretary. 

Secretary Werks. It is not spelled out. 

Mr. Murray. It does not say they need to be controlled, as the 
general wording of the situation. I think it normally would be. 

Mr. Covuperr. On this particular point do you feel you are bound 
by the determination of the Maritime Commission with respect to con- 
tracts and other matters involved in the operating subsidies? 

Mr. Murray. We are so far as this $65 nifilion is concerned. This 

really represents money on which the books are closed. This repre- 
ets nothing in the future at all. 

Mr. Couprerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Are these items which have been approved by the 
Board? As to how many of them is there a dispute which has been 
engendered by the operations of the Comptroller General? Are any 
of these items in¢luded in this figure items where the Comptroller 
General has expressed doubt as to the v ralidity of them ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. I do not know of any, except this matter relat- 
ing to the United States Lines, on which some bills are being held 
up by the Comptroller General. What do they amount to? 

Mr. Murray. It is an additional $10 million. 

Secretary Werks. There is nothing here on that. 

Mr. Cievencer. That money was in escrow, I might say, accord- 
ing to their statement, awaiting the judgment of the court. 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Secretary Weeks. These are bills which are owing under the policy 
laid down by Congress with respect to operating differential subsi- 
dies. It is just that you have gone light on the payment over a 
number of years, and now you have to catch up. 

Mr. Covpert. As I recall the testimony of the representative of 
the Board who was here, this arises from the fact that for a number 
of years they have been operating on a tentative rate, and the rate 
has fin: illy been established as a firm and final rate, and results in a 
very large increase. Apparently this sudden backlog is the result. 
The »y have been holding back on the complete payments. They have 
been paying 75 percent of what might be paid, and they were not 
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ittempting to pay the total amount until the final rates were made 
up. 

Mr. Nietson. That is roughly the story. 

Mr. Mvrray. This has absolutely nothing to do with future sub- 
sidies. This happens to come about because of the fact that we have 
not paid some bills for 7 years. Now we have the means of comput 
ing. If we had kept it on a current basis this would have been sprea« 
back over the last several years and we would not have to face it at all. 

Secretary Werks. To get back to the “Ship construction,” may 
1 go off the record again for a moment, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. CLevencer. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Secretary Werks. Now we get down to “Salaries and expenses.” 
There is about $2 million cut off there—$800,000 of it is under “Gen- 
eral administration,” and $800,000 of it covers a cut in the security 
item with respect to the reserve fleet. 

When the Korea business broke out in 1950 the security angle, 
from the standpoint of personnel, was stepped up. It is thought that 
it is reasonably prudent to drop back, from the standpoint of security, 
to where we were just before Korea went on. We think it is all right 
to do with an $800,000 cut out of that particular item. 

The rest of the amount is in miscellaneous items. 


MAINTENANCE OF RESERVE FLEET 


r. Coupert. What did you do, Mr. Secretary, with the $2 million 
of "addicional cost for the maintenance and treatment of the reserve 
fleet ? 

Secretary Werks. The bottoms? 

Mr. Coupert. Yes. The original budget estimated for that. 
Secretary Weeks. That is all in there. 

Mr. Covupertr. That is all in there? 

Secretary Weeks. That is right; is it not? 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 


Patent OFFICE 


Secretary Werks. Now, the Patent Office has a general cut, which 
I hope we can adhere to, and do even better than we anticipate. I 
have observed some methods of their operation in which I think they 
can effect some savings. 


Boureav or Pusiic Roaps 


In the Bureau of Public Roads there are a number of relatively 
small items. These cover mostly liquidation of contract authoriza- 
tion. There are some cuts in the forest highways, Inter-American 
Highways, access roads and the Rama Road. Those are somewhat 
arbitrary in nature. 
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NATIONAL Bureau or STANDARDS 


The National Bureau of Standards is cut from $9 million, roughly, 
to about $8 million, or a cut of about $1 million. It is a general opera- 
tional cut, except for $700,000, which was cut out of the Boulder 
Laboratory. We are not going to build two wings this year, which 
originally were in the program; that is, two wings of the laboratory 


WeratuHer Bureau 


On the Weather Bureau, that is another operational cut. Half of 
the $800,000 eliminated is in 2 weather ships in the western Pacific. 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


Secretary Weeks. You will note at the bottom that $20,000 is cut 
off the Inland Waterways Corporation, but I am very hopeful, gentle- 
men, that before the year goes out you will not a the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation. We have approval to sell it. We are going to 
try to do it. 

‘In closing my general statement I would just like to say that I do 
not think my zeal for economy is exceeded by any individual or group. 

We have recommended to the Bureau of the Budget these cuts 
which total 15 percent. We have done the best we could in the 6 or 
7 weeks we have had to do it in. We hope as we go along to do a more 
intelligent job and to do a better job. 

I naturally hope you will go along with what we have recommended. 
With whatever you appropriate it is my ambition and it will be my 
ambition to see if we cannot do the job for even less than you appro- 
priate. There will not be any spending of balances in the last 30 
days of the fiscal year just to get them spent; I will guarantee you 
that. I know how these things work. I hope they are going to work 
differently under our administration. 

Mr. Couperr. Fifteen percent all along the line would do the trick, 
would it not ? 


Secretary Weeks. It would help. It would help. 


ADDITIONAL REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Cuevencer. Mr. Secretary, if the committee in its wisdom 
should add to this a couple of substantial items which could be either 
pushed back for 1 or 2 years, without doing any damage to the 
economy of the country, it would not be out of line with your policy, 
would it? 

Secretary Werxs. Mr. Chairman, I can only answer that this is 
the President’s budget, handled by the Bureau of the Budget. These 
are our recommendations. I would like to answer your question, but 
that is the way I am going to answer it. That is the way it is so far 
as We are concerned. 

Mr. CLevencer. I will answer it in this way: If we see some chances 
for savings, along a line where we are reasonably sure they will not 
damage the country in any way, we may make them. 

Secretary Weeks. Further savings? 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. 

Secretary Weeks. Further cuts? 
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Mr. Cievencer. Further cuts. I can be specific on 1 or 2 of them, 
if you want me to. Maybe we should wait until we mark it up. 

Mr. Preston. I think that is a good suggestion. Let us get the 
chairman’s comments on the specific items. 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, I would like to do so. 


Census Bureau 


Mr. Cievencer. I do not know where your cut takes place in the 
Census Bureau, because the items are run together. 


CENSUS OF TRANSPORTATION 


With regard to the census of business, transportation, manufactures 
and mineral industries, I see no need at all for embarking on this new 
census on transportation, so I would question whether or not it should 
start now. 

CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 


Then you also have an item here for the census of agriculture. 
According to the testimony, there will only be obligated $6,500 of the 
preliminary money. 

I come from a wholly agricultural district. We are photographed 
and measured and controlled and walked over by the Federal Govern- 
ment with every pig, every chicken, and every sugar beet you sell 
already counted. 

There is an item of $2 million. 

Agriculture is not going to suffer at all whether or not we ever 
take that census until 1960. Certainly this year, if we want to balance 
the budget, that item can be simply pushed off into the future, and 
every farmer will call you blessed. 

On these censuses in 2 years you can save quite a bit. You can save 
about $23 million this year, by proper trimming, and $20 million in 
1955. 

Secretary Werks. May I say this in a general way, so far as the 
operation of the Census Bureau is concerned : The information which 
the Census Bureau can provide if properly directed can be very help- 
ful to business, and there is much that comes out of the Census Bureau 
that naturally should be done. 

The Census Bureau comes under the direct supervision of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Domestic Affairs, Craig Schaffer, who could not 
be here today. He is out of town. 

I do not think any of us have had a real chance to study what the 
Census Bureau is doing. I think we may want to do things up there 
by way of assembling information and giving it out to business which 
is not being done, and we may want to take out and stop some of the 
other things. 

Specifically, so far as the transportation is concerned, I read here 
that it is mandatory upon the Director of the Bureau of the Census 
to take, compile, and publish a census of transportation in the year 
1949 and every fifth year thereafter. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is the authorizing legislation, but we still 
do not have to give them the money. 

Secretary Werks. That is all right. 
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CENSUS OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CLevencer. You have been a businessman and so haveI. Most 
of the oil companies check weekly with their people. In the J. C. 
Penney, Sears, and Montgomery Ward organizations every manager 
reports on the employment in his particular town. He tells who 
put men on and who laid them off. The A. & P. grocery chain does 
the same thing. Kroger’s does that in its area. 

All national operators want material that is “hot” this week. I 
have told the Bureau across this table that the census prints a history 
of what happened. 

Some of this material is 2 years old when the volume gets out to 
the people. 

Business concerns already have private services. These are keen 
and up todate. They give a businessman time to act before the thing 
happens, and they do not wait to tell him what happened 18 months 
or 2 years after it happened. 

We have had this in the committee for the past 6 years. There 
would be the heads of the big institution who would write us and 
tell us: “For heaven’s sake, cut this out and save the money.’ 

Then there would be some little fellow, down in the same company 
keeping a library, who would write down for this volume and that 
would complete the library. He was the one who was always brought 
in as evidence that there was a great demand for this census. 


CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 


It gets to be the same way with the Agricultural Yearbook. That 
statement was made in the hearing the other di: ay. 

Lately these young fellows in school have found that they can get 
those yearbooks to help them. A lot of people are taking agricul- 
tural courses. Then they want the yearbooks back as far as they 

can go to fill in their work library. 

In 1940 there was one of the poorest ones which was ever issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. There were a lot of poor writers 
involved. I was on the Agricultural Committee at that time. The 
Democrats were in control. The majority of us told the Department 
of Agriculture that if they wanted to keep on printing the book, they 
must take out some of the socialism cal all of that stuff that was 
political. That was an ideological attack on the youth of America. 
We wanted them to get back to agriculture, which was their business. 
Since that time they have gotten out some wonderful books. 

With regard to these statistics which the Census Bureau issues, a 
lot of them are just in the same category as these books, without half 
as much reason, because the infor mation in their book about grass or 
their book about insects, like they have now, or about keeping live- 
stock healthy, is valuable information. It is ‘of more value than any 
agricultural census you could think of. 

They have committees set up which check up on every farm and 
tell you how many tons of hay, how many hogs, how many cattle, and 
how much milk the whole business has produced. 

You see my viewpoint. I come from an agricultural district, and I 
want to balance this budget very badly, as badly as we all do. I see 
a chance to save $22 million or $23 million for something that will 
not mean a thing to agriculture, except to gratify this curiosity of 
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having it collated after a year and a half or two years, after it has all 
appened, I can see where we can save this money in this agency. 

You will not have any complaint, in my opinion, which will amount 
to anything, coming from agriculture itself, because it is censused to 
leath. T hey fill out forms all the time. You have the local, State, and 
National organization people who badger these fellows to death, until 
they are almost wishing they were not ‘farmers. 

I cannot see the necessity of spending that money at this time for 
that agricultural census. 

Secretary Weeks. Well, Mr. Chairman—— 

Secretary Werks. So far as the agricultural census is concerned, 
can you comment on that, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Witutams. The only comment we could make there is the fact 
that this is one more in this category where we simply have not had 
i chance to get into all of the details. We want to try to find them out 
to the best of our ability. We want to find out how these censuses 
are used. If the use determined is in fact absolutely true and if 
these things are 2 years old and are not worth a hoop, then why spend 
the money ¢ 

Mr. Cievencer. They are worth something, but not what they 
cost. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. I know. 

Mr. CLevencer. There is nothing which is not worth something to 
somebody, that I know, including the things which may be foolish. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. We find ourselves in a position where this is man- 
datory by law. You have the control so far as the appropriations are 
concerned. We do not. It is mandatory by law and we are thus 
required to make provision for it. 

We have a tradition of having taken a census, concerning the value 
of which we have not yet had time to check. 

Mr. Taper. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


REVISED BUDGET FIGURES ON CENSUSES OF BUSINESS, TRANSPORTATION, 
MANUFACTURES, AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, I have the revised figures. 

On the census of business the revised figure is $6,752,396. 

For the census of transportation it is $1,603,386. 

For the census of maufactures it is $2,087,850. 

For the census of mineral industries it is $403,368, and $653,000 
contingency allowance. 

Mr. Cievencer. How those little dears will grow after you start 
them and just finance them once. 

Mr. Taser. The thing which bothers me about these census opera- 
tions is: What earthly use are they after you get them done? 

Secretary Werks. Well, Mr. Chairman, as I say in this census opera- 
tion there are some that are good and some I think that do not serve 
any useful purpose. We just have not had time to go into it and 
decide in detail. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is exactly what I mean. 

Mr. Taper. That is just exactly what I think you ought to leave 
with us on that. That leaves it up to the committee, to see what 
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they can find out from experience and otherwise as to what value 
there is to these censuses, 

I get all of these things out of the Agriculture Department and 
out of the Commerce Department. On their current reports they 
supply practically all of this material. 

Mr. Cievencer. For instance, on the cotton ginning. 

Mr. Taser. Where it might be some good. 

Mr. Cievencer. The cotton-ginning report is gotten out regularly. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. We know almost to a bushel how much wheat, 
corn, rye, or oats we have. 

Mr. Preston. You know who collects that information. That is 
the Bureau of Census, and not the Agriculture Department. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS 


Secretary Weeks. Mr. Chairman, this would be a sample of what 
I mean when I say we want to study this census business pretty care- 
fully. I speak now of the unemployment census which is taken by 
the Bureau of the Census. I am sure from the samples that I have 
seen that they take it in a wasteful and somewhat useless manner. 
I think most of this unemployment census can be taken very much 
better by other means. 

Mr. Cievencer. I think my State does it. 

Secretary Weeks. I do not have the information on that at the 
moment, but we will have it. 

Mr. CievenGeR. I think the State of Ohio does that all of the time, 
and they have unemployment figures in every courthouse. 

Secretary Weeks. Your employment payments are a pretty good 
measure of unemployment. Every State knows exactly what the 
unemployment rolls are. 

As I say, I have not had a chance myself to get into it, but I do 
not see why you cannot go right to the unemployment offices of the 
several States and get your unemployment figures in 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLevencer. You can pick up your paper and read it every 
week, 

Secretary Werks. Those are currently up to date. 

There is in Boston a census enumerator who called on a doctor 
friend of mine, a leading surgeon in Boston. He missed him the 
first time and left his card. He wanted to know if he were employed 
or unemployed, and he, the doctor, one of the leading surgeons in 
Boston. That fellow made two trips there to find out “what his em- 
ployment status was. That type of thing, to me, is perfectly useless, 
I do not see any sense in it. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Couperr. Not at this time. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Bow? 


FEES FOR PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Secretary, I was very much interested in one item, 
and I have talked to Secretar y Williams about the possibility of fees 
for services which are rendered by your department and other de- 
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partments of Government. Where information is given to people 
who receive value therefrom, I am interested in the possibility of 
some additional charges being made other than the printing and the 
paper which is used. I sincerely hope you will give some consid- 
eration to some sort of fees. 

Secretary Weeks. We expect to ti ake a very close look at that. I 
may say that already I have on my desk the increases that have been 
made effective in the Patent Office since 1939. There have been in- 
creases. I am not satisfied as to whether they have been adequate. 

So far as I am concerned I quite agree that a lot of these services 
can be pe ‘i for and should be paid for adequately. 

Mr. Bow. You will be interested to know, Mr. Secretary, that in 
hearings here last Friday Mr. Jones, the president of the American 
Federation of Retailers, appeared before the committee, and stated 
that so far as he was concerned, and his organization, they would be 
willing to pay an additional fee for the services given on items that 
they receive from the Census Bureau, where the actual service or a 
part of the actual service is included in the cost, rather than as we 
do it now for the actual printing and the paper used. I think we 
have a source of income there for the Treasury which is equal to mil- 
lions of dollars if a survey is made on it. 

Secretary Weeks. I believe so. We can take the Patent Office, 
just to give you a sample. ‘There is no use of putting this on the 
record, though. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Secretary Werks. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I do not know 
what the status has been on the supplementary estimates which have 
appeared, but we are hopeful that what we ask for now is going to 
cover the waterfront and that you are not going to see us up here 
howling for a lot more money before the end of the fiscal year. 


Maritime ACTIviries 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Secretary, may I ask one further question on your 
maritime activities? Do you contemplate a continuation and com- 
pletion of the mariner program of building the mariner ships? 

Secretary Weeks. That is on the table. We do not build any ships 
this year. We just finish up and liquidate the contract authority. 

Mr. Bow. The ships which you have listed here are the $118 mil- 
lion. I take it those are the four new passenger ships and the tanker. 

Secretary Werks. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. How about some of the mariners that have not been 
started ? 

Mr. Murray. We have checked into that as carefully as it has been 
possible to check, and it would appear that it w ould be unwise to 
terminate the mariner program now, since it has gone so far. Ma- 
chinery has been ordered and prefabrication has been started. 

Mr. Bow. There is some construction on each one of them, on the 
programed mariner ships? 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 
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Mr. Bow. Sothe mariner program will be completed ? 

Mr. Murray. That is right. This is contemplated as completing the 
mariner program. 

Mr. Bow. This $118,500,000 is for the 4 passenger ships and the 
tanker ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Couperr. Continuing on the mariners, if I may, as I recall the 
testimony of the Maritime Board those ships are not readily usable 
in normal commercial traffic, and, therefore, there apparently is not 
any very great demand by private operators to purchase them. Has 
any consideration been given, do you know, to the possibility of modi- 
fying the construction of those ships which are only started with a 
view to making them more readily available for purchase or operation 
by private operators ? 

Mr. Murray. As much as could be done in a period of 5 weeks has 
been done. As a matter of fact, I have checked this very carefully 
with two people who are not mariner fans and who know the shipping 
business and ship-construction activity pretty well. They have gone 
into it, and they have been building some of them. They tell me we 
would not be wise to make any change; it would be very expensive 
to do so. 

Mr. Covperr. Thank you. 


Crviz AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Secretary Weeks. Mr. Chairman, could I pass this item over [hand- 
ing » doc ument to chairman] ? 

In the Civil Aeronautics Administration there is a wording which 
we request which allows the transfer of $2 million of the unobligated 
balance, to be made available during the current fiscal year for 
expenses necessary for administration of the Federal Airport Act of 
1946 ; and there is $330,000 to be transferred to “Salaries and expenses.” 

I hope you will grant that authorization. 


Srecrion 304—TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Also, I may add there is a section 304 of the last appropriation act 
which relates to termination of employment. I hope that may be 
retained in the current act which you are considering. 

Mr. Nretson. Section 304 of the general provisions. 

Secretary Weeks. It reads: 

The Secretary of Commerce may, in his absolute discretion, during the cur- 
rent fiscal year, terminate the employment— 


and so on. 

Mr. Crievencer. Mr. Coon ? 

Mr. Coon. I do not have any questions, Mr. Chairman, but I just 
wanted to compliment the Secret: ry and his assistants for coming 
up with this revised budget and saving us $169 million. I hope they 
will continue to work for further cuts, if it is within possibility, still 
providing the services which are required of his Department to the 
people in the country. 
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I know most of the people I talk with would be well satisfied having 
less government rather than more government. I think you are mak- 
ing some substantial savings here, in your brief time in office. 

Secretary Werks. We are going to do the best we can, sir. Thank 
you for the compliment. 


Funps For LiquipaTION or Conrract AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if either you or your budget 
oflicer could answer a question for me. Probably your budget officer 
would have this information. 

How much of the $169 million recommended as a reduction in this 
revised budget is money for the liquidation of prior contract author- 
ization which is simply deferring the payment until some future date ! 

Secretary Weeks. How much of the money taken out is for liquida- 
tion of contract authority which we are not liquidating? 

Mr. Preston. As applied to this year, which we will have to pick 
up next year or some other time. 

Secretary Werks. I do not think there is any. 

Your first item there is in the CAA, where you originally had $30.z 
million, and you dropped down to $22,700,000. 

Mr. Murray. Wethink we might be able to make that do. We hope 
so. We do not know. 

Secretary Werks. What is that? 

Mr. Murray. We hope we can make the $22,700,000 do to clean up. 

Secretary Werks. That would clean up everything. We are paying 
for everything, presumably, that will be completed under that pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Morray. That is right. 

Secretary Weeks. Your next item under the liquidation-of-contract 
authority is for ship construction, and that is $64 million. That is 
all that was originally requested. I think that cleans up what will 
be done during this fiscal year. Is that correct, Mr. Murray ? 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Secretary Weeks. The other item is in the Bureau of Public Roads. 
I think we have covered everything there. 

[ think the answer to your question, Mr. Congressman, is that there 
is nothing there which we expect to do during the year by way of 
liquidating contract authority that will not be cleaned up. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Secretary, are you not really picking up $40 
million of contract authorization ? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes. That is for operational subsidies. 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. That was not even mentioned in the other 
budget. 

Secretary Weeks. That is right. I thought you had reference to 
construction. 

Mr. Preston. Well, let us see. Would this not be a correct answer 
to the question I asked: That there is $7 million under the “Establish- 
ment of air navigation facilities (liquidation of contract authoriza- 
tion)” which is being deferred under the CAA; there is $7,500.00 
under the “Federal-aid airport program, Federal Airport Act (liquid- 
ation of contract authorization)”; and there is $5 million for “Forest 
highways (liquidation of contract authorization)” being deferred. 
That makes a total of $19.5 million of deferred money which will 
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ultimately have to be appropriated by this committee to pay for con- 
tract authorizations heretofore granted. 

Secretary Werks. Well, it will not be paid. It will be work that 
will not be completed in the fiscal year. Is that correct, Mr. Murray ? 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Secretary Werks. It will not be putting off a bill you ought to pay, 
because it will be work that has not been completed and, therefore, 
bills have not been rendered. 

Mr. Presron. Mr. Secretary, I was not trying to minimize your 
efforts. I am delighted you have brought in a revised budget which 
shows where we can effect savings. 


Bureau or Foreign AND Domestic COMMERCE 
FIELD OFFICES 


In the area of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce where 
you have eliminated $265,000 from ‘the field office service appropria- 
tion, do you have a list of the offices you plan to eliminate / 

Secretary Werks. No, we have not reached any final conclusions on 
that. We have several different ideas. There may be more elimi- 
nated than that. That is why I requested that that whole appropria- 
tion be transferable. Is that the correct word ? 

Mr. Nretson. A consolidation of the appropriation. 

Secretary Weeks. Yes. We have several different theories and 
approaches. 

Also, I am having some business organizations, local and national 
in character, do some checking to find out so that I can get the exact 
character of the service which is rendered and determine whether it 
is necessary. 

Mr. Presron. Normally, when the Department comes before the 
committee with a request for funds for the Field Office Service, the 
Department informs us where they propose to effect these savings. 
If we could have that information and could reach that conclusion, 
we would like to have it. I would do that at least, though not neces- 
sarily for the record, but just as a matter of information. 

What we would be in effect doing now is that we would be saying 
to you: “Mr. Secretary, you just close them up where your people 
recommend to you they be closed.” That is all right, but at the same 
time Congressmen being what they are usually lke to know a little 
something about it. 

Secretary Werks. May I say this: If we had prepared this budget 
in the normal manner as we will the 1955 budget, we could tell you 
that. 

Mr. Preston. I understand. 

Secretary Werks. I just cannot tell you that. I understand the 
bill will be marked up fairly soon. I would give you any information 
we have, but I do not think we will have reached any final conclusion 
by the 1st of April. 

Mr. Preston. This method of appropriating is unique this year, 
and, of course, it is understandable. It is brought about by the c hange 
of administration. It is a rather difficult way of appropriating, as a 
matter of fact, because we have gone through the budget of the pre- 
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vious administration and have passed on the justifications prepared 
by that administration, and now we get from the new administration 
, package which is boiled down and of nec essity boiled down. We 
annot go through the whole thing again. That is perfectly obvious. 
So we are operating somewhat in the dark when we act on the figures 
now submitted by the various departments in this digested package, 
because we do not have the opportunity now to question the people 
is to the effect of these reductions here. 

We obviously cannot take the Secretary’s time, nor can we expect 
him to be familiar with all of the minor details in his Department, 
having been there about 7 weeks. We recognize that. So we are 
moving somewhat in the dark. Whatever we do there will be a little 
cuesswork involved. 

Secretary Werks. That is one of the bad features of it. I just 
annot help it. 

So far as the field offices go, if you are interested in Atlanta, I guess 
\tlanta would be all right. 1 cannot guarantee anything. 

Mr. Presrvon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, I think that is all at this time. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, I, too, welcome the fact that you are 

learly trying to reduce expenditures. As the chairman pointed out, 
I think you are going to get some he ‘Ip from this committee. 


SUBSIDIES 


I noted your statement that almost two-thirds of your budget goes 
for construction and for operational subsidies. 

Secretary Weeks. Construction and operation. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you tell me, please, how often those requirements, 
particularly for operational subsidies, are reviewed in order to deter- 
mine the necessity for their continuation at the present scale ? 

Secretary Weeks. Well, so far as the road subsidy is concerned I 
believe I am correct when I say that every 2 years the authorization 
is reviewed. I think the last authorization was $575 million, was it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Nreison. That is right. 

Secretary Werks. I would assume that it would be reviewed in the 
next session of Congress, 

Mr. Suxes. What about the air operating subsidies and the steam- 
ship operating subsidies? I am particularly interested in the rates 
of subsidy payments to those facilities. 

Secretary Weeks. So far as air is concerned, there was a 5-year 
vuthorization in the first instance. 

Mr. Murray. So far as the subsidies are concerned, that is a CAB 
situation which we do not come into at all. 

Secretary Wrexs. I was talking about construction. Was it not 
riginally in 1946 for 5 years? 

Mr. Murray. 1946 for 5 years. 

Secretary Weeks. And then renewed. 

Mr. Murray. $500 million, not to exceed $100 million in any 1 
ear. 
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Secretary Weeks. The cycle is a 5-year cycle on that. The au- 
thorization is as far as 1956. On the operational end of it, do you 
know when that authorization expires? 

Mr. Cievencer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srees. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we ask that a complete 
breakdown of the cost of subsidies be provided for the record, together 
with any suggestions that the Secretary and his Department may have 
about reductions in the costs of subsidies. 

I assume, Mr. Secretary, it is going to be true that you will be 
making constant reviews of this entire field in an effort to find ways in 
which economies can be effected. It is a very costly field. 

Secretary Weexs. You are talking about both construction and 
operational subsidies ? 

Mr. Srxes. I am. 

Secretary Werks. We will, of course, provide that for the record. 

(The following information was submitted for the record :) 


OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL SUspsIDIES (MARITIME ADMINISTRATION ) 


The Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, authorizes the payment of 
operating-differential subsidies to United States citizens operating vessels in 
the foreign commerce of the United States. This subsidy is intended to meet the 
disparity in operating costs of the United States flag operator and foreign-flag 
competitors. 

The Federal Maritime Board determines whether the proposed operation is 
necessary to meet foreign competition, the suitability of the applicant’s ship, 
the qualifications of the applicant, and his need for a subsidy. Also, the Board 
determines the percentage differentials between American and foreign operat- 
ing costs on the basis of which subsidy payments are computed, and enters into 
the subsidy contract. In performing its subsidy functions, the Board is guided 
by the general policies of the Secretary of Commerce, but the Board has the 
final authority as to whether a subsidy will be granted, which applicant will re- 
ceive it, and how much the subsidy will be. Once a subsidy contract has been 
made by the Board, however, the decisions and actions involved in carrying out 
the agreement, with a few exceptions, is the responsibility of the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator acting under delegation from the Secretary of Commerce. 

The budget estimate submitted by the previous administration for payment 
of operating-differential subsidies in fiscal year 1954 was in the amount of $25 
million. When this estimate was submitted to the Congress it had been antici- 
pated that there would be $20,795,000 carried over from 1953 and this plus 
the $25 million of new funds would provide a total of $45,795,000 for fiscal year 
1954. This was considered to be. a most conservative estimate. This approach 

was taken in an effort to reduce the appropriation request to the very lowest 
possible. 

Since this estimate was developed and through the operation and perfection 
of revised procedures during this fiscal year, the Maritime Administration has 
made great strides in the final determination of operating-differential subsidy 
rates for prior years. This has enabled the Administration to make larger pay- 
ments during fiscal year 1953 than was originally anticipated, and it is now ex- 
pected that the entire amount of apereserey $63 million available in 1953 
will be expended with no carryover into 1954 

On the basis of this acceleration in clearing up substantially a nearly 7-year 
rate determination backlog, the estimate of $25 million can no longer be con- 
sidered as adequate. A large portion of the $75% million of unfinanced obliga- 
tions incurred as a result of ship operations during the years 1948-538 will be 
payable during 1954. Substantial payments will also need to be made on the 
additional subsidy accrual of $53 million for operations te be conducted during 
1954. 

Most careful consideration has been given to this request since it represents 
a substantial increase over the estimate previously submitted, and the matter 
has been thoroughly discussed with the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
It is my considered opinion that primary consideration should be given to the 
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fact that the Maritime Administration should pay at the earliest possible time 
its outstanding indebtedness, and satisfactory means have now been developed 
whereby this indebtedness can be liquidated. It is further believed that these 
facts should be brought out at the present time—otherwise it would be neces- 
sary to request a supplemental appropriation. Whatever the policies of the 
future may be with regard to the extent to which operating subsidy is to be 
paid or the method by which it is to be paid has no bearing on the amount now 
due and payable. This request is for the purpose of paying obligations assumed 
in the past which the Maritime Administration has, up until now, been unable 
to liquidate. 
FEDERAL-AlIp HiGHwWaAys (BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS) 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952 authorized $575 million for each of 
the fiscal years 1954 and 1955 for continuing the Federal-aid highway program 
in cooperation with the States. The authorization of $575 million for fiscal 
year 1954 was apportioned among the States November 1, 1952. As provided 
by the Federal-aid highway legislation, the authorization for fiscal year 1955 
will be apportioned not later than January 1, 1954. 

The budget estimate of $540 million provides for the remainder of the 1952 
authorization (%$: 387,500,000) , $149,500,000 of the 1958 authorization, and 33 
million to cover flood-relief authorizations made prior to the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1952. Payments to States in fiscal year 1954 will largely be for 
work done on projects approved prior to the beginning of the year. Any re- 
duction in the Federal-aid highway estimate would probably result in either a 
supplemental budget request or a delay in reimbursing the States for the Fed- 
eral share due them for work done on approved projects, the level of which 
was previously determined by the Congress. 


FEDERAL-AlIp AIRPORT PROGRAM 


This program consists of grants-in-aid to local sponsors of airport construec- 
tion and airport facilities, i. e., land, buildings, flight strips. The Federal Gov- 
ernment matches funds of local sponsors on approved projects. The amount 
for this purpose in the revised 1954 budget is $22,700,000 for liquidation of prior 
years authorization. 

Other programs involving Government participation with local or private 
interests or Federal grants-in-aid involve access roads, forest highways, Inter- 
American Highway, Rama Road, ship construction, and State marine schools. 

Secretary Werks. DoI understand you want suggestions ? 

Mr. Sixes. As frequently as you are prepared to make them. I 
know you cannot go into that field fully at this time, but as you get 
into the work more completely I assume you will be studying the 
whole field of subsidies in an effort to find ways in which you can cut 
down the cost to the Government of subsidies. 

Secretary Werks. If you take the road program, that is pretty much 
up to Congress as to what it wants to do. 

Mr. Preston. That is sacred, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Wrrxs. If you want to spend $100 million, $500 million, 
or $1 billion, it is your problem. 


QUESTION OF REDUCING NAVIGATIONAL AIDS FOR AIR TRAVEL 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Secretary, I am confident that you have given much 
thought to your rec ommendations for a reduction in navigation aids 
for air travel. This is a most important and a most serious matter. I 
believe that this committee will want in detail the reasoning which 
makes you feel that it is safe at this time to reduce these expenditures 
to the amount you have proposed. 

Secretary Werks. I think it is fair to say, if I may, we certainly have 
not recommended or are not recommending any cuts that affect the 
safety of air travel. 
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Mr. Srxes. I am confident you have studied that phase, but I think 
this committee should have more detailed information showing how 
you arrived at your conclusion. We cannot take unwarranted chances 
with safety in air travel. 

(The following additional information was submitted for the 
record :) 

The overall reductions in navigation aids and operation of facilities are the 
result of deferring projects of the establishment program and making reductions 
in facilities that do not meet present existing criteria in the operation of the 
Federal air-navigation system. The reductions which have been effected do not 
reduce the program beyond the minimum safety requirements. 

A reduction has been made in the establishment of airport surveillance radar 
equipment in certain locations oi the airport network where it has been deter- 
mined that existing facilities are adequate. Provision, however, has been made 
for adding radar facilities at the locations considered to be the most essential. 

The proposed housing projects in Alaska for employees of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the Weather Bureau have been deferred. This deferment 
may make it more difficult to recruit and retain personnel because of existing 
housing conditions. However, we feel that sufficient employee strength essential 
to the maintenance of operations in Alaska can be maintained. 

Traflic-control towers which have been determined to be below the minimum 
criteria, will be discontinued. Indoctrination, and specialized and advanced 
training courses in the maintenance of instrument landing systems, distance 
measuring equipment, and airport radar equipment have been reduced in scope. 
Rescheduling the dates for commissioning new airway facilities in line with 
current estimates for equipment deliveries has resulted in further reductions, 

In addition, the program of preventive maintenance has been curtailed by 
limiting it to those items necessary for safe operations of the Federal airways 
System. 

The other reductions pertain to minor projects calling for relocation, replace- 
ment, or modification of existing facilities. Another program provides for 
combination of existing traffic-control towers and communications stations, 
This will result in substantial savings in operating costs in subsequent years. 
While these projects appear desirable, their immediate necessity is not apparent. 


MARITIME TRAINING 


Mr. Srxes. Mr- Secretary, am I correct in assuming that the opera- 
tion of the maritime training program and the State marine schools 
will, under your recommendations, go on at about the level which is 
being followed in the current fiscal year? 

Secretary Werks. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there no significant change there? 

Secretary Werks. That isright. The recommended reduction with 
respect to the Maritime Academy is mostly in the construction or 
repair items. In the “Aid to the State schools” there was a question 
of 1 ship, the rehabilitation of 1 ship, which was eliminated. What 
about Sheepshead ? 

Mr. Murray. Sheepshead had to do with the delay of a retaining 
wall which needs some work at some point. It did not appear to be 
vital that it be done this year. The deferral would not be one of 
great significance. 

Secretary Werxs. I am prepared to say in a general way that the 
program is going along. 

Mr. Srxes. We are safe in assuming you are proposing to carry on 
the program at about the present level and with about the same 
facilities? 

Mr. Murray. I might say one thing there. The two postgrad 
schools have an enrollment which is consider: ably up at this particular 





time. We are going to be pinched to carry on that work because of 
the numbers. 

Mr. Sixes. The cuts previously inflicted in this program have been 
disappointing to me, and it is my hope that it can be restored to a 
stronger basis. 


SECURITY PERSONNEL FOR RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. Srkes. I have one further question. Is the cut in the security 
tem on s the reserve fleet. a a rsonnel cut? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, s 

Mr. Sixes. Does it a one the use of fewer personnel ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you provide for the record the number of people 
affected ¢ 

Secretary Werks. From 396 down to 185, which is what they had 
before the outbreak of Korea. 

Mr. Srxes. Before the Korean war began. You feel that is a safe 
step to take? 

Secretary Werks. We do. All of these matters are a calculated 
risk, naturally, but we feel that is prudent. 

Mr. SrKes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Are those employees maintenance people? 

Secretary Werks. No; they are strictly security. 

Mr. Srxes. I had assumed they were guards. 

Secretary Weeks. That is right. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Secretary and Assistant Secretaries, we have 
just a few budget items which we can take up with your budget 
officer to complete this record. 

do want to express to you our appreciation of your attendance 
here. We will do our very best for you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Weeks. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen. 


Turspay, Marcu 3, 1953. 


STATEMENT OF UNDER SecreTaRyY WALTER WILLIAMS 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Williams, the new Under a of Com- 
merce, is before us this morning. aon ypose you give us a little of your 
background before you begin your general statement. 

Mr. Wrui1ams. Thank you, Mr. Clevenger. I do not know how 
much background material you want. 

Mr. Cievencer. Just a little statement, as you are a newcomer. 

Mr. Wux1AMs. This is my first appearance before this body. I am 
happy to have the opportunity of being here. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF UNDER SECRETARY WILLIAMS 


I have been a resident of Seattle for the last 43 or 44 years. I have 
been in business at Seattle since 1921. I have been identified with a 
mortgage banking, insurance, real estate, and property manage- 
ment firm and have been identified with that company as its president 
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since 1927. I resigned from the board and took leave of absence 
from the presidency on coming back here. 

I thing perhaps that will give you enough of a sketch of my back- 
ground for your purpose. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


I would like, if I may do so, to make this statement in two parts: 
First, to read briefly a prepared report and then perhaps to add to 
that a few comments of my own. 

As you are aware, the budget before you is one on which prepara 
tions were commenced last July or earlier, and my introduction and 
acquaintance with it are relatively recent and brief. In accordance 
with Mr. Dodge’s letter of February 3, it is presently under review 
in the Department. This review is being carefully conducted by me 
and other immediate assistants of the “Secretary. Every effort is 
being made to expedite its completion and forwarding for consid- 
eration and action by the President. It is the S Secretary’ s intention, 
following these hearings, to advise this committee of the President’s 
determination with respect to revisions. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS IN 1954 BUDGET 


The budget transmitted by the President on January 9 contem- 
plated appropriations of $1,131,195,925 for the entire Department of 
Commerce. Of this amount, 59 percent, or $665,161,925, is for liqui- 
dation of prior contract authorizations, funds to pay commitments 
of the Federal Government for work authorized or services per- 
formed. 

The following tabulation presents a distribution of the above total : 








1954 

bereau of Puaitie MosO6 .nn<csn ccs cele LA ae $593, 961, 925 
Maritime Administratiots 6U ch oe hs keke skating. ') BR Re 
Givll :Aeromiution: Dees Gn tOR ns kn kde ndindneenen 200, 228, 000 
ORR Gi Can en chenlicnislitn sncnaititiosananieiniatianinacinitametedadail 30, 500, 000 
Weather Bureau se Diesen caniskchsae msencekctaadiattatieesictanmnieasketeialabanietieriactpl aamiaiic aeaatbtees 27, 500, 000 
CaS. TN nro catncmrainiasinditienes tesla a 14 740, 000 
Rane IO en I Sec cniin ten civtnleompeteibiialsiaiigsiacmeation 12, 300, 000 
National Bure: iu of ‘Sts andards Fics scsi isdnscthce lama taconite ae 9, 116, 000 
Foreign and Domestic: ComimiOree. «dni oeincaiieiimene scssceon 5, 165, 000 
CEE II PON a sescs sac ce esccianileiismnaiiaiaesiocaca nen 8, 950, 000 
A Me =, ee ee ees ee A ees 2, 245, 000 
aie teat meidtianstan tes iin alae eaigstoe ies eascscns 118%, 196/088 


Members of the Secretary’s staff and representatives of the offices 
and bureaus of the Department have been instructed to provide this 
committee with all possible information and assistance. 


EXAMINATION INTO OFFICES AND BUREAUS OF DEPARTMENT 


I would like to add this brief additional statement by telling you 
we have been boring into the Department and its separate offices and 
bureaus very vigorously and have been making a very intensive job 
of it now these last few weeks. Mr. Weeks asked me personally to 
ride herd on that part of our job over there, and it has been keeping 
up constantly ever since. 
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We have been trying to do the job of examination on what might be 
called a five-pronged basis. 


EXAMINATION INTO NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


One, we have been trying to be conscious of the personnel situation 
and to examine into the question of whether we might, either by the 
elimination of groups because of their program changes, reduce our 
personnel, or whether simply by better organization and greater 
efficiency we might be able to have 5 people ‘do what 6 people have 
been doing heretofore. In other words, in terms of personnel, to 
see if, without any lessening of deserving services and without any 
lessening of morale, we could develop greater efficiency with a fewer 
number of personnel and, therefore, with a resulting lesser cost. 

\ 
PROJECTS AND PROGRAMS 


The second of these five prongs has to do with the matter of projects 
ind programs. We are asking ourselves these questions as we examine 
nto each one of these subdivided budgets: May this project or pro- 
gram be eliminated; may this project or program be modified; may 
this project or program be postponed? Now, on those last two, maybe 
we do not save any money in the long run, but at least we may spare 
ourselves the necessity of cash pressure upon an already highly pres- 
surized defense budget. 
SUPPLIES 


The third thing has to do with supplies. We are trying to examine 
nto the matter of prices of supplies, quantity of supplies, and quality 
of supplies to see whether there is any part of them where we can 
make a saving by improving the methods of purchases and also the 
quantity and quality of purchases. 

The fourth of those five prongs of study and examination has to do 
with duplications. Are there services that are being duplicated, and 
could we, perhaps by combination or maybe elimination, thereby re- 
duce the budget requirements either in terms of personnel or various 
other things by arriving at greater efficiency because of the elimina- 
tion of anything that is a duplication ? 


WASTE 


Fifth, and finally, is the matter of just plain, sheer waste; the 
matter of avoiding, to give a silly example, perhaps—but which maybe 
is not so silly—using highly expensive stationery. The second day 
I was in business in the office, I received an interoffic e communication 
on this heavyweight, highly embossed, expensive stationery. That, 
perhaps, is a triv ial matter, but I think it illustrates the sort of thing 
we are getting at when we speak of waste. We had over there on the 
table in one of our conference rooms a great array of stationery and 
the number of kinds of stationery used ‘by the different offices is just 
appalling. We are all examining into that and trying to standardize 
by reducing the share that has to be used of this heavyweight and 
highly embossed paper. We believe that there again is an a 
for an avoidance of waste that comes more or less by planning in the 
use of supplies. 
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As another illustration, one of our bureaus over there in the same 
display of stationery had 34 different kinds of envelopes. I think 
they do not need quite that many. In one sense, this illustrates what 
is silly; in another sense, I think it is not so silly, because what we 
hope to be able to do over there in Commerce is to sit down throughout 
the whole Department—I do not just mean in Washington, but I 
mean throughout the whole length and breadth of the land—and 
strive for a maximum return of value for every dollar expended and 
not to have to spend any more dollars than are absolutely necessary. 

By virtue, then, of those 5 prongs and by virtue of the fact we have 
been meeting in little hearings with practically all but not quite all 
of the offices and bureaus—26 of them in total in the Department— 
we have been learning a lot about how these different oflices and 
bureaus operate. And while, of course, we are all new and green— 
and Dr. Burgess, representing Census, comes into this Department, 
just as I do, new and green—we are learning pretty fast, and I think 
we may be coming up with some satisfactory recommendations for 
economies and still without eliminating efficiencies. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REDUCTIONS TO BE SUBMITTED TO COMMITTEE 


As indicated in the prepared report, as rapidly as we can reach 
findings—and that does take time, as you gentlemen know even better 
than we—these findings will be reported to the Bureau of the Budget. 
That Bureau, in turn, will bring about its findings, and then before 
your committee adjourns, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Weeks himself, as the 
Secretary and the man in charge of our Department, will be down 
here with his definite, precise recommendations for reductions in the 
budget which you have before you now. 

I think with that, unless you have further comments or questions, 
we can turn the meeting over to Dr. Burgess of the Census Bureau. 

Mr. Cievencer. I do not see any other way to operate under the 
circumstances but to do that with the hope that by the time we are 
through with the hearings those findings and recommendations will 
be ready. 

We are glad to have you with us and at any time during the hear- 
ings, if you feel like you want.to go to school here, drop in. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Thank you very much. I need to go to school 
a-plenty. 

Mr. Cievencer. I think before we get down to the details, some 
of the members may like to ask a few questions. 

Mr. Rooney, have you any questions of Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Rooney. I merely wish to say that the program outlined by 
Mr. Williams is quite commendable, and I think he will have the 
assistance and cooperation of every member of this committee in 
carrying out such an ambitious program. I do hope you succeed, 
Mr. Williams. 


Mr. Witxiams. Thank you very much. We hope so, too. 
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Turspay, Marcu 17, 1953. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WITNESS 


OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPUTY DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimats 








opriation or estimate $1, 584, 53¢ $1, 877, 000 $1, 975, 000 
rred from ‘‘Departmental salaries and expenses 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce,’’ pursuant to 
Reorganization Plans Nos. 5and 21 of 1950 88, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 1, 672, 530 1, 877, 000 1, 975, 000 
nbursements from other accounts 132, 430 110, 080 
Total available for obligation 1 , 804, 960 1, 987. O80 1, 975, 000 
I ited balance, estimated savings 89, 717 
Obligations incurred 1, 765, 243 1, 987, 080 1. 975, 000 
parative transfer from ‘‘Departmental salaries and ex 
es, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce” 125, 14¢ 
lotal obligations 1, 890, 389 1, 987, 080 1, 975, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Executive direction of the Department 


$291, 080 
epartmental staff services 


1, 090, 163 





Administrative services 670, 845 508. 757 
Total obligations 1, 890, 389 1, 987, O80 1, 975, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate! 1954 estimate 
tal number of permanent positions 331 340 319 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 l 1 
Average number of all employees 3lf 331 309 


erage salaries and grades 


General schedule grades 





Average selary $5, 554 $5, 934 

Average grade G8-7.9 GS-8 3 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 

A vere re salary » 2, 993 $3, 025 $3, 071 

A verage grade CPC-3.5 CPC-3.5 CPC-3.5 


Personal services 
Permanent positions $1, 721, 175 $1, 843, 481 $1, 824, 700 





Part-time and temporary positions 3, 000 5. 000 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 7,119 7, 300 

Payment above basic rates 3, 480 4 000 

Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details : 

Total personal services 1, 736, 304 1, 857, O80 1,841, 000 

2 Travel 17, 210 18, 000 19, 000 

Transportation of things 190 250 500 

04 Communication services 29, 673 25, 000 25, 500 

Printing and reproduction 49, 518 40, 000 40, 000 

7 Other contractual services 21, 631 20, 000 20, 500 

Services performed by other agencies 44 : 

8 Supplies and materials 24, 819 20, 750 21, 500 

”% Equipment 9, 382 4, 000 5, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 57 

laxes and assessments 1, 561 2, 000 2, 000 


Total obligations 1, 590, 389 1, 987, 080 1, 975, 000 


——————_ 
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Analysis of expenditures 








| 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 








Unliquidated obligations. start of year : $115, 876 $203, 876 
Adjustment of obligations in prior years at ie dbaoee iss 
Obligations incurred during the year 1, 987, 080 1, 975, 000 
Total..... ‘ . 1, 916, 816 2, 102, 956 2, 178, 876 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations ‘ 132, 430 110, 080 il 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 115, 876 203, 876 | 226, 876 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 285 | 
Total expenditures 1, 668, 225 1, 789, 000 1, 952, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows | 
Out of current authorizations 1, 519, 942 1, 689, 300 1, 776, 700 
Out of prior authorizations 148, 283 | 99, 700 175, 300 
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Mr. Cievencer. On page 2 of the committee print and page 11 of the 
justifications there appears the item for the Office of the Secretary. 
The appropriation for fiscal year 1953 was $1,877,000, for “Salaries 
and expenses,” and in 1954 the request is now revised to show a cut 
of $100,000. 

Mr. Nretson. It has now been revised to $1,875,000. 

Mr. Cievencer. I should add that the original 1954 estimate was 
$1,975,000, which was an increase of $98,000 in the budget before us 
previously. 

We do note that there is now a decrease of $100,000. 

Mr. Nretson. It is a decrease of $100,000. 

Mr. Cievencer. Have you any statement you would like to make 
in explanation of this? 

Mr. Nrietson. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the Office of the 
Secretary there is included $100,000 to allow for the hiring of man- 
agement consulting firms to undertake some management surveys 
within the Department. 

Mr. CLevencer. I think there is an amount of $200,000 involved. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, that is a transfer of $200,000 from 
other appropriations within the Department. In addition there is 
$100,000 provided in the $1,875,000 for management surveys, the total 
being $300,000. 


OFFIcEe or ProGRAM PLANNING 


Mr. Cievencer. You have cut out this Office of Program Plan- 
ning. What are you going to add in place of that, if anything? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, the Office of Program Planning has 
been eliminated, which will reduce roughly 11 positions within the 
budget. The overall reduction from the 1954 estimate in the Office 
of the Secretary, and the revised estimate that has been proposed, is 
approximately 50 positions. 

Mr. CLevENGER. How can there be 50 jobs with $100,000? 

Mr. Nietson. The reason, Mr. Chairman, for the difference as it 
relates to the $100,000 is that the Secretary has found it necessary to 
add to his immediate staff certain special assistants. In addition we 
have also added an additional amount for part-time consultants which 
the Secretary feels are essential to carry out certain aspects of the De- 
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partment’s programs. He may want to bring these men in on special 
problems to look into matters within various sections of the 
Department. 
These various adjustments have been made, and we reflect in the 
Office of the Secretary, of course, only the net $100,000 reduction. It 
will have the effect of reducing the employment within the Office of the 
Secretary. 
AVERAGE GRADE 


Mr. CLevencer. In other words, on page 3 of the committee print 
the budget we were previously using reflects that the average grade is 
estimated to increase from GS-7.9 to GS-8.3. Will this show a 
further increase within the Office ? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, this would effect an increase because 
of the addition of the top special assistant staff in the immediate Office 
of the Secretary. 

Mr. Cievencer. How much did you get from Export Control during 
the current fiscal year for this item ¢ 

Mr. Nretson. The amount from Export Control was approximately 
$100,000. 

Mr. CLevencer. What was the appropriation for this item in 1944? 
Do you have that figure ? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, the ap propriation was $622,000. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. Are there any questions on any of these items? 

Mr. Stxes. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, I have one item I would like to pre 
sent to the committee. 

Mr. Cievencer. All right. 


LIMITATIONS ON HIRE OF CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Nretson. This is with respect to the general provisions on 
page 122 of the committee print. In various appropriations we 
have authority to hire consultants under section 15 of the act of Aug- 
ust 2, 1946. This exhibit [handing document to chairman | will indi- 
cate to you the particular authorities which exist in the appropriation 
language and the amount of the limitation within the respective items. 
We are proposing to put into the general provisions of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce this authority, and delete it from the language 
of the individual bureaus and offices within the Department. 

Mr. Crevencer. This, of course, is with an understanding that if 
we lift this limitation you will not exceed the total request ? 

Mr. Nretson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CievenGer. The previous limitations that we had. 

Mr. Nrerson. As you can see from the exhibit, there are a number 
of different limitations which have been established in these various 
areas. 

Mr. Crevencer. I think this document might be inserted in the 
record. 

(The document follows :) 
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958 appropriations containing hire of consultant authorities. limitations and/or rat 
limitations for which general provision authority is proposed 


i aiiincnbhhdinn ‘baad Sec. 15, act of Money Per diem 
ppro] IO eT y ‘ “4 Y ' 
Aug. 2, 1946 limitation rate 
lar 1 ext « Off of t S« tar $50 
hni d t $2, 000 
al nd Se I iu the Censu 5) 








eral industri 
Census of agriculture 

aries and expenses, ( Aeronautics Administratior 
Establishment of air-navigation facilities 
echnical development 


bdbdbd bbb 


oast and Geodetic Survey X 25, 000 
wu of Foreign and Domestic Com- 





merce xX 50, 000 : 
Field Office Service, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
Export control, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce xX 50 
Salaries and expenses, maritime activities x : 
National Bureau of Standards (general provision X 100, 000 50 
Salaries and expenses, Weather Bureau a xX 25, 000 é 
Inland Waterways Ce oratiolr 


1953 appropriations containing hire of consultant authorities, limitations and/or rate 





nitations for hich 0} »sed gencral provision is not applicable 
om M Per di 
Ay ' ri tion ite ol oney i are aor 
limitation | late 
| 
| 
laries and expenses, Patent Office x $25, 000 75 
Publ ads (general provi xX ae 100 


Turspay, Marcu 17, 1953. 
TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SERVICES 
WITNESSES 


JOHN C. GREEN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 
JOHN L. DEMAREST, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate 7 $259, 000 $264, 500 | $270, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts ‘a 1, 229 | 

Total available for obligation é 260, 229 264, 500 270, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings pthowil ~4, 671 


Obligations incurred 264, 500 270, 000 





OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITIES 


Collection and dissemination of technical information :—1952, $255, 558; 1953, 264, 500; 1954, 270, 000, 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 
tal number of permanent positions 55 55 56 
rage number of all employees i 49 i 51 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
A verage salary $4, 784 $4 874 4 O46 
A verage grade GS-6.7 GS-4.7 Gs-«s 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary $2, 712 $2, 792 $2, 872 
A verage grace CPt CP{ ( Cre 0 
] Personal services 
Permanent positior $297 { $94 $949 050 
Re ula r pay in excess of 52-week base 819 38 150 
P. ent above basic rates 
lotal persona! services 229, 42 244, 5iK 250. 000 
rtatior f tt . s on 
( I ication Servic t 4 i) 
I and re duct 7,118 f ( 6. 
Other contractual se ‘ 18 | 
§ Supplies and n 0 
Eq ent l ] 1, 50 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
( lax ind me! { t 
Obl urred 2 8 1, 50 70, 000 
: Analysis of expenditures 
1952 actual 153 est ate | 1954 « 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $1 l $19, 806 $20, 006 
- Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
ations incurred during year 2 558 264, 500 270, 000 
") 2 1 284, 306 2 t 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 1, 229 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 19, SOE 20, OOF 1. 006 
Total expenditures_. eiebe See 255, 556 264, 300 260 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations f 236, 063 244, 500 244, 000 
Out of prior authorizations . 1¥, 493 19, SOL 20, 000 
Mr. CLevencer. Next we will take up the “Technical and scientific 
services for the Office of the Secretary.” 
Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Green, the Director of the Office 
lechnical Services, is here to handle the appropriation item for 
the Office of Technical Services. 
ADDITIONAL POSITION REQUESTED 
1) 
Mr. Cievencer. I notice in the original justifications there is one 
i) > 


new position requested. 
. Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Will you describe the grade and activity of this 
employee? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. As you know, the National Inventors’ Coun- 
cil is an advisory body of eminent scientists, industrialists, and engi- 
neers who constitute the link between the civilian inventor and the 
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development of military weapons. This group is headed by Dr. 
Charles Kettering, the outstanding inventor of our time. 

sefore Korea the Council was operating on almost a skeleton level, 
and the supporting staff which we provided was also a very low num- 
ber. After Korea the volume of inventions being sent in by the Ameri- 
can people jumped from about 3,500 a year to 16,000. The Council 
was quite concerned about the backlog which was built up because of 
our small evaluating staff, and they appointed a special committee 
of the members of the Council itself to review our office practices and 
see what could be done to handle these inventions more effectively. 

This Committee came into the Department of Commerce and studied 
our office practices, filing procedures, the way we evaluated ideas, the 
way we handled them, the way we answered them, and the degree to 
which we used form letters; and they came to the conclusion that we 
were doing a very good job in terms of personnel available and they 
made a special recommendation that we hire two engineers, that there 
was just more work than the staff could encompass in terms of the 
post-Korea workload. 

So this request for one additional engineer was half of the Council’s 
recommendation. 

I should say that the Council personnel felt quite strongly that we 
were not giving them adequate support in view of their rather enor- 
mous responsibility. 


REVENUES FROM SALE OF REPORTS 


Mr. Cievencer. Have you any receipts from your activities which 
revert to the Treasury ¢ 

Mr. Green. On the National Inventors’ Council ? 

Mr. Curevencer. The whole activity of this “Technical scientific 
sery ices.” 

Mr. Green. On the technical side, which is the furnishing of techni- 
cal information growing out of the Government’s research reports, 
we sell those reports to the business community. This year we are 
estimating about $145,000 to $150,000 in receipts. Not all of that will 
revert to the Treasury, naturally, because a good deal of that is for 
the actual cost of preparing and distributing the material. 

Mr. Cievencer. How much was returned to the Treasury in the 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953% What is your estimate for this year / 

Mr. Demarest. I think last year was $50,000. 

Mr. Green. We will furnish an estimate for the record. I am rea- 
sonably certain it was $50,000 last year. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The amount of $50,000 was returned to the general fund of the Treasury ar 
the end of fiscal year 1952. It is estimated that $25,000 will be returned at the 
end of fiscal 1953. 

Mr, Crevencer. Was that not a composite return for several years? 

Mr. Demarest. I believe it was, sir. That trust fund is handled by 
the Accounting Division. As of December 31 there was a surplus 
of about $32,000 in the trust fund. 

Mr. Nretson. That is the approximate figure; about $31,000. 








Mr. Green. Of course, we do not have a large appropriation for 
printing and reproduction, but Congress has given us a special trust 
fund authority. We have to sell these materials in order to make 
this trust fund effective. As Mr. Nielson just said, we have about 
$32,000 surplus. We will turn in all the surplus at the end of the 
fiscal year. 


CIRCULARIZING BUSINESS 


Mr. Cievencer. What action have you taken during the year, such 
\s circularizing business and so forth, in an effort to drum up some 
trade for your office? Have you taken any at all? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. Of course, we use our bibliography, which 
isa sales catalog. It is, as I like to call it, a Sears, Roebuck. We ad 
vertise the existence of tnese reports through the bibliography, and 
then the individual reports are sold. I think we are perhaps unique 
there, in that we sell the Sears, Roebucks themselves and charge $5 
a year. Then, for popular demand we prepare press releases indi- 
iting what the subject matter is and the price of the report, and 
those are fed out to the scientific and technical press in the trade 
journals. We enjoy very excellent cooperation with them. They pick 
this material up and carry stories on it. 

Mr. Cuavencer. How much is your employment in that particular 
office, for this promotional activity ? 

Mr. Green. One man, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. What grade is he? 

Mr. Demarest. A 12. 

Mr. Green. A 12, sir. 


ULTIMATE SIZE OF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Cirevencrer. What is your estimate of the ultimate size of the 
: appropriation request for this activity? Have you made any proje 
tion of it? 
Mr. Green. The ultimate growth? 
Mr. CLevencer. Yes. How big will it get? 
Mr. Green. As you may remember, last year, sir, I approached this 
: committee with the idea that if we could get funds to build and de- 
sign an automatic machine, which would permit the selection, storage, 
nd sale of technical information, eventually I believe that we could 
make this thing a self-supporting function. It would take several 
years to develop and get one in production. I thought, if we had 
such a machine, a machine on which we could receive inquiries from 


business community at the rate of about 50,000 a vear. and sell 


> it ie $5 each, we could do much more. 

I believe you interrogated me quite spec ifically on that point. I 
. would think that our current appropriation is about the going rate 
If we were going to do a real job, such as you gentlemen intended 
y 1 > 
4 when you passed Public Law 776, I would think we should be em 


powered to build such a machine some day in the future and sell 
real service, 
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Mr. Cievencer. I do not believe —* is exactly a fair statement of 
what I personally intended to do. I do not know about the rest of 
the Congress at the time. I have a distinct aversion to creating too 
many Topsys around here. I think we are getting too many of them. 

Mr. Green. I think we should make clear, sir, that by doing our 
oper ation you do not have it done by 18 different research agencies. 
The businessman comes to one place and gets his information. I 
think this is consistent with what you have in ‘mind, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. What did he do for all this information before 
we put this particular thing together? Where did he get it? 

Mr. Green. I think you have a good point there sir. Here is a 
chart which shows the expenditures on research and development of 
the United States. I think you will be quite struck with the fact 
this green line is the Federal Government expenditures on research 
and development, and this [indicating] is all else. As you will note, 
in 1941 the Federal Government was spending less than $300 million 
a year annually on research and development. This is money that 
the taxpayers had to pay out. This year you see what it is approach- 
ing on this chart. 

Actually, this has been projected to show that next year the Federal 
Government will spend over $2 billion. Roughly two-thirds of all 
research and development in the United States is financed by the 
Federal Government. I think it is fair to say that the taxpayer is 
entitled to learn about the results. He has paid for this. He is en- 
titled to it. We are the fellows who try to tell the taxpayer about 
the information. 

Mr. Crevencer. This chart shows me that my fears were well 
grounded. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions, Mr. Coudert? 

Mr. Coupert. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Coupert. What is the red line on the chart ? 

Mr. Green. The figure is the summation of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s research plus all other, which gives a total on the order of $3 
billion a year. 

Mr. Coupert. Thank you. 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Sikes, have you any questions? 

Mr. Srxes. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Do we have anything else to cover? 

Mr. Ntetson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that completes all the De- 
partment’s estimates. 

Mr. Cievencer. Thank you. 

Mr. Nretson. I wish to thank the committee very much for going 
through all these items for the Department. 
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BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


WITNESSES 


WALTER WILLIAMS, UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

ROBERT W. BURGESS, DIRECTOR 

A. ROSS ECKLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

HOWARD C. GRIEVES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (ECONOMIC) 

CONRAD TAEUBER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (DEMOGRAPHIC) 

MORRIS HANSEN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR STATISTICAL STAND- 
ARDS 

WALTER KEHRES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATION 

Cc. H. ALEXANDER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Cievencer. This morning we begin the hearings on the budget 
for the Bureau of the Census. Since this is your first appearance, Dr. 
Burgess, suppose you give us a brief sketch of your background. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DR. BURGESS 


Dr. Burcess. Yes. This is similar to what I had to give the Senate 
committee when that committee confirmed me. 

I was born in Rhode Island in 1887. On that committee before 
which I appeared, Senator Pastore called attention to that record, 
and I want to call attention to the fact that I go back to 1887 and so 
am 65 years of age, and sometimes I have to prove that. 

I was brought up near Chicago in Morgan Park, Ill. I graduated 
from the academy there. I graduated from Brown University in 1908, 
was a Rhodes scholar in England at Oxford for 3 years, and got a 
B. A. degree in mathematics there, and later I got a doctor’s degree 
in applied mathematics at Cornell in 1914. I carried on teaching 
mathematics at the same time, that is, in 1911 to 1912, 1 year, in 
Purdue, Ind., and 4 years at Cornell—2 as a part-time assistant and 
2 asan instructor. 

In 1916, I went to Brown for 1 year before the war. I came down 
to Washington during the war on statistical work. I was commis- 
sioned first in the Ordnance Department and then in the National 
Army, assigned to the Statistics Branch of the General Staff. During 
that time I was working with Col. Leonard P. Ayres. He was a 
colonel at that time and later became a general. After the war he was 
with the Cleveland Trust Co., well known as a statistician throughout 
the United States, and was a fine character. 

I went back to Brown after the war and taught mathematics and a 
course on statistics, a 1-term course, for 5 years. In 1924 I came 
to the Western Electric Co.’s New York office as a statistician. I was 
with them for 28 years, retiring for age in July last year. My title 
at the end was economist and actually I was concerned with pension 
plans and computations of accruals, forecasting business activity and 
commodity prices, and furnishing to Government statistical agencies 
reports on payrolls, reports on manufactures to the Census Bureau, 
and interpreting and using Government statistics for company pur- 
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poses. Also, in order to improve my understanding in this area, and 
because I was interested, I was a member of trade association com- 
mittees on statistics—the statistical committee of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association, of which I was chairman for 12 
or 15 years, the committee on statistics of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce for 6 or 7 years, and a committee called the Business 
Research Advisory Committee of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
From last May to January, I was chairman of that committee, being 
required to get familiar with the Government situation and Govern- 
ment statistics, adapting plans to the funds made available, explain- 
ing the purposes of statistics to outsiders, and working with Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Back in the summer of 1941, I was for 3 months with the Bureau 
of Research and Statistics of the Office of Production Management. 
After my retirement, I was a consultant in business and economic 
statistics and worked for a law firm in New York on the economics of 
costs and prices and also did some work for the Operations Research 
Office, which has a contract with the Army for operations research, 
as it is called, at their office out in Chevy Chase. 


EXAMINATION AND REDUCTION OF 1954 BUDGET 


I have been interested in applied mathematics and statistics right 
along and have been in contact with the work of the Government 
statistical agencies. Some 25 years ago I came in contact with the 
Deputy Director of the Census and in later years with three of the 
Assistant Directors. They discussed things with the committees I 
spoke of. So I think we have made a little more progress in sorting 
out what can be done in the way of modifying the budget and adjust- 
ing it to the new look, shall we say, than would have been possible if 
I had not had that particular type of preparation and acquaintance 
with men already in the Bureau. 

We were looking over the budget, as Mr. Williams said, and we 
find—I think this is a generality “which you may run into in other 
agencies—that the old-time, established statistical agencies of the 
Government have been looked over by your committees in previous 
years, and some of the things that might be criticized have been ironed 
out, and the budget now shows some reduction or a larger volume of 
work done year after year with somewhat the same amount of money, 
or with not as much of an increase in money as the increase in the 
Government pay level called for. So we have made some progress. 

As Mr. Williams indicates, no reductions have yet been finalized 
and passed on by the Department and there has not yet been made 
a new President Eisenhower budget or a budget of the new adminis- 
tration, but I think we have made some progress in reviewing items 
and spotting some points. As Mr. Williams suggests, what we have 
been able to do up to the present is to find some places where projects 
can be modified or postponed or methods of doing things can be 
pw so as to preserve the statistical value that has already been 
worked out with such good results. 

The Census is an old, established institution, and we have with us 
a number of foreign students who are learning how statistical work 
is done in this country, in order to carry that knowledge back to 
Jordan and South American and other foreign countries. I mention 
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Jordan because I gave certificates on Friday to three people who were 


graduated after several months’ study of the work of the Census 
Bureau. 

So those values are there, and I do not want to see them lost, but 
I want to see if we can meet the needs for lower than contemplated 
expenditure, by modifications of the projects. Some of those represent 
the maturing of plans started in previous years, and others reflect the 
new look. In the course of time, when we get to review them, we 
can have those finalized. 

I do not know what your wish is about going into the details of the 
ole budget, which you probably reviewed before, and taking specific 
instances of what is in our minds as to modifications. 

Mr. CLevencer. Any questions of Dr. Burgess? 

Mr. Rooney. Dr. Burgess, when you speak of your “new look” in 
the Bureau of the Census, will you tell us what you have found up 
to now insofar as avenues of reduction in appropriations are con- 
cerned ¢ 

Dr. Burorss. I think it might be in order to move far enough along 
to give the general lines of the sort of thing we have found. 


CENSUS OF BUSINESS 


We found one scheme of the second type which Mr. Williams out- 
lined in getting information for the census of business which is on 
the cards, as stated in the budget here. A big item in the appropria- 
tion requested is for retail and wholesale trade and services, and we 
discovered that the number of no-employee retail stores our estimate 
has been 1 million. They were telling me this morning on this new 
approach there may prove to be even more. These stores with no 
employees, are sometimes called poppa and momma stores; the pro- 
prietor and his immediate family do all of the work that is required. 
To make a detailed canvass or even a sample canvass in the field is 
expensive, and Mr. Grieves worked on a scheme of going through 
the reports of the Bureau of Internal Revenue to get ‘the volume of 
sales, as business concerns have to report that. He found that some- 
thing of the order of $2 million would be saved in carrying out his 
plan, with some disadvantages but, on the whole, it seemed to be worth 
doing—that is, going over to the Bureau of Internal Revenue files 
and taking off material centrally and not having to have a field force 
to go around to everybody. Sales in these small stores may run to 
10 or 15 percent of the country’s total. There may be a little inac- 
curacy or difference there from previously reported figures. The 
Census Bureau in 1948 and preceding studies had been making that 
canvass with a little different result. By taking a portion of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue figures, we may dig out more part-time 
stores. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you entitled to those figures of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau as a matter of law? 

Dr. Bureess. That has to be developed. At present, we are far 
enough along so that we do not. believe the Treasury Department will 
object t. I think for statistical purposes those reports can be analyzed 
by sworn agents and we can get them as a matter of law with the 
cooperation “of the Treasury Department which, at the last report, 
was not raising objections. 
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QUESTION OF PROPER FEES 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Williams, I am sure you and the Secretary will 
give serious consideration to the matter of getting fair and proper 
fees for the Treasury for many of the services that are per Paced 
in the Department of Commerce. You have in the Department of 
Commerce a number of agencies which do or should charge fees. 

Dr. Bureess. The Census Bureau has some. 

Mr. Rooney. I think the feeling of the committee is that many of 
these fees are insufficient for the amount and value of the services 
performed by the Government. 

Mr. WittiaMs. I have had reason to explore that same question. 
There is one practical aspect there that sort of bothers us. As you 
know, the revenues derived from many of those fees do not come into 
the Department; therefore, you lose the incentive that maybe you 
would have if they could actually see them credited to the Department. 

Mr. Rooney. Gosh. You sound like a bureaucrat. 

Mr. Witiiams. Assuming that will not be changed, then what we 
hope we can do is to take those figures and at least put them in such 
form as to make them appear in this budget. 

Mr. Roonry. You won’t have much trouble with the Appropria- 
tions Committees of Congress if you can show you cause to be paid 
into the Treasury substantial sums as a result of fees received through 
the work of your department. 

Mr. Wit11ams. We just the other day touched on this question. 
We were inquiring about the fees for patents. I personally asked 
them to review the fees from the Patent Office, going back several 
years, so as to see whether or not the rise in fees has kept pace with 
the rise of all other costs. I would not hazard an opinion offhand, 
because there is no use expressing an opinion before I have the facts, 
but from a little preliminary offhand information given to us it would 
appear they have not kept pace with rising costs elsewhere. That 
may mean, then, we can pick up something in that field. 

Then, in the field of publications, we think there may be a chance 
for a greater recovery than there may have been in the past. We 
very definitely have that in mind. 

oe. Rooney. I am sure you will look into this. And if you can 
get 5 people to do 6 people’s work, fine. 

Me Coupert. I wonder if I may add a word to the subject our 
good friend from New York (Mr. Rooney) raised. Needless to say, 


I am entirely in favor of raising fees, but not beyond the point that 


the traffic will bear. 

Mr. Witiiams. That is right, of course. 

Mr. Couperr. I served for a couple of years on the Independent 
Offices Committee, and I think as a result of some such exchange as 
this across the table the Securities and Exchange Commission raised 
fees in a manner which suggested that they had misconstrued what 
we had in mind. And there was a violent explosion from the victims 
of the excessively raised fees. 

Mr. Rooney. That explosion never bothered me. 

Mr. Coupertr. The original directive did not quite carry out the 
thought in the mind of the committee. 

Mr. Writtams. I think that is a very pertinent observation. 
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Mr. Roonry. Whenever you seek to raise fees, you are going to 
have a substantial lobby against you, and you have to stand up and 
be firm with regard to whatever fee you raise. I am not in favor 
of raising every fee and certainly not without full Seaside ition, but 
I do fe el, generally speaking, the Government performs many serv- 
ices for which it receives no fees where it should and, where it does 
receive fees, the fees are not in sufficient amount. 

Mr. Coupert. I think we are all agreed on the ultimate objective, 
but in the field you point out particularly, the Patent Office, is cer- 
tainly one to which the general public should continue to have access, 
because inventors are sometimes notoriously impecunious and prob- 
ably unable to pay fees if they are too high. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. Those factors have to be considered, of course. 

Dr. Burgess. It is of interest that the Census Bureau has at least 
some special arrangements that do not come under this; that is, that 
we have an age search for people who want to get information of when 
they were first recorded in the census and they pay a fee of $4 or $3. 
That search is instituted, and finances itself, so the cost of that is not 
in your budget here. The fees balance out the cost there. 

We also take special censuses that are asked for frequently, somve- 
times by California and sometimes by Illinois, where they want a 
special census and they pay the cost of the Census Bureau carrying 
that out. 

Those are a little different from the sort of thing you are speaking 
of. 

Mr. Coupert. It is connected with the thought I first expressed. 

Dr. Burgess. We have made some progress along those lines, at 
least. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. On this age search, this committee was instrumental 
in making it pay its way. It now collects for the service performed. 
If they knew they were going to get it free, they would be sending in 
capricious requests for search, and that is exac tly what every member 
of this committee has found out. We want all of the government that 
we need but no more. 

Dr. Burocrss. These are places that could be introduced and set out 
as individual services. It is harder for publications—— 

Mr. Cievencer. We realize we are operating under a budget that 
was prepared months ago, but there is no other record that we have 
to work with. We realize the survey that the budget committee is 
making on those items which will come in later and may change them. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $6, 950, 000 $6, 810, 935 $7, 100, 000 
unsferred to “Salaries and expenses, defense production 
activities, Commerce,” pursuant to Public Law 253 —17, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 6, 933, 000 6, 810, 935 7, 100, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 104, 327 
Total available for obligation 7, 037, 327 6, 810, 935 7, 100, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —35, 101 


Obligations incurred esiseaiacicerke 7, 002, 226 6, 810, 935 7, 100, 000 
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Obligations by activities 
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Mr. CLevencer. We will take up the first item, “Salaries and 
expenses,” which appears on page 9 of the committee print and page 
107 of the justifications. For the present fiscal year, the amount is 
$6,810,935 ; the 1954 request is for $7,100,000—an increase of $289,065 
und an increase of 38 in the average number of employees. 

Turning to current census statistics, we will put page 110 of the 
ustifications in the record, which is a list of the various activities. 


CURRENT CENSUS STATISTICS 
Turning to current census statistics, we will put page 110 of the 


justifications in the record, which is a list of the various activities. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows ») 
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The current census statistics activity is the source of most of the Nation’s 
current and continuous statistical information concerning its industrial produc- 
tion, domestic and foreign trade, population, and certain other subjects au- 
thorized by law. The elements selected for measurement are those which have 
been found over the years to be most needed to achieve an understanding of 
current changes affecting the life of the country in a fundamental way. The 
statistical programs which make up this activity are summarized below and 
are described more fully in the justifications which follow. 
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Mr. Cievencer. Who is going to present this ¢ 

Dr. Burerss. Do you want a defense of those figures, even though 
they are going to be changed ¢ 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. If you have somebody you think is more 
familiar with it whom you want to let present it, you can do that, o1 
you can present it yourself. It is up to you. 

Dr. Burcess. The differences are shown on page 110. That is 
one of the places in our tentative plans that there are probably going 
to be substantial differences in, and I wonder if you would wish to 

ive the differences indicated that we are proposing or thinking of. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is entirely up to you. It is just as hard for 
us to work with this hudget under the circumstances as it is for you. 

Mr. WitiiaMs. It does pose a problem all the way around. I won- 
der if it might not be better to get at it on the basis simply of analyzing 
the budget as you have it, recognizing that the changes are just as 
fluid as the weather. That is, we do not know where they are going 
to be. Even if we did, which we do not, we would not know what 
the Bureau of the Budget was going to recommend. So might it not 
be will to concentrate, item by item, on how those particular items 
were made up in this budget ? 

Mr. CLevencer. That is right. Otherwise, we are going to over- 
iook the personnel in some activity. It does not mean we will give 
you all of the personnel you have here or that all of those jobs are 
going to be provided for, but it does mean that all of those activities 
will have had consideration. 

Suppose you just go down the list and take some particular items 
and comment on them. 

Dr. Burress. Suppose I refer to them in detail; suppose I go down 
the list. 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


On “Business statistics.” this is largely retail trade, and this is 
listed as an increase of $115.000. The increase there, which we might 
modify a little but not very much, is due to the fact we want to improve 
the sampling of those retail-trade figures. That is, you cannot 
obviously go out and enumerate every store, as these are monthly 
reports—— - 

Mr. CLevencer. They are spot checks; are they? 

Dr. Burerss. We could call them spot checks; that is, we pick out 
various places as a sample, and get reports from a selected list of 
stores from time to time. It seemed in drawing up this budget—and 
in the main I think my own examination agrees with that—that it is 
desirable to improve the accuracy of the statistics and the reliability 
of the statistics and that we will need to spend that much. I believe 
that is justified, 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 


Now, “Industrial statistics” is largely what we call the trade and 
industry tabulations or the facts for industry tabulations, and that 
involves a principle which we have under consideration. As you may 
know, the steel industry and the automobile industry prepare their 


own figures of monthly production, and the Census Bureau does not 
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have to do that. In other cases, industries that are imports int to make 
a balanced picture do not do it themselves. So, the Census Bureau 
receives reports from a large number of individual companies and 
summarizes those and publishes them for general information. 

I may say we are reviewing the possibility that some of that work 
should be done by the industries themselves rather than by the Census 
sureau and that, with a little pushing, we can have it done that way 
and bring down the cost somewhat. That is one scheme. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


Now, on “Agricultural statistics,” I think perhaps I will call on 
Mr. Eckler to indicate their nature. 

Mr. Eckier. The program of “Agricultural statistics” provides for 
a series of reports on cotton ginning which are called for by law, 
which give information for the country as a whole and for each county 
during the seasons when cotton ginning is being carried on. That ac- 
counts for part of this program of “Agricultural statistics.” 

The other part is for the maintenance of a small number of people 
who prepare special reports in the field of agriculture, who will be 
involved in planning work on the next census of agriculture and mak- 
ing special reports based upon the last census of agriculture. At the 
time when the census-of-agriculture funds are obtained, we estimate 
the cost needed over and above this very small continuing staff which 
is provided for out of this money on “Agricultural statisties.” 

I think those are the highlights of that program. 

Mr. Cievencer. Right there, being in the retail business more or 
less in private life myself, there is no dearth of ginning records for 
people in the business. Information is published generally through 
trade papers. Then it was put on a little postal card that went out, 
and von got it in your mail, although it may not have been of any 
particular interest to you. 

Mr. Ecx.er. ‘I believe I know the circumstances of that. The law 
had a provision that information on the results of the cotton-ginning 
program were to be distributed to a large class of users. As a result 
of that, there was a waste of funds in carrying out the strict letter of 
that law. I believe that has been modified so as to be a little more 
practical. 

Mr. Cievencer. It is the price of being in business, particularly in 
the textile business, in the general market. I know something about 
ginning records. The man in the textile business does not have to get 
that card mailed to him, because most any newspaper of substance 
will give it, and he can keep up with it. 

Mr. Ecxtrr. Am I correct that that is no longer the case? 

Mr. Cievencer. I do not get the little card any more, which used to 
come to my desk. But there was a great uproar when somebody 
thought it was going to be discontinued. As a matter of fact, the in- 
formation has not been discontinued. People who want it get it. But 
I have often made this point: That all of the national distributors 
of merchandise, as well as the chain-store headquarters, have a report 
every Saturday night from their offices in the field on the number of 
men laid off in their town. ‘They get an accurate census, if you please, 
of employment. It is all collected in the operating offices of these 
national chains. 
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And my complaint is of the great amount of money we have spent 
in this Census Bureau for activities such as I have just mentioned, 
which seem to me to be unnecessary. For instance, we get a letter 
from a boss telling us we can do without this thing and to save the 
money, and then the next day we get a letter from somebody working 
for him down in his office, who was evidently keeping’a library of this 
stuff, writing in and demanding it. 


VALUE OF YEAR-OLD STATISTICS 


Now, of just how much value are year-old statistics? Some of your 
figures won’t be in the hands of the general public in less than a year 
after they are collected, will they? You can get some of them out a 
little quicker. The statistics that the trade organizations gather are 
up to date all the time. They do not act in the dark. 

Mr. Ecxtrr. I think you know we put a great deal of emphasis on 
what we call our program of current statistics, which is this program 
we are now discussing. It gives us annual, monthly, and quarterly 
figures. We do not disagree with you on the importance of those 
current figures, Mr. Chairman; but at the same time the benchmark 
or complete figures from censuses will give information for very small 
areas, give information of the rel: ationship of various characteristics 
in terms of great detail. That kind of information is not at all perish- 
able. Those are basic characteristics of business; and, even though 
they come a year late—or, in some cases, 2 years late—they are still 
widely used and demanded by all kinds of users—business, Govern- 
ment, trade associations, and so forth. 

Mr. Cievencer. I know you find all kinds of excuses for it; never- 
theless, in this agricultural statistics census the carrying of this in- 
formation is a thing that gives me concern. Along that line I might 
mention another matter. You cannot get a copy of the 1938 agri- 
cultural yearbook. It is out of print. And you would think it was 
a matter of life and death with some fellow who has a collection and 
the 1938 yearbook is missing. Although it would cost the Government 
all kinds of money, I am surprised ths at they have not printed another 
edition of that, because Bill Jones out in Pumpkin Center has all of 
the yearbooks for 10 or 12 years back except for 1938. I have asked 
all around among my own people to try to find one. 

But there is no use talking. If we are ever going to get this Gov- 
ernment down to a livable size, we have to get down to the necessary 
things and do away with some frills, which is symptomatic in the 
whole Government of what we call bureaucracy. 

Mr. Ecker. I wonder if the committee would appreciate my 
showing a chart of this. 

Mr. CLeveNnGER. You can prove anything by a chart. I know that. 
I have looked at them until I had a separation of the retina. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you make all those charts especially for us? 

Mr. Ecker. No, sir. I have one chart that shows over the period 
of the last 6 years money expended on this work, making allowance 
for pay increases and other changes in cost. We are having less than 
half as much now for this current statistical work as we did in 1947. 
That is a tremendous decrease. 
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COST AND SAVINGS FROM OPERATION OF UNIVAC COMPUTING MACHINE 


Mr. Cievencer. How much do you have invested now in computing 
machines like the Univac? What did that thing finally cost us when 
it was brought down: what was its final total cost ? 

Mr. Atexanper. The initial cost of that was $578,000, and we are 
having to pay $75,000 to have it moved to Washington. That is what 
we call a capital expense, of buying the machine and delivering it 
to us here—$653,000. (This total does not include building altera- 
tions—see table on p. 65.) 

Mr. Crevencer. What can you tell us definitely about what it has 
saved us since you began using it? You were using it at a disad- 
vantage in Philadelphia. What can you tell us definitely it has saved 
us in hours of manpower? 

Dr, Burerss. That is one thing that was considered by the Depart- 
ment and the Census Bureau—if the time is appropriate for getting 
a secor.d machine. 

Mr. Crievencer. Is that a more comprehensive or bigger machine ? 

Dr. Bureess. He wants to know how much has been saved by the 
Univac machine, by the operations that have been done on that to 
date—not in the future. 

Mr. Hansen. The Univac we have now, of course, is now in process 
of being moved. It is not operating today. We had it at Phila- 
delphia for about a year and three-quarters, and we did work on the 
1950 census. We have had a period of learning to work with this 
Univac, and through some of this period of learning we have had 
operating costs on which we did not get effective returns. 

The more recent jobs it has done have been done at a rate that 
means we have been able to do jobs at about half the price they would 
cost if they were done on the conventional equipment. 

Taking the overall period, we still have learning to do with it. I 
won't be able to say we saved anything during this period, but we 
have learned to.use it so that in the more recent jobs it has saved. 

We have analyzed some of the more recent jobs. They ran a 
little less than 50 percent as compared to the estimated cost of carry- 
ing the same jobs out the other way. 

Mr. CLevencer. But up to now you have both the manual operation 
and the machine ? 

Dr. Burcess. There have been machine tabulations with the elec- 
tronic machine and with old-line equipment. 

Mr. Hansen. The first year of operation of this machine we used 
it on jobs that we were also doing the other way the first 8 months. 
In the last year of operation we have been using it on complete parts 
of the full job, doing one part on the Univac, because the Univac ca- 
pacity is big enough to do but a small fraction of the work of a big 
job like the 1950 census; so we took certain selected parts of that job. 
On one part the estimated cost on punched card equipment is about 
$180,000, which is about twice the actual cost on Univac. 

Mr. CLevencer. Do you own those other machines, or are they leased 
machines? 

Mr. Hansen. The other equipment is part owned and part rented. 
That is the punch-card equipment. The Univac machine we own. 
Mr. Cievencer. So that is about all the information you can give 

us as to the effect. 
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Mr. Hansen. Our estimates on the use of additional equipment 
ire based on the ectual performance of the Univac we now have, 
after we have demonstrated that we can do jobs with it at about half 
the cost. 

Dr. Burerss. The actual man-hours required, and so forth, on some 
of the recent jobs we can summarize and make into an exhibit. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes: we can do that. 

(Eprror’s Norr.—Explanation of estimated savings may be found 
on p. 65.) 

Mr. Cievencer. Now, as I recali we were told we could expect 
this machine to be delivered in 1949. Now, 1950, 1951, and 1952 
have gone by and we are in 1953, and we are still waiting. 

Dr. Burcess. You can show results in the second half of 1952; can 
vou not ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. Richt. 

Dr. Burerss. And show the volume of work done in comparison 
with what it would have cost to do it the other way ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. Right. 

Mr. Crevencer. That would be interesting, but what would be 
more interesting would be a decline in this budget, showing a saving. 

Mr. Avexanper. As indicated on page 156 of the justifications in 
the estimate for tabulating work on the censuses of business, trans- 
os ition, and manufactures we were able to reduce those estimates 
by $400,000 in anticipation of being able to use two Univacs in that 
tabulation work. 


CENSUSES OF BUSINESS, TRANSPORTATION, MANUFACTURES, AND MINERAL 
INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Cievencer. Last year it was testified that the cost of the cen- 
suses of business, transportation, manufactures, and mineral indus 
tries would be approximately $17 million, with the exception of the 
census of transportation. The total cost is now estimated at $22,590,- 
300, with the transportation census costing $3,269,040, leaving $19,- 
21,260 as the cost for the other. That is an increase of $2,300,000 
over your estimate last year. Now, the question is, why. 

Mr. ALexanper. I am not sure just what figures you are using. 

Mr. Cievencer. I am using the figures from your testimony of a 
year ago. 

Mr. ALexanper. The budget before you anticipates $17,338,000 as 
the total cost of the censuses of business and manufactures. The 
actual cost in 1947 and 1948 for the same censuses was $17,602,000. 
There was an actual dollar decrease the re of nearly $300,000. In 
addition, we have absorbed approximately $2 million in pay increases 
and other costs of supplies and materials since 1947 and 1948. 

Mr. Crevencer. You are asking in the 1954 budget for $21 million. 

Mr. ALexanper. Of that $21 million, $1 million is for the second 
Univac. There is also $3.3 million for the census of transportation and 
*802,000 for the census of mineral industries, which was not taken 
n 1947 and 1948. So that when you take those—— 

Mr. Cievencer. We are not talking about 1947; we are talking about 
vour testimony of a year ago. 

Mr. ALexanperR. Our reference there was to those two censuses of 
business and manufactures which were the only ones taken in 1947 
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and 1948. And our testimony at that time intended that our estimates 
for the 1953 counterparts would be less than the actual cost of those 
two censuses in 1947 and 1948. Making allowance for the pay increases 

vhich we are absorbing and the price increases, there is a net reduc- 
tive in cost of around $2,300,000. Without allowance for prices, there 
is an actual decrease of about $300,000. 

Mr. CLevencer. Here on page 82 was Mr. Rooney’s question: 

Mr. Rooney. Do I understand correctly that the total cost of this appropria- 
tion item when finally considered will be $17 million? 

Mr. GRIEvVEs. I would say that is approximately correct, with the exception 
of the census of transportation which is a new census. I would like to say just 
a word about that. 

Then follows the statement that “the Census Bureau has never 
before taken a census of transportation.” 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The estimate we are coming in for plus all of the 
preparatory costs previously appropriated for those two censuses that 
we were talking about; that is, excluding transport ation—— 

*, CLEVENGER. You said “this appropriation item.’ 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Excluding the census of transportation, and we 
intended to exclude in the comparison mineral industries and the 
second Univac. 

Mr. Cievencer. Now you are asking for another Univac on the 
rather nebulous showing you made on the present one; is that not 
right? 

Mr. Hansen. I think we have, and would be glad to submit to you, 
the evidence to show that while we have had a learning period here, 
and have had difficulties during that learning period, we have evidence 
that this is an economical type of investment for the Government to 
make. Wecan get more out of it per unit of cost. 


DELAY IN GETTING UNIVAC MACHINE IN OPERATION 


Mr. CLevencer. Do you realize that for almost 5 years you have been 
talking about that machine, with a lot of pious hope each year as to 
what it would do? 

Mr. Hansen. The initial discussion, of course, was all before one 
of these existed. It was being designed and constructed during the 
period we were having the discussion. It has actually been in our 
possession not quite 2 years. 

Mr. Cievencer. I can show you statements in the record where it 
has been said it would be ready for the 1950 census. 

Mr. Rooney. We were supposed to start saving money previous to 
the 1950 decennial census. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is right. 

Mr. Hansen. I do not believe the record will show we were to save 
money previous to that. Wealways discussed it with the hope of hav- 
ing some economies in the 1950 census. 

Mr. Rooney. If I may say so, I doubt very much that you would 
have gotten a nickel from this committee if such representations were 
not made. 

Mr. ae If I might add a remark, I think we definitely hoped 
from the beginning that would be delivered more rapidly than it 
was. The problem of developing this machine, which was the first of 
this particular type ever made, was a pretty big engineering problem. 
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The difference between this machine and the others which had existed 
before was that we had requirements for very large-scale input and 
output, tre mendous numbers of facts going in and tremendous num- 
bers of facts coming out, but not very much being done with the facts 
while they were in the machine; whereas the previous machine that 
had been built was just the reverse. They fed in a relatively small 
number of facts, worked on those for long periods of time, and then 
came out with small numbers. It was a completely different engineer- 
ing problem from anything the designers had experienced before. So 
it was delivered to us much later than we were led to believe by the 
company it would be possible to deliver it. Consequently, it became a 
real fight to get the effective experience out of it that was hoped for 
for the 1950 census. 
We did, however, still get some real value, as Mr. Hansen says. 


QUESTION OF DEFERRING BUSINESS AND AGRICULTURE CENSUSES 


Mr. Cievencer. I am going to ask a question here. It involves 
quite a little money. 

I think we will agree that we are in a period of strain on the national 
resources, where we are preparing not only ourselves but practically 
the whole of what we call the Western World, or free world. 

I am going to ask you this question seriously, not only with regard 
to the Bureau of Census’ work as to the census of business, but with 
regard to the census of agriculture. Considering all that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gives us, with all the checks and photographs and 
even a crop program, with an estimate being made in agricultural 
counties of the United States, would the United States suffer if we 
deferred both of these censuses in this period of stress and strain ? 

Dr. Bureess. You are on a different topic here. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is right. 

Dr. Burcess. We are going through the current census reports, 

Mr. CLEvENGER. I am looking at $21 million here. 

Dr. Burcrss. Perhaps we ought to turn to that and consider our 
justifications there. 

Mr. Cievencer. We will go back to the justifications. You can 
think over that question of mine and answer it any time you like. 

Dr. Burcess. One answer which I was preparing to pass on to a 
Congressman, who brought it up, as coming from a constituent, who 
wrote in about it, is on the annual survey of manufactures. This is 
not included in the budget for this year—but since the last 5-year 
census of manner ies we have had several such surveys. That sur- 
vey was paid for by the Defense Department, because it was so valu- 
able. It is essential to the defense agencies in order to make alloca- 
tions of materials. 

To illustrate, I know they have been filling out reports in the West- 
ern Electric Co., and trying to get copper. The agencies that make 
the allocations have to have information about what copper and steel 
are used for. 

The survey of manufactures, which cost $250,000 a year, taken on a 
sample basis in between the 5-year censuses, is one of the essential 
implements when they are making that allocation of materials. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is quite different from this. 

Dr. Burcess. You mean the $250,000 survey ? 
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Mr. Cievencer. It is quite different from an agricultural census or a 
census of business. 

Dr. Burress. The census of business means the retail trade. 

I believe that Thursday we are going to a retail federation meeting. 
Those people need certain figures in order to make their sales planning 
and sales research on where the market is for different things. They 
would like to have the Census Bureau get a lot more than we can get. 

Mr. Cievencer. They have their Saturday night reports from each 
one of their managers, too. They do not operate their businesses on 
cold statistics. 

I know that. I have been a member of this association for years. 

I just think that right now, if we are going to stay solvent and if we 
are going to retain the strength necessary to carry this load which 
willy-nilly has been handed to us, we are going to have to begin to 
consider, before we spend $21 million or $19 million or any other sum, 
what is absolutely necessary. 

I know the Defense Department does not consider these too much. 
The sky is the limit there. That is not any reason why this committee 
and the Commerce Department should throw away caution. 

Dr. Bureess. I can say that we have been sympathizing with that 
point of view. If we had a phonograph record of what has been said 
in our discussions it would show sympathy with your viewpoint. 

Mr. CLevencer. Now I will let you get back to the justifications. 

Dr. Burerss. We would think of it as a reduction in the amount 
listed here, rather than wiping it out. 

Mr. Crievencer. I do not want to withhold anything that will 
strengthen my Government or help it, but I do not want to add any- 
thing that will weaken it. 

Dr. Burcess. If you are interested primarily in the censuses where 
the big sums come in, would it be better to turn to that part ? 

Mr. Cuzvencer. I am just throwing that out as a thought. You go 
ahead and let us see what we can do w “ith the justifications. 

Dr. Burcrss. There are two parts. In the Census Bureau we value 
the current reports because they do get information out promptly. 

This material on current reports comes first in the document, su 
we will follow that. 

Mr. Crevencer. All right. 

Dr. Bureess. The current agricultural statistics is not a large iten:. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you going to come back to the Univac machine? 

Dr. Burarss. Yes. That comes in later. That was in anticipation, 
as a matter of fact, in the discussion at this point. 

Mr. Roonry. Do not worry, Dr. Burgess; we will get around to 
everything. 

Dr. Burcrss. All right. 

Mr. Roonry. You just follow the chairman. 

Dr. Burerss. I think it would be no secret that we are giving very 
careful consideration to that second Univac machine. 

Mr. Wru1aMs. Very definitely. 

Dr. Burcess. From the point of view expressed by the chairman. 

Mr. Crievencer. I am sorry I broke your chain of thought. 

Dr. Burerss. As was mentioned, it will all come in before we are 
through, only in just a little different arrangement than we had 
thought. 
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FOREIGN TRADE AND VESSEL SHIPPING STATISTICS 


Now, the biggest item in this current item list for 1954 is the “Foreign 
trade and vessel shipping statistics,” $1144 million. That has seemed 
pretty firm to me. 

Checking back on the historical statistics of the United States, 
ind these figures on merchandise exports and imports, that is one of 
the series that goes back to the founding of the country, back to 1790. 
Gold and silver imports did not get in until 1820. That is a long 

tanding series, and one of the most thoroughly integrated into the 
country’s operations. That is the export and import statistics and 
the vessel shipping statistics. 

Do you want to explain that a little more, Mr. Grieves ? 

Mr. Grieves. The program consists essentially of two parts, foreign 
trade and vessel shipping. 

In the foreign-trade statistics, there is a record of the types of 

erchandise, measured in terms of quantity and dollar value, that 
leave the United States destined for foreign countries, and the amounts 

‘f each type of commodity that enter the United States as imports, 
“at the countries from which they come. 

The second part of the program, which is called vessel-shipping 
statistics, measures the movements of cargo in the foreign trade from 
ndividual port to individual port, and the trade routes which are 
used. It shows the amount of trade on American-flag vessels and 
foreign-flag vessels on each trade route of the world. Its unit of 
measure is shipping weight as distinguished from value or quantity 
is used in the foreign-trade statistics. 

The vessel shipping statistics in their present form are the only 
official source of such information for the foreign trade of the United 
States and are used by the Maritime Commission and the Board of 
Army Engineers in heu of the data which they formerly required 
from stet umship companies. 

Mr. Rooney. They are used by the Bureau of Customs, too; are 
they not ? 

Mr. Grieves. That is right. 

Dr. Burcess. They are an essential element in adjusting tariffs, 
for instance. This is a long-standing series. 

Mr. Grieves. These are the only comprehensive figures we have in 
the United States on this subject. 

The workload has remained at a very high level. In fact, this 
year I think it is important to note that the number of transactions 
in the foreign trade is running ahead of the budget by a considerable 
margin. 


POPULATION AND HOUSING STATISTICS 


Dr. Bureerss. If there are no further questions on that item, next 
is the populs ation and housing statistics. This is a current population 
survey which leads to a monthly report on unemployment and the 
size of the labor force in this country. It has some additional break- 
downs available. 

The increase suggested there, $86,000, we are giving further con- 
sideration to. The increase is to include some material on consumer 
purchases and inventories, partly to try out whether this sample of 
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households that we look at each month, for which we have an estab- 
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lished procedure for securing statistics, can advantageously be used to 
provide additional information. Those people could also be asked 
to give some information about recent purchases, and how much of 
this and that they actually are holding in stock. This interests sales- 
research people. 1 believe some information of that sort would be 
very desirable. 

This was suggested, I believe, by the Bureau of the Budget, Office 
of Statistical Standards. They thought that to round out the 
country’s supply of information in that area it would be valuable for 
us to make some studies on that account. 


UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


You all remember, I think back in the 1930’s, when there was 
much discussion and a lot of divergent estimates about how much 
unemployment there was in this country. We had to put items of 
information together, some of it good and some of it not. Those who 
made estimates were millions apart on the estimates as to how many 
were unemployed. 

Now we have this sampling study of around 25,000 households, 
giving information on that point, which is a better guide to action and 
thinking about the matter. 

Mr. Cievencer. Right along that line, I notice in my home paper 
the unemployment in my county and every county is given, at the 
unemployment office at the courthouse; and for the State, every week. 

Dr. Burcess. From what is this taken? 

Mr. Cievencer. I do not know whether all the States do it or not, 
but that is Ohio. 

Dr. Burcess. From what? 

Mr. Cievencer. Unemployment. 

Dr. Burcess. Where do the reports come from ? 

Mr. Cievencer. From the State unemployment commission. Why 
take another check on it? It is duplication. That is what I am 
thinking of. 

Dr. Burgess. I think if you reviewed the two sources carefully there 
might be a difference. Mr. Eckler can testify about that. 

Mr. Cievencrr. Do you furnish them to the State of Ohio, or the 
State of New York? 

Mr. Ecxter. To supplement what Dr. Burgess has said, those 
figures are based upon those who are registered for unemployment 
benefits under the provisions in each State for insurance against un- 
employment. Those figures differ a good deal from the total figures 
on the number who are unemployed. 

In the first place, not all workers are covered by the insurance. In 
the second place, there is a period of working time before they become 
eligible. They also exhaust their benefits and go off the list. 

For example, after the war we found a tremendous difference be- 
tween the figures from this source and the figures from this sample 
which we carry out. 

Our estimate is the only basis of comprehensive figures on all classes 
of people. The State figures cover, for example, only wage and 
salary workers, and they do not cover certain industries at all. These 
figures are taken into account, but to give the overall measure of un- 
employment or employment or hours of work, duration of unem- 
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ployment, characteristics, family composition, age, sex, color, and a 
lot of other facts, this sample which we carry out is the only basis. 

Dr. Burcess. People entering the labor market and people getting 
out of school cannot be in the State unemployment reports, 

Mr. Ecxier. No. 

Dr. Burcess. They are not covered. There are differences; that 
is the main point between the two figures. 

Mr. CieveNcer. Let us go ahead with the rest of the presentation. 


GOVERN MENT STATISTICS 


Dr. Burerss. Now, the Government statistics are a relatively small 
item, but this is a summary of the expenditures, debts, revenues and 
employment, for the local governments and State governments in the 
United States. This is the only place where that information is sym- 
marized. It is a continuing study which has shown its usefulness, I 
think, 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT 


The Statistical Abstract and Special Reports is next. The Sta- 
tistical Abstract is the annual volume which summarizes not only the 
census statistics but the statistics of the other branches of the Govern- 
ment. It is the handbook on which many other statistical summaries 
are based. It makes available to people material of that sort, which 
is carefully compiled and selected. 

The “Special reports” include an item responsible for the increase 
proposed here, $80,000. This is a county summary of material, largely 
from the old-age and survivors’ insurance records, I believe, which 
has been prepared every year, which has been financed in part by funds 
not furnished through the Census appropriation. 

That arrangement was terminated. It was thought, in order to 
keep it up annually, it needed another $80,000. That is the reason 
it was entered here. 

Looking at it with special care, I believe that is something which 
under the circumstances might be dropped out; that is, the increase 
of $80,000. 

On the main item of “Statistical abstract,’ I think there is no 
question about that. 

GEOGRAPITY 


Now, the “Geography” group is part of the Census organization 
to facilitate the operation of finding the business concerns and the 
people, assigning districts, and drawing up samples. You need to 
have maps of all the cities and towns and areas in the United States 
so as to assign the districts. That is a service job for the rest of the 
organization. | 

FIELD OPERATIONS 


Next is the “Field operations.” Again, for many of these reports, 
both the censuses and these current reports of population, housing, 
labor foree, and so forth, we have to recruit canvassers, enumerators, 
and such in the field, who are part-time workers, who go around to 
see the people and get the information needed. 
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The “Tabulating-equipment operations” explain themselves, I 


think. 


STATISTSCAL STANDARDS 


Next is the “Statistical standards” group, working with Mr. Hansen 
here on technical methods. They are specially concerned with 
ampling operations, in our terminology. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE CONTRIBUTION ACT 


Of course, the Federal Insurance Contribution Act is for certain 
people not covered under the Government annuity plan, but under 
social security. We have to have contributions for that. 

That rounds out the total. As I tried to indicate, the difference 
of $281,000 is one of the points we are looking at carefully, to see 
if any increase in these current veports and standard and basic opera- 
tions of the Bureau of Census is appropriate under the circumstances, 
or whether they can be trimmed a little, or trimmed a good bit. 

It is not a large increase proportionately, of course, in any case; 
buat, aside from the increase in the first item of “Business statistics,” 
we will look at all of them pretty hard. 

Does the committee have other questions on these annual items or 
these periodic reports and the nucleus organizations / 

The next thing would be to take up page 142. 

Mr. Coupert. Mr. Chairman ? 

Dr. Burerss. Yes? 


QUESTION OF DUPLICATION OF WORK OF SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Couperr. Are you familiar, by any chance, with the sort of 
statistical surveys and reports prepared by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission on industry ? 

Dr. Burcrss. Yes, somewhat. 

Mr. Couprrr. Are they in anywise duplicative of the statistical 
industrial reports to which you are referring now ? 

Dr. Burcrss. I should not think so. That is, there is a point there 
in connection with the Census of Manufactures that I would put down 
as one of the things to look into. 

Reports of the type you speak of, and those of the Federal Trade 
Commission and some of the other Government organizations, are 
reports of companies, and are very much concerned with profits and 
rates of profits. 

The Census of Manufactures is interested in the products, com- 
modities produced, and is based on establishments. That is, a 
are many companies, such as the Western Electric Co., which have : 
good many different establishments which are reported sopaeately 
to the Census. 

The Census can draw from such figures information about the re- 
lations of employees, and payroll, and the value added by manufac- 
ture, and so forth. That sort of thing cannot be covered by com- 
pany reports such as those of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 


sion. 
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Mr. Couprrt. I think it would be very interesting, Mr. Secretary, 
f somebody in the new administration should find it possible to have a 
look at some of these statistics-gathering and statistics-disseminating 
organizations such as yours, the | Securities and Exchange Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, and the Economic Advisers, all of 
whom compile and disseminate some kind of statistics relating to 
industry. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. We already have that under way. 

Mr. Couprrr. It seems to be highly unlikely that there is not some 
substantial measure of duplication there. 

Mr. Wituiams. We are satisfied that there is duplication, and that 
s already under way. Just what it is going to uncover and what ob- 
stacles we will encounter in uncovering it we do not know, because 
there are a lot of departments involved. 

Mr. Coupert. I realize that. 

Mr. WititaMs. We have already gotten a taste of it. Weare trying 
to instigate at least some action along those lines. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Cievencer. Will you say something as to “General administra- 
tion,’ which is shown on page 136 of the justifications ¢ 

Dr. Burgess. This is for the central staff. I guess Mr. Eckler can 
comment as to the different headings on that. 

Mr. Ecker. I would be glad to hit the highlights of those. 

This heading, “General administration,” is “perh: ups to some extent 
misleading, by ‘imply ing that this is all overhead organization. Exec- 
utive direction, as you see, is a small group of people consisting of the 
Director’s office and the assistant directors who are responsible for 
the major areas of the Bureau’s work. ‘They make general policy and 
program determinations. 

The information group is a very small group which is concerned in 
considerable part with establishing an understanding of the censuses 
so that as they are taken we can reduce costs because of the fact that 
people are prepared for the censuses and are ready with the proper 
information. ‘Thereby the cost of operation is reduced and the aceu- 
racy of the statistics is increased because of better understanding. 

The two largest groups there are personnel and administrative 
services, and they operate to a very considerable extent on ratios which 
are determined as reasonable-performance standards for the Govern- 
ment as a whole. 

[ may note that our location in Suitland does involve some higher 
costs than the average in certain areas because of the fact that we have 
a higher employment turnover and more problems of transportation 
and so on, 

The personnel functions are pretty much the standard functions of 
recruitment, placement, classification, and general review of organiza- 
tion and related tasks, in accordance with prescribed ratios that apply 
throughout the Government. 

Dr. Bureess. I think you might put in a statement there, Mr. 
Eckler, on one point I have noted. Administering the Government 
personnel rules, the civil-service rules, makes quite a problem out of 
this thing. I experienced quite a bit of that, coming in from outside. 
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In some ways the Government personnel rules are more rigid. There 
is difficulty about shoving off people who are not making g good. 

I know, as the committee must know, since some of. you may be 
associated in looking into the general practice of the Civil Service 
under the rules they have, that there is a problem there. You may 
be looking into whether they have gotten too rigid and whether we 
have to spend too much money in seeing that people with higher 
seniority are given the right to bump other people. 

The Census Bureau has a varying load. With the decennial census 
it gets up to 150,000 individuals or more in the peak years. We are 
just getting the last of those people released now. Then we will have 
some on the Census of Business and Manufactures, if you follow the 
plan. There will be some increase, though perhaps not as much as 
this budget may call for at the moment. 

Running that under the exact rules, you have to follow procedures 
which keep our personnel people busier on that phase of the work than 
might be the best way of handling it. We might get along with fewer 
people and do some jobs that an ordinary personnel department would 
do, otherwise, but they do not have time for it. 


ECONOMISTS 


Mr. Cievencer. I notice in the Department of Commerce we have 
330 listed as economists, of which 6 are in the Census, and that you have 
a new one this year in your request, a grade 14, at $9,600. Could you 
tell us about the necessity for adding this gentleman ? 

Dr. Buroess. This is raising it from 5 to 6% 

Mr. Cievencrr. From 6 to 7. 

Dr. Burcess. Six to seven. 

Mr. Avexanver. That position is connected with this program you 
mentioned relating to the survey of consumers’ purchases and inven- 
tories of honsehold goods. 

Mr. CLevencer. You know, these various departments are getting 
almost as many economists as the Army has generals. It is getting 
io be slightly topheavy, we feel. 

Mr. Aurxanver. The hiring of that person, of course, will depend 
on going ahead with that program. 

Dr. Burcess. The program might be modified. 

Mr. ALtexanper. That is correct. 

Dr. Burcess. That person has not been hired yet. 

Mr. CLevencer. It is in your new budget, in this present budget. 

Dr. Burcess. Yes. 

ir. Ecxurr. Mr. Chairman, I should like to state that the number of 
6 or 7 does not seem excessive for an organization which deals with the 
great mass of facts about American industry, foreign trade, trans- 
portation, agriculture, retail and wholesale trade, manufacturing, 
and so on, all of which are basic economic activities. 

Now, in the planning of these censuses and the development of the 
programs which meet the needs of industry and industrial economists, 
I believe we require some people with knowledge of economic factors, 
so that I should not think this too high. 

Mr. CiLevencer. I might say, Mr. Eckler, that you may be suffering 
from modesty, because the Office of International Trade has 141 econo- 
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mists and the Office of Business Economics has 75, and the NPA has 
11. Maybe you are suffering from an excess of modesty here. 

Dr. Burerss. You are not critic izing us, Saying you think we should 
have more? 

Mr. CLevENGER. No, I am not. 


REPLACEMENT OF BUSES 


You have a couple of new cars here in the language change shown 
on page v9. 

Mr. ALExANDER. Those are replacements of 2 school-type buses used 
to transport people and work materials from Suitland to downtown 
Government offices and people from downtown who have to come 
out to Suitland on business. They are 1946 models, which have well 
over 70,000 miles in mileage on them, and they need replacement at the 
ear liest possib le moment. 

The estimate of $8,000 is in the request under “General administra- 
tion” for their replacement. 

Dr. Burerss. Would it be possible for the committee to come out 
and see us at Suitland sometime? We would treat you kindly. 

Mr. CLevencer. Actually, we have so little time left. 

Dr. Burerss. I know. 

Ir, CLEVENGER. We have a lot to cover, as you can see. 

Dr. Burcrss. Yes. I know you have a lot to do. 

Mr. Cievencer. Have you any questions, Mr. Bow, on what we 
have covered so far? 

Dr. Burerss. I was going to go next to the economic censuses. 

Mr. Cievencer. We have to take up the Census of Business. I 
thought there might be some inquiries first. 

Mr. Bow. I want to ask some questions when we come down to the 
publications and distribution, but I do not think we have reached 
that point in the hearings. 

Mr. CLevenGcER. You can ask questions on that now. 

Dr. Bureess. Yes. 


NUMBER AND COST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Bow. I should like to know how many pamphlets and reports 
you are printing in your Bureau now. Do you know how many 
separate items are being published ? 

Dr. Buraerss. Of course, the Government Printing Office does it. 

Mr. Bow. I know, but they are being distributed by the Bureau 
of Census. 

Mr. Ecker. I think we should ask Mr. Kehres to come in. I am 
not sure he has the figure with him. 

Dr. Bureerss. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. Can you give us the cost of printing the publications? 

Dr. Bureess. Can you pick out the printing item? 

Mr. Kehres is here. Perhaps he can take up the first question 
first. 

The first question asked was: Could you say how many different 
items we print. 

Mr. Bow. That you have for distribution to the general public. 
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Mr. Kenres. I cannot give you the exact number. I have a listing 
of them here. 

Mr. Bow. Can you give us an estimate as to the number? 

Mr. Kenres. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Burerss. The other item you might have, Mr. Alexander, about 
what we spend for printing. 

Mr. ALexanper. Our regular printing program calls for about 
$119,000 a year for periodicals. That is on page 138 in the justifica- 
tions. There is a breakdown of printing and binding, showing the 
amounts for periodic publications, other publications, publie use 
forms, and tabulating cards and paper. 

Mr. Bow. For your printing and reproduction you have an item 
of $253.560. 

Mr. AvexaNnprer. That is the total figure for our regular program. 

Mr. Bow. That is your total figure. 

How do you handle the distribution of your publications? Is it 
just on request, to people who ask for them ¢ 

Mr. Kenres. May I answer that ¢ 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Kenmes. We have two different categories. One is on an an- 
nual paid subscription basis. 

The other is to handle requests from an individual or a concern, for 
a particular publication, which is also on a paid basis. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Bow. It has come to my attention from several sources that 
someone may write in for a publication, and he apparently goes on 
the mailing list, and from that time on he continues to receive other 
publications from the Bureau of Census. Some of the people who 
have written me about it say that the material they get is of abso- 
lutely no benefit to them, and they do not need it. 

[ am wondering whether that is the usual thing, that a man’s name 
goes on a mailing list and he just automatically receives material 
from the Bureau of Census. 

Mr. Kenres. No. I would like to explain that by saying this: We 
have, for a number of years, circularized our list at least once each 
year to find out whether or not the subscribers, or the individuals 
who are on the list, are still interested. Now, in order to remain on 
the list they must reply to that circularization, 

Approximately a year ago we went into an extensive pricing ar- 
rangement, whereby we priced each individual publication. Our lists 
were condensed a vreat deal more through this procedure. 

What might have existed some years in the past I question would 
till exist. 

COLLECTIONS FROM PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Bow. How many of your publications do you now receive com- 
pensation for? How many are paid for? 

Mr. Kenres. May I answer this? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Krires. They are all priced, except, I believe, 12 reports on 
cotton ginning, which are sent out to selected counties and coopera- 
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tors Who furnish the information. Those are the only free publica 
tions. By that, I mean they do not have a price. 

All other publications are priced either by the Census Bureau o 
by the Superintendent of Documents. 


FREE MAILING LIS 


I would like to mention also that we still do have a free list of those 
concerns, individuals, libraries, and gentlemen like yourself, who are 
eligible for free distribution. That is the press, radio, and so forth 

Mr. Bow. What does that free list amount to in dollars and cents? 

Mr. Kenres. Well, it it is a good-sized list, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Could you give me some idea as to the actual cost of it? 

Mr. Keures. The cost of it ? 

Mr. Bow. The cost to the Department. 

Mr. Kenres. No; I cannot at this time give you an idea as to the 
cost. Lecould give you a “guesstimate” at the moment as to the number. 

Mr. Bow. Allright. 

Mr. Kenres. I would judge that on our free mailing list we would 
have, out of a total of maybe 50,000 to 60,000 listings, perhaps some 
20,000 or 25,000 listings who are still on a free basis. 

Now, I would like to be able to furnish the information, provided 
you would like to have it. 

Mr. Bow. I would like very much to have it. 

Mr. Kenres. Fine. 

(The following information was supplied for the record :) 


STATEMENT ON DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR CENSUS PUBLICATIONS 


The Bureau of the Census publication program involves the publishing of a 
series of regular and recurring reports as well as special reports as required. 
providing statistics on such subjects as wholesale and retail trade, governmental! 
finances and employment, manufactured products, cotton ginnings, foreign trade, 
population and housing, and labor force. These subjects are covered by 119 
regular and current reports, of which 33 are issued on an annual basis, 11 quar 
terly, and the remainder, 75, mostly on a monthly basis. 

Under the regulations issued by the Department of Commerce, many important 
classes of users of census statistics are entitled to the regular series without 
charge. These classes include individuals and organizations who regularly fur- 
nish information to the Bureau of the Census in connection with a particular 
survey for which publications are being requested and whose cooperation is 

essary in carrying out these authorized surveys; Federal, State, and local 
governmental agencies; public, educational, and selected scientific libraries 
nonprofit civic, research, and trade associations; Members of Congress for thei 
personal use; the press, radio, television, and educators for teaching or researc! 
use: foreign and international statistical agencies on exchange basis: and en 
bassies. During the present year nearly 1,300,000 copies will be furnished 
persons and organizations of the classes specified above in accordance with de 

rtmental policy, at a printing cost of about $91,000. 

Because of the wide distribution of Census statistics in newspapers, trade 

urnals, financial magazines, trade association reports, and other media, the 
needs of large classes of users are met without access to individual census r-¢ 
ports. It is believed that public responsibility includes the publication of the 

ata in such form that they can be supplied to the Government, the press, and 
ther basic media of public information, but that the special service of having 
he data supplied promptly and directly to a private individual or agency should 
paid for by the beneficiary. During the present year, nearly 200,000 copies 
be sold on a subscription basis and a considerable number of additiona! 
vies will be distributed on a price basis to take care of individual requests 
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Mr. Bow. I have been somewhat concerned for some time about 
the distribution of much material, not only from this department, 
but from all departments. 

Mr. Nietson. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I should like to bring up 
a point in this connection. 

I have a letter from the Public Printer with respect to the sale of 
publications of the Department of Commerce, in which the Census 
Bureau is included. The letter indicates that the total sales of pub- 
lications of the Department of Commerce during the fiscal year 1952 
have exceeded those of all other Government agencies. The sales of 
all publications for the fiscal year amounted to $5,019,988.66, of which 
$1,415,098 represents sales of the publications of the Department of 
Commerce. 

I should like to make this available to the committee [handing let- 
ter to chairman . 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Secretary, I think you would be interested in the 
fact that Members of Congress have publications which we can send 
to our constituents. The Federal Security Agency has a baby book. 
The Department of Agriculture has a number of pamphlets. 

Last year I circularized everyone who had requested pamphlets 
from me, to ask them their opinions as to whether or not they were 
of value, and whether the taxpayer ought to continue to pay for 
them. I was surprised at the number of people who replied in many 
instances saying that they did not think they were of value, and also 
the number of people who replied saying that they thought they were | 
of value but that the people ought to pay for them. Tt was a sur- 
prising list of replies. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. What was the nature of the original inquiry? 
Were they inquiring for some particular publication ? 

Mr. Bow. They sent in for them, and I had sent on the publications 
which they were inquiring about, and at the end of the year I asked 
my people to evaluate the publications and advise me what they 
thought about them. So many of them suggested that they ought 
to pay for them. 

The Public Printer is very much interested in that. I just want to 
call that to your attention. I think there are a number of things put 
out by the Government which could be paid for. 

Dr. Buroess. Did you make a statistical summary ? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. I do have that. 

Dr. Bureess. That would be of interest. 

Mr. Bow. I think we could cut down a lot of our free distribution. 

Dr. Burcess. I think you have a good point about the one-time in- 
quiries coming in and the people accidentally getting onto a list. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 





















PROCEEDS FROM SALE OF DOCUMENTS 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Burgess, do you have the amount of return 
for the Census Bureau from the sale of documents, deposited in the 
Treasury ¢ 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, that is included in the letter. 
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Mr. Cievencer. Do you have it by itself? It might be pertinent 
at this time. 

Mr. Bow. This is just for the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Nretson. We have the Census Bureau item. In fiscal year 1951 
the Census Bureau publications sold were $136,000. In 1952 it was 
£962,000, an increase of about $126,000. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is pretty nearly double. 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. CLevencer. These printing costs which are listed here do not 
cover the cost of printing those things; is that right? That is 
separate ¢ 

Mr. Nretson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLEevencrER. Mr. Coon ¢ 

Mr. Coon. I do not have any questions, Mr. Chairman, but I just 
want to compliment Mr. Williams on his general opening statement 
and his desire to work for more economy in this program. I think 
he committee will be very interested in all economies that can be 
worked out in this program. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Thank you. This works both ways. I am inter- 
ested now in Mr. Bow’s comment on the analysis of the publication 
listribution. I would like to go into that more, with your help. 

Mr. Bow. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Witt1aMs. I did not want to press the point, but I think I may 
have missed the first part of that statement. Perhaps it is worth 
taking a moment further. 

Did the inquiries originally come to you by somebody writing in for 
a particular document, and then they received a lot of them? 

Mr. Bow. Not necessarily, Mr. Secretary. We have publications 
ivailable for constituents, We send out a list each year to our 
farmers, for instance, on the list of publications available to them, and 
then we see that they are forwarded to them. The Federal Security 
(gency has what they call a baby book. I do not send that out 
generally, but people Sous they are available and write in for them. 
Then we get the Agricultural Y nae which we distribute so many 
copies of. 

All of those people who had requested publications from me were on 
a list, and at the end of the year I wrote to each one of them and asked 

them to evaluate the aleberaliiin they had received. That is the 
survey. 

Mr. Witt1ams. All I was wondering was whether they might have 
gotten a handful or sort of a fistful of publications, many of which 
vould not interest them. Therefore, you would get a negative re- 
sponse. 

Mr. Bow. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Rooney, have you any questions ? 


COST OF UNIVAC COMPUTING MACHINE 


Mr. Roonry. Yes, I am still interested in this Univac machine. I 
inderstand the testimony awhile ago to be that it has cost $578,000 
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over a period of time for the pioneer machine. This was in the nature 
of an experiment. The matter of effectiveness, the workability of it, 
was under consideration for a considerable time. But now that you 
have a pioneer Univae machine why should it cost a million dollars 
for a new one? 

Mr. Hansen. May I answer that? We were very fortunate on the 
initial Univac we purchased. The manufacturer underestimated con 
siderably the cost of manufacture, so that we were able to get it for 
less than it cost to reproduce additional models. The cost of manu- 
facture, of producing that equipment, was far more than it cost us 

Mr. Rooney. Enough to make the difference between $578,000 and 
$1 million ? 

Dr. Burerss. There was an increase in wage rates. 

Mr. Hansen. I have a feeling that the $578,000 was a low price 
at the time. 

Mr. Rooney. Wage-rate increases could not cover an increase such 
as that, from $578,000 to $1 million. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. This contract was made quite awhile ago, 
as pointed out earlier. The costs of wages and many other things 
have gone up a great deal. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand, Mr. Hansen, that the people who had 
the contract went broke and had to abandon the contract; is that 
right? 

Mr. Hansen. They were taken over by Remington-Rand, ves. 

Mr. Rooney. Please try to explain the difference between $578,000 
and $1 million. 

Mr. Hansen. Let me continue. The initial contract was a very 
fortunate one so far as the machine was concerned. 

A second thing is that the $578,000 does not include the cost of mov- 
ing it and installing it at the Census Bureau. That was the cost i: 
Philadelphia at that time. We are now having it moved and installed 
at the Census Bureau. That is a cost of about $100,000. 

Mr. Rooney. You said $75,000 awhile ago. 

Mr. Hansen. The costs went beyond that estimate. 

Mr. Kenres. The actual cost of moving it and getting it back into 
operation is, under the contract, approximately $70,000, 

Mr. Roonry. Now we have a third figure. 

Mr. Kenres. There was some installation in the building, such as 
the installation of ventilating equipment and duct work, that ran 
about $40,000. It will actually be about $110,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert at this point in the record a 
breakdown of the figures $1 million and whichever one of the three 
amounts you gave to make up the cost of the present Univac, so that we 
may use them for comparison purposes ? 
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(The following information was submitted for the record :) 


parison of actual and replacement costs of first Univac system and estimated cost 


of proposed second system 


Original 
purchase 


Cost of re 
placement 


Pr yposed 


purchase 
$195, 000 
108, 000 


1, 000 


36, 000 
70, 800 
85, 000 
795, 000 


5, 000 
18, 000 


918, 000 
! $2, 000 


1, 000, 010 


nonexpendable 
‘reased and the 


computer | $495, 000 
rvos J ‘ OS. 000 
* 3406, O20 > 
rinters 36, 000 
s Unitape 1, 000 
436, 625 637, 604 
xpendable replacement parts 44, 000 44, 000 
i-to-tape machine 80, 220 80, 220 
typer 18, 000 &, OO) 
servos (making a total of 14 for both computers 
roved card-to-tape machine 
peed printer 
lotal, excluding moving and installation 578, 845 779, 820 
ng and installation | 
loving and reassembly 75, 000 75, 000 
Building alterations and blowers 48, 000 18, 000 
Totals for equipment installed 701, 845 902, 820 
1, 640 reels Unitape (number of reels subject to adjustment)! (*) (4 
Total asin budget 
sed on prices quoted by supplier in May 1952 for all equipment items except the improved card-to-tape 
and the high-speed printer which were not in production at that time, and except for 
ement parts. However, present information indicates that many of the prices have in 
number of additional reels of Unitape would have to be reduced, and perhaps other items eli 


original purchase contract did not itemize separately the cost of all of the ecompone 
1 these components at May 1952 pric ure shown at $637,609 
he moving, reassembly, and building alterations are currently under way Che amour 


ted as final costs 


1 the $1 million requested. 


tes based on contracts and General Services Administration work orders and may vary 


iitape purchased from time to time as an operating supply. 


SAVINGS FROM USE OF UNIVAC MACHINI 


ninated to keep 
its. For com- 


ts shown are 
slightly when 


Mr. Rooney. Now, with regard to page 156 of the justifications and 


e 


statement: 


We estimate that the initial cost of this electronic computer will be returned 
er a period of about 4 or 5 years through savings in operating costs in compiling 
rr censuses and other large-scale operations. The appropriation request for 
ese censuses Was specifically reduced by $400,000 in anticipation of savings 

ugh the use of electronic equipment. 


aje 


lo which censuses do you refer ? 
Mr. Hansen. The 1953 censuses, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. Of what? 

r. Hansen. Manufactures. Retail trade. Transportation. 


M 


Mr. Rooney. I want you to be specific. 


lan 


| going to ask how much for each of them. 


Exact ly which ones? Then 


Mr. Hansen. The specific censuses to which this $400,000 applies 
re the censuses of manufactures, business, and transportation. 


Mr. Roonry. Manufactures by how much? 


ner 


\7 
' 


re $400,000 2 


Mr. Roonry. Would you get it, please. 


Where cid you get the 
r. Hansen. Lam sorry. I can pick that out of my briefcase. 


rr. Burerss. You have in mind the appropriation request is not 


ted to what will happen in 1954. This anticipates carrying 
ough the entire censuses, some of which will be in later fiscal years. 
\Ir. Hansen. That is $250,000 for the census of business, $40,000 
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for the census of manufactures, and $35,000 for the census of transpor- 
tation, on the tabulating work, and on the result work it is $75,000. 
The result work is not separated out by censuses. 

Dr. Burerss. You might make clear what you mean by result 
work. 

Mr. Hansen. Result work is the preparation for printing—— 

Mr. Roonry. I know what result work is. What is the breakdown 
of the figures of $250,000? 
_ Mr. Hansen. I think we will have to supply that from more detailed 
information. That is based on individual tabulations we expect to 
use, and I do not have them with me. 

(The following information was later submitted :) 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATED SAVINGS THROUGH USE oF Two UNIVACS ON THE 1953 
CENSUSES OF BUSINESS, MANUFACTURES, AND TRANSPORTATION 


The estimated saving of $250,000 through use of 2 Univaecs on the 1953 cen- 
sus of business tabulations is shown in table A and is based on table B which is 
an analysis of the tabulations for the 1948 census of business. This analysis 
shows, by individual punched cards, a total of 696,000,000 card passes, and indi- 
eates that with two Univacs the tabulations represented by 505,000,000 of these 
card passes would be accomplished on the 2 Univacs, and the tabulations repre- 
sented by 191,000,000 of these card passes would still be done on punched-card 
equipment. 

As shown in table A, the estimated cost of completing all the 1953 business 
census tabulations on punched-card equipment is $975,000, whereas ii two 
Univacs were used the estimated cost of both the remaining punched-card tabula- 
tions and the work done on the Univacs is $725,000. Of this latter figure, $420,- 
000 is the estimated cost of the 191,000,000 card passes to be done on punched- 
card equipment, and $305,000 is the estimated cost of the equivalent 505,000,000 
card passes to be done on the Univacs. 

The estimated savings are based on the record of actual past performance. 
Comparisons of costs of performing two specific jobs that were done on Univac 
during the latter half of 1952 with estimated costs of doing the same work on 
punched-card equipment are summarized below: 

(a) During a 6-month period in 1952 the census computer completed an in- 
volved series of tabulations on a sample of about 5 million dwelling units in 
addition to doing other work. The approximate cost of completing these tabula- 
tions on Univac compared with the estimated cost by conventional methods is 
as follows: 

Approximate actual cost of Univac___~- 
Estimated cost of same job by convention 
(1) Tabulation cost 
(2) Additional cost of result work * 


Total ; 194, 000 


Estimated savings on Univac 104, 000 
Estimated savings as percent of cost of same job by conventional meth- 
ods__- Bis ssn 2 ae. 54 


1 Arising because tables produced on punched-card equipment would have required more 
manual work in preparing tables for printing. 

(b) Another comparison of the Univac with conventional equipment is given 
by the tabulation of the statistics which resulted from cards 1 and 6 of the 1951 
annual survey of manufactures. The approximate cost of completing these tabu- 
lations on Univac compared with the estimated cost by conventional methods is 
as follows: 

Approximate cost of Univac , $8, 500 
Estimated cost of same job by convention: _ 20, 000 


Estimated savings on Univac___ endo alee 
Estimated savings as percent of cost of same job by conventional 
II io onseccactitascntnicheie-ctcaoucns 
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TasLe A.—Estimated cost of 1953 Census tabulations work with and without 
2 Univacs (tn thousands) 


With 2 Univacs 








Without > 
Ty : Rev 
1ivacs - 
Census Punch- ull punch- 7 
Total card t bu Univac ecard tabu- , . 
i ar a P Vi 
, tabulation latior , 
lation 
Bu S $725 $420 $305 $075 $250 
Manufactures 280 250 30) 320) 40 
lransportation 175 140 i) 210 
Total for tabulations 1, 180 810 370 1, 505 32 
Estimated savings on result work, not distributed by censuses 75 
Estimated total savings 4K 
TARLE B Card passes in 1948 census of husiness tabulations, and proposed 
allocation of corre sponding 1953 census ¢ urd passes to pune hed card equipment 
and to electronic equipme nt (assuming 2 l/nivacs) 
{Figures in millions of card passes (does not include punching)]| 
1948, actual Proposed, 1953 
Card type and nature of tabulations Punched card, Univae work- 
otal card | equipment load in 
passes workload card-p 


eard passes | equivalent 


Potal 696 191 HOE 

Retail 

A. Sales, employment, and payrolls 230 30 200 

B. Inventories and credit sales 55 15 40 

C, Employment and payrolls detail 59 15 44 

F. Merchandise lines 138 38 100 
W holesale 

A. Sales, employment, and payrolls 45 10 i 

B. Inventories, credit sales, ete 10 l 9 

C. Operating expenses 4 1 $ 

Db, Commodities 17 5 12 

E-I, Other 7 7 

rvice A and R 

Genera} statistics 91 29 62 

41. Hotels and tourist courts 18 18 

12, Amusements 8 8 

43. Automotive repair 8 8 

17. Power laundries 6 6 


Mr. Roonry. Are you referring, when you make this statement 
“specifically reduced,” to the 1954 budget now before us! 

Mr. Atexanper. That is correct. 

Dr. Burerss. The 1954 statement of requested appropriations. 
That does not mean obligations for 1954. 

Mr. Atexanper. The appropriation request. 

Mr. Rooney. Doctor, 1 understand a little about these things. I 
do not need any help. 

Dr. Burerss, All right. You know the terms better than I do. 

Mr. Rooney. It refers specifically to the 1954 budget; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. ALexAnper. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the figure of $250,000 as to the census of busi- 
ness and other figures Mr. Hansen gave us awhile ago. 

Mr. Hansen. Correct. 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU FOR CENSUSES OF BUSINESS, 
TRANSPORTATION, MANUFACTURES AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Rooney. How much did you ask of the Bureau of the Budget 
last summer for these items? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman? Mr. Rooney, if I may speak at this 
point, I just happened to miss that particular item, but I do have 
what we asked of the Bureau of the Budget for the censuses of busi- 
ness, transportation, manufactures, and mineral industries. The 
amount we asked of the Bureau of the Budget was $17,500,000. 

Mr. Rooney. And they approved your request in what amount? 

Mr. Nrevson. The President’s submission to the Congress was 
$21,000,000. 

Mr. Rooney. The Bureau of the Budget upped it by $314 million, 
without request ? 

Mr. Nrevson. I may add, Mr. Rooney, that the $17,500,000 was for 
the first year’s operations. The Bureau of the Budget restored it to 
the full amount to cover the entire cost of the censuses. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me get this straight. You asked the Bureau of 
the Budget for how much for what? 

Mr. Nretson. We asked the Budget Bureau for the censuses of busi- 
ness, transportation, manufactures, and mineral industries $17,500,000 
to cover the first year’s operations. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the breakdown of those figures ? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, I do not have them with me but I 
can furnish them for the record. 

(The following information was later submitted :) 


Analysis of bureau request, Secretary’s allowance, and President's allowance 


3ureal Secretary’ -resident’s 
Appropriation item Bure au ecretary’s President's 
request allowance allowance 


1953 census of business, manufactures, transportation, and | 


mineral industries $22, 135,000 | | $17, 500,000 | 2 $21, 000, WuU 
Purchase of electronic equipment 1, 009, 000 1, 000, 000 | (2) 


Total__.-- 23, 135, 000 18, 500,000 | 21, 000, 000 


The estimate of $22,135,000 to the Secretary of Commerce reflected a scheduled obligation of $16,481,031 
in fiscal year 1954 and $5,653,939 to be obligated in fiscal years 1955 and 1956, The Secretary recommended 
only the annount needed for fiscal year 1954 plus a reserve to permit acceleration of the work, which 
desirable if the work schedule permits 

? The Bureau of the Budget presented to the Congress the full remaining cost of the 1953 censuses rather 
than just the » first year portion and consolidated the separate appropriation request for a second electronic 
computing system with that for the 1953 censuses. Thus, the avnount seit to the Congress for the 1953 
censuses was : $20,000,000 Che effective reduction of $2,135,000 was specifically stated by the Bureau of 
the Budget to be directed at $400.000 for anticipated savings through the use of 2 electronic computing 
systems and the remainder at a reduction in sample coverage for part of the census of transportation. 


Mr. Rooney. Of course, furnishing them later for the record would 
get away from the $64 question which is yet to come. I do not be- 
lieve this paragraph about a claimed specific reduction of $400,000. 
That is my reason for these questions. 

Mr. ALexanper. Let me interrupt, Mr. Nielson, if I may. 

The total appropriation that is comparable to the $21 million that 


‘ame up to you, which was requested in the Bureau of the Budget, 
was $22,135,000. 


as 


I beg your pardon, I must add another $1 million for Univac, so 
that it is $23,135,000. 
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he basis for the $17,500,000 was that the Secretary did not request 
‘money to complete the censuses in fiscal years 1955 and 1956. The 
Bi ireau of the Budget stated that the appropriation for the entire 
emaining cost of the censuses should be presented to the Congress. 
rhey added Univac to this appropriation item, which we had sepa- 
rately, and then made a reduction of $2,135,000 in the appropriation 
requested for these 4 censuses. 
Now, $400,000 of that $2,135,000 reduction was specifically directed 
it savings in the tabulation work as a result of Univac. The remain- 
¢ reduction made by the Bureau of the Budget related to the census 
of transportation. 
Mr. Roonry. What makes up the difference between the $21 mil- 
on and the $22,135,000? Is that the Univac, and what else? The 
Univae in what amount ? 
Mr. Atexanper. The Univac for $1 million. 
Mr. Rooney. Yes. 
Mr. ALexanper. That was sent to the Bureau of the Budget as a 
separate appropriation request, not a part of these censuses. They 
onsolidated them so as to send up fewer appropriation items. ' There- 
fore, the figure that we sent to the Bureau of the Budget which com- 
ires to the $21 million is $23,135,000. The Bureau of the Budget 
educed that by $2,135,000. 
Mr. Rooney. You take credit for $400,000 of savings, when the 
Bureau of the Budget took you for $2 million ? 
Mr. ALExanper. It is not so much credit—— 
Mr. Rooney. You are taking credit here. 
Mr. Atexanper. We just wanted it made clear that the savings 
ul been anticipated, in terms of the procurement of the second 
Univac, by a reduction in the estimate. 
Mr. Rooney. I think it is fair to say that the Department always 
anticipates a reduction by the Bureau of the Budget. Is that not 
Mr. Atexanper, I do not think the record of the Census Bureau is 
that. Generally, we do pretty well. We even got by this committee 
once, 
Mr. Roonry. Did you ever get by the Bureau of the Budget with 
the exact amount you asked for an annual appropriation ? 
Mr. Nrerson. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Rooney, we have, on a num- 
er of appropriation items. 
Mr. Rooney. I am speaking of single items. 
Mr. Nretson. I am speaking of an appropriation item, a regular 
item. 
Mr. Rooney. On a total annual bill? 
Mr. Nierson. That is right. 
Mr. Hansen. We can submit the basis tabulation by tabulation 
here we arrive at this $400,000 saving here—$250,000 on the “Census 
of business,” and $400,000 altogether. 
Mr. Rooney. I suspect these savings are phony savings. We might 
never be able to pick up that $400, 000 anywhere else. 
You see what I am getting at, Mr. Williams. They take credit for 
aving, but we never get that saving back into the Treasury. It is 
on paper. 
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Mr. Wixt1ams. You want to show specifically [reading] : 
Where do you get it by discharge of so many people? 

and— 
Here is the way it adds up. 


Mr. Rooney. Yes, and with an attendant reduction on the part of 
the Bureau of Census in that amount in your total appropriation. 
This is one of the reasons appropriations are always mounting and 
mounting and mounting. 

Mr. Hansen. We can show here, for example, where machine 
rentals are less. 

Mr. Rooney. Incidentally, Mr. Nielson, you must be going back 
quite a ways, because on page 9 of the committee print I do not find 
where you ever got what you asked of the Congress. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Rooney, I was not referring to the Bureau of 
Census. When I indicated another appropriation item, I was re 
ferring to an appropriation item within the Department, and not just 
the Census Bureau. 

Mr. Rooney. We are only concerned with the Census Bureau at 
the moment. 

Mr. Nretson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. I do not have anything more. 


Censuses OF Bustness, TRANSPORTATION, MANUFACTURES, AND 
Mineraut INpusSTRIES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat« 


| 
Appropriation or estimate $200, 000 | $1, 390, 300 $21, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available 21, 344 


Total available for obligation 200, 000 1, 411, 644 21, 000, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year — 21, 344 —5, 281, 381 


Obligations incurred 178, 656 1, 411, 644 “4B 5, 718, 619 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


. Census of business | $123, 408 $870, 877 

2. Census of transportation 17, 466 121, 100 | 2, 268. 160 
Census of manufactures 37, 782 376, 472 | 2, 428, 381 

. Census of mineral industries 43, 195 521, 703 
. Electronic computing system ‘ LL. 000, 000 


$9, 500, 375 


Obligations incurred 178, 656 1, 411, 644 15, 718, 619 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 

num ber of permanent positions 49 192 236 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 106 8, 182 
4 ge number of all employes 26 245 


ige salaries and grades 
l schedule grades 






nera 
rene! 











4 verage salary $4, 280 $4, 351 $4, 431 
Average grade GS-5.7 GS-5.7 GS-5.7 
‘rafts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary $2, 040 $2, 974 $3,014 
A verage grade CPC-3.2 CPC-3.2 CPC 2 
rsonal serviees 
Permanent positions $127, 063 $665, 470 $1, 118, 684 
Part-time and temporary positions 5, 494 386, O67 10, 528, 339 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bas¢ 980 3, 556 4. 390 
Payment above basic rates 6 
rotal personal services 133, 543 1, 056, 093 11, 651, 413 
l 1, 259 § 5AQ 307, OO6 
tation of things 5 2 400 219. 465 
Communication services 193 14, 491 754, 207 
Rents and utility services 221 70 192, 455 
i g and reproduction 2, 504 110, 973 618. 039 
her contractual services 2, 121 25 172, 989 
rvices performed by other agencies 8, O00) 130, 000 19, 265 
plies and material 557 12, 120 113, 220 
Equipment 1, 770 87, 970 
l assess its 7 1, 970 » SOO 
yt incur 78, 656 1, 411, 644 18, 619 
Analysis of expenditures 
1952 actual | 2908 cnttente | 00K Satienate 
juidated obligations, start of year | | $12, 306 | $127, 048 
gations incurred during the year $178, 656 1, 411, 644 15, 718, 619 
178, 656 1, 423, 950 15, 845, 667 
t unliquidated obligations, end of year 12, 306 127, 048 | 1, 109, 196 
| | . 
| - - 
otal expenditures 166, 350 1, 296, 902 | 14, 736, 471 
litures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 166. 350 f 1, 263, 25 14, 609, 423 
Out of prior authorizations ae 127, 048 





Mr. CievENGER. Suppose we proceed to page 12 of the committee 
print, “Censuses of business, transportation, manufactures, and min- 
eral industries.” 

Dr. Burcess. Yes. I think that would be the next thing. On page 
142 of the justifications is a summary. Following that are the sepa- 
rate amounts. 

No. Lis the census of business. The basis for it is as explained there. 

Mr. Grieves is in charge of these economic censuses. I think I will 
isk him to explain how this has developed, and to summarize it. 


GENERAL STATEMEN'I 


Mr. Grieves. When we undertook the serious planning of these 
censuses a couple of years ago we set as an objective the holding of the 
cost of the censuses to the levels that were actually paid out in the last 
preceding surveys in 1947-48, 

As was indicated in the testimony earlier, we told this committee 
last year that we had that objective and were seeking to reach it and 
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were requesting substantial amounts of preparatory funds in order 
that we could prepare thoroughly and accomplish that purpose. 

I think that the budget before you now reflects the fact that in the 
ease of the two big censuses, manufactures and business, which were 
taken in the previous 5 years we have attained that objective. The 
total cost in absolute dollars does not exceed the amount spent in 
1947-48 despite the fact that as nearly as we can judge increases in 
salary rates and other price increases have added at least $2 million 
to the cost of repeating the censuses at this time. 

The savings are made up by improved procedures, by taking ad 
vantage of whatever material remains from the previous censuses, by 
technical improvements, and generally tightening up the operations 
from experience acquired in the last several years. 

When we appeared before you a year ago that was a goal. Today 
I think it isa reality. We can achieve that, and with further modifi- 
cation of procedure, which Dr. Burgess indicated we have under con- 
sideration, I think we can effect an even further curtailment in the cost. 

So far as the content of the censuses is concerned—namely, business 
and manufactures, which were taken 5 years ago—generally speaking, 
there has been no important modification of content. We are attempt- 
ing to maintain the continuity of the series so that the changes in 
industry and trade over that 5 years can be recorded. 

I would say, for the purposes of the general discussion, that the 
census of manufactures proposed for 1953 would very closely resemble 
the last one taken in 1947, and the same would be true for the census of 
business. 

The census of mineral industries was taken every 10 vears, substan 
tially, from 1840 to 1939. It was not taken in 1948, although the law 
provided for it. It is planned to take it covering 1953, as provided in 
the law, and the lapse of time from 1939 to 1953 will be the longest 
stretch in about a century of American history we have been without a 
census of mineral industry. That census, also, will be very similar to 
the census taken in 1939 and earlier years. 

I might add that the Paley Commission made, I think, their No. | 
recommendation that the census of mineral industries be taken in 1953. 

The census of transportation is a new undertaking provided for in 
Public Law 671 of the 80th Congress. We have devoted the past 2 
years to working out a practical approach to this very difficult prob- 
lem. There has never been a census of transportation before. 

We think that there is incorporated in this budget a series of 
operations, all carried out on a sample basis, which will importantly 
round out the available information on transportation and fill in 
some of the serious gaps, which are primarily in the field of truck 
transportation. This is a largely unregulated industry and a ver) 
sizable factor in the transportation problem. Its operations, of 
course, affect all other modes of transportation, most of which are ver) 
closely regulated. 

The trucks have another significance, too, in that they are an im- 
portant user of the highway system of America and, therefore, have a 
significance that gets into a different field of interest. 

That, in broad general terms, is the outline of the 1953 census 
program. 

I think, perhaps, one important thing should be added here. That 
is that these censuses have been planned in the closest cooperation 
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ith the business community which they importantly serve. There 
have been consultations with literally hundreds of groups. There 
ive been formal committees, committees of the business advisory 
council, of the American Retail Federation, the American Marketing 
\ssociation, individual trade associations, and individual companies. 
| think that the census program does meet a test which seems to me 
to be a crucial one, and that is that the people who have to do the work 
preparing the reports are staunch and strong supporters of the 
nsSuses. 
The largest element, the one which reaches the largest number of 
inesses, including many of the small businesses, is the retail census, 
d that has been worked out from beginning to end with a special 
ominittee of the American Retail Federation, and representatives 
e leading retail trades. 
We have probably met with that group a dozen times to plan the 
ork, and they have arranged for reviews of the forms which go to 
ch trade with the representatives of the individual trades concerned. 
We can say confidently that each form has been carefully reviewed 
| modified where necessary to meet the needs, requirements, and 
ie reporting abilities of the individual trades involved. 


CENSUS OF TRANSPORTATION 


Mi. Crevencer. Have you any idea of what this census of transpor- 
tion, when it gets its growth, might cost us? 

Mr. Grieves. Frankly, I do not, sir. What we have sought to do 
iere is to produce a body of statistics which in themselves would be 
eaningful, but not by any means complete. 

For example, we have not attempted " this estimate to touch 
passenger transportation. That field has been completely avoided 
n this estimate. We have made no attempt to get directly at one 
portant aspect of transportation, which is the use of specific high- 
ways or routes. We have not made any attempt to touch the bus 
ystems of the United States. The feeling was that in response to the 
statutory requirement and as a result of many, many discussions with 
transportation people, that these data appeared to be the most needed, 
that would fill the most important gaps. and their value should be 
demonstrated in use. Five years from now, when this census comes 
p again, it would appear that there would be a better opportunity 
to review what is worth doing in the light of the 1953 results. 

The test, it seems to me, is whether or not you have substantial 
evidence that the data are performing service for Government and 
business which will return to the country promptly and more or less 
obviously, at least the amount that is expended. If it cannot meet 
this test I would not. personally want to recommend it. 


CHARGE TO NEW USERS OF CENSUSES 


Cievencer. Are any of these people who are proposing the 
creat value of this census willing to pay something for the information 
you give them, or do they want it for free? 

Mr. Grieves. Are you speaking generally now ? 
Mr. Cuevencer. Is it valuable enough so that someone would pay 
for it? 





Mr. Grieves. Well, the 1953 censuses will cover approximately 3 
million business concerns, who will do the work of furnishing the 
data. The results will be used by a countless variety of people. 

For example, not so many years ago the retailers used to oppose 
the retail census, because they used to have a little saying: 


This is a census of the rabbits for the benefit of the foxes. 


By the foxes they meant the manufacturers. They used to say: 


Why should we go to all this work to produce information for the use of 
another group? 

Nowadays they recognize the important contribution that the census 
makes to the conduct of their own affairs. 

Our educational system uses the data. Textbooks are written 
around it. Eneyclopedias, handbooks, and so forth, incorporate the 
results. Public policy is made or influenced immensely by the basic 
facts developed in these censuses. 

When you come to the task of assessing a charge, the question is: To 
whom do you address the request for payment, and how do you make 
it equitable? When you are dealing with such a myriad of users of 
the data and such a myriad of suppliers of data, you have something 
that would appear to come under the heading of a general govern- 
mental function. 


DISCON TINUANCE OF CENSUSES ONCE COMMENCED 


Mr. Cievencer. It was suggested here a moment ago that this trans- 
portation census would be evaluated before it was to be taken again. 
Can you cite any one of these adventures into census-taking which 
have ever been discontinued once commenced ¢ 

Mr. Grieves. Yes, sir; our history is full of them. For example, 
we have not attempted to include in the census of business the field 
of contract construction, which was covered in 1939. We left it out 
in 1948. We left it out for 1953 in this proposal for the reason that 
it was not clearly demonstrated that the data provided by that cover- 
age would serve purposes that warranted the expense and the burden 
on business. 

Mr. Cievencer. Who saved the money in 1948 for some of these 
contemplated censuses? Was that the committee or was it in the 
budget request ¢ 

Mr. Grieves. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. CLevencer. I say: Did the committee not refuse money for 
some of these censuses in 1948 which they proposed making? 

Mr. Grieves. The history of that will take a minute. 

Mr. Cievencer. You asked for $13 million, and I think we gave you 
$7 million that year. 

Mr. Grieves. Public Law 671 passed the 80th Congress just before 
adjournment. There was no opportunity at that time to appear be- 
fore the House committee before the Congress adjourned. Our bud- 
get requests were submitted as a final supplemental to the Senate 
committee. 

As I remember it, that hearing was held at night or at least it was 
in process up until around midnight. The committee appropriated 
$1,800,000 to carry on until the new Congress convened the next year. 
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In January 1949, we submitted an estimate for the funds needed to 
complete the 1948 census of business. 

I do not recall, out of memory at this moment, exactly what disposi 
tion was made of the request. I would not be surprised to learn it was 
cut. 

Mr. CLevencer. We cut salaries and expenses very deeply that year 

Mr. Gateves. Yes: I believe there was probably some cut in this, but 
I am certain that no particular part of the census was eliminated by 
the committee at that time. 

No funds were appropriated, I might say, for either the transpor- 
tation or mineral industries census in that year. In fact, there was 
not even any opportunity to formulate a tested program of trans 
portation statistics. 


RETURN TO TREASURY FROM CENSUSES 


Mr. CLevencer. There would be no return to the Treasury from 
these censuses, would there? As the old saying goes: It is all ex 
penses out and no expenses in ¢ 

Mr. Grieves. Mr. Clevenger, this is something I feel rather deeply 
about. I believe that these censuses return directly to the Treasury 
a sum that vastly exceeds the amount spent for them. It is very 
simple arithmetic. 

Some of the most basic decisions of American business today are 
being made in large part from the results of these censuses, or are 
being very importantly influenced by them. It takes only a few 
very bad mistakes in business to lose to the Treasury in the form 
of revenues, taxes on profits and wages, the cost of these censuses. 

One of the great recent developments, for example, and one of the 
great reasons for the interest of the retail people in these censuses, 
is the careful study they are giving to the changing structure of retail 
trade as between downtown areas and surrounding areas. A few 
bad decisions in this field could cost a fortune. 

Mr. CLevencrer. A moment ago you made a reference to the rab- 
bits and the foxes. I can remember when that was not applied to a 
statement of the manufacturer being the fox. It was the little indi 
vidual businessman who was wondering how many rabbits there were 
left for the fox, under this great merger of merchandising all over 
the country. 

Mr. Grieves. This works two ways. I think the businessman can 
see the value. 

Mr. Crevencer. They used to speak of them as the “papa and mama 
stores.” 

Mr. Grieves. It used to be said and believed by many that the cen- 
sus gave a large operator leads as to where he might establish a new 
business and take advantage of a profitable trading situation. But I 
think that the fact of the matter is—or, at least offsetting that, is the 
fact that with reliable data at hand these large ope rators do not go 
into places that otherwise they might mistakenly go into, to the great 
detriment of local business. 

My conclusion is that an informed business community functions 
more efficiently than a poorly informed one. 

Mr. Cievencer. Do you think that the little “papa and mama busi- 
nesses” will be able to make any direct use of this? 
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Mr. Grieves. I think directly the “papa and mama_ businesses” 
will make very little use of the result of the censuses. 

Mr. Cievencer. I do, too. I speak from a lifetime of experience in 
the retail field. 

Mr. Grieves. But I think indirectly his welfare is tremendously 
influenced by the results of these censuses. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions / 

Mr. Coupert. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CENSUS OF GOVERN MENTS 


Mr. Crevencer. I think this committee at one time, without any 
earth-shaking disaster in this country that I know of, refused the 
money for a census of governments, which a fellow had an idea of 
undertaking. 

Mr. Roonry. That is in here. 

Dr. Burerss. No; not the census of governments. 

Mr. Cievencer. It was a census of all municipal and county and 
State governments, and they wanted to compile that. 

Dr. Bureress. Now, there is a request for investigation of inter 
governmental relations that is going to come at us. We wish we had 
a lot more figures on that line than we have. 

Mr. Cievencer. It is an entrancing thing. It is as fascinating as 
stamp collection. There is no limit to where you can delve into 
interesting water, if you have money enough. 


VALUE OF CENSUSES 


Mr. Bow. I would like to have Dr. Burgess say what he thinks about 
whether there is a direct return to the Treasury of the United States 
from a census of this kind. 

Dr. Burerss. Well, was your phrase “a direct return” ? 

I do not think Mr. Grieves intended to imply that from the taxes 
collected you could designate a certain part which was due definitely 
to the Census of Business. But the point is the relation of these 
censuses to business planning. If you could analyze the whole course 
of business decisions, I am sure, having been with a business organi 
zation for 28 years, and seeing how business decisions are made, 
that the thinking back of business decisions is based on a foundation 
of fact, much of which does go back to these censuses of business and 
manufactures and mineral industries. 

That is, the material becomes indirectly the groundwork of these 
decisions. We all see the Federal Reserve Board index of indus 
trial production, which comes out monthly. The Federal Reserve 
Board cooperates with the Census in deriving that basic index. 

Before I left the Western Electric Co., within the last summer, | 
got from the Federal Reserve Board information as to how they 
were working on the revision of that index. They were working with 
the Bureau of Census on the last Census of Manufactures, and these 
current measures and facts for industry and so forth. Those were 
things that helped build it up. 
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i [hey sent around to me a draft form for comments, and I made one 
> comment, that I was very glad to see that they had gone into all 
5 uirces to get the measure of | activities in different industries. Some- 
; times they can get these facts through a series published by the Census 


Bureau. Sometimes the facts are published by trade associations. 
Sometimes the activity of particular industries has to be measured 
the raw materials used or the tonnage of freight, the freight carried. 
[here are various sources they have to use to piece the thing together. 
Every month, when the Federal Reserve Board Index of Industrial 
Production comes out, just as the unemployment figures come out, 
people look at them to see what the trend is. There is retail trade. 
Ma jor indicators are looked at very hard. People will go ahead or 
on a construction program, under the influence of those indicators, 
or on an advertising program. 
‘On the basic measures of activity I think it is fair to say that 
siness decisions in this country are influenced by what they read. 
That isa fair argument for them. 
| have been on the other side of the fence looking at and criticizing 
e Government efforts, and asking: What is in the public interest ¢ 
| prepared, maybe 10 years ago, in cooperation with Mr. Donald, 
managing director of the National Electrical Manufacturing As- 
iation, a document drawing the line on where the public interest 
ie in, and where these basic series are important enough so that it 
n the interest of the public to have them prepared by a public 
gency. Where it goes over the line and they are just helping some- 
body out, and finding some rabbits, if you will, or finding some 
tomers he can hunt down and find the details about, that really 
ould be looked into by the trade association or the big companies, 
or it crosses the line and gets into private issues. 
On the main issue I agree with Mr. Grieves that these basic censuses 
ve the groundwork for building up to the index numbers and the 
easures of current progress that do influence business decisions and 
ike them wiser when they are properly analyzed and used. 


UESTION OF OVERLAPPING OF CENSUS BUREAU ACTIVITIES WITH PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. Covpert. To what extent, Dr. Burgess, do any private research 
vanizations cover the same field or originate information concern- 
¢ the same subject matter ? 

Dr. Buregss. They rely largely on the Census and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for the basic figures countr ywide and so forth. Each 

irge concern will have some series of its own that it checks against 

iese general indexes. 

In the Bell System one of the series is what we call net station gain 
or the increase in the number of telephones in use, which parallels the 
Kederal Reserve Board’s index of industrial production to some ex- 
tent. You can see the relationships between them. 

In the field of construction, building contracts awarded are gotten 
out by the F. W. Dodge people, which is a series that can be criticized 

n logical grounds, but is quite useful in a broad sense. 
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There are some private series that are useful, and the nationwide 
concerns have some figures of their own. Trade associations, of 
course, have some figures. They all go into the pot. 

If you check on the people who have their own figures, such as the 
large industry series, they are avid to get still better figures from the 
Census Bureau and the Federal Reserve Board and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Mr. Couperr. Essentially, you are just one of the elements which 
supplies information on which business decisions are made? 

Dr. Bureess. That is right. These are fundamental things nation- 
wide. The Census Bureau can cover the waterfront and get the whole 
picture that some of the private concerns cannot get. So it is an im- 
portant point that they should work together effectively. 

As I say, some of these committees I was a member of—such as the 
chamber of commerce and so forth—pay attention to that point. 
They talk with the Government people. 

I have gotten letters which have come in since I became Director 
of the Census saying: “Now, Bob, you have been in it nearly a month. 
Now get busy on this and that conflict.” 

Mr. Coupert. That was on the other side of the table. 

Dr. Burerss. Yes, that is on the other side of the table. Iam going 
to get at some of them. 


TRANSPORTATION CENSUS 


Mr. Bow. Dr. Burgess, in the census of transportation will there 
not be a great deal of duplication of the work that the trade associa- 
tion has done there 

Dr. Burcess. I do not think so. You see, the truck is the unknown 
thing. That is a form of transportation, just like ships and railroads. 

Mr. Bow. I am talking about the truckers. 

Dr. Burerss. The truckers are the unknown thing. 

Mr. Bow. They have submitted a number of times information 
through my office and I think to other Members of Congress which 
seems to be rather complete on some of the things that are outlined 
here to be done in the survey of transportation. 

Dr. Burerss. I think Mr. Grieves has checked into most of what 
is available and what people have confidence in. I know our traffic 
department in the Western Electric Co, had some questions come 
up. Of course, the traffic department is much concerned, in a company 
like Western Electric, in working out: “What are the best means of 
transport: ition under such and such circumstances comparing rates 
and so forth.” 

I think it would be valuable to them to have a picture of how trans- 
portation is used. 

Mr. Bow. Is it your feeling that the taxpayers should furnish the 
information of what is the best means of transportation for some 
corporation to use? 

Dr. Burcess. They would not quite get to that. They would furnish 
some of the basic information. I think the interpretation of it largely 
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ought to be a private affair. That is one point I made when I was on 
the other side of the fence. 

A Government agency is handicapped in making forecasts or inter- 
pretations. Some of the forecasts that I used to have to make would 
depend on what I thought some Government agency was going to do. 

You may remember that Johnson of the NR. A came out with a erit- 
icism of a Federal Reserve Board forecast of business activity which 
assumed the NRA was going to do something or other. He got an 
apology from the Federal Reserve Board for having done that. They 
were near enough to a Government agency so that it was not proper 
for them to introduce in their forecast something about what another 
agency would do. It was admitted to be an “inadvertence.” 

There is a line there; I agree with you. I have not shifted over my 
point of view because I have crossed the line. 

Mr. Bow. I have just one final question. Is there some general 
demand being made now that such a truck survey should be made? 

Mr. Grieves. We went through a series of steps in trying to translate 
the statute into a program. A committee was formed, made up of 
transportation specialists in the many Federal agencies that lane 
some transportation responsibilities. A list of possible projects was 
drawn up, and then that was further sifted down into 2 or 3 key 
elements. 

Mr. Bow. That was made up of transportation people in Govern 
ment; is that right? 

Mr. Grieves. In Government; that is right, sir. 

Then at that point, when we thought we had some kind of notion, 

least, of what the Government people could provide in the way of 
guidance, we then took the plans out to nongovernmental people. 

We had meetings, for example, with the truck manufacturers in 
Detroit, and meetings with highway commissions, and the Bureau of 
Public Roads in its capacity as sort of a representative in Washington 
of the State highway group. 

Finally, we drew up a form, and we sent that form to hundreds of 
groups outside the Government; to each State highway commission, 
for example, and trade associations and the like. We got their com- 
ments on it. 

Then we modified the form on the basis of the comments and sug- 
gestions, and then took it out into the field and tested it to see whether 
the inquiries were reasonable inquiries from the standpoint of the 
fellow who would have to furnish the data. 

We then further modified the form so that we had a balance between 
what people said they would like to have and what the operators 
of trucks could reasonably provide. We now have a form and we 
have a project. 

I have here an illustrative list of tables we would prepare as a 
result of the census, 

To the best of my knowledge, there has been no opposition to the 
survey. There may be some, “but if there is it has not come to my 
attention. Mostly the comments have been very favorable. 
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The data that would result would be of interest to a great many 
groups in the community. I have here a list of comments from some 
people on State highway commissions, Automobile Manufacturers As. 
sociation, The National Highway Users Conference, National Safety 
Council, Maine Truckowners Association, Connecticut State Highway 
Department, State of Minnesota Department of Highways, Ward's 
Reports, Commercial Car Journal, and so on. 

That is about the history of the census. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Bureess. I think it is fair to state here that some of the ques 
tions which have been brought up here bring out that the census of 
transportation, which is being taken for the first time, is feeling its 
way. It is being considered in the Department's analysis of this 
original budget. I think it justifies itself pretty clearly im my mind 
as something to be done, but possibly we can find ways of reducing 
the : se “> 

. Grizves. It was not noted here that the big survey in this pro 
gram goes to only a 5-percent sample of truck operators. Even in 
this aspect of the project there is an attempt to hold it at about the 
smallest level we can hold it and still have results which will be useful. 

There are approximately 9 million trucks registered in the United 
States, and the survey would go to a sample of 500,000. This is a 
shade over 5 percent. 

Dr. Burcess. We will admit, Mr. Chairman, that if this proves ver) 
mee cessful and the people find the results are very valuable there will 
be a desire to expand it. 

Mr. Crievencer. I might say that during this period of national 
emergency we should try to restrain ourselves in the taking on of any 
more of these projects until we get the national defense taken care of. 

Dr. Burcess. We are looking into that. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Coon ? 


DETERMINATION OF CENSUSES TO BE TAKEN 


Mr. Coon. I would like to get a little more clear on one point. A|- 
though the statute is pretty broad and pretty general, and does not 
make recommendations which are too specific, actually you determine 
the policy and what programs are going to be carried out right in 
your office? Is that about true? 

Dr. Burerss. I would say that these four censuses we have in here 
are caused by requests from Congress. We would have to take a fair 
and useful census of each of these four lines: business, manufactures, 
transportation, and mineral industries. 

As to the scale of it, as I say, we ought to do enough to make it a fair 
interpretation of the word “census,” to get light on the situation in 
each of these lines. Beyond that, we have some discretion, as to 
censuses in business outside of these four lines. Personally, I would 
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any | jike to see something done, by Census or otherwise, in the field of con 
ome © iract construction. I think that information is inadequate. But I 
3 : . 
As ) have not had a chance yet to formulate something or get a request 
fet, S under that head. 
Way Mr. Coon. That is all. 
rd’s | Mr. Crevencer. I might say, Mr. Coon, that the committee, of 
you are a member, still has within its jurisdiction the power 
eny the funds for some of these things, so that you can continue 
iave faith. 
ues Have you any questions or comments, Mr. Rooney ? 
3 of \Ir. Rooney. None whatever, Mr. Chairman. 
peat 
thi Crnsus or AGRICULTURE 
1k 
Ing tonounts available for obligation 
ro propriation or estimate (obligations incurred) : 
3 1953 _. $120, 700 
1954 : : 2 400, 000 
the 
ful Obligations by activities 
tec is of agriculture: 
Ss A 1953 _ $120, 700 
4 ” is ‘ _ 2, 400, 000 
ery ‘ ; : 
a Obligations by objects 
vil 
na } Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 
ny 
r her of permanent positions 3 72 
ol time equivalent of other positions 10 274 
e number of all employees 2 39 
e salaries and grades 
neral schedule grades 
Average Salary $4. 351 $4, 431 
A verage grade GS-5.7 GS8-5.7 
protective, and custo lial grades 
Average salary $2, 974 $3, 014 
A] Average grade CPC-3,.2 CPC-3.2 
not ‘ il services 
. ermanent positions $41, 840 $275, 719 
ine d Part-time and temporary positions 34, 859 G56, 829 
i Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 1, 480 11, 540 
Total personal services 78, 179 1, 244, O88 
el 7, 500 264, 570 
Bre : sportation of things 2, 900 
oe nmunication services 431 8, 830 
all nts and utility services 9, 460 
‘eS, nting and reproduction 19, 440 523, 550 
contractual services 250 », 150 
Services performed by other agencies 10, 000 177, 000 
: Supplies and materials 4, 900 157, 142 
ALT ' Bline sh seeks ial 9, 310 
an gations incurred 120, 700 2, 400, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $10, 00K 
Obligations incurred during the year $1: , 700 ir. 2 2, 400, 00 


, 700 | 2, 410, 000 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year , 000 | 240, 000 


Total expenditures 2, 170, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 


Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorization 


Mr. CLevencer. We have one more item, “Census of agriculture.” 

Dr. Burerss. Mr. Conrad Taeuber has been waiting patiently. | 
think I will ask him to explain the request. He is the assistant di 
rector in charge of demography. 

Mr. Cievencer. This is at page 13 of the committee print and page 
161 of the justifications. 

In the present budget you have $120,700, and the requirements fo: 
1954, as stated, are $2,400,000. 

There is a requested increase of 319 in average employment, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Taruser. Mr. Chairman, the issue here is simply that the law 
requires that a census of agriculture be taken in October 1954. The 
date for that census was changed from January 1955 to October 1954 
by the last Congress. 

The request here is to do the necessary preparatory work so that 
in October of 1954 we will be ready, the forms will be printed, the 
districts will be laid out, the supervisors will have been hired, the 
district offices will have been set up, and we will really be ready to go. 

We get something like 35,000 or 40,000 enumerators. I think you 
can see that unless we are ready to go at the right time it will take a 
great deal more money than will be the case if things are proper]) 
gotten ready. 

The request is simply to do the necessary preparatory work during 
this next fiscal year. You will note that the time available in the 
following fiscal year is really very brief, because we must have men 
in the field, to comply with the law, early in October 1954. 

Mr. Crevencer. It might be a pure coincidence, but 1954 just co- 
incides with an election year. 

Mr. Taruper. Mr. Chairman, the reason behind that change of date, 
from January 1 to October, was that it was done in the interest. of 
the quality of the enumeration. It will hit an election year in 1954. 
If that same date holds true later, of course, it will miss the election 
vear in 1960. 
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COST OF AGRICULTURE CENSUS 


Mr. CueveNncer. What will be the total cost of this census, in your 
opinion 

Mr. Taruser. We can give you only one figure on that at the present 
time. We have taken the 1 1945 census costs, have broken them down 
ind taken into account the mandatory increases in pay and increases 
n mileage and the like, and the estimate on that basis is $23 million. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. $23 million. That weuld include these costs here ¢ 

Mr. Taruser. That would include the appropriation request for 
fiscal 1954 as well as that small appropriation for fiscal 1953. 


AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Cievencer. Is not a great deal of this information available 
from other sources in the Government, if we decided not to appropri- 
ate the funds for this census ? 

Mr. Taruper. No, sir. Most of this information would not be 
available if this census were not taken. 

rhe estimates of the Department of Agriculture do not permit us 
to get information for individual farms, for farmers by groups of 
farms. ‘They do not give you information for the smaller areas, such 
as counties. While we do not propose to make these data available 
by minor civil divisions, we do have them in such form that in many 

ises they can be had by minor civil divisions. 

Dr. Bureess. I might call attention, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that 
Mr. Taeuber was with the Department of Agriculture and keeps in 
close touch with them, so that they have cooperation there. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Yes. I used to be on the Agriculture Committee 
for a number of years. 

Dr. Burerss. Yes. 

LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. CLevENG = Would you please explain the language change 
shown on page 13 of the subcommittee print ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER (reading) : 
to remain available until December 31, 1954: Provided, That the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation granted under this head for the fiscal year 1953 
shall be merged with this appropriation. 
We attempt by this language to keep the costs of these censuses all 
together. To do that, the practice has been followed in each of our 
major censuses for bye last several years that when you appropriate 
money year by year, we merge each year’s appropriation so that we 
can more easily collect the costs in one figure for the whole census. 
Then we do not have to keep separate accounting for each year’s 
figures, 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. CLevencer. How much has already been obligated for this 


/ 


census 
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Mr. ALexanver. For this particular appropriation about $6,000, 
We just started preparing for this census in January. In other words, 
the 1950 Census of Agric ulture was closed out December 31, and we 
started work immediate ‘ly on preparing for the 1954 census. We just 
have the 1 month’s obligation so far, for the month of January 195° 


DEMAND FOR AGRICULTURE CENSUS 


Mr. Crevencer. Is there a real demand for this agricultural census, 
with all the figures and the information that the Department of Agr 
culture has? Even now we are talking about going back to acreage 
allotments on these new crops. 

Mr. Tarunrer. Mr. Chairman, the answer to that question, I lb 
lieve, is that since 1925 there has been a census taken at the mid-decac 
point. The question of taking that census was seriously considere« 
in 1943 and 1944 and in spite of the fact that there was a war going 
on—perhaps I should say that because of the fact there was a wai 
going on it was decided to go ahead and take the census. 

Mr. Cievencer. In those days we had a much lower national debt, 
too. 

Mr. Tarvser. We have in the last months had a good many con 
munications from the Department of Agriculture, where the need 
for such a census is felt very keenly. We have had some little con 
munication from some of the farm organizations which have expresse 
an interest in it, and wanted to know how the plans were going ahea 
for it. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Bow. Might I ask if Mr. Kline of the Farm Bureau or if t! 
Grange has expressed any opinion on this census? 

Mr. Taruner. We have just had a letter from Mr. Kline in respons: 
to a letter which we had sent. In planning such a census we ask thi 
farm organizations and agricultural publishers and the State com 
missioners of agriculture and other interested groups to designate 
members of a committee to advise with us on the content of the forms 
and the content of the tabulations and similar questions. Mr. Kline 
has just responded and designated a member of his staff as a membe1 
of that committee. 

Mr. Bow. You had requested him to designate somebody to work 
with you. Tam asking whether or not the Farm Bureau has officially 
said they feel the census is necessary at this time. 

Mr. Tarvser. They have not expressed that to us. There has been 
no occasion under which they might have. 

Mr. Bow. Has the Grange done so? 

Mr. Tarvser. The only thing I can say is that Mr. Sanders, who 
served on a special committee for us in connection with the 1950 census. 
has inquired from time to time as to the plans for the next census of 
agriculture. Mr. Sanders, particularly, was active in connection with 
the proposal to ¢ hange the date from January to October. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr, WitutaMs. Thank you, sir; and all of you. 
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M) i Fripay, Marcu 6, 1953. 


a CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


>. WITNESSES 


F. B. LEE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 
ARVIN O. BASNIGHT, BUDGET OFFICER 
J. M. BEARDSLEE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FEDERAL AIRWAYS 


s J. H. TIPPETS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FEDERAL AIRWAYS 

1 E. S. HENSLEY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AVIATION SAFETY 

Age J. G. CALLINAN, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF AVIATION 
SAFETY 

} M. W. HEMPHILL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF AIRPORTS 

cL Pp. H. STAFFORD, CHIEF, AIRPORT PLANNING DIVISION 

re L. N. BAYNE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF GENERAL SERVICES 

1] H. H. HOWELL, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR 

Wal D. KE. MARTIN, DIRECTOR OF DEVELOPMENT 


\ir. CLEveNGER. The committee will come to order. We will take 
ip the Civil Aeronautics Administration, which appears at page 18 
of the committee print and page 201 of the justifications. 

The total request for the CAA is $200,228,000, an increase of 


e Rk QF . : - . om an . . 
, $57,175,358 over the amount appropriated for the present fiscal year. 
| 
_ SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
a 
We will insert pages 205 and 206 of the justifications at this point. 
mn f . 
The matter referred to is as follows:) 
| 
Summary of requirements 
ropriation, 1953 (regular bill $141, 231, 219 
emental appropriation 1, 821, 423 
{ $143, 052, 642 
ict 
)) Nonrecurring programs (including 1953 project programs —34, 670, 076 
000-hour check, DC-4 20, 000 
ate ransfer of leases to GSA 6. 800 
44, 696, 876 
Base for 1954 108, 355, 766 
| lifference, 1954 over 1953 
Requirements Difference, 
O1 By appropriation — - eee (Ft 
} 
l I] 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate | decrease ( 
¢ Salaries and expenses $105, 409, 200 | $110, 300, 000 +-$4, 890, 800 
Establishment of air-navigation facilities 13, 000, 000 +-13, 000, 000 
Establishment of air-navigation facilities 
liquidation of contract authorization) 7, 090, 000 +-7, 000, 000 
echnical development and evaluation 1, 162, 972 1, 163, 000 +28 
Maintenance and operation, Washington 
National Airport 1, 350, 000 1, 350, 000 |. 
SUS. Construction, Washington National Airport 455, 000 +455, 000 
of Additional, Washington Airport 1, 660, 000 +1, 660, 000 
y : Federal-aid airport program, Federal Airport 
rit} 3 Act am , 30, 000, 000 +30, 000, 000 
; ‘ Federal-aid airport program, Federal Airport 
3 Act (liquidation of contract authorization 30, 200, 000 +-30, 200, 000 
4 Maintenance and operation of public airports, 
% lerritory of Alaska 433, 594 1, 100, 000 +666, 406 
: \ir-navigation development 4, 000, 000 +4, 000, 000 
4 Total we pudi Wudseds 108, 355, 766 200, 228, 000 +91, 872, 234 +91, 872, 234 
: 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1954 200, 228, 000 
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Mr. Lee, we would be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, I am Frederick B. Lee, Deputy Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronauties. I should like to preface my remarks by 
saying that the Administrator, Mr. Charles F. Horne, has submitted 
his resignation as Administrator, and it has been accepted by the 
President effective as of the close of business today. Consequently, 
[ am here to discuss our appropriation request. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


I have a statement, Mr. Chairman, which sets forth our position on 
the overall estimate. I should like to submit that to the committee. 

Mr. CLevencer. Without objection, it may be submitted. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT BY Mr. F. B. Les, Deputy ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVII 
AERONAUTICS 


I sincerely appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you today. I hav 
known several members of this committee for some time, and I hope to work 
closely with you in improving the liaison between the legislative branch and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. I know the important position of this com- 
mittee, and it is my earnest desire to carry out the policies fixed by Congress 
As you begin consideration of our 1954 budget estimates, we are jointly faced with 
the difficult transition period between the old and new administrations’ policies 
as they affect the budget presented to the Congress. We are here today to review 
the 1954 budget as it was originally presented. The Secretary of Commerce has 
undertaken a careful review of our programs and, at a later date, your committee 
may receive certain adjustments in these programs and recommendations to bring 
the estimates into accord with the policies of the present administration. 

In considering the estimates presented to the Congress, it is important to 
recognize the effective and necessary role which the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration plays in our developing national aviation picture, in providing for both 
civil and military aviation safe, reliable air navigation and traffic control and in 
aiding the development of a national system of airports. 

The expansion that has and will take place in both military and civil aviation, 
and the newer, faster, heavier and more diversified aircraft require that funds 
available to this agency be increased to avoid having deficiencies in services 
become deterrents to the use and development of United States airpower. This 
increase in both civil and military aviation affects the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration in four principal areas. 

1. The Federal Airways workload in handling air traffic increases each year. 
For 1954, a minimum additional increase of 6.5 percent in fixed postings is antici- 
pated which makes necessary providing relief in the air traffic-control centers. In 
this area, staffing has reached a critical point, since the ability to absorb the addi- 
tional workload has been exhausted through the improved management practices 
and individual work expansion already achieved. 

2. In the program for Aviation Safety the continuing rapid expansion, particu- 
larly of air-carrier operations, has created increased workload, and this will further 
increase in 1954. The new airplanes being manufactured are increasing our 
national fleets, and these airplanes are more complex, more advanced technically, 
and higher performing than those already in service. In flight activities there is a 
marked increase in aireraft usage, particularly by scheduled air carriers and also 
for executive, industrial, and flying-farmer purposes. Flying for training purposes 
and for purely personal purposes declined in several years since World War II and 
has now reached a fairly constant level of activity. 

3. The use of larger, heavier, and more powerful aircraft results in a rapid 
deterioration and overcrowding of existing airport facilities and makes it necessary 
to prepare for aircraft of the present and future. The aroused public interest in 
safety in and around airports emphasizes the real public need of providing ade- 
quate funds for the ‘‘Federal-aid airport program,”’ if the objectives of the Federal 
Airport Act are to be realized. 

1. The President’s Airport Commission established 25 objectives in the interest 
of public safety and the development of aviation. Most of these recommenda- 
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4 tions affect and increase the workload of the Offices of Airport, Federal Airways, 
3 \viation Safety, the General Counsel, and all staff and administrative services 
| that support these operational programs. 
: Our request, including amounts for continuation of regular operations, capital 
estments, and liquidation of prior-year contract authorizations, is $200,228,000. 
This consists of $117,913,000 for regular operations; $45,115,000 for capital in- 
tments; and $37,200,000 for liquidation of contract authorizations previously 
eranted by Congress. A statement of the funds requested for fiscal year 1954 
compared with those previously provided for 1952 and 1953 follows: 
1959 10 1954 I t 
RE ULAR OPERATING BUDGET 
i expenses $105, 100,000 | $105, 594, OOF $110. 300. 000 +-$4. 706, OOO 
nico] development and evaluatior 1, 263, 000 1, 162, 972 1, 163, 000 +-28 
enance and operation, Washington Na- 
i] Airport ] 72. 000 l 50, 000 1, 350, 000 
M te nee and operation, public airport 
ry of Alaska 325, 000 433, 594 1. 100. 000 LAOH. 406 
ition development 1. 750. 000 4 000. 000 4-2 250 OOO 
Total obligation authority 108. 060. 000 110, 200, 564 117. 913. 000 +-7, 622, 444 
il appropriation to liquidate prior 
mtract authorit 1,874, 562 
otal regular operating budget 109, 934, 562 110, 290, 566 117. 913. 000 +7. 622. 434 
CAPITAL INVESTMENT BUDGET 
nent air-navigation facilities 10. 500, 000 7. 450. 000 13. 000. 000 5 AAO OM) 
tructior Wi hington National Airport 75, 000 28, 000 455, 000 +427, 000 
tional, Was hingte m Airport 1, 660, 000 +-1, 660, 000 
l-sid airport program 18, 700, 000 14, 321, 154 30, 000, 000 +-15, 678, 846 
Federal Airport Act 1, 645, 775 1,821, 423 1, 821, 423 
lotal obligation authority 30, 920. 775 23, 620, 577 45, 115, 000 +-21, 404, 423 
nal appropriation to liquidate prior 
r contract authority 22. 000. 000 9. 141, 499 37, 200, 000 +98 O58, 501 
Total capital investment budget 52, 920, 775 32. 762, O76 82. 315. 000 4-49 552. 924 
Grand total 162, 855, 337 143, 052, 642 200), 228, 000 +57, 175, 358 
ludes supplemental] appropriation for pay increase authorized under Public Law 375 as follow 
and expenses,’’ $6,000,000; ‘Technical development and evaluation $63,000; ‘*‘Maintenance 
n, Washington National Airport,’’ $72,000 
For fiscal year 1953 we have programed our resources in accordance with the 
* 
4 eports of the Appropriations Committees of the House and Senate. In operat- 


ing on this basis, we are experiencing administrative problems which can be 
relieved only through a better balance of effort throughout the agency. The 
lifficulties we are experiencing are well illustrated in staff and administrative 
services. Between 1949 and 1952, while the overall agency facilities and work- 
oad expanded, improved management in this area resulted in an 8-percent 
duction in staffing. In 1953 an additional 10 percent reduction resulted in 
the responsible organizational units being unable to accomplish such things as 
» procurement orders, preparation of payrolls, payment of vouchers, classification 
> and placement of personnel, and certain financial reporting on a basis that permits 
rt the desired services needed by the agency. If these services, which are essential 
o effective management control of the agency, are to be adequately performed, 
j additional funds and positions are required. These are indirect services essential 
to the Federal airways system and the aviation safety and airports programs. 
‘or the Federal airways system, provision has been made for operation of 
w facilities heretofore authorized by Congress on a schedule which conserva- 
tively anticipates the dates of new commissionings. In accordance with work- 
load formulas, increased personnel are requested for air-traffic-control centers, 
towers, and communications stations, 
In the aviation-safety program progress is being realized in the development of 
rkload eriteria and area coverage factors. Early reports indicate that the 
esent distribution of personnel in district offices is approximately correct, 
although further refinements may warrant some redistribution. Air-carrier 
activities, both scheduled and irfegular, have expended to the point where addi- 
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tional personnel are necessary and 34 safety-agent positions are included in our 
request. 

For the appropriation ‘‘Salaries and expenses,’’ the principal items of increas 
totaling $4,706,000 consist of the following: 


1. Full-year operation of Federal airways facilities commissioned 


in 1953 $1, 739, 000 
2. Funds required for workload increases essential to effective 
operation of the Federal airways system 520, 000 


3. Funds required for the operation of new facilities (these consist 
of: 23 TOWACS; 2 towers; 8 ILS; 15 ASR; 12 PAR; 14 ranges; 
t remote receivers; 11 remote transmitters; and 11 direction 


finders) 2, 364, 000 
4. Less adjustments for discontinued airways items — 292, 000 
5. Additional cost of positions in aviation safety to meet air-carrier 

expansion 155, 000 
6. Dehmel trainer supplies 5, 000 
7. Replacement of vehicles for aviation-safety agents _ - 36, 000 
8. Additional positions necessary to the rendering of staff and 

administrative services 134, 000 






9. Requirements for aircraft used in flight-checking air-navigation 
aids and affecting the aviation-safety program 230, 000 
10. Less nonrecurring programs — 185, 000 


For the Federal-aid airport program a substantial increase in funds has bee: 
requested to fulfill the announced Government policy reflected by the Fede: 
Airport Act. Fund restrictions have resulted in an inadequate program for repai: 
ing and improving a national system of airports. If the Government is to me 
its responsibilities, as enunciated in the Federal Airport Act, additional resources 
will be required in 1954 

For the establishment of air-navigation facilities $13 million is request: 
together with $7 million for liquidation of all outstanding contract authorit, 
This will provide a minimum program for implementation of common svsten 
facilities such as: (1) airport surveillance radar; (2) necessary improvements to 
facilities required for dependable, efficient, and operational use of air-navizatio 
aids; (3) the relocation of facilities made necessary by the construction of new 
runways, new buildings, and other facility changes; and (4) the construction of 
living quarters for CAA and Weather Bureau employees housed in substandard 
facilities in Alaska. In this area, maintenance of good employee morale is diffi- 
cult under the best of circumstances. If the Government is to require services 
of employees, minimum standard living quarters are necessary in order to assur 
continuance of services at remote locations. 

For technical development and evaluation $1,163,000 is requested. This wi 
permit continuation of the program level authorized for 1953. 

For the development of air-navigation aids in line with the SC-31 report, a 
program of $4 million is requested in fiscal year 1954. This program is strong]; 
supported by the Research and Development Board of the Defense Department 
and will provide for engineering, operational testing, and evaluation of equip- 
ments needed in the common military/civil system of air-navigation and air- 
traffic control. 

For maintenance and operation, Washington National Airport, $1,350,000 is 
requested, which is the same level as authorized for 1953. In addition to this 
item, $455,000 is requested for resurfacing the parking apron which has deterio- 
rated due to use of heavy aircraft. 

For operation and improvement of the Alaska Airport terminals, and increase 
of $666,000 is requested. This will permit the installation of sanitary facilitics 
and the operation of the airports on a basis that is considered essential to thi 
safety of air transportation in this area. 

These estimates provide $1,660,000 for completion of land purchases and 
engin®erine services; for an additional Washington airport. The need for this 
facility increases with the growth of aeronautical activities in the National Capital 
area and the problem can be solved only through a second airport. 


Mr. Cievencer. Do you want to make a little informal discussion 
of it? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I sincerely appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the 
committee today. I have known several members of this committee 
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a period of years, and | hope to work closely with the committee in 

proving the liaison between the legislative branch and the Civil 
\eronautics Administration. We are now in the rather difficult 
eriod of transition between the former administration and the new 
dministration policies. 

We are appearing here in support of the estimates as originally 
prepared and submitted to the Congress. I understand that the 

mmittee has been informed that the Secretary of Commerce is 
reviewing these estimates carefully and at a later date may come up 

th some recommendations for adjustments. 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY FOR ACTIVITIES 


In going over the program, Mr. Chairman, I should like to touch 
efly on the statutory authority for our activities. Our programs 
ire nationwide in scope and are based primarily on two statutes. 
The first is the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, and the second is the 
Federal Airport Act of 1946. In the former the Congress directed 
\dministrator to establish a system of airways throughout the 
( ntry, and grave him certain broed responsibilities in the field of 
ation safety. Our responsibilities in carrying out the Civil Aero- 
ities Act of 1938 account for approximately 82 percent of our 
propriation request for this vear. 
In the Airport Act of 1946 the Congress set up a program of Federal 
iid to airport development which provided for a total of $520 million 
Federal tunds, with corresponding matching funds from local com- 
nities, States, and organizations, for the development of a national 
stem of airports. The annual appropriations authorized by this 
act are limited so as not to exceed $100 million. 
In addition to these 2 statutes we have 3 separate statutes which 
ve the Administrator specific responsibilities for certain airports. 
The first is a responsibility for the operation of the Washington 
National Airport. 
The second is responsibility for construction and operation of air- 
ports at Anchorage and Fairbanks, Alaska. 
\nd the third is authorization for the construction of a supplemen- 
| airport in the Washington metropolitan area. 
These are the principal statutorv bases for our activity. We 
ry out these activities through a Washington headquarters or- 
ganization which is shown graphically in a chart submitted with our 
estimates, which is similar to this exhibit. 


ORGANIZATION 


Under the Secretary of Commerce, the Administrator of Civil 
Acronauties supervises three main areas of activity. The first is 
Office of Aviation Safety, which has broad responsibility for the 
enforcement of safety regulations. The second is the Office of Federal 
Airways, which is responsible for providing the facilities and services 
| necessary for the safe air navigation and air traffic control of both 
; civil and military aircraft throughout this country, its Territories 
and possessions. The third main activity is the Office of Airports, 
which is responsible for conducting our activities that affect airports 
and the administration of the Federal Airport Act. 


site. 
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To serve these three main activities we have the functions of budget, 
organization methods, personnel, and general services, which provide 
common services to enable the organizations mentioned earlier to 
operate. In addition, we have the office headed by an Assistant 
Administrator for Program Coordination, which provides for the 
comprehensive planning of our activities and for the uniform coordina- 
tion of our activities in the diverse fields in which we are engaged. 


FIELD ORGANIZATION 


This Washington organization plans and directs the field organiza- 
tion, which consists of 9 regional offices, an international region, and 3 
separate activities. These are the Technical and Evaluation Center, 
which carries out the development activities of airports, airways, and 
safety necessary for the orderly progress of civil aviation; the Aero- 
nautical Center at Oklahoma City, which has our training activities 
both in safety and airways; and the Washington National Airport, 
with which you are familiar. 

To supervise our work we have the regional organization, and I have 
here a chart which shows the regional headquarters and the areas 
which they cover. In the continental United States our regional! 
offices are at New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Fort Worth, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, and Seattle. In addition, we have territorial headquar- 
ters at Anchorage, Alaska, and Honolulu in Hawaii. These regional 
offices are set up in a parallel manner with the Washington organization, 
and they supervise the activities of the CAA in the field. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF AIRWAYS 


Coming to our specific appropriation requests, the largest amount 
of our estimates is for maintenance and operation of airway facilities 
which are necessary for both civil and military aviation. And I wish 
to point out that under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 we are 
directed to provide facilities not only for civil but for military aviation 

We have in this country adopted the principle that one agency and 
only one agency should supply navigation and traffic control services 
for all people flying in our national air space. This is provided for on 
a statutory basis. It makes sense economically and it makes sense so 
far as safety is concerned. 

The services which we are providing at the present time are the 
services which enable military aircraft, scheduled air carriers, irregular 
air carriers, and private aircraft to operate safely throughout the 
country. 

We have based the planning of our facilities on meeting the greatest 
needs in the aviation field. We have analyzed the air traffic in this 
country and classified the various locations in the country by the 
amount of air traffic which they generate. 

As you will observe from this exhibit the largest places —22 in num- 
ber—are essentially our largest metropolitan areas. They are indicated 
on this chart of the United States and I will explain how our airway 
system connects these large areas with the smaller air terminals 
marked on the map. 

In our planning we have based the provision of facilities upon the 
greatest need. For the large metropolitan areas, which generate a 
great volume of traffic, we supply a number of facilities and services. 
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This chart shows that for what we call a “large hub” there is need 
for an airport of the intercontinental express class, and comparable 
terminal facilities necessary for aircraft to operate safely in that area. 
[hese facilities include an airport traffic-control tower, an instrument 
anding system, airport surveillance radar, and precision approach 
radar. 

With these facilities we are able to handle safely the maximum 
density of traffic. 

As we go down to the smaller locations, where there is less need for 
extensive traffic control, due to lower density of traffic, we have 
cradually reduced the number of facilities necessary until we get down 
to the smallest air terminal hub where an airport is the only facility 
needed. 

This briefly explains the planning which we have used in our 
facilities. 

To serve both civil and military flying the airway system covers the 
entire country and provides the facilities which are necessary for 
plotting the position of aircraft and for traffic control. This airway 
system also provides the facilities which are used by the Air Defense 
Command in identifying aircraft in critical areas. We have an 
arrangement with the Air Defense Command whereby aircraft filing 
flight plans with the CAA are identified, their progress is tracked, 
and dhey are reported to the appropriate military authorities. With- 
out this system of facilities and the means for keeping track of these 
aircraft there would be no way for prompt identification of aircraft 
which have filed flight plans. 

The first estimate which we have in our “Salaries and expenses”’ 
s the estimate for the operation of the Federal airways system. 

Mr. CLeEvENGER. Does this conclude your statement? 

Mr. Ler. That concludes my general statement. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions on this general statement, 
before we go to the items? 

Mr. Bow. I have none at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coon. No. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. I do not believe so, Mr. Chairman. 


SALARIES AND ExPpENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 1953 estimate, 1954 estimate 





\ppropriation or estimate $105, 100,000 $105, 594, 000 $110, 300, 000 
Keimbursements from non-Federal sources 14, 694 34, 303 15, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 1, 932, 740 2, 532, 613 2, 402, 000 
Total available for obligation 107, 047, 434 108, 160, 916 112, 717, 000 
bligated balance, estimated savings — 568, 208 
Obligations ineurred - Raed 106, 479, 226 108, 160, 916 112, 717, 000 


TE.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
40 U. 8. C. 481 (c)), operation of traffic-control towers (49 U. 8. C. 452 (a) and (c)), and servicing of 
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ift of foreign governments (49 U.S. C. 1154 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual 


Direct Obligations 


Operation of Federal airways $80, 484, 
Aviation safety 11, 575, 762 
Airport development 

General counsel 

Aviation information 

Operation of aircraft 

Executive directior 

Staff and administrative services 

Interfunctional 

Aviation defense requirements 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


Operation of Federal airways 818, 952 
Aviation safety 2, 636 
General counsel 119, 000 
Aviation information 4, 642 
Operation of aircraft 336, 985 
Staff and administrative services 619, 098 
Interfunctional 31, 427 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 1, 932, 740 


Obligations incurred 106, 479, 226 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual 


Summary of pers nal services 


Total number of permanent positions 15, 182 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 393 
A verage number of all employees 15, 044 


A verage salaries and grades 

General schedule grades 
Average salary 
A verage grad 

Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
A verage salary 
Average grade 

Ungraded: Average salary 


Personal service obligations 
Pe inent positions 57 4, 331 
Part-time and temporary positions 531 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 204, 707 
Payment above basic rates 5, 460 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 863 


Total personal service obligations 279, 892 


Direct obligations 
01 Personal services , 806 
02 Travel ° ‘ 0, O21 
03 Transportation of things 999, 263 
04 Communication services 226, 843 
05 Rents and utility services 2, 839, 271 
06 ©Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies , 522 
08 Supplies and materials 3, 304, 480 
09 Equinment 336, 592 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributi 4, 432 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities , 582 
i assessments 39, 931 


104, 767, 653 
1arges for quarters and subsistence 221, 167 


ligatio 1M4, 516, 486 


1953 estimate 


$82, 669, 000 


ll, 


1953 e 


791, 
643, 


000 
000 
000 


000 


670 
000 


3646, 815 
, 818 


, 000 


28, 303 


stimate 


, 745 
, 442 
, O31 
, 735 


359 


487 
707 
479 
283 

56 


, 380 


484 
953 


716 


2, O93 


, 000 


3, 169 


872, 107 


628 


, 804 


103 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1952 actual 


ns Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


rsona! services 
vel 
ansportation of things 
nmunication services 
and utility services 
iting and reproduction 
ther contractual Services 
ervices performed by other agencies 
ipplies and materials 
} lipment 
funds, awards, and indemnivies 
ixes and assessments 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 1, 932. 


Obligations incurred 106, 479, 


1953 estimate 


2, 532, 613 


108, 160, 916 


$1, 


112, 


1954 estim: 


639, 
i 
41 
"7 
277, 


l, 


191,7 


54, 30! 
147, 958 


000 


717, 000 


Mr. CLevencer. “Salaries and expenses” appears on page 18 of the 
The request is for 


ommittee print and page 209 of the justifications. 


$110,300,000, which is an increase of $4,706,000. There is an increase 
of 279 in the average number of employees. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


We will insert in the record at this point page 209 of the justifications. 


The document is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


opriation, 1953 (regular bill) 

ict 

Nonrecurring programs (including 1953 project programs) 
000-hour check, DC-4 


l'ransfer of leases to GSA 


Base for 1954 . 
fference—1954 over 1953 


Requirements 


By activity 
1953 1954 


estimate estimate 


Operation of Federal airways s $82, 669, 000 | $87, 000, 
Aviation safety 11, 784, 200 11, 980, 
Airport development. . 643, 000 | 643, 
General counsel 502, 000 | 502, 
Aviation information 370, 000 370, 
Operation of aircraft 2, 668, 372 2, 892, 
Executive direction 487, 000 487 
Staff and administrative services 5, 949, 300 b, 127, 
Interfunctional 1,383,000 | 1, 383, 


Gross requirements 106, 455, 87 , 384, 
Adjustments: | 
Reimbursements from other Civil Aeronautics 
Administration appropriations —1, 046, —1, 084, 


Adjusted requirements 105, 409, 2 110, 300, 


otal estimate of appropriation, 1954 


000 
000 
000 
O00 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


000 


000 


000 


$105, 594, 


158, 
—20, 
6, 


$105, 409, 200 


Difference, 
increase 
(+). de 


creast 


+-$4, 331, 


+-195, 


128 


37, 328 


800 


+4 


110 


890, 800 


300. 000 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. CLevencer. How many employees were on the roll as of 
March 1, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Basnicut. We have the figures here, sir, as of January 31. 
There were a total of 16,113 employees in the agency. For “Salaries 
and expenses,”’ the employment was 14,577. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. CLevenGcrer. W _ were the total obligations for the first 6 
months of this fiscal year, to December 31? 

Mr. Basniaut. | Seve the obligations as of January 31, sir. For 
‘Salaries and expenses” the obligations were $63,147,000. 


ECONOMISTS 


Mr. CLevencer. How many economists do you employ in your 
section? 

Mr. Basnicut. Economists? 

Mr. Ctevencer. Yes. How many are listed as economists which 
you have in Civil Aeronautics? 

Mr. Ler. There are three transportation economists in the entire 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


BUDGET EMPLOYEES 


Mr. CLevencer. How many budget employees are there? 

Mr. Basnicur. We have a total of 32 in the Washington office, 
and an average of 5 in each regional office, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is on budget work alone? 

Mr. Basniacut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. We have about 17 in the whole Department of 
Justice in the budget area. 


AVERAGE GRADE OF EMPLOYEES 


Your average grade here for the 1954 appropriation is about 8.2 
That is quite high, is it not, as an average? 

Mr. Les. Well, I would like to point to the type of employee that 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration has. In the entire organization 
we are largely staffed with technicians. 

In the field of Federal airways, which is our largest area of employ- 
ment, we have technical air traffic control specialists and maintenance 
technicians to keep the facilities in operation. In aviation safety we 
have a need for engineering personnel who are qualified in all phase s 
of aircraft engineering, powerplant engineering, instructors, and, in 
fact, all of the: spec ialties involved in the construction of the complex 
modern aircraft. We also have the need for experienced operations 
personnel who have had the necessary background and training to be 
able to supervise the safety operations of our air carriers and of our 
private fliers. 

Mr. Cievencer. The question in my mind was generated from 
the fact that a year ago you testified it would be somewhere around 





| for the year, and it issomewhat higher. In this estimate it will rise 
again for the 1954 appropriation. 

Mr. Basnieut. Sir, there has been no overall upgrading of positions 
in CAA during the past year. If there is a difference between the 
estimate of 8.1 and the actual 8.4, it is a matter of honest error in the 
estimate and not as a result of upgrading employees. We have not 

dertaken a broad reclassification. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Just how did these costs increase if they were not 
reclassified or classified up? How did the rise take place? 

Mr. Basnieut. Within-grades would not change the grade struc- 
ture. ‘There has been some reduction of employees during this year, 
and as we have reduced employees the average number of employees 
dropped would have been at a lower salary rate and would affect to 
some degree the average of the grade scale for all employees. 

Mr. CLevencer. It looks as though the high grades had a little the 
best of it. That often happens when we have a reduction in per- 
sonnel. We do not always get the reduction in force that we look for 
in reducing appropriations. It seems there is a greater mortality 
among the privates than there is in the higher echelons. 

Mr. Basnicut. Sir, we have not tried to do that. We have tried 
to spread the reductions on a uniform basis without taking advantage 
of the low-grade employees. As it works out the grade change here 
of 8.1 to 8.4 is a relatively small change considering the number of 
people that have been involved in this action. I think we have done 
a pretty creditable job in terms of effecting the reduction and carrying 
on our services. 

Mr. CLtevencer. Where is the 8.4 figure? That is even worse, 

Mr. Basnient. I am sorry. I thought you said 8.4. 

Mr. CLevencer. No. The estimate is 8.2 as against 8.1. 

Mr. Lex. I am sorry, sir. I thought you said 8.4. 

Mr. Ctevencer. No. I said 8.2. 

Mr. Len. Actually, this one-tenth of a point difference is not based 
on any appreciable change in the grading of the organization. We 
have had no upgrading, as has been said. Classification has virtually 
remained the same. In any cuts we have had we have tried to make 
them uniform across the board. 

Mr. Cievencer. You might just insert in the record the number 
of people who have been reclassified, to substantiate that. 

Mr. Ler. We would be glad to do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 


INFORMATION ON CHANGES IN GRADE LEVELS FOR 1953 


\ review of the agency’s records reveals that the position structure authorized 
for fiscal year 1953, compared with the positions listed in the 1953 budget estimates, 

e been adjusted by a total of 725 individual changes in classification grades. 
This number of changes in allocated grades includes the positions eliminated, 
positions redefined to reflect more accurate description of duties, and all other 
classification changes. These changes have been analyzed and it develops that a 
net of 59 positions in the total of 14,428 were increased 1 grade. 


Mr. Cievencer. Any questions, Mr. Bow? 
Mr. Bow. No questions. 

Mr. Citevencer. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Preston? 


81294—53——-7 
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NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Preston. You mention that you have reduced some positions 
during this year. 

Mr. Basniaur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Permanent or part time? 

Mr. Basnicur. How many part-time positions? 

Mr. Presron. Permanent or part time? 

Mr. Basnicur. Largely in the permanent position area. 

Mr. Preston. According to the justifications, in fiscal 1952 you had 
15,064 positions and in 1953, 15,309 positions. Now you are asking 
for 580 additional positions for fiscal 1954. Where is the reduction 
reflected in the figures here in the justification? I am on page 21! 

Mr. Basnigur. 211, sir. This is a summary statement, Mr 
Preston, covering all the functions of the “Salaries and expenses 
appropriation. Now, there were increases authorized for this curre:t 
fiscal year for the “Operation of Federal Airways,” which is about 
80 percent of our total program. In the areas of staff and adminis- 
trative services, legal services, information services and the executiv: 
direction area there was a reduction of 10 percent during this fiscal 
year, which is more than offset by the increase in the Federal Airways 
and results in the figures you see before you. 

Mr. Preston. Were your comments a moment ago directed to th 
CAA at large, or to any specific area? 

Mr. Basnicutr. They were directed in terms of reduction in these 
items I have mentioned; in the staff and administrative areas, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We were talking about the average grade in CAA 
being 8.2, and you were talking about having reduced positions in 
fiscal 1953. I do not see it here. Where is it? 

Mr. Basniaeur. Sir, if I may call your attention to page 250 here 
for the “Staff and administrative services” area, you will see a reduc- 
tion. The 1952 column does not show, but there was a reduction of 
about 200 positions in the area. As those positions were reduced it 
had the effect. of changing the average grade structure for the total 
appropriation. That is the explanation of the change in the average 
grade of one-tenth of one grade. 

Mr. Preston. That would be a fair statement as to that particular 
part, but it would not be a fair statement as to your overall operations, 
that you have reduced the number of personnel during fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Basnicur. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Because, as a matter of fact, you have not, and you 
are asking for 580 additional employees in this budget. 

Mr. Basnicut. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. At a cost of $4,442,816. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


OPERATION OF FEDERAL AIRWAYS 


Mr. CLevencer. We will take up the activities as shown on page 
209 of the justifications, using that as a worksheet. The first one is 
the “Operation of Federal airways.” 

Mr. Lee. Yes, Mr. Chairvan. As I pointed out in the open ng 
statement, we operate the Federal airways to serve both eivil and 
military traffic. This entire airways system is essential to the safe 
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ation of aircraft in the air space above this country and its Terri- 
s and possessions. 
he air traffic which we have been required to handle has been 
adily growing in the past years. We do not control the workload 
workload is generated by the numbers of military aircraft flying 
airways and “by the numbers of civil aircraft, both commercial 
and private, that are operated over the airways. 
Now, we have had a steady growth of traffic. As I mentioned to 
in the opening statement, our planning for facilities has been 
that as the traffic grows we require additional facilities to handle 


The average growth of the traffic is indicated by the fact that 
between 1950 and 1954 we expect a 54-percent increase in the number 
of fixed postings. That is an index of the amount of instrument flight 

traffic along the airways. Between 1952 and 1954 we expect a 
5-percent increase. In the coming year we expect a 6'-percent 
increase. 

(he Federal Airways System consists of en route facilities, radio 
ranges, distance-measuring equipment, rotating light beacons, and 
intermediate landing fields. For assisting in approach to an airport 
unde r bad weather conditions we have the instrument- landing system 
and precision approach radar as well as high intensity lights. For 

traffic control we have air-traffic control centers which govern the 
traffic on all the airways shown on the chart before us, airport traffic 
control towers at the principal traffic centers, and to assist the towers 

1 the high density locations we have airport surveillance radar. In 
addition we have communications stations at over 400 places through- 
out the country which are connected by a system of land lines which 
handle the weather communications, air traffic communications and 
other necessary communications to enable the aviation of this country 
to operate. 
BREAKDOWN OF 1954 BUDGET 


In fiseal year 1954 we have requested an increase based upon the 
amount of workload and the number of facilities which we will be 
re quite «dl to handle. 

| direct your attention to page 216 of the estimates submitted to 
vou, which carries the detail of the increases requested. 

Mr. CLevencer. We will insert that page at this point in the record. 

The document follows: ) 
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Ms Lee. You will note that due to certain savings noted in column 
A, by the deactivation of a few facilities and by. a combination of 
towers and communications stations, to create more efficient units, 

have wed some 92 positions. On the other hand, due to the 
increase in air traffic and the expansion of our aviation, both military 
and civil, we do require 100 additional positions in air-traffic-control 
centers, 7 for air-traffic-control towers, 2 for combined towers and 
communications stations, and 7 for flight checking of our facilities. 

The need for these individuals has been pointed up dramatically in 
several cases in recent months, where we have had to curtail traffic 
due to shortage of personnel. 

he other increases which we have requested are for the operation 
on a full-year basis of facilities which were commissioned during the 
current fiscal year, and for the operation of new facilities which are 
already financed and which will be available for use during the coming 
fiscal year. Altogether the increases, as you will note, amount to 
$4,622 863. 

CONTRIBUTIONS BY USERS OF AIRWAYS 


Mr. Crevencsr. Mr. Lee, this shows the operation cost to be some- 
where around $87 million. Does this include the increase? How 
much of this cost is borne or contributed by the people using the 
airways? 

Mr. Len. At the present time the users of the airways, like the 
users of the highways, are paying the Federal fuel tax of 2 cents per 
gallon. The commercial users of the airways, we have estimated, 
are paying approximately $12 million per year through this fuel tax. 
Naturally, the military users of the airways, which at present represent 
over 30 percent of the total use, do not return anything to the CAA 
or the Federal Government. 

Mr. Cievencer. This is a military service rendered for which no 
military return is made, 

Mr. Lun. It is a common military-civil service. 

Mr. CLeEvENGER. Yes. 

Mr. Ler. Rendered to all aircraft flying the airways. There is 
no separate military service rendered. 


NUMBER OF FACILITIES, COST OF OPERATION, AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ctevencer. You might for the record submit the number of 
major facilities, including a column giving the average cost of opera- 
tion for each type of facility and the distribution of Federal airways 
personnel. 

Mr. Basnicur. We would be glad to make this available for all 
members of the committee, as well as a copy for the record. 

This is a list of types of facilities with the average cost, sir. Then 
we have another statement here. 

Mr. CLevencerR. That does not tell us where they are. 

Mr. Basnieur. All right, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. You see what I mean. 

Mr. Basnicur. We have that. 

Mr. Lex. Mr. Chairman, this is a summary list, and we have lists 
of each facility. 
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Mr. CLEvENGER. We will insert these two other documents in 
record. 
(The documents follow:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 1954 


s and distribution of Federal airways personnel 


Number of facilities | Number of pasitio 


Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal 
year year |Change) year year (Cl! 
953 1954 1954 


Aeronautical communications stations 
Interstate 3 367 | : 3, 2% 3, 068 
Overseas-foreign 5 ee 997 

Air-route traffic-control center 32 35 | 1, 650 

Airport traffic-control towe { : 1, 097 

Combined tower and station Ae So 1, 283 

Airways operations evaluation center (combined | | 

tower-center-station | 76 

Airways light beacon ¥ 70 

Approach light lanes | 
High intensity 
Neon 

Circuit-control equipment 

DDistance-measuring equipmet 

Engine generator 
Standby 
Prime power 

Fan marker 

Instrument landing system (with locator) 

Intermediate field 

Mechanical interlock 

Off-airways weather stati 





Point-to-point and air-ground communications 
Radar 
Airport surveillance only 
Precision approach and 
Long range (microwave 


Adcock) radiato 


h frequency om 
freque ter l om: | 6 
Remote receiver 
Remote transmitter | 18 
Teletyyx 
Automati essa i Station 38 | 38 
leletype-only station (CAA, Weather Bureau, | 
and air carrier | 3 | 22 | 22 |. 
Ultra-high-frequency air-ground communications ; i 43 96 | 
Very high frequency automatic direction finder 5 | | 23 27 
Very high frequency link communications circuit 58 | 102 102 | 
Living quarters 75 75 | 
Aeronautical center ' 93 93 
\irways facilities shop 25 25 
Airways maintenance shops ; | 108 | 108 
Field construction parties 19 19 | 
Field installation parties 92 92 
Field survey parties sean wth | 20 20 
Flight inspectors and crews 64 71 
International region 10 | 10 
Maintenance training relief technicians 85 5 
Mechanical shop (Alaska 9 9 
Station managers 59 | 59 
Supervisory, administrative, engineering, and plan- 
ning positions 
Departmental . aes , 239 240 
Regional headquarters. 588 5&8 





Total (excluding reimbursements) - . . 7 11, 637 | 12, 208 
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ge annual cost of maintenance and oreration cf air navigational facilities in the 
continental United States ! 
\eronautical communica‘ions station, interstate (with teletype- vst 
writer) > $42, 343 
traffie-control tower ..... ? 64, 805 
ymbined tower-station faciiity : 77, 101 
\ir-route traffie-control center 332, 069 
\irrort surveiilance radar (only 56, 710 
Precision approach and airfort surveillance radar 117, 258 
VHF (VOR) omnidirectional radio range : 7, 684 
VHF/ADF equinment a 2, 562 
Instrument landing system (with compass locator) 11, 181 
High-intensity approach lizht (single) : 7, 200 
Distance-measuring equipment ae 3, 835 
ides personal services and other objects. The average annual costs of maintenance and operation 
e from year to year du’ to one or more of the following factors 
Adjustment in staffing based on workload formula 
Number of workdays for which compensation is payable 
(Adjustment due to within-grade promotions 
Adjustment due to combining of towers and stations 
Adjustment due to part-time operation of certain towers 
Adjustment in personal services lapse rate 
s not include radar. 


\lr. Lex. The Federal Airways System, as I said, was established as 
a result of the authority of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, and is 
strictly a service function to provide for the safe operation of all 
ureraft. It is as much a part of the safety program as that which is 

tually called aviation safety. Without the Airways System, civil 
ind military aviation could not operate. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES FOR FEDERAL AIRWAYS 


\Ir. CLevencer. Do you have a chart which would show us the 
letails on these increases? 

Mir. Basnient. Yes, sir. May I ask, sir, how you would like it 

mmarized? Is that by individual facilities, or by any particular 
breakdown? 

\ir. CLEVENGER. Just a breakdown of this $4 million increase: that 
s all. 

Mr. Basnieur. All right, sir. We can break it down this way. 

Mir. Lex. There is $1,738,648 for the additional cost of continuing 
mn a full-year basis those operations which were only conducted on a 
part-year basis in 1953. 

Mr. CLevencer. What was the 1953 part of that charge? That 
was a new function. Did you absorb it? 

Mir. Lex. These were new facilities. No. We requested increases 
in 1953 for this purpose. 

Mr. Ctevencer. Do you know how much that increase was in the 
1953 budget? 

Mr. Lex. I could furnish that for the record, Mr. Chairman. | 
do not have it available before me here. 

Mr. CLevenGerR. Just as a matter of justifying this would vou do 
that. 

Mr. Leg. Yes, sir. 
(The information is as follows:) 





1953 Cost or OpEeRATIONS CONDUCTED ON A Part-YEAR Basis 


The 1953 cost of new facilities and services which are annualized in the 1954 
estimate is $2,222,023. 

Mr. CLevenceEr. You see, it is obscure in this analysis unless you 
show us where it went. 

Mr. Lex. Yes. The second item is $430,377 for additional per- 
sonnel for air traffic-control centers, to meet the increased workload 
of those centers resulting from the expansion of the Air Force and 
naval flying and the expansion of all types of civil aviation. 

Third, there is an increase of $47,954 for additional personnel to 
meet increased workload at airport traffic-control towers and combined 
towers and stations. 

Fourth, there is an increase of $41,385 to provide for copilots on 
aircraft making commissioning and routine flight checks of air- 
navigation facilities. 

Fifth is the sum of $2,323,786 for the operation and maintenance 
of facilities which were previously authorized by the Congress and 
which will be ready for commissioning in fiscal year 1954, and for a 
small level of equipment purchases. 

Sixth is $40,713 for the CAA cost of the Interdepartmental Radio 
Advisory Committee, an organization which is responsible for the 
allocation of frequencies and intergovernmental planning of radio 
communications facilities. 

Mr. Cievencer. Under what authority of law is that sent up to 
us? We would like to have a list, for the committee’s use, of these 
facilities and the identification of them. Do you have something 
you can leave with the committee but not for the record on that? 

Mr. Ler. I have a list here. 

Mr. CLtevencer. That is just an annualization chart. 

Mr. Basnicur. We will furnish a detailed list. 

Mr. CLtevencer. We do not want it in the record. We want this 
for the committee. 

Mr. Lez. This covers the first item [handing document to chair- 
man]. 

Mr. Ciuevencer. We have to have something like that for the 
questioning. 

Mr. Basnicut. We have a workload list, a facility list, and we 
will make that available. 

Mr. Basniaut. We have here a list of facility changes that net into 
the $2.3 million. 


EXPANSION OF COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 


Mr. Cievencer. The committee has received complaints relative 
to the expansion of communication facilities operated by CAA in 
connection with commercial aircraft. What is the policy of CAA in 
this regard? 

Mr. Lex. May I ask Mr. Beardslee, the Director of the Office of 
Federal Airways, to answer that question? 

Mr. Brarpstrer. I am John Beardslee, Director of the Office of 
Federal Airways. 

Our communication facilities are normally used for traffic control 
and weather communications for all military aircraft and all civil 
aircraft except scheduled air carriers who are required in the con- 
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tinental United States to provide their own network of communica- 
tions facilities. The companies’ own networks are also used for the 
transmission of CAA traffic control instructions which are issued by 
CAA traffic control centers. 

That policy has been in force for many years, and there have been 
no changes other than the addition several years ago of direct com- 
munications from air traffic control centers to aircraft in the immediate 
area of the terminal. A recent development, which may be the one 
to which the committee refers, was the addition around the New York 
terminal area of communications directly from the New York traffic 
control center to outlying points some 60 or 70 miles from New York 
for the purpose of expediting inbound and outbound traffic from the 
New York terminal area. The necessity for that action resulted from 
the addition of radar traffic control in New York which so expedited 
the departure of aircraft from New York during bad weather that it 
was practically as rapid as in visual flight in good weather, and it 
became necessary to have direct communications with aircraft slightly 
farther from New York than was possible with communications direct 
from the New York center. For that reason, direct communications 
were added at two places outside of New Y ork. 

There is no plan for the similar extension of direct center communi- 
cations generally throughout the United States. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Are there any questions? 


FUEL TAXES PAID BY USERS OF FEDERAL AIRWAYS 


Mr. Bow. You gave us a figure, Mr. Lee, of $12 million in fuel 
taxes paid by the commercial operators that is paid into the Federal 
Treasury. Do you have any figure on private fliers as to what their 
taxes might amount to? I know it would have to be an estimate, 
but I wonder if you have any estimate. 

Mr. Ler. No; I do not have. We can submit an estimate for the 
record. 

Mr. Bow. I think it would be very interesting to have that on this 
question of what is returned to the Treasury. 

Mr. Len. We have made estimates in the past. I do not have the 
current one. 

(The following information was submitted later:) 

It is estimated that in calendar year 1951 a total of $2,636,660 in fuel taxes 
was paid by private fliers. 


INCREASE IN “PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION” 


Mr. Bow. Now, on page 216, you show ‘Printing and reproduc- 
tion.” What does that item cover—$94,151, which is an increase of 
$6,522. 

Mr. Bearpster. That item is principally for the printing of 
manuals of operation for the guidance of Federal airways personnel 
throughout the United States to insure uniformity in their procedures. 

Mr. Bow. What is the basis for the increase? Is it an increase in 
printing cost at the Government Printing Office? 

Mr. Basnicur. These costs are all developed from a unit cost based 
on experience in operation in prior years and the increase associated 
with the expanded number of facilities and full year of operation in 
1954 of newly commissioned Federal facilities. 
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This entire Federal airways estimate is generally based on standard 
formula allowances for each station in operation showing their unit 
cost per facility. 

OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Bow. Under the item of “Other contractual services,” what 
does that include? 

Mr. Basnicur. This includes such items as power and light for th, 
radio stations that make up part of the Federal airways system. 

Mr. Bow. What is “Rents and utilities’? Utilities would cove: 
some of that; would it not? 

Mr. Basnicur. You are correct. But there is some work that w: 
provide in the way of local maintenance of facilities, such as hiring 
a painter locally to paint a building or hiring a local electrician at 
times to do certain kinds of repair work. That comes under this 
“Other contractual services” item. 

Mr. Bow. On what do you base the $106,000 increase in that item? 
“Other contractual services’ to me would include most anything 
This committee would have no idea of what we are appropriating the 
$1,150,000 for under the head of “Other contractual services.” | 
would like to know something of what we are doing with this $1,- 
150,000. 

Mr. Brearpster. I am not prepared to give the detail of the $106,000 
figure, but the total amount for “Other contractual services” does 
include almost anything in the way of repairs to intermediate fields 
and the general maintenance of the complete airways system in which 
we have a very large investment. Therefore, when it is necessary to 
regarde intermediate fields or to repaint facilities or make any repairs 
to our plant, that is usually done by contract, and the estimated 
amount of that work is contained in the total estimate for 07 “Other 
contractual services.”’ 

Mr. Basnicutr. We could furnish you a more detailed breakdown 
of that by items. 

Mr. Bow. I, for one member of the committee, would like to see 
it. I want to know what that $1 million is going for. 

Mr. Lee. We will be glad to furnish that in detail for the committee. 

(The following information was submitted for the record :) 


Breakdown cf 0? Other contractual services 


Maintenance of facilities (maintenance and repair of field facilities 
such as control quarters, range buildings, access roads, towers, 
power sheds, and vegetation control) 

Maintenance and operation of vehicles ___ c . 

Subsistence furnished under contract for CAA employees 

Testing of eqvipment by National Bureau of Standards 

CAA’s cost of Interdepartmentsl Radio Advisory Committee 

Miscellaneous contractual services 


$510, 


Total 
Breakdown of increase of $106,000 
Annualization of 1953 program 
New facilities to be commissioned in fiscal year 1954 


CAA’s cost of Interdepartmenta! Radio Advisory Committee_- 


Total.. 
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Mr. Bow. Now, I notice a very small item, but I am interested in 
vour VHF terminal omnidirectional radio range to be commis- 

med—four of them. You have Akron, Ohio, in there. Which 
port at Akren is that? Is that Akron Municipal or Akron-Canton? 

\lr. Bearpsiex. I believe it is Akron Municipal, because I think 
were Akron-Canton, it would so state. 

\ir. Bow. What is the cost? 

\{r. BearpsLer. Are you interested in the establishment cost or 

1aintenance and operation? 

\lr. Bow. The estimate of cost--what you are putting into that 

ility, if it is Akron Municipal. 

\ir. BearpsLee. $38,000. 

\'r. Bow. \\ hat is the purpose of that type of equipment? 

Mr. BearpsLer. That is just the same as omnidirectional ranges 

hich we operate on the airways between the cities, except that it 
smaller, lower powered, because it serves only the immediate area of 
the airport. 

lts purpose is to provide departure tracks for aircraft leaving the 
airpor ‘tt under instrument conditions and to provide : approach paths 

vhich permit the separation of traffic both in and out of the airport 
and allow an increased capacity under bad weather conditions around 
the terminal. 

Mr. Lez. It also provides for operation under lower visibility and 
ceiling conditions and bad weather conditions; so it will increase the 
use of the airport there. This permits approaches to any runway and 
provides azimuth information of 360° around the field and allows 
aircraft activity under much lower ceiling conditions than would 


otherwise be possible. 

Mr. Bow. Most of vour traffic there is going into Akron-Canton 
Airport now rather than Akron Municipal. I wonder why. 

Mr. Bearps.exz. I would like to provide that information for you 
and place it in the record, if I may. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to have it. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Trarric at AkRON-CANTON ATRPORT 
\ir traffic at the Akron-Canton (Ohio) Airport exceeds that of Akron Municipal 
because of (1) its accessibility to both cities, (2) its improved airport and longer 
runways, and (3) its superior navigational aids. These advantages have resulted 
n its use as the airline terminal for the area. 


UTHORITY FOR INTERDEPARTMENTAL RADIO ADVISORY COMMITTER 


Mr. Ler. If I may make one statement here, I believe there was the 
question of authority for our expenditure on the Interdepartmental 
Radio Advisory Committee. That was set up pursuant to Executive 
Order 10297, dated August 9, 1951, which set up the Interdepartmental 
Radio Advisory Committee, knowr as IRAC, which is the controlling 
agency for all radio frequencies used by Government agencies. A 
letter from the President, dated November 13, 1952, addressed to the 
Honorable Haraden Pratt, teleeccmmur ications adviser to the Presi- 
dent, directed that certain Government agencies, those that were 
major users of radio, contribute to the support of TRAC. The De- 
partment of Commerce was assessed $40,713 by the Bureau of the 
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Budget for fiscal year 1954, and this amount was assigned to CAA; 
consequently we were required to budget for it. 

Mr. CLevencer. Where did your money come from during 1951 
and 1952? 

Mr. Ler. It was allocated out of Federal Airways salaries and ex- 
penses funds. We were required to reprogram in that amount as a 
result of the directive from the President. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Just another one of those little around-the-end 
plays that we know nothing about? 


RETURNS TO TREASURY BY USERS OF CAA FACILITIES 


Mr. Coon. T would like to ask if there is any money returned to 
the Federal Treasury other than the approximately $12 million 
returned from the 2-cent gas tax. 

Mr. Ler. There is no other charge which can be credited against 
the Federal Airways cost. Of course, the air carriers or, rather, the 
air transportation industry does have the transportation tax, and that 
is involved in the total returned to the Federal Government by this 
industry. 

When you refer to the direct services rendered by CAA to air car- 
riers, we do make charges for communication services and for the 
operation of the airports for which we are responsible. ‘The communi- 
cation charges for fiscal year 1952 returned $771,221 to the Govern- 

ment, and for the fiscal year 1953 through December 31, 1952, we have 
received $408,969. 

The returns to the Government for the various airports that we 


operate will be made available when we cover that appropriation, or 
we can make them available now if you wish. 
Mr. Coon. I can wait until you cover the other appropriation. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. CLevencerR. I want to inquire about this item of increase of 
$1,020,000 for “Supplies and materials.”” What is your estimated 
inventory of supplies and materials at present? Do you have that? 
Are they just stored all over, or do you have certain depots that 
supply these areas? 

Mr. Brearpster. That “Supplies and materials” item refers to all 
of the tubes and repair parts for radio and teletype equipment that 
is used throughout the system, and it is stored in the regional ware- 
houses in each of the nine regions that Mr. Lee referred to in his 
opening statement. 

The principal reason for the increase in fiscal 1954 is the addition of 
new types of equipment to the system which use a great many radio 
tubes, principally radar equipment, both ASR and PAR, which in- 
creases tube requirements. 

Mr. Cievencer. Is it not pretty much of a guess as to your in- 
ventory and the amount of supplies that you keep? 

Mr. Bearpsuer. No, sir. The quantities are based on formulas 
derived from experience, and we have an allowance for each unit of 
equipment as to the probable year’s requirements of spare parts. 
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SUPPLY DEPOTS IN SEATTLE 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Just why in Seattle, for instance, do you maintain 
9 of those supply depots, 1 for the Alaska area and 1 for probably 
Puget Sound, in the northwestern part of the United States? You 
carry separate inventories and separate shops practically at the same 


place. 
Mr. Brearpsiesz. Possibly Mr. Tippets can add something to this, 
but the Alaska supply section there serves a somewhat different pur- 
pose than the ordinary regional warehouse in that it is a procurement 
and holding depot for Alaska so that purchases can be made and 
accumulated and shipped when transportation is available to Alaska. 
It provides for things they have procured all winter long which cannot 
be shipped until the first boat in the spring. 
Mr. CievenGcer. The thing that occurs to me is why the operation 
for both could not be carried on by a common facility; why you 
maintain two setups in Seattle for this purpose. 


Mr. Basnicur. Until recently the warehouse in the Alaska area was 
located at Anchorage, and we only had a procurement office at Seattle. 
Recently, in the interest of economy, we removed that operation 
completely to Seattle. We are continuing to work on means of 
economizing in the warehouse area and may wind up with only one 
warehouse. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Is there any saving shown here? 

Mr. Lex. Yes. We have saved several positions, which is a large 
proportion of the total, by moving the facility from Anchorage down 
to Seattle. The Seattle operation for Alaska is on a different basis 
than that for the seventh region which is located in Seattle. If we 
can effect a saving by combination, we certainly shall. We are just 
in the position of building up this facility in Seattle. It is not in 
operation as yet. 

Mr. Cievencer. Now, you have $2,558,000 for rentals in your 


present budget, and you are asking $132,225 increase in rental and 
utilities. 

Just how expensive is this Seattle operation? Is that expenditure 
a rental proposition or just for utilities? 

Mr. Les. We will be prepared to answer this question on rentals 
when we come to the Interfunctional and Staff and Administrative 
Services when Mr. Bayne is here. 

Mr. Cievencer. I do not want to get away from this idea of 
economy in this connection, because these are substantial amounts, 
an overall increase of $4,331,000. 

You have already told us about personal services, but we have a lot 
of travel in here—$2,713,000, an increase of $162,129. And in com- 
munication services you have another $197,000 to add, net. We 
ought to have an explanation of some of these things. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Brarpster. Mr. Chairman, most of the items to which you 
refer, particularly travel—also is a formula figure based on experience 
and relates to the additional people required to maintain additional 
facilities, 
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Mr. Basnicur. I think it might be clear if we say that many of 
these people who perform maintenance are in a continuous travel 
status, and they go from the facility in Washington to Baltimore. 
to Hagerstown, and circulate in a way that permits them to keep 
these facilities in adequate operating condition. And as you add 
facilities, you add travel time for maintenance personnel to see that 
they perform effectively. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. CLevencer. I have not gotten any particular information on 
this inventory proposition yet. 

Mr. Ler. Our inventory is approximately $5 million at. this time. 

Mr. CLevenGeEr. It is supplies and materials, mostly? 

Mr. Les. And stock and stores. 

Mr. CLevencer. Is it stored in all of your depots? 

Mr. Ler. We have a warehouse in each of our regions associated 
with the regional offices, and we have a central storage facility at 
Oklahoma City which supplies materials for establishment to the 
various regions. It is the central storage facility and, of course, some 
of these others are also involved in the establishment appropriation, 
as well as the salaries and expenses appropriation. 

Mr. CLevenGer. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Preston. How much of this item is set aside for rehabilitation 
of Wake Island, if any? 

Mr. Ler. There is nothing in this estimate. 

Mr. Preston. Does the item of travel involve the effects of people 
on Wake Island? 

Mr. Lex. No. The entire estimate for the rehabilitation of Wake 
Island is included in the 1953 second supplemental. 

Mr. Preston. Now will you give me again the annualization 
figure for this thing? 

Mr. Basnicur. $1,738,000. 

Mr. Preston. Is that the figure that is on this sheet you handed 
the committee awhile ago? 

Mr. Brarpser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. In other words, this chart represents the 1954 
annualization figure and not 1953? 

Mr. Bearpsiesz. That is correct. 


COPILOTS ON BEECHCRAFT FLIGHTS 


Mr. Preston. Now, you mentioned a moment ago the increase 
you needed for the purpose of providing copilots on the Beechcraft 
flights at your various facilities. How many additional copilots do 
you contemplate? 

Mr. Basnicur. Seven. 

Mr. Preston. Have not you used copilots generally on those 
flights in the past? 

Mr. Ler. We use copilots on the Douglas aircraft but not on all 
of the Beechcraft flights. When we get into the dense traffic areas 
where we have more crowded facilities and it is difficult to control 
traffic, we find it necessary to have copilots to handle the job effectively. 
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It does not mean we will have copilots on ell of our Beech aircraft, 

we will have them at places where we heave the most difficulty in 

vht-checking facilities, such as the Chicago area, the Miami area, 
so forth, where we use them. 

\ir. Preston. Where would these copilots be located—at the seat 

covernment or in the various regions? 

\ir. Len. They would be located in the various regions where the 

r crews are located that handle this flight checking. 

\ir. Basnieut. One of the real needs of these copilots is that one 
pilot gives his full attention to checking the instruments that our 
airplanes have and recording the items that measure the accuracy of 
the air-navigation aids. He has very little time to be alert to the 
ther aircraft in the area, and the copilot will provide a margin of 
safety for our own aircraft and the other aircraft flying in the same 
\ iby. 

\ir. Preston. I can understand that very well every place we hav« 
facilities, but why have you not been doing this before, if it is that 
important? 

Mr. BearpsLer. Where this condition existed and it was very 
necessary that we do have two pilots for flight purposes, we have used 
two pilots who were really available to be operating singly. 

Our shortage of flight-inspector pilots resulted last year in quite a 
bit of lost time for our airplanes. We had airplanes on the ground 
and no pilots to fly them because of the shortage, and this provision 
of seven will permit copilots at those points when copilots are necessary 
to insure full utilization of the airplanes we already have. 

Mr. Preston. The aircraft will come under what heading? 

\ir. Basnient. Under the title “Operation of aircraft.” 


AVIATION SAFETY 


\ir. CLEVENGER. | want to come now to the aviation-safety 
section, page 220 of the justifications, where you show an increase of 
$195,800 in the request for 1954. You are asking for 34 new employees 
in this? 

Mr. Lez. Yes. This function is the enforcement of safety regu- 
lations enacted by the Civil Aeronautics Board and the conducting of 
a general safety program in an attempt to increase our overall level 
of safety in civil aviation. 


BREAKDOWN OF 1954 BUDGET 


Mr. Crevencer. We will insert page 220 in the record. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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FUNCTIONS OF OFFICE OF AVIATION SAFETY 


Mr. Len. I would like to explain briefly what our functions are 
and how they are performed. 

We are responsible for the type certification of all new aircraft 
produced for use in this country. This function is performed by an 
organization headed up here in Washington which has district offices 
ocated at all of the principal factories in which United States aircraft 
are produced. It is the responsibility of these offices to see that the 
design of new aircraft is in accordance with the safety requirements 
and to participate in the flight testing of new aircraft to be sure that 
they can be type-certificated when they are completed. 

The workload of this activity has been increasing with the develop- 
ment of new types of aircraft. We at present have several types of 
turbine-powered aircraft under development in this country, and at 
least eight companies are manufacturing helicopters, many of which 
will be or have been available for civil certification. The Aircraft 
Engineering Division under the Office of Aviation Safety herve in 
Washington has general supervision over all of these field activities. 

The next general category of Aviation Safety activity is the super- 
vision of the air carriers. That includes both scheduled and irregular 
air carriers. We are responsible for the certification of the pilots who 
fly these aircraft, for insuring that the standards which have been 
set up are complied with, and for insur ing that safe operating practices 
are adhered to. That is handled through the Air Carrier Safety 
Division in Washington, and there are field offices located at the 
headquarters of all of the larger scheduled air carriers and at the 
priacipal points where the irregular air carriers operate; namely, 
Miami, Burbank, and Teterboro, “N. J. 

Thirdly, we have general safety activities which involve the 
smaller planes—planes used in agricultural flying, industrial flying, 
and flying for corporate purposes, and in training, to mention a few 
of the uses. These general safety activities are covered by the field 
offices located throughout the country, of which there are 99 in the 
continental United States to provide geographical coverage. These 
offices are responsible for the supervision of maintenance activities 
and the licensing of airmen—in fact, all the activities connected with 
small-plane flying. 

In order to conserve personnel and operate with the greatest 
economy, we have a system of designees. We designate individuals 
who operate without compensation from the Federal Government to 
supervise the activities of maintenance, pilot training, pilot licensing, 
and so forth. We have approximately 6,000 individuals who have 
been designated by the Administrator to perform functions for the 
Federal Government as designees, and these individuals are not 
compensated by the Federal Government. 

We have certain other activities under the Office of Aviation Safety, 
notably in connection with medical standards which are set up for all 
classes of airmen. 
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INCREASE IN NUMBER OF POSITIONS FOR 1954 


In the 1954 estimate we have requested an overall increase of on}; 
34 positions, although there have been very great increases in the 
activities in this field. These 34 positions are for individuals in the 
air-carrier safety activities solely in the field. They are connectex 
with the maintenance activities. Ten of them assigned to air-carricr 
maintenance, and 14 to electronic maintenance of air carriers. | 
would like to point out the fact that modern aircraft are becoming 
increasingly complex and have increasingly complex electrical systems 
Ten of the requested positions are to be assigned to air-carrier flight 
operations. That constitutes the increase of 34 positions, which is 
the only increase in this estimate. 

Mr. Cievencer. In addition to your people who are testing, do 
you get full cooperation of the test-flight people from the factories: 
do they help you considerably with their own personnel who are 
helping to develop in their own factories the new types of planes? 

Mr. Ler. Yes; we get remarkable cooperation from the manufac- 
turers. In fact, we could not operate with the small number of 
people we have in this very complex activity without such full 
cooperation. 

Mr. CLevencer. Does the Air Force or any of the other services 
contribute any help in testing some of these new types of planes, or 
are they confined completely to military tests? In the cargo-carrying 
planes, they must be more or less identical; are they not? 

Mr. Les. There are certain military transport types of aircraft 
which are built to civil air regulations, and we have been requested 
from time to time to participate in the testing of those aircraft. That 
requires the presence of a few of our engineers from time to time but 
does not constitute any major expenditure as far as civil activities 
are concerned. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, I have one or two questions along 
that line, in regard to the more recent accidents. 


AIR CRASH IN GULF OF MEXICO 


What conclusion have you come to about this situation down in 
the Gulf where this National Airlines plane crashed? 

Mr. Lex. That accident is at present under investigation by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which is charged with finding out the prob- 
able cause of these accidents. We have had an agent assigned to that 
investigation who is from Miami and the headquarters of National 
Airlines. As yet, no cause has been assigned for the accident. It 
does appear that another aircraft flew through the same area within a 
short time and got through without any undue trouble. 

As yet, the wreckage of the aircraft has not been raised, and it is 
impossible to tell at the present time what gave rise to that accident. 

Mr. Preston. There is not any evidence of any communication 
from the pilot of any difficulty, is that right? 

Mr. Ler. No, prior to the accident the pilot communicated wit! 
one of our ground stations, requesting permission to change altitude 
from 16,000 feet to 4,500 feet and he reported on reaching 4,500 feet 
and did not indicate any difficulty at that time. That was the final 
communication of record. 
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\ir. Preston. That was a right significant message though. 
Would not flying conditions be much better at 16,000 feet than at 
4 500? 

\fr. Lex. In conditions of extreme disturbance, often in lower 
altitudes you get less vertical velocity from the air currents. 

\ir. Preston. I think you are correct. 

| just thought it was usually calmer up above than it was down 
helow 

\ir. Lex. Yes, very often if you can get above the cloud, you have 
a» much smoother and more pleasant ride. However, at the time 
there were cumulus and cumulo nimbus clouds in the area, which are 
often more violent at higher altitudes. 


REVISION OF SEATING ARRANGEMENT IN AIRCRAFT 


\ir. Preston. Mr. Lee, what has been done about your studies on 
revision of the seating arrangement in aircraft, having them to face 
to the rear, rather than the front? Do you have any of your research 
people here who could go into that? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Hensley, the Direetor of the Office of Aviation 
Safety is here, and is familiar with the program. 

\{(r. Preston. I would like to have his comments on that program. 

Mr. Hpnstey. Mr. Preston, we have given that problem quite a 
bit of consideration and study over the past several years and I think 
you and I have had some discussion of it previously. It is a highly 
controversial thing. 

As you may recall, the Australian Government did establish a 
requirement for reverse sean in their transport aircraft and later 
rescinded it, because it got to be too controversial. 

Actually, there is not sufficient justification to say that it is better 
or it is not better, the main advantage being, and I think that it is 
generally accepted, that you can have better protection by the back 
of your seat, if the forces are operating against the back of your seat. 
However, that brings pn structural complications in the aircraft, 
because unless the back of the seat is of sufficient strength to absorb 
the load against it, then it makes it worse than ever. 

So, up to this point, we have not required our aircraft structure 
to be sufficiently strong to absorb the reverse seating arrangement. 
It really gets into the basic design of the aircraft. We have no real 
definite information that indicates it would be much better this way 
than the other way. We are giving it a lot of study and the industry 
itself is giving it a lot of attention. The military has been willing to 
go ahead and require certain of their aircraft, used in the transport 
service, to have reverse seating for the purpose of finding out or 
arriving at some definite conclusion as to whether it is better, and, 
if so, how much better it is, in order that we can say definitely to 
what extent it improves the condition and make it a requirement. 


SAFETY RECORD 


Mr. Preston. Can you give the committee any figures to show, 
by comparison, what the safety record is now in the air, taking into 
account your traffic increase and air traffic that Mr. Lee mentioned. 

ls the picture definitely improving? 
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we had the best record in domestic air transportation that we have 
ever had. The fatality rate was four-tenths per 100 million passengy 
miles. That is the best that we have had to date. 

The picture is gradually improving and we hope it will continy 
to improve. We are reaching a point where we feel we have come , 
long way toward eliminating all mechanical sources of accidents in oy 
aircraft. 


Mr. Ler. May I say, Mr. Preston, in the last calendar year, 195 


INSTRUMENT LANDINGS 


Mr. Preston. Could you answer this question for me, in round 
figures without having to look it up, what percentage of your landings 
were made during your last known period by GCA or ILS? 

I am interested in knowing to what extent it has been necessary to 
use this type of landing for your commercial aircraft. Do you have 
any estimate? 

Mr. Ler. We can furnish an estimate for the record. 


Air carrier landings, fiscal year 1952 


Total number of landings_---- : d 2, 360, 502 
Total instrument landings_ -- +0 tid on ios 285, 601 
Percent, instrument landings of total landings 12 

Mr. Ler. The ILS and GCA permit operations in many localities 
down to a ceiling of 200 feet and a visibility of half a mile. This 
means we have been able to increase the frequency of completion of 
schedules by a substantial percentage. 1 would say that we are 
approaching the 98-percent reliability figure, which we feel is about 
as far as we can go with the present type of aids. 

Mr. Preston. You mean you could land with the present aids you 
have in 98 percent of the situations? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir; I think that percentage figure is one we have 
available. So far as numbers of landings, that would be a little more 
difficult to obtain. 

Mr. Preston. Is it a real common thing now to bring a four- 
motored aircraft in with your GCA and ILS, or is it rather unusual? 

Mr. Lex. It is a very common thing to use the ILS. In fact, we 
attribute one of our great increases in our traffic handling capacity to 
the use of the ILS and the component of the GCA, which we call 
ASR, or airport surveillance radar. The latter has done a great deal 
to increase the flexibility of our operations and to reduce delays. 

I might say that the experience in Washington here is very signi- 
ficant and that now we have practically no significant delays, except 
under unusual circumstances, such as lost aircraft or emergency condi- 
tions where an aircraft is in distress. 

Through the use of these facilities, largely surveillance radar, we 
have reduced delays practically to nothing. The ILS and these other 
aids are of great assistance to the aircraft in making approaches even 
under 500-foot ceilings, because it enables the aircraft to get lined up 
with the runway some considerable distance: out from the airport 
and to make a safe approach. 

Mr. Preston. With the GCA you can bring them in under zero 
conditions; can you not? 

Mr. Ler. Under extreme emergencies, we do. Also, we have 
experimental operations—I mentioned those conducted by the 
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Sperry Co. which will operate down as low as 100 yards of visibility 
and no ceiling at all, but for our civil-approved operations, with one 
exception we only get down to 200-foot ceilings. 

Mr. Preston. Even with all your aids? 

Mr. Lex. At the present time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bow. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

\r. CLEVENGER. Yes, sir. 


PRIVATE-FLYING SAFETY 


Mr. Bow. At this point, I think it would be interesting to get a 
brief statement on private-flying safety as a result of your experience. 

\ir. Henstey. Mr. Chairman, the record on private flying has to be 
described in terms of numbers of accidents because there is no require- 
ment for the reporting of actual numbers of hours flown, such as 
exists for air carriers. So, it is a little difficult, in fact, impossible, 
to establish an accurate rate of fatalities per thousand flight hours 
because of this absence of the time figure. 

We have just recently adopted a rather new procedure and are 
asking, rather than requesting, upon the annual inspection of an 
aircraft that the owner report the time he flew during the past year, 
in an effort to establish just what you are seeking and to give you the 
trend from the standpoint of the number of accidents against time 
flown. 

Our major accidents have gone something like this: They have 
gone from 6,700 in 1948 to 4,600 in 1949, which is a substantial re- 
duction, down to 4,100 in 1950, to 3,700 in 1951, and to 3,500 in 1952. 
So, it does show a rather substantial and consistent downtrend insofar 
as our major accidents are concerned. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have the number of licensed piloted aircraft 
that were flying in those vears? 

\ir. Henstry. Yes, sir, that would be 66,000 in operation. 

Mr. Bow. During practically all that period of time, there has 
heen no increase? 

Mr. Henstey. It would vary a few thousand, but it has been 
reasonably consistent through those years; between 65,000 and 
70,000 total aircraft. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Lex. I might say, Mr. Bow, we are not yet satisfied with the 
record. We are intensifying our efforts on an educational safety 
program. We do feel that we must go further in increasing the safety 
in small-plane flying through better piloting, better instruction, and 
more discretion on the part of the pilot. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, the human element has come into the 
accidents. 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. A large proportion of these accidents 
was the result of misjudgment. 

Mr. Bow. Or reckless judgment? 

Mr. Ler. Lack of ability or failure of the pilot himself. 

Mr. Henstewy. We have established figures which will give you 
some measure of comparison between the airlines and privately owned 
operations. It is a very unofficial rate based on the best estimates of 
flying time, and compared with the airlines, the rate comes up to 5.7, 
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when measured the same way as we measure an airline, and Mr. | 
mentioned that the present rate of the airlines was 0.4 fatalities pe 
100 million passenger-miles and using that same yardstock of measure. 
ment with the private planes, for the same year, we have 5.7, whic 
gets to be 10 times worse. It is much the same as a comparisoy 
between our interstate buses and our privately owned automobiles, 

Mr. CLevencer. I think that rate comes about largely as a resy); 
that the private flyer is usually a solo flyer. In your civilian field you 
are carrying 60 passengers, so that would lower the ratio of ace idents 
somewhat because private planes do not crack up with much of a load 

Mr. Preston. Yes; if it is a fatality figure you are using. 

Mr. Henstey. That was a fatality figure. 

Mr. Preston. It is not applied to the number carried? 

Mr. Henstey. It is on the same basis. We reduce it to the san 
common denominator, whether it is 1 passenger or 6. 


PLANE ACCIDENTS IN ALASKA 


Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Hensley, I want to speak a moment about 
these four accidents in the Alaska Puget Sound, which involved most| 
transport planes of MATS. I do not think you thought this comm itte 
had anything to do with putting those planes up in the soup, but a 
story was published that this committee was, by inference, to blame 
for those accidents, because we did not have on every mountaintop 
between Seattle and Alaska every conceivable type of air- travel aids 
I do not mind it, but I get a little tired of being used as a “whipping 
boy” forever, as we have no possible connection with those accidents 
[ am not thin-skinned, but even it gets through my hide once in a 
while. I have the newspaper clippings here and it is done deliberate|\ 
and they said it was a lot easier to get money out of this committee for 
transcontinental flights along your principal airways than it was in 
Alaska. I submit that is the w ay these people operate. 

The maximum safety is where the maximum traffic is located, is 
not? That is where you put your principal effort in, but this com- 
mittee had absolutely nothing to do with the accidents. We do not 
even determine where these facilities go, but it has been the techniqu 
for the last 20 years to whip the committee and the committees o/ 
Congress over the head for all the sins of omission and commission in 
all of the services. 


1954 Funps RreuEesteD For ALASKA 


Mr. CLevencer. How many CAA employees have we presently in 
Alaska, and give the cost of what we are actually doing for Alaska 
from these appropriations for CAA. 

Mr. Ler. That is for the entire CAA program. 

Mr. CLtevencer. In Alaska. 

Mr. Les. Aviation safety and airways and al] of the rest of it. 

Mr. Preston. We might want to put those figures in the press and 
release them and let them see what we are doing. 

Mr. Curvencer. I never answer all of those things. There are 
always some aviation zealots and other people who really think we are 
the people who are resvonsible for these accidents and who never stop 
to think about the fellow ordering a transport plane with 60 people 
aboard up in the soup, and they do it. 
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The headlines of this article I have says: ‘The Air Force must fly 
ny plane any time.” That is the justification for having it in the 
r. but when it comes to accidents, they are the fault of the Appro- 
tions Committee. 
\ir. Lew. Mr. Chairman, our 1954 estimate includes under the 
ading “Salaries and expenses for Alaska,’’ the sum of $11,554,425. 
| the appropriation entitled, “Establishment of air navigation facil- 
ties,’ we have $2,764,500. In the Federal aid airport. program, we 
have $374,255. For maintenance and operation of public airports, 
Territory of Alaska, $1,100,000, or a total for Alaska of $15,793,180. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ALASKA 


CLEVENGER. I missed the number of people engaged in this 
WOrk.,. 
\lr. Basnieut. I am still looking for that, s 
\Ir. CLevenGcER. You can submit it. 
\Mr. Ler. We would be glad to submit that for the record. 
The following information was furnished for the record:) 


Number of employees in Alaska as of Feb. 28, 1953 
time , 265 
t-time 55 


aetal. .... 1, 320 


\lr. Preston. There is one matter which I would like to diseuss off 
the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 


REPLACEMENT OF AUTOMOBILES 


\ir. CLevenGcER. Now, tell us about these automobiles. You have 
a large number of cars in this outfit; you probably have more cars 
than the Drive-It-Yourself in Chicago. 

\ir. Basnicut. We have a fleet of 800 automobiles in all of CAA 
They are assigned to regional offices and to the district offices that 
spread across the country where those points are marked on the map, 
and we have a standard for their use. 

Any office that has a safety agent that has to travel around the 
country, gets an automobile. If they have more than 4 agents, they 

2 automobiles. That is in order to give an agent an area of 
coverage. We have recently undertaken action that will reduce that 
fleet by 75 cars, but the cars are tied in with the matter of the area 
covered and we are continuously screening it to get the level down to 

e lowest number. 

Our problem has been that we have not been able to replace these 
cars as they wear out. A large percentage of our fleet have more 
than 60,000 miles on them, or are more than 6 years of age. Our 
problem i is to keep the fleet down to a minimum level so we do not 

for an excessive number. 

"Me CLEVENGER. Yes; and we would be glad to lend assistance in 
hat laudable purpose. 

You have some private ly owned cars that some of the em plo’ ees 
use, do you not? 
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Mr. Basnicut. There is a provision under the law to authorize se 
of a privately owned car; ves, sir. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Do you have something in the budget for that 
purpose? What reduction has been made in the number of Govern. 
ment-owned cars? 

Mr. Basnicut. We can pay travel. I am not sure I understand 
your question. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Cases where private cars are being used and pay- 
ment is made for their use instead of a Government-owned car being 
used for the purpose. Do you have any information on that? 

Mr. Basnieut. I do not have it at hand; I can furnish it. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. I wish you would. 

(The following information was submitted for the record:) 


Estimated cost of transportation in privately owned automobiles, fiscal year 1952 


f 
Total estimated cost $207, 000. 00 
Estimated cost per mile . 064 


Estimate includes costs incurred to reimburse employees for use of privately 
owned vehicles in official change of headquarters. 


OFFICIAL USE OF GOVERNMENT CARS 


Mr. CLivencer. What is the policy with regard to who may use 
them or ride in them? Sometimes complaints come in here that the 
Government cars are being used for purposes other than strictly 
airline business. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, we have gone into that in the past 2 or 3 
years very carefully, and you may be assured that our rules for the use 
of cars are so taut that they are limited for official purposes. 

There was one case which was brought up in this committee a 
couple of years ago with regard to the improper use of vehicles and the 
individual who was involved was suspended and he later left the 
service. 

Mr. Ctevencer. Understand our only purpose is to assist, and we 
think you have made a lot of progress and I think this committee has 
helped you. We are just as interested in helping you curb a program 
that we reflect badly upon you as you are. 

Mr. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman, and it is a subject which 
adie s very close superv ision and we feel that we have accomplished 
our objective of tightening up on our rules and regulations. 

Mr. CLevenGeER. In the matter of cutting down on these cars, I 
am quite sure we could help. 

Mr. Basnicur. We have carefully studied the need for these cars, 
and as a result of this study, we have tightened the criteria down to 
where we only have the cars available for these district offices on 
the basis of 1 car for an office and if they have more than 4 agenis 
that have to travel, they get 2 cars. In the headquarters, we have 
reduced the number of cars there so that we can only meet 90 per- 
cent of the car demand. In other words, 10 percent of the need for 
cars, we cannot get. 

SAFETY OFFICES 


Mr. Preston. On that point, how many regional safety offices do 
you have? The total number all over the United States and 
Territories? 
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Mr. Hensitry. We have 150 in the continental United States and 
we have 10 offices in foreign countries. 

Mr. Preston. That is 160 in all? 

Mr. Hensuey. Yes, sir, a total of 160. 

Mr. Preston. How many cars do you have here in Washington? 

Mr. Basnieut. Eighteen in Washington. 

Mr. Preston. And you have already reduced your fleet to 725. 
You now have 725? 

Mr. Basnicut. That is right. The fleet of 800, Mr. Preston, is for 
all of the CAA and not only the aviation-safety program. 

\ir. Preston. I was talking sbout all of the CAA when I asked 
for the number of offices. I got that, did I not? 

Mr. Henstey. No, sir. I gave you only the aviation safety offices. 

Mr. Basnicur. There are 180 airport control towers and the largest 
of which sometimes need a car; there are 23 airway control centers, 
the largest ones also need cars; there are also over 400 communication 
stations. Where there is a very large communication station, there 
is a need for a car there at times. So, these offices are in addition to 
the 7 continental regional offices and 2 territorial regions, which take 
up a large distribution of the fleet. When viewed as a fleet, the number 
looks large, but when you get the cars spread out in all these areas, 
vou have a very slight coverage. 

Mr. Presron. | was trying to arrive at how many there were, and 
vou might have joint offices, but since you bring into the picture all 
these communication centers, that is another matter. 


AIRPORT DrEVELOPMENT 


Mr. CLevencer. The committee will come to order. We will take 
ip the item for “Airport development,’’ which appears on page 230 
of the justifications. The request here is for $643,000, which is the 
same as last year. 

Mr. Lex. Mr. Chairman, as you pointed out, this is at the same 
level as fiscal year 1953. 

This embodies the continuing program of airport services which we 
furnish under “r “Salaries and expenses”’ appropriation as opposed to 
what we will later take under the Federal aid airport program. Mr. 
Hemphill, who is Deputy Director of the Office of Airports, is here, 
and he will deseribe the functions covered by this estimate. 

Mr. Hempuiii. Under this appropriation we carry out five primary 
funetions. One is in connection with the surplus airports which were 
transferred to communities at the end of the last war—525 airports 
are involved in this program. We have been given the responsibility 
of reviewing and approving the use and the disposition of the real 
and personal property which was transferred to these communities. 
We are also attempting to see what can be done toward assisting the 
communities to raise sufficient revenues on these airports to maimtain 
them in proper shape where they can be used at a later date if need be. 

The second phase is our compliance program. All Federal airport 
programs in the past have required the communities to make certain 
commitments to the United States in return for the expenditure of 
Federal funds on the airports—535 airports were improved or devel- 
oped under the development lending area program; 30 under the 
development civil landing area program; 525 in the surplus property 
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program; and approximately 1,160 in the FAAP program. Under 
this program we are charged with the responsibility of seeing that 
these communities carry out their commitments to the Federg| 
Government. At the present time the operation under this program 
is limited to investigation of complaints filed with the Administratioy 
and does not permit the Administration to make periodic reports of 
each airport in order to determine whether or not compliance js 
being carried out. 

The next program is our facility records program. Under this we 
inspect and visit 1,182 paved airports and 4,497 unpaved air oris 
once each year to secure information as to the facilities available o 
each airport for the purpose of dissemination to various aviatio) 
groups. The CAA uses this information in the publication of th 
Airman’s Guide and other data to the pilots. The Coast and Geodeti 
Survey use it in the publication of the aeronautic charts. The military 
use it in performing a lot of their planning work. The collection o! 
data by one agency cuts down possible duplication of similar work bh) 
the various agencies in order to secure the information which they 
themselves need. 

The next phase is the military liaison work. On this program wi 
work with the military agencies concerning the reactivation or tly 
establishment of military units on civil airports, and attempt to resolve 
with the Department of Defense and the various civil groups involved 
the many problems which arise from military units based on civil 
airports. Under this program we finance the membership of the CAA 
on the Airport Use Panel of the Air Coordinating Committee. This 
group resolves major problems with the military when they do aris 
and holds public hearings, if necessary. 

The last phase is our advisory work. This covers our planning, 
engineering, and management advisory activities. Under this pro- 
gram we furnish technical assistance to all government agencie 
Federal, State, local, municipal, county, and so forth—and to in- 
dustrial groups, professional groups, and individuals as to the Bro el 
techniques in planning, engineering, construction, design, and manage- 
ment of airports. 

Our management services is to advise and assist the communities 
in working out programs whereby the airports will become self- 
sufficient and will be taken from the tax rolls of the local community 
At the present time our level of performance has delayed the prepara- 
tion of certain national standards for airport layout, design, and 
improvements in order to provide for the future development of 
aircraft. 

This covers the primary portions of our work under this appro- 
priation. 

AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


Mr. CLevencer. How much money is there in this budget for the 
Air Coordinating Committee? 

Mr. Basniecut. That is financed under the title of “Executive 
Direction,” Mr. Chairman, and the amount is $16,953. 

Mr. Cievencer. Has this committee ever saved us any money? 

Mr. Lex. Mr. Chairman, I think it has saved the United States 
taxpayers a great deal of money. This is the committee which handles 
the joint planning of our programs in aviation throughout the executive 
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ranch of the Government. It has prevented duplication; it has 

revented overlapping; and, at the same time, it has prevented any 
vaps in the programs of the various agencies. 

The membership consists of the three n ilitary departments— Army, 
Navy and Air Force—and the Department of Commerce, Treasury 
Department, Post Office Department, and the Bureau of the Budget. 
It has provided an efficient place for the coordination of the many 
Government programs. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Could you submit for the committee’s use a 
survey of the recommendations made, for instance, in this past fiscal 
vear, so that we might have some idea of their activities? 

\ir. Ler. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The Air Coordinating Committee 
has issued an annual report which I think would cover this subject. 
\lr. CLEVENGER. Are there any questions? 

\lr. Coon, No. 


VALUE OF OFFICE OF AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT 


\Ir. Preston. If I understood you correctly, your principal function 
ander this division is the administration of the FAAP program. Is 
hat involved in this? 

\ir. Hempxiiy. No, sir. 

\lr. Preston. That is what I want to get clear. Each year as I 
ive heard the justifications on the part of the CAA, I have doubted 

‘real justification for the existence of this division. I think they 

‘the most vulnerable of any in your shop, moneywise. I refer to 

amount invested for the good you get. 

\ll of these airfields which are scattered all over the country, which 

‘ been turned back to communities, are at a point where a large 
percentage are idle, or have 2 or 3 Piper cubs on them, and they are of 
practic a use except that in the event of an emergency they might 
put to use for training purposes only. Hardly any of them have 
vavs which are large ‘enough from which to take off. You could 
i run a jet on these smaller fields that have been turned back to the 
munities, and those are by far the large majority of the fields you 
ieseibe, A lot of this service and advice you give is, of course, 
uttous. 

From what I know of it, I just cannot see that we are getting a re- 
rn on the investment that the taxpayers are making in it. 

\ir. Lee, in that connection, I want to ask you another question. 

are at least the Acting Administrator today. You are the 
Di puty, and today you are the Acting Administrator so far as we are 
concerned in these hearings. I ask you in that capacity: Why would 
t not be advisable to consolidate this Office into one of your other 
airport divisions, and see if you could not have the duties performed 
by people in the other division? Let us say the Facilities Division. 
Then you might eliminate some employees by so doing. I do not 
mean to say that your people could completely absorb this Division, 
but it seems to me that a consolidation would be worth while in this 
particular field. This program is a sort of nebulous thing. It is 
hard to pinpoint. It is even hard for this able gentleman to justify 
t to this committee. It is quite a load. 1 notice you had difficulty 
in finding words to describe it in the justifications. There is one little 
paragraph there, just about long enough for 4 or 5 lines. 





What do you think about that? What is your reaction to that? 
Mr. Lez. This function is one which has been required in the past, 
and has required the service of specialists. That is, these individuals 
who are employed under this appropriation have been specialists jy 
the airport field. The individuals in the other offices of CAA, such 
as Aviation Safety and Federal Airways, have not specialized jy 
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airport matters. They have not had any requirement of technical 
knowledge of airport matters. 

Many of these functions which have been described, such as tly 
problem of compliance of the communities with the agreements which 
they entered into with the Federal Government, are peculiar to ~ 
airport field. If they were taken over by some other office of CA 
it means that we would have to use in effect the same number of peopl 
without any compensating saving. 

Mr. Preston. You feel that you would? You feel that you woul 
have to have the same number of people? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Lee, we are not pioneering in airport develop- 
ment now. As you know, the pattern is pretty well cut. 

Mr. Len. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. It seems to me that the same amount of information 
and advice now is not necessary as was necessary at one time. 

Mr. Ler. I would say, as far as any functions which do require this 
specialized type of knowledge and background are concerned, there 
would be no saving. If we could find functions which could be 
performed in other branches of the CAA, then I think we should 
study whether we would come up with any further savings or not 
That is a subject which we would be interested in exploring further 

Mr. Preston. I do not question but what the work has been done 
efficiently. I am not Lar epee the effort that has been put into 
this in the past, but I do question the importance of the program 
today as against 5 years ago perhaps, or 10 years ago. 

Mr. Lex. The airports which are subject to this compliance work 
are airports which were originally built through use of Federal funds 
and are, for the most part, fields which in time of national emergency 
would be available, perhaps with slight improvements, for military 
aircraft. 

Also, the other programs in which the Federal Government partici- 
pated—at least, where the maximum funds are involved—are of the 
larger size. It is important that we retain the Federal investment in 
these fields virtually intact. 

I do think that the Federal Government or the CAA is by statute 
under an obligation to continue this work in order to protect its 
investment in these facilities. 

Mr. Preston. Well, the law gives you that right. It is just a 
question of how much supervisory attention you want to give ae 
There is one other thing I want to ask you. Shortly we will | 
taking up “Aviation information,” after we take up “General account- 

ing.’”’ What division is “Aviation information” in? 

Mr. Len. That is a separate office which reports directly to the 
Administrator in Washington here. That is an office which is respon- 
sible for the publication of the Flight Information Manual, the Air- 
man’s Guide, and other information used in flight and for safety 
purposes. 





Mr. Preston. I see. I asked that question, wondering whether 
there was a similarity of function in this “Airport development pro- 
cram’ and in “Aviation information,” as to whether they might be 
m the same category. 

Mr. Lev. The “Aviation information” function is concerned with 
the actual publication of information which is collected elsewhere. 
That is not only airport information but information on airways facili- 
ies, hazards to air navigation, and so forth. 

Mr. Preston. Now, in order that there will be no misunderstanding 
about the comments I have previously made, I want to emphasize 
that I am not attacking the effectiveness of what you have done in 
this field. I brought it up for this reason: We perhaps spend each 
year in our budget a billion dollars on giving information to the 
American public free, of various types. I am satisfied that if we added 
it all up, in the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
merce and everywhere, the free information, a lot of which is never 
tilized, would probably approach a billion dollars. If we are going 
to shrink our spending down some, and it is quite apparent that we 
must, we have to give thought to ways and means of doing it. That 
is one of the fields in which I think we could save some money, and 
~ is the thing that prompted me ‘to bring up this question of where 

e have been giving this free technical assistance or advice to com- 
munities in the operation of airports and that sort of thing, 

Mr. Len. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr, Chairman, 


OFrFIcE OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. CLevencER. We will next take up the “General Counsel” item 
which appears at page 233 of the justifications, in the amount of 
$502,000. 

I see you have a reimbursement here of $119,000. You might tell 
us where it was derived. 

Mr. Ler. Yes. The Office of General Counsel provides legal ad- 
vice and counsel to all the offices in CAA. There is a General Coun- 
sel’s Office here in Washington, and there are legal representatives 
in each of the regional offices, except the ninth region. 

\ir. CLevencrer. How many attorneys have we in this section? 

Mr. Basnicut. We have 21 attorneys in Washington, 16 in all 
the regional offices. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is quite a little court in itself, is it not? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. There is, of course, a large volume of legal work 
involved in the enforcement process. This office is in charge of the 
legal aspects of enforcing the safety regulations. When there is a 
violation reported by our aviation safety agents or through one of the 
Federal Airways facilities this office handles it and carries it either to 
a settlement through a civil penalty or through some other disposition, 

Now, the volume of cases which we have been handling has been 
running between 2,000 and 2,600 per year, and the complexity of those 
cases has been incre asing. We do feel that this enforcement function 
is essential to the safety process. 

For the work of this office on the Federal-aid airport program we 
do have a transfer of funds. This is to protect the Government’s 
interests as agreements are made with sponsors of airport projects, 
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These agreements must necessarily comply with the individual require. 
ments of the situation, and the y do require legal review in order to 
insure that the Government’s interests are p rotected. 

We also have legal problems in connection with our Federal Airways 
program on the purchase of new equipment, and that in turn requires 
considerable legal activity. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. CLevenGer. In vour land acquisitions, do you use the attor- 
neys from the Public Lands Division of the Department ot Justice, 
or do you use them solely for title checking and transfer? 

Mr. Basnicur. We do a good deal of the background work. The 
formal legai procedures are handled by the Department of Justice. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Any questions? 


NECESSITY FOR ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Coon. How many attorneys do you have in these 76 positions 
here? 

Mr. Ler. We have 37 total, of which 21 are in Washington and 16 
are located in 8 regional offices. 

\(r. Coon. I was just wondering if there could not be some consoli- 
dation in vour legal staff with the Department of Justice. They are 
all attorneys, and they are doing work for the Federal Government 
It looks like they could do the work for vou, at possibly a saving in 
expense, instead of having a legal department of your own in your 
own depertment. 

Mr. Ler. When there is a matter which involves a suit against thy 
Uniied Siaies for damages, then the Depariment of Justice will hand! 
the interests of the United States Government. Our attorneys ar 
largely concerned with the responsibilities which are given to the 
CAA for the e forcereit of the civil air regulations. Then we do 
have this specialized work 1» coanection with the airports program a 1d 
the Federal Airways establishvenat program. 

We do cooperate very closel ty with the Department of Justice on 
many of our programs, and attempt to use their service as much as 
we can. 

Mr. Coon. The reason | asked that question is that I was recently) 
talking with a1 Assistant Attorney General. He thought these 
various legal denartme.ts ia the other bureaus were pretty much 
 - ecessary, because the Justice Departt ~ did a good share of the 
legel work for most of them, anyway, if it came to an important 
mntter : 

\fr, Ler. It is only in the cases of suits against the United States 
Government that the Department of Justice will really get into the 
litigation. We handle the matters which are handled within the 
CAA-CAB orbit. That does not involve Justice. 

Mr. Presron.* They get your easements for you, for location of 
your navigational aids and that sort. of thing, do they not? That is 
the Land Division of the Justice Department? 

Mr. Basnieut. Sir, our easements usually are not as formal 
land transfers. Most of the land we uce is leased sites. We do no 
buy many of the sites nor do we have permanent title. 
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\lr. Preston. I said “easements.’’ I did not say you bought it. 
No you acquire your own easements, or do you ask the Land Division 


to do it ? 

\{r. Ler. In many cases those are handled by our engineers, who 
se a standard form. It is not a major transaction. The rental is low. 

\ir. Preston. The answer, then, is ‘‘No;” is that not right? 

\(r. Lex. The answer is ‘‘No;’’ yes, sir. 

\ir. Preston. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Indeed, you may. 

\ir. Preston. I should have asked it awhile ago when Mr. Hemp- 
hill was here. It is in his division that you have been handling this 
Federal Claims Act. 

\ir. Lun. Yes, that is an amendment to the Federal Airport Act, 
section 17 of the Federal Airport Act. 

Mr. Preston. For damages. 

Mr. Ler. That is correct; for damages caused by the United States 
on airports. 

Mr. Preston. He will be back, and I will pass that up for the time 
peng. 

\lr. CLevencer. This covers your presentation on that particular 
s ibject? 


Mr. Len. Yes, sir, 


AvIATION INFORMATION 
Mir. CLevencer. The next item is “Aviation information,’ which 
appears on page 236 of the justifications. The request here is for 
$370,000, which is the same as last year. 

Mr. Lez. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The major portion of this estimate 
is for the dissemination of factual information of interest to pilots 
and dispatchers. This is the office that publishes the Airman’s 
Guide, the Flight Information Manual, and certain publications with 
regard to facilities in Alaska and elsewhere. 

We also have a service of providing information to the public on 
technical development and changes in facilities, and services affecting 
civil aviation; and there are certain miscellaneous functions such as 
providing the translations of foreign documents of technical interest 
to our engineers. 

Mr. CLevenGcErR. There is some return to the Treasury from the 
publication or sale of these documents? 

Mr, Len. Yes, sir. The Flight Information Manual and the 
Airman’s Guide are both issued by the Government Printing Office 
and the Government Printing Office gets a return from subscribers. 
They are both for-sale items. 

Mr. Cievencer. They do not appear in your justifications here. 
Is this credit an oifset? 

Mr. Lee. The cost of the collection and preparation of the infor- 
mation is in our estimate. The actual publication cost is a Govern- 
ment Printing Office cost and they get the return. 

Mr. CLevenGce®. Does it return you anything on the preparation? 

Mr. Ler. We do not have any detailed information on the return 
that the Government Printing Office gets. 

Mir. CLevencer. There is no credit to you? 

Mr. Ler. We do not credit it. 

Mr. CLtevenGcer. Are there any questions on this item? 
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OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Bow. Down here we have an item of “Other contractyg| 
services” with an estimate of $5,643. Your actual in 1952 wag 
$12,500. 

What would that cover under this Information Service? 

Mr. Ler. $400 of this item is required to repair certain photograph 
equipment, projector exposure meter and exhibits. 

$3,760 is for addressograph charges for publications and informatio; 
material. 

$900 a year is for teletype news-ticker service. 

$383 is for annual IBM repair contract. 

$200 is for contracts for crating, erecting, and dismantling aviat 


displays. 
PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Bow. There is no duplication there in the “Printing and repro- 
duction” and under your “Equipment” item? 

Mr. Basnicur. No, sir; there is no duplication or did you say: Do 
we have an item for duplication? 

Mr. Bow. I say: Is there duplication of any of those which Mi 
Lee has testified to? 

Mr. Basnicur. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coon. No questions, 

Mr. Les. Mr. Chairman, I might say that we have effected con- 
siderable savings since last year. Our estimate in fiscal year 1952 was 
$477,381. That has been reduced about $100,000 this year. Among 
other things we have cut out the CAA Journal, which was previously 
published, which resulted in itself in a saving of $15,900. 

Mr. CLEveNGER. The committee itself took a little look at some of 
these things with you last year; did it not? 

Mr. Basnicut. That is right, sir. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. It is just the old story of cutting back the grape- 
vine to get better grapes. 

Mr. Basnicur. You did inquire about the revenues. The estimated 
revenues, based on the best information we have from the Government 
Printing Office, are around $50,000 a year that they receive; and the 
funds go into the Treasury. We do not get credit for them. 


OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. CLevencer. The next item is “Operation of aircraft,’’ which 
appears at page 239 of the justifications, which page we will insert in 
the record. 

(The document follows:) 
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1953 program adjusted to 1954 estimate 


1953 funds available: 
Regular appropriation " $2, 360, 000 
Reimbursements from other CAA appropriations 328, 372 
$2. OHSS 
Deduct nonrecurring items: 1,000-hour inspection of Douglas DC—4 
aircraft at i 20, 000 


, 668, 372 


1953 adjusted = 


Mr. CLEVENGER. You are asking for $2,892,000, which is an in- 
crease of $223,628 over 1953. 


INCREASES REQUESTED IN 1954 BUDGET 


Will you address yourself to these increases, Mr. Lee? I see yo 
have an increase in positions. . 

Mr. Lee. There is an increase of 11 positions, and an increase of 5 
in average employment. 

This increase provides for $30,000 for additional aircraft mechanic 
positions; $49,838 for the standardization of 7 aircraft and the major 
inspection of 26 aircraft; an increase of 3,180 flight hours in CAA 
owned aircraft, which comes to a total of $146,003; and an increase of 
540 hours in rental aircraft, which amounts to $7,500. 

These increases are partially offset by a reduction of $9,868 in our 
continuing program activities. 

Mr. Bayne, the Director of the Office of General Services, is pre- 
pared to discuss this general item. 


A 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bayne. Mr. Chairman, these aircraft are used by the Ad- 
ministration for the flight checking of air navigation facilities, for th 
checking of en route procedures and terminal procedures, by th 
Office of Aviation Safety, for the maintenance of proficiency by our 
aviation safety agents, and to a lesser extent for the logistic support 
of facilities in Alaska and in the Hawaiian Islands. 

So far as the flight checking of air navigational facilities is con- 
cerned, this is the means by which the Administration determines that 
the radio patterns created by these ground facilities are accurate and 
properly located in order to avoid any possibility of accidents in the 
use of the airways system. 

Insofar as proficiency flying is concerned, it should be recognized 
that our aviation safety agents are experienced personnel in the use of 
aircraft, and in order to maintain their usefulness to the Administration, 
it is necessary to insure that they do not lose their proficiency in this 
regard. 

Mr. Lex. I might say that we determine the requirements here on 
the basis of experience and we are continually trying to reduce the 
requirements of the system. 

We have a certain frequency of inspections required for all of our 
facilities, based upon actual experience in the use of the facility. For 
instance, on an instrument landing system, where we have the need for 
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accuracy to bring an aircraft down to the end of a runway, we have a 
specified interval of 1 month for inspection purposes. _ 

On a low-frequency range, which has been in operation for a good 
many vears, the interval of checking is 6 months. 

{s ] say, we are attempting at all times to review our standards in 
order to reduce the expenses for these purposes. We likewise have 
standards for the proficiency flying of our aviation-safety agents, 
and these are kept at a minimum in order to keep our agents qualified 
on the types on which they are called upon to inspect. 


1,000-HOUR INSPECTIONS 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Is it more economical to have these 1,000-hour 
checks made at the Oklahoma City center and at the regional head- 
quarters, or by private contract? Do you have any figures on that? 

Mr. Bayne. Mr. Chairman, I do not have any figures on the point. 
It is our feeling that the performance of the 1,000-hour check by our 
personnel at Oklahoma City is more economical. In addition, it 
serves a very useful purpose insofar as our total program is concerned, 

I might point out that our method of maintenance is approved by 
the Office of Aviation Safety in the same manner as that of an air 
carrier, it includes the performance of certain inspections at our 
regional locations and the performance of this so-called major inspec- 
tion, which is synchronized with the changing of aircraft engines at 
Oklahoma City. Doing this work ourselves at a central location 
provides us with a means of insuring that the work is being performed 
properly at the regional locations on the periodic checks, and also 
insures that our aircraft are being maintained in a standard manner. 

In addition, the materials which are used for this work, and in 
particular the engines themselves, are all at one central location. 
They were acquired from the military as surplus at the time the air- 
craft themselves were acquired. ‘Therefore, it is a question of sending 
an aircraft to the point where the materials are located. 

There is one other point in connection with it. I would like to 
point out that these aircraft are equipped with a great variety of 
electronics equipment of the very newest type. As a part of this 
1,000-hour inspection, that equipment is also inspected and calibrated. 
It requires specially trained personnel to treat this kind of equipment. 
The two operations are performed simultaneously at the one location, 
Oklahoma City. 

Mr. CLtevenGer. Of course, it would be difficult for you to give us 
any comparative cost. 

Mr. Bayne. The only comparison I might make is that in other 
instances where we have had work done by outside contract—which 
we do, incidentally—the labor rates generally run from $4 to $4.50 
an hour. Our own labor rates approximate $2.20 an hour. So, there 
is quite a substantial difference. 

Further, on the matter of relative efficiency, our employees are 
familiar with these particular aircraft and with our methods of 
maintenance; so, they are able to perform this work more expeditiously 
than people who are not familiar with the aircraft. 
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Mr. 
not? 
Mr. Bayne. That is right, sir 


CLEVENGER. 











Your mechanics are on a yearly basis, are they 


RENTAL AIRCRAFT 











Mr. CLtevencer. Of the 49,287 hours of flight, 31,150 hours are j 
the CAA planes and 18,137 hours in rental planes. What is the 
estimated cost of these? Do you have that broken down someplace’ 

Mr. Bayne. In the case of the rental aircraft of the smaller typ, 
our estimate is $13.88 an hour. In addition to that, we 
some helicopters and a small amount of time in heavy airline-typ, 
aircraft. In the case of helicopters, the hourly rate is $65; in tl 
case of the heavy airline types, $300 an hour. We do not have am 
comparative figures, because we do not maintain any number of thes 
small aircraft ourselves, nor do we have helicopters or the airlin 
types. 

Mr. CLEveNGER. Do you have some information on the hourly 
cost of operating the planes of your own operation? 

Mr. Bayne. Yes, sir. Our hourly cost on the CAA-owned aircraft 
in the case of the 4-engine Douglas, is $124.61 an hour. In the casi 
of the 2-engine Douglas aircraft, it is $70.30 an hour. And in thy 
case of the 2-engine Beechcraft it is $44.60 an hour. 

Mr. CLevenGer. Is the rental rate on those higher? 

Mr. Bayne. Mr. Chairman, as far as I know, this kind of aircraft 
is not readily available for rental. 

Mr. CLevenGeEr. It is apparent that these VIP’s who fly around 
hither and yon with a big aircraft are a rather expensive luxury 
With these flights to Europe and back, or to South America or to thi 
Pacific, it is rather a “lush” type of travel, is it not? It is not out of 
vour section, but I am just speaking generally. The cost to th 
Government is considerable. 

Are there any questions on this item? 

Mr. Bow. Does that $44 include your pilot cost, your operatioi 
costs of all kinds, and amortization? 

Mr. Bayne. It does not include the pilot costs, nor does it includ 
amortization, but it does include the cost of maintenance as well as 
the cost of operation. 

Mr. Ler. These aircraft were received from surplus, and. at no 
cost to the CAA. 

Mr. Bow. I see. Figuring your $44 an hour, you do not includ 
in that the cost of pilots? 

Mr. Bayne. That is right, siz 


rent 










HELICOPTERS 


Mr. CLevencer. The helicopter, in your opinion, is quite a useful 
type of plane in its field, is it not? Would you mind telling us some- 
thing about whether the development and improvment of these air- 
craft is quite rapid? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. At present the helicopters available for civil use 
are confined to the single-engine types, with the largest present!) 
available being the Sikorsky S-55. There are 3 sc scheduled helicopte! 
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yperations Which have been certificated by the Civil Aeronautics 
soard, 1 in Los Angeles, 1 in Chicago, and 1 in New York. Those 
nerations are developing the use of oesneas in transportation, 
| we expect that their experience will be valuable in widening this 
of transportation when larger, more economical, and more 
rsatile helicopters become available. In this case, the development 
of the military is very extensive. 
The two-engine helicopters will shortly become available, and we 
ect that they will have a very direct application to civ : operations 
do feel it will be necessary to have a helicopter of a passenger- 
ing capacity of 20 or 30 before we can get economic al operation. 

n order to reach that point, we must have the ex perience of the 

of the smaller types. 
hat covers briefly the problem of common carrier transportation. 
The use of the helicopter in many other fields is growing, and we 

“pect there are tremendous possibilities in the exploration for oil 
ind minerals, in patroling pipelines, powerlines, and other commercial 
facilities, in agriculture where, with the use of the helicopter, you can 
over an area of dusting and spraying very effectively, and in trans- 
portation in relatively inaccessible areas where airfields are not in 

xistence. This is a great potential source of aviation business, and 
do feel it holds great possibility for the future. 

\Ir. CLevencer. In the fire-fighting field, they have been used for 
some little time in forest fire fighting; have they not? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. The Forest Service has been using fixed wing air- 
craft, which certainly have great use, but they are unable to land. 
They have been using parachute drops in order to get their fire fighters 
to the source of the fire. It has tremendous possibilities in that field, 
Loo. 

Mr. Presron. You did not say for the record how many planes you 
have. 

Mr. Basnicur. Eighty-five. 

Mr. Preston. How many by comparison with last year? 

Mr. Basnicur. The same number. 


it 


Vi 


Executive DIREcTION 


Mr. CLevencer. The next item is “Executive direction,” at page 
247 of the justifications. Your request is for $487,000. 

Mr. Ler. This estimate is at the same level in 1954 as it was in 1953. 
This estimate provides for the Office of the Administrator and Deputy 
Administrator here in Washington and for the immediate staff of the 
Administrator. It also provides for the regional administrators in the 
field and for their immediate staffs. woe 

Mr. Ctevencer. The employment is 55 average. You have 56 
positions and 55 are filled? 

Mr. Len. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions on this section? 

Mr. Bow. How much could you reduce your manpower and still do 
the job efficiently? 

Mr. Len. These units are relatively small units. As you see, this is 
spread in 10 regions and in Washington and consists of the Administra- 
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tor, the Deputy Administrator, and a few secretaries. Actually, it js 
so small a unit that to eliminate any positions would be difficult. 
Mr. Bow. The big ones just seem to get topheavy, and I thought 
maybe there were some of the small ones that we could eliminate 
Mr. Les. This provides the top management here in Washington 
and in the field. 


STAFF AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Mr. Cievencer, The justification for this “Staff and administrative 
services” is on page 250 of the justifications. The request is for 


$6,127,000, an increase of $177,700 and an increase of 65 positions 
We will insert that page in the record at this time. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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| wish vou would address yourself to that one. 

Mr. Ler. This estimate includes services which are rendered to | 
of our operating activities in order to enable them to function. This 
is an area where we have made definite efforts to cut back in the pas; 
4 years. From 1949 to 1952 we reduced by 8 percent our personne! 
in this area and, at the same time, we had a considerable increase j 
our operating activities to meet the growing requirements of aviation 
{n the last fiscal vear we were reduc ed by 10 percent over that previous 
8 percent, making a total of 18 percent reduction in our expenses here 
At the same time, we had an overall increase of 7 percent in the CAA 
staff. 

In this area, we are at a point where we are seriously curtailing the 
services which we need to perform, to the extent that we have had to 
use some operating personnel to perform these services in order to 
keep the organization running. Mr. Bayne is here to testify on the 
Office of General Services, and I would be glad to answer any ques- 
tions on the functions in the remainder of the estimate. 

Mr. CLevencer. Where are those 65 new people going to be located 
and what are they going to do? 

Mr. Lex. The 65 new people consist of an increase of 9 positions i: 
the Budget Office, an increase of 2 positions in the Organization and 
Methods Office, an increase of 6 positions in the Personnel Office, and 
an increase of 48 positions in the Office of General Services. 


PERSONNEL 





IN BUDGET OFFICE 





With regard to the 
Mr. Basnight is here. 

Mr. Basnicutr. Mr. Chairman, the increase in the Budget Offic 
amounts to a total of 9, only 2 of which are in the Washington office 
The 7 additional positions are in the regional offices where there is a 
combined budget and organization and methods function and where, 
in order to effect_a reduction of 10 percent in the staff this year, it 
was necessary to eliminate the regional organization and manage- 
ment positions 

Then we have not been able to perform certain activities here 
including the study of methods and the improvement of efficiency. 

In the Washington Budget Office we lost 2 grade 9 positions 





details of the increase in the Budget Offic: 


- 


This retarded our work and resulted in a considerable amount. of 


overtime in certain activities for which we are responsible. 
In the distribution of the total of 65 jobs, 45 of those positions are 
to be assigned to the regional office, 20 positions to the, Washington 


office. This would only provide for the restoration of about half of 
the reduction of 10 percent which was necessary last year. It is our 


experience that we are substantially falling behind in our workload 
in many areas, such as voucher examination before making payment, 


personnel payrolls, the posting of time and leave attendance, issuing 


tax forms for employees for their income tax, and that sort of items 

Mr. CLevencer. You know, you have a bigger shop. in this outfit 
here than they have for the whole Department of Justice. We 
were in hopes you would find out how to do this work without coming 
back with as heavy a request as last year. 


Mr. Basnicur. In regard to the budget function, there is a wide 
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departments. I have no personal experience in the way the Depart- 
ment of Justice does their work, but I do feel the people we have are 
doing a good, honest day’s work and doing effective work. It was 
under Mr. ¢ ‘awley’ s leadership and you know what has been coming 
forth from him. 

\ir. CLevENGER. We were beginning to get rather proud of him. 
We did not expect you to come back for these employees we took 
away and then for a few more. 

Vir. Lux. I can testify to the amount of overtime work that is 
being done in these offices here, Saturday, Sunday, and nightwork. 
It has been very extensive throughout the year. 

| think Mr. Bayne can testify on the activities we have in the 
Office of General Services and can testify on some of the improved 
practices that we have put into effect there. 


difference in the concept of budget work required in the several 


OFFICE OF GENERAL SERVICES 


Mr. Bayne. In the case of the Office of General Services, as a result 
of reductions in the 1953 budget, we were required to eliminate 98 
positions, in Washington and the field. In trying to handle the 
workload with the reduced staff, we have had to eliminate certain 
activities which were formerly carried on. For example, in the area 
of procurement, we have had to cease followup of vendors to secure 
naterials and now trust the vendors will comply and deliver the 
materials. 

In the case of the accounting organization, we have had to eliminate 
i. good part of the internal balancing we normally carried on to assure 
that our records were complete and accurate. 

In the case of the property management program, we have had to 
eliminate the inspection of field facilities—those inspections normally 
carried on to assure that property regulations were being complied 
with; that the materials were being properly safeguarded and not 
wasted. 

In the field of office services, we have had to discontinue messenger 
service at our regional headquarters. At the present time the other 
personnel in the office must call at the mail room to pick up mail 
coming in and deliver mail going out. 

Despite these cutbacks of servic e, we nevertheless still have back- 
logs in the work of examining incoming bills from vendors and our 
correspondence with respect to these bills is gradually building up 
which, in turn, creates further backlogs if we are to make appropriate 
answer. 

In the case of procurement operations, we have a backlog of orders 
to be placed which is interfering with the orderly process of our oper- 
ating programs. 

We.also find in this sort of operation that technical people then have 
to pitch in and do some followup work in order to keep the program 
from completely bogging down. 

We have been carrying on in this total area for the past 5 years a 
very active program for improvement in the handling of activities. 
For example, in the past year we have completely rev ‘amped the ac- 
counting system as it relates to keeping the general ledger; also we 
have revamped the system of accounting as it applies to budgetary 
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allotment accounts by cutting down on the postings to be made tp 
these ledgers. 

In the case of warehouse operations, we completely streamlined 
these in the past 3 years and eliminated recordkeeping to the exten; 
that we could. 

So it is our general feeling, as far as further opportunities for im- 
proving management are concerned, that it is no longer a fertile areg 
We are continuing to work, nevertheless, in that area. 

At the present time we have a program under way to make som: 
changes in our payroll system and also some further changes in our 
warehouse operation. But neither of these offers anything in the way 
of a substantial saving in personnel. As we see it, the situation js 
now one where the incoming work exceeds our capacity to handle it 
so these backlogs will gradually accumulate as we go on, and there js 
either going to be a very serious situation as far as credit is concerned, 
in the case of procurement, or we will find our operating people being 
forced to engage in some of this administrative work, which the “y are 
ill equipped to handle. In the final analysis it will be more expensive 
than restoring enough personnel in this area to do the work with 
spec ialists. 

Mr. CievenGcer. There is not any possibility that you are doing 
too much? 

Mr. Bayne. We are governed in that, of course, by the operating 
programs. We do not initiate these things in our own area; we merely 
service the needs of the operating programs. So any reduction 
would naturally come from that source. 

We have, however, tried to consolidate, as much as we could, 
procurement requisitions so as not to repeatedly buy a particular item 
For example, in the case of our warehouses, we try to buy once a year 
for our total year’s requirement so as not to have to repeatedly issue 
new purchase orders and pay additional bills. We are very much aware 
of the importance of keeping this work to a minimum. We have 
been trying to do that constantly, as I have said, for a period of some 
years. 

Mr. Basnicut. I might point out in the area of Mr. Bayne’s 
property management and procurement area, that is an area where 
we can avoid having excessive purchasing as a result of standards 
adopted for efficient operation, and the result of the studies here has 
been indicated in the progress of the work. 

I might also point out that the General Accounting Office has 
been suiveying our operation now for the past year, and they have 
indicated we need to do more in this field of accounting than we have 
been able to do with the present resources available. 

Mr. CLevencer. How many people do you have in making those 
efficiency surveys and checking on this stock? It may be that your 
staff is a little heavy there and a little light in the field of accounting. 
You might be like the old steamboat and have too big a whistle. 

Mr. Basnicur. I do not think that is correct.. We looked into 
that thoroughly. 

Mr. CLevencer. And every time they blew it the steamboat 
stopped. 

Mr. Bayne. In our case, a good part of the study work is carried 
on by our supervisory personnel. We have emphasized the point 
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that it is their basic responsibility to constantly keep an eye out for 
methods of improvement. 

Mr. CLevencer. You have talked all around my question, as to 
how many there are in this operation. 


ORGANIZATION AND METHODS OFFICE 


Mr. Basnicut. In the Organization Methods Office, which is the 
office you might call an efficiency office, there are 16 people during the 
current year. We are asking for an increase of two next year. The Ly 
are all in the Washington office. There are no efficiency people or 
organization and methods people in the regional offices during this 
current year. 

Mr. Ctevencer. This is your programing staff, 10 people; is that 
correct? 


Mr. Basnicut. Organization and methods. 


PROGRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION 


Mr. CLevencer. What do you call program planning? Do you 
have ase parate office for that? 

Mr. Ler. There is a separate office for program planning and 
evaluation which appeared on the organizational chart as reporting 
to the Administrator and the Office of Program Coordination. It is 
at the same level in 1954 as far as authorized positions are concerned, 
and it is one down in the average employment. 

Mr. CLevencer. How many are there in this operation? 

Mr. Len. Including both Washington and the regions, the 1954 
estimate includes 108 individuals. That does include a staff in each 
region which is concerned with the airspace problems, with coordina- 
tion with the military on all programs and in the general planning of 
regional programs. It also includes a staff here in Washington which 
is concerned with the general aviation program of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, the aviation education program of the agency 
and the long-range planning of the agency. It also is concerned with 
liaison with interagency organizations, such as the Air Coordinating 
Committee and the International Civil Aviation Organization. 


PERSONNEL OFFICE 


Mr. CLevencer. In the Personnel Office you have six new employ- 
ees. How many do you have there now? 

Mr. Basnicut. During the current year there are in Washington 
49 positions; in the field, 103; or a total of 152. We are asking for an 
increase of six positions to meet the minimum requirements for 
classification work, recruiting, and training, in accordance with 
standards set up by the United States Civil Service Commission, 
particularly in the following fields: Reviewing existing policies and 
procedures relating to recruitment for overseas employees; for review 
and followup of the assignment of new employees to determine their 
effectiveness in their assignments; to restore a program for periodic 
review and appraisal of the field personnel activities. 

We have a great number of special trades in CAA. Of the sum 
total of 27 major categories of positions in the Federal Government, 
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we have about 25 in our agency. Those personnel standards applying 
to a wide variety of skills need to be periodically revised to see that 
we are not getting out of line with trade and industry. 

To carry out a system of personal interviews to determine th, 
cause of people leaving the agency so that stabilized employment wil] 
cut down the need of recruiting new people; preparing satisfactory 
guides of training for supervisors so that they will be more effective 
in their jobs and more productive in the work of all our employees, 

Mr. CLeveNGER. From those studies, Mr. Lee, do you have any 
resulting gains in keeping personnel? 

Mr. Ler. I think we have. We have a steadily reduced rate of 
turnover in the CAA. Weare steadily moving toward more stabilized 
employment. 

Mr. Cievencer. I think that is true ir a good many departments, 
that a little change, whittling down and leveling off, will have some 
effective results. It is not as feverish as it was a year ago when 
everybody was flying from one job to another. 

Mr. Lex. We do feel that in most areas we have a better placement 
service and a more stabilized personnel now. Our ratio of personnel 
officials is less than that set up by the Bureau of the Budget. Instead 
of a 1-to-110 ratio, which is specified, we have a ratio of 1 to 121 in the 
current estimate; so that we have less personnel officials than that 
specified by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. CLevencer. Does that complete your statement on adminis- 
trative services? 

Mr. Ler. I believe so, sir. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL IN FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Mr. See When you eliminated 98 as a result of appropriation 
cuts last year, how many did you eliminate in the field and how many 
in W. aiimatoa? 

Mr. Bayne. We eliminated 80 in the field and 18 in Washington 

Mr. CLevencer. What was the salary range of those eliminations’ 
Just what grade of employees did you let go? 

Mr. Preston. I think they were mostly in the lower grades. They 
did not take the big boys off. Of course, there is a reason for that, 
too. 

I think we should have that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Basnicur. We can furnish that for the record. I do not have 
it available here. We will furnish the average grade of the employees 
reduced. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The average grade of employees reduced from General Services in 1953 was 
1.3. The average grade of all employees in this area is 5.4. 

Mr. Preston. Now, under your proposal today, how many of these 
additional employees will be in Washington? 

Mr. Bayne. The increase would be 48 in the Office of General 
Services. There are 10 for the Washington office and 38 for the field 
Speaking in total for the function under discussion, there is a total of 
20 in Washington and 45 in the field. 

Mr. Preston. So that you will be back where you started, with 
two extra? 

Mr. Bayne. No, sir. We lost 129 last year in the overall. 
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\ir. Preston. Why was not it good administration to keep your 
mail messengers on? They are one of the lowest paid people in the 
whole organization, and if you had kept that mail messenger on instead 
of having people in the higher salary brackets walking down to the 
mail room and having the confusion by coming at improper times and 
waiting to be served and so forth, it seems to me you could have 
effected an economy in some other area and kept that sort of service, 
which I calculate really cost you money by taking it off. 

Mr. Basnicur. I would like to speak to that point. I am glad you 
asked it. 

We appeared before the congressional committees last year and 
made the point that in this area we had reduced our staff to what we 
considered the minimum level. We had made an 8 percent reduction 
while the agency was expanding. Nevertheless, it was decided and 
the Senate committee stated that the 10 percent reduction should 
apply specifically or, rather, stated emphatically that the 10 percent 
reduction would be applied to areas which were spelled out. So that 
there had to be a 10 percent reduction in the staffing of the adminis- 
trative-services area. Therefore, we had no alternative but to eval- 
uate those things being done in this area and determine what was the 
most essential. Taking the most important things first, we had to 
leave out the messenger service in our regional offices, which we agree 
makes for more efficiency; but in choosing between messenger service 
and accounting service and payroll service, we just had to give that up. 

Mr. Preston. How many people did you have in that field? Do 
you remember? 

Mr. Bayne. We had only one in each region, approximately. 

Mr. Preston. And how many in Washington? 

Mr. Bayne. We had a larger number than that. In Washington 
we did not completely eliminate the messenger service because of the 
large size of the Washington organization by comparison with the 
regional organizations. We did, however, reduce the service. We 
had previously started mail delivery before office hours and extended 
it to half an hour beyond office hours. In applying the cut, we reduced 
the messenger service to coincide with office hours and reduced the 
number of deliveries and pickups. 

Mr. CLevencer. Were not those messengers sometimes shifted, 
probably in the capacity of chauffeurs to drive somebody? 

Mr. Basnieut. No, sir. We only have, I believe, one chauffeur 
in the Washington office and have none in the regional offices. 

Mr. Crevencer. Does not Chicago have them? You have them 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Basnicur. I think it is because of the location of the Chicago 
office in the downtown area. Where anyone in the regional office 
is going to use the car, it is necessary for the car to be brought to the 
office or for someone to walk a long distance. 

Mr. Ler. It is right down in the Loop area, and that is a special 
exception. 

Mr. Cievencer. Do you have a field at the northwest side? 

Mr. Leg. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. Is that a civil or military field? 

Mr. Ler. That is a joint-use field. 

Mr. Crevencer. It was built for civilian use. 

Mr. Lex. There has been some discussion about the future disposal 
of that facility. 
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INTERFUNCTIONAL 


Mr. Cievencer. The next is “Interfunctional,”’ at page 25s 
where you request $1,383,000. 

Mr. Ler. This estimate involves principally the cost of maintaining 
passenger vehicles which are assigned to the “Salaries and expenses” 
appropriation and the maintenance of the Government reservations 
at Fort Worth and Oklahoma City installations. 

There are certain other miscellaneous items included here, including 
telephone and telegraph, fixed charges, long-distance phone calls, 
repair of office furniture and machines, rent of utilities, and so forth 

Mr. CLevencer. Will you furnish for the committee the GS-12 
positions and above for fiscal 1954 for comparison with 1944, a decade 
comparison? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Crevencer. And also the total employment for the 2 years 
and give the percentage of the GS-12’s and above to the total 
number of positions in those years. 

Mr. Leer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevenGer. Are there any questions on this “Interfunctional” 
item? 

RENTS AND UTILITY SERVICES 


Mr. Bow. I am interested to know how you cut that $348,000 in 
“Rents and utility services” down to $190,000. 

Mr. Basnicur. The GSA is picking up our rent. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, somebody else is paying the rent? 

Mr. Basnicut. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Bow. It was not a reduction in facilities or anythmg of that 
kind; it is just that somebody else is paying the rent? 
Mr. Basnicut. That is all. 


REPLACEMENT OF AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Cievencer. Now tell us further about the 75 automobiles for 
replacement. 

Mr. Basnicur. Of this total number of cars—there are in the 
fleet some 800 automobiles—approximately one-third are eligible for 
trade-in under the standards approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
To be exact, 177 of the fleet of 800 cars meet both the 6-years-of-age 
and the 60,000-miles-of-use standards, and 637 cars meet either one 
or the other standard. 

In the estimate before you, we have requested 45 cars as replace- 
ments in the functions of Federal Airways. These cars generally are 
1942 and 1946 models. The average mileage I have listed here as 
running between 113,000 down to 81,000 miles. 

In the Office of Aviation Safety, we are asking for the replacement 
of 30 automobiles. The age is about the same; they are 1942 or 1946 
models, and the mileage ranges from 118,000 down to 84,000 miles. 

The makes of the automobiles are generally Fords, Ply mouths, and 
Chevrolets. When they get high mileage, based on Government 
standards, it is not as efficient to run them as it is to trade them in and 
get new equipment. The unit cost of replacement is $1,200 
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\ir. CLEVENGER. I suppose you are always careful to pick out those 
antiquated ones and not keep them around; you always fish out the 
oldest ones, the most decrepit? 

Mr. Ler. We take the first-in and first-out principle, generally; 
that is, the oldest cars are in the worst shape. Our costs on those cars 
have been averaging about 4.4 cents per mile for maintenance. That 
compares with the 7 cents per mile for travel costs which our employees 
vet for transportation out of the area. If you add onto the 4.4 cents 
per mile the depreciation 

Mr. CLevencer. Is that gas and oil, principally? 

Mr. Len. No. It includes also maintenance and repair. If vou 
add the depreciation onto the maintenance cost, it still would come 
below the 7 cents per mile our employees get for transportation outside 
the immediate area. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Bow. How closely do you police the use of those cars by private 
persons? 

Mr. Lex. That is a subject to which we have given a great deal of 
attention. We found some 3 years ago at least 1 or maybe more 
instances of the misuse of the car. In one particular case, the em- 
ployee was disciplined and is now no longer with the service. 

We have very definite standards as to their nonuse for personal 
service, and we rely on the supervisors to enforce those standards 
closely. 

I would be glad to furnish those to the committee. 

Mr. Bow. There has been some discussion here about the Fords, 
Chevrolets, and Plymouths. Do you have any cars in the class other 
than Fords, Chevrolets, and Plymouths? 

Mr. Basnieut. We have a few Buick Specials and Pontiacs, but 
not very many of them. 

Mr. Bow. How many would you say you have now? 

Mr. Basnieut. I would say 15 of the Buick Specials and maybe 
5 or 10 Pontiacs. I would not know exactly, but that would be my 
cruess. : 

Mr. Bow. Are any of those ready for trade-in? 

Mr. Basnient. I do not believe any of them are in this list, no, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Most of these now ready for trade-in will be replaced by 
the three lower priced cars? 

Mr. Basnient. Generally the lowest priced standard cars, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coon. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

Mr. Citevencer. All right, Mr. Coon. 

Mr. Coon. You said most of these cars were in the 1942-46 models. 
Civilians could not buy a car during that period. Does that mean 
most of your cars are 1946 models that you are going to trade in. 

Mr. Basniaut. I have a statement on that, sir. 

Mr. Coon. There was about a 4- or 5-year period that a civilian 
out in our country could not buy a car. 

Mr. Cievencer. I think the Government could get them. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Thank you, gentlemen. 
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SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


We will place pages 285, 288, and 289 in the record at this point. 
lhe matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requireme nts 


} (regular bill 
, 1954 over 1953 


Requirements 


Differene 
By activity i mae a 
1953 1954 7 

estimate estimate 


crease ( ) 


ental and evaluation projects $966, 882 $065. 349 
ration 196. 090 197, 651 


iross requirements 1, 162, 972 1, 163, 000 


tal estimate of appropriation, 1954 
mental project 
vision projects 
opment of fire protection for aircraft powered by reciprocating 

velopment of fire protection for aircraft propelled by jet power | 
velopment of crash-resistant tanks 
velopment of cockpit-visability standards 

fire testing of equipment and materials 

evelopment of external aircraft lighti tandar 


Total Aircraft Division projects 


port Division projects 
1) Development of approach and runway lighting 
2) Determination of load transmission through granular bases 
Determination of subgrade soil moisture and density and 
juipment 
4) Development of photometric data for aviation ground lights 
Performance study of airport subdrainage systems 
Field study of airport construction 


Total Airport Division projects 
I pro) 


Electronics Division project 
1) In-service improvement of VHF omnirange 
2) In-service improvement of distance-measuring equipment 
Development of computer for automatically navigating aircraft from poi 
departure to destination (CAA type II 
(4) Development of methods for reducing glide-path bends at difficult sites 38 500 
(5) In-service improvement of surveillance radar 45 
(6) Standardization of VHF airborne receivers 
(7) Study of electronic and electromagnetic information storage systems 
(8) Development of diversion and request system for weather report 
netic drum storage 


802 
28, 166 
30 

$s utilizing mag- “ 
22, 013 

Total Electronics Division projects 346, 297 
(d) Evaluation Division projects: (1) Study of present air-traffic-control problems 24, 356 
Total developmental projects. -- 


965, 349 
Administration 


197, 651 


lotal requirements - .- 1, 163, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lex. Mr. Chairman, this continues the activity of the Tech 
nical Development and Evaluation Center at the same level as in 
fiscal 1953. 


The activities of this center can be classified in four general 
categories. 


31294—53—— 
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First, are those involved in the setting up of safety standards and 
recommending safety practices. In this respect, the activity is largely 

concentrated on the fire problem in tr ansport aircraft. We have 
equipment for full-scale tests of both reciprocating and turbine engines 
in order to determine how best to avoid fires, or to extinguish them 
once they are started. I must say and I would like to point out that 
this is the only full-scale testing facility of this type in the country. 
and work is going forward on both reciprocating- and turbine-engine 
types, some of it by a transfer of funds from the military. 

Also, in the fire program, we have the problem of developing 
crash-resistant fuel tanks, and I am happy to report we have made 
considerable progress in developing a fuel tank which will stand 
severe deceleration. 

The center is now in the process of attempting to reduce the weight 
of that installation to make it more economical for use in transport- 
type aircraft. 

In the field of airports, which is the second type of work, con- 
siderable work is being done on airport lighting in order to achieve a 
safer configuration and one which is better aimed at expediting traffic, 
both on the runway and on taxiways. 

Also, work is going ahead on the problem of paving design. Con- 
siderable work has been done on the problem of load transmission 
through pavings. We have a unique problem in aircraft, with much 
higher tire pressure and higher concentrated loads, than we have in 
the automotive field, and work is going on with reference to moisture 
and drainage. 

In the third area, the electronics field, we have considerable work 
being done on the in-service employment of equipment which has 
already been developed, and finally, in the fourth field, we have the 
evaluation of current traffic problems and their solution. 

Mr. Stuart is here from Indianapolis, where this facility is located, 
and he would be glad to answer any questions on it. 


PROGRESS DURING 





PAST YEAR 
Mr. Sruarr. If it meets with your approval, Mr. Chairman, | 

would like to describe very briefly some of the progress that has been 

made since I last had the opportunity to report to the committee. 

In the aircraft-development field, we have developed a fire-detection 
system for the B-36 aircraft, which is now being installed on all 
aircraft of that type by the Air Force. Also, we have developed a 
high-rate-discharge fire extinguisher system for the B-—45 aircraft, 
which is being included on all those aircraft by the Navy and the Air 
Force at the present time. 

In the airport field, we have been running large numbers of photo- 
metric tests for other offices in the CAA to determine the adequacy 
of lighting facilities which are under procurement in connection with 
our establishment programs. 

In the load-transmission field—still under airpotts—we have com- 
pleted a series of tests on the load transmission, through flexible 
pavements and gravel base to a weak subgrade with a single tire load. 
Incidentally, too, we have completed a series of tests on landing mats 
for the Corps of Engineers and for the Air Force. 

In the electronics field, we have rendered a great deal of assistance 
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to the Office of Federal Airways in connection with their establish- 
ment program, working out difficult problems in the field of navigation 
and communication facilities. Incidentally, it might be of interest 
to know that the terminal VHF Omnirange which was previously 
reported as having been completed, has been taken up by the airline 
industry and a number of installations are under way at the expense 
of the airlines. It has also been taken up by the Army, and I learned 
recently that a number of installations have been made abroad for 
the use of the Army in connection with their liaison flying activities. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that summarizes briefly some of the pro- 
crams during the past year. 
~ Mr. Lex. I would like to point out on these fire-protection programs 
and on some of the airport run-vay and lighting programs, we do re- 
ceive a transfer of funds from the military for those purposes. 

Mr. CLevencer. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Is there anything further you want to add for the record? 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Basnicutr. We have a statement of accomplishments, which 
the cammittee frequently likes to have and we would be glad to furnish 
that for the record, if you want it. 

Mr. Cievencer. All right. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION CENTER, 
FiscaL YEAR 1952 anp First Har or Fiscat Year 1953 


1. An improved powerplant fire-detection system was developed for the B-36 
airplane and is now being installed by the Air Force in aircraft of this type. 

2. A high-rate-discharge powerplant fire-extinguishing system was developed 
for the B—-45 airplane. This has been installed in all Navy B-45 aircraft and is 
now being installed in all Air Force B—45 aircraft. 

3. The fire-protection program also has resulted in the use of fire-resistant paint 
to protect the oil tanks in the Constellation and F-86 aircraft, safer powerplant 
installations in the Convair 240 and 340 airplanes in that all fuel lines are located 
below rather than above the exhaust system thus preventing any fuel leakage from 
contacting hot stacks, the increasing use in airline aircraft of highly fire-resistant 
hydraulic lines and electrical wiring for propeller feathering, and the increasing use 
of more nearly flame-tight fire walls. 

4. Forty different materials, developed by industry, were tested in an effort to 
obtain the lightest, yet toughest, material for crash-resistant fuel-tank cells 
Special nylon fabrics have proved to be highly resistant to tearing. 

5. The cockpit visibility program, although not yet completed, has progressed 
to a point such that the Society of Automotive Engineers was enabled to adopt 
standards for the size of aircraft windshields and cockpit windows. SAE stand- 
ards are generally followed in the design of new aircraft. 

6. An airport taxi-guidance system and signs for use in this system were devel- 
oped. The system and signs have been recommended for adoption as CAA 
standards. 

7. An analysis was made of the candlepower distribution requirements of aire 
port runway lights for adequate guidance of aircraft during circling, approaching, 
landing, taxiing, and takeoff operations and data were obtained to serve as a basis 
for performance-specifications for improved airport runway lights. 

8. Eleven photometric tests of lighting units were performed for other offices of 
CAA in order to determine the suitability of the units for their intended uses. 
telated electrical and mechanical testing also was performed. 

9. The test program to determine load transmission from a single tire through 
flexible paving and gravel bases to a weak subgrade was completed. 
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10. Load transmission tests were conducted on M-8 steel landing mats placed 
on selected thicknesses of granular base course over weak subgrades and {hy 
results reported to the Corps of Engineers and the Department of the Air Fore 

11. The study of the compaction of soils, granular materials, and mixtures jy 
order to develop better methods of field compaction and to develop improve 


methods of compaction control was completed and the results reported 
industry. 


12. TVOR stations were installed and flight tested at Traverse City, Mich 
Augusta, Maine, Oklahoma City, Okla., Washington, D. C., and Toledo, Ohi 
This program established the operational utility and feasibility of installing 
miniature VOR stations directly on airports. 

13. A portable measuring device was developed to enable CAA technicians ¢; 
determine the polarization error of omniranges by ground check. 

14. An inexpensive battery-operated marker beacon for use in TVOR ap- 
proaches was developed and flight-tested. It is now undergoing service tests 

15. The voice-code reproducer equipment used to identify navigation aids was 
improved with respect to noise and key elicks and recommended engineering 
changes were furnished to the Office of Federal Airways. 

16. A series of tests was conducted for the Office of Federal Airways to deter 
mine navigation-receiver characteristics when operating under various conditions 
of interference caused by VOR’s and ILS’s operating on the same and adjacent 
channels. 

17. Extensive tests were conducted on the 100-channel DME interrogator 
The results of these tests were used as the basis of redesign leading to more r 
liable equipment performance. 

18. An airborne automatic field-strength recorder for measuring the antenna 
patterns of DME transponders and an operations recorder for checking th: 
proper operating sequence of the control circuits of DME transponders wer 
developed. 

19. A method for determining ILS glide slope and localizer-course shapes was 
developed and is now being used by the Office of Federal Airways. 

20. Monitoring equipment for continuously recording ILS _localizer-cours: 
characteristics was designed and constructed. 

21. The Office of Federal Airways was assisted in the obtaining of technica 
performance characteristics of a representative group of ILS installations throug! 
out the country and in the acceptance testing ot the new null-reference glide-slope 
transmitter and antenna system. 

22. An operational evaluation of the required ASR antenna rotational rates, 
using equipment at TDEC and Idlewild, was completed. This work indicated 
that the present rate can be reduced in order to provide means for improving 
basic performance characteristics with no reduction in operational utility. 

23. Special cathode-ray tubes for radar PPI applications offering improved 
operating characteristics were tested and appropriate recommendations made to 
the Office of Federal Airways. 

24. A total of 121 airborne navigation receivers was calibrated and standardized 
for airlines and other aviation organizations. 


TECHNICAL 





DEVELOPMENT REPORTS 


The following technical development reports were published during fiscal 
year 1952 and the first half of fiscal year 1953: 


147—Evaluation of Proposed Air Traffic Control Procedures in the Washingto: 
Terminal Area by Simulation Technics. 

148—Evaluation of Hughes Obstruction Warning Radar Model HTR-13A. 

149—A Preliminary Investigation of the Application of the Tangential Approac! 
Principle to Air Traffic Control. 

150—A Study of the Visibility and Glare Ranges of Slope-Line Approach Lights. 

151—Evaluation of the Crane Alweather Flitegage Model No. 2. 

152—CAA Type I Course Line Computer. 

153—Development of an Instrument for Measuring Aircraft Cockpit Visibilit) 
Limits. 

154—VOR Signal Interference Ratios Laboratory Tests. 

155—Some Considerations of Wide Aperture Localizer Antennas. 

156—Deveolpment of a Retractable Slope-Line Approach-Light Unit. 

157—A V-Type Aircraft Antenna. 

1 An Iyvestigation of Temperature Conditions in the Proximity of Jet Aireraft 

Exhaust System Failures. 
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investigation of the Vulnerability of Aircraft Engine Oil Tanks to Accessory 
Section Fires. 

An Experimental Counterrotating Marker Beacon. 

Nuclear Meters for Measuring Soil Density and Moisture in Thin Surface 
Layers. 

{n Omnirange Receiver Test System. 

Development of a Photographic Instrument Recorder 

Characteristics of a Representative Group of CAA ILS Facilities. 

The Measurement of Soil Moisture by Heat Diffusion. 

Development of an Automatic Counting Accelerometer. 

Modifications of the Slope-Line Approach-Light System. 

Procedure for Adjusting Percentage Modulation of Test Equipment Used 
to Calibrate ILS Receivers. 

Some Effects of Terrain on the Null-Reference Glide Path Shape. 

The Development of Airport Taxi Guidance Signs. 
e Development of an Airport Taxi Guidance System. 

The CAA ‘lype III Portable Pictorial Computer—Part I Development 
and Initial Tests. 

Bright Display Equipment for Surveillance Radar. 

identification of DME Transponders. 

Evaluation of Airport Surface Detection Equipment, Model AN/MPN-7 
(X W-1)—-Part 1—Technical Evaluation. 

Evaluation of Airport Surface Detection Equipment, Model AN/MPN-7 
(XW-1)—Part 11—Operational Evaluation. 

Laboratory Compaction Tests of Course-Graded Paving and Embankment 
Materials. 

An Analysis of the Candlepower Requirements of Runway Lights. 

A Study of Pilots’ Eye Movements During Visual Flight Conditions. 

A Preliminary Study of Unidentified Targets Observed on Air Traffic Control 
Radars. 

MTI Performance of the ASR-1 and ASR-2 Radars. 

Effects of Various Antenna Rotational Rates on a Type ASR-1 Radar. 

Development of a VHF Directional Localizer—Part I—Preliminary Tests. 

Aircraft Fire Extinguishment Part I—A Study of Factors Influencing Ex- 
tinguishing System Design. 

Evaluation of Proposed Traffic Control Procedures for the Norfolk Terminal 
Area by Simulation Techniques. 

Field Equipment for Vibratory Compaction of Soils and Base Courses. 

Preliminary Study of Traffic Control Systems for the Proposed Washington 
Supplemental Airport Using Simulation Techniques. 

Evaluation of Prototype CA—2944 10-KC Goniometer Limiters. 


:- CLEVENGER. Any questions, Mr. Bow? 
Bow. No questions. 

*, CLEVENGER. ans Coon? 

Coon. No, si 

*, CLEVENGER. Mr. Preston? 


WORK DONE FOR THE MILITARY SERVICES 


Mr. Preston. I have one or two, Mr. Chairman. 

How much is transferred from the military, all branches? You have 
it, have you not? 

Mr. Ler. In fiscal year 1952, we received $275,000. So far in 
fiscal ye ar 1953, we have received $52,000. 

Mr. CLevenGer. I would say that was a good buy for the military. 
They could not set up a facility to begin to do this work for that 
amount. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Stuart always gives us an interesting report 
when he comes here, but this year his report is a little bit heavy on the 
military side it seems. 

Now, we in Congress and who appropriate for other agencies other 
than the military, often direct questions about the military expanding 
into activities throughout the Government and using the facilities of 
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other agencies and at the same time they operate comparable facilities 
They have all sorts of research and development and laboratory work 
going on—the Navy and the Air Force—and then there are some joint 
operations in the field of research and development being conducted 

I am wondering why they turn these spec ific problems over to yoy 
people, who are primarily a civilian agency’ 

Mr. Srvarr. Mr. Preston, I think the answer to that is that w 
have been in this fire protection field since back in 1938 and we have 
accumulated a great deal of experience. A number of years ago both 
the Air Force and the Navy dropped the work that they had 
progress in that field and turned their work over to us, because wi 
could do it more economically and expeditiously than they could « 
it themselves. 

Mr. Preston. I am wondering if we are getting a fair deal out of it 
We are being asked to appropriate $1,163,000 for this program in 
the development and evaluation and sc far this year, they have given 
you only $52,000. I am afraid that a large portion of the money 
we are appropriating, presumably for studies in regard to civilian 
aviation, is being used for military purposes. 

Can you answer this categorically, that you are getting from the 
military in dollars and cents reimbursement for every bit of man- 
hours that go into a project for the military? 

Mr. Lex. That is true, and I think the summary report which was 
given verbally by Mr. Stuart may have stressed developments because 
the ‘y have been completed and they do show definite accomplishment 
in the military field, but in reviewing the report of accomplishments, 
it will be seen that the emphasis is on the civil program. It so happens 
that some of these accomplishments which have been reported do have 
military application and are in the military field in this year, but in the 
main our emphasis is entirely on the civil side, and we insure that we 
do not do more work in the military than we are compensated for. 

Mr. Preston. Well, the military are great proselyters and we have 
to watch them all the way. They have the mone y to spend. They 
have the big end of the budget and we have to go slow with some of the 
other agencies in order to appropriate $50 billion for the military, and 
then we find them every now and then functioning in the other 
agencies. I realize that any development you create in the field of 
aviation is beneficial to both the civilian and the military. 

Mr. Sruarr. I think you would be interested in one other item 
that is in connection with your question. We report dollar transfers 
from the military services, and, actually, in addition to the dollar 
transfer, they have made available practically all of the test specimens 
that we have used and the value of them would run into the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. All of the military installations have, in 
effect, civilian counterparts. So, in testing the military problems, we 
do get information which is of very much value to the civil-aviation 
industry. So, the dollar figure is not quite representative of the effort 
that they have put in. 





DETERMINATION OF SUBGRADE SOIL MOISTURE AND DEN 
DEVELOPMENT OF TEST EQUIPMENT 





SITY AND 





Mr. Preston. I am glad to have that observation. 
Each year, Mr. Stuart, you ask us for some more money for the 
determination of subgrade soil moisture and the development of test 












equipment. Iam wondering when you are going to reach a final con- 
sion on this zreat subject that perplexes vou people so often. 

Vir. Srvart. That has been a long and difficult project. We have 
en working recently with Cornell University on the development of 
ese radioactive types of instruments, and I think the next phase will 

to turn this over to some production organization that can build 

things in not quite such a laboratory stage as we get from Cor- 
ne Perhaps, we can undertaxe it in our own shop, and I look for a 
reasonably early and satisfactory conclusion of that project. 

Mr. Preston. Are you referring to this soil moisture subgrade 
proposition ? 

Mr. Sruart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. As a result of the use of this large machine that was 
constructed at Indianapolis, you have not come to any final determi- 
nation in regard to this matter, and it seems by now the studies have 
been conducted through the use of that machine for 4 or 5 years and 
that you should have come up with some final decision about it. 

Mr. Srvart. The machine which I believe you refer to, Mr. Preston, 
is the one we use for studying the transmission of loads through pav- 
ings in the underlying subgrades. 

Mr. Preston. That is right. 

Mr. Stuart. The moisture determination is possible through de- 
termining the strength of the subgrades themselves. The moisture 
content has a very great influence on the ability of subgrade soil to 
withstand the lead imposed. 

Mr. Preston. It is a strange thing to me that of all the studies 
the Government has made in this field of subsoil and moisture content 
that it has not been utilized in the construction of runways and taking 
into account the increased weight of aircraft. Despite all that and all 
the information which has been gathered, the Government will go out 
today and build a runway on subsoil which is totally unfit to hold the 
weight of the runway, much less the weight of a heavy plane. It is so 
bad and so imperfect in construction that moisture from the subsoil 
seeps through the runway and when a B—50 lands on it, it just spews 
up as high as the wings of the plane. We have recently had that in 
north Africa and I saw those things last year myself. 

Of course, two things can be wrong: One, the runway itself might 
be constructed of imperfect material and the wrong mixture, but in 
the case of north Africa where they are building these airfields for our 
Air Force, they are built on such subsoil that it would cave in and 
the thing is already like a checkerboard where it has been patched 
up, and it is not in operation vet. 

It seems to me with all these experiments which we have conducted 
we ought to produce some results and the agencies of Government 
ought to benefit and the taxpayers should not be rooked like they have 
been over there. The United States engineers are right there working 
on that job, and they had civilian engineers employe 1d, and the civilian 
engineers complained about this type of construction and yet the 
United States engineers went blithely along and approved the con- 
struction, and we are stuck with all this huge expenditure of money, 
and we have nothing to show for it. You are not to blame for it. 

It seems to me if we have accomplished anything in this field that 
the information should be distributed and disseminated to the end that 
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we get some final results from it which, apparently, we are not getting 
at ail. 

Mr. Ler. We feel we have made some definite steps forward on these 
fields and a report is about to be issued on this load-transmission 
problem and on this subsurface soil determination. We have used 
these radioactive cells with Geiger counters to determine that factor. 
and we hope this information will be of use to all airport builders, 


RUNWAY LIGHTING EXPERIMENTS 


Mr. Preston. Have you about finished your runway lighting 
experiment? 

Mr. Sruarr. We are carrying on a program, started this year, 
that we propose to carry into 1954 on runway lighting to evaluate 
the lighting system which has been designed for our Office of Airports 
in accordance with standards that we prescribe. This work is to 
take place up in Milwaukee. 

Mr. Preston. Have you concluded the experiment in Arcadia, 
Calif.? 

Mr. Leer. Yes, sir, that was concluded about 2 years ago, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Are you still carrying on the one in Indianapolis? 

Mr. Sruart. No, sir; the one at Milwaukee is the only one that is 
currently underway. 

Mr. Presron. You will remember that you showed us some lights 
out there, and what did you call them? 

Mr. Stuart. Approach lights—slope-line lights. 

Mr. Preston. They looked very good to us, but they were in the 
experimental stage then. Have those lights been used appreciably? 

Mr. Ler. Recently, there has been reached a virtual agreement on 
an international standard of approach lights, which uses those same 
fixtures which you saw. In the agreement, the configuration was 
different in that they went to a single center line, but the lighting 
fixture which you saw was the best we could get and that was adopted 
as virtually the same. 

Mr. Preston. And that was the type that you people developed, 
was it not? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir; it used a sealbeam lamp. 

Mr. Preston. Instead of using the dual lights, they are using one 
center light? 

Mr. Les. One center line with cross bars at intervals during the 
approach. 

Mr. Preston. Are these lights being set into the runway? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir, they go 

Mr. Preston. These are purely for the approach? 

Mr. Ler, Yes, sir; they go out 3,000 feet from the end of the 
runway. 

Mr. Preston. And when you hit the runway, you have your dual 
lights? 

Mr. Leer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Does that conclude your presentation, gentlemen? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir; on the technical development and evaluation. 

Mr. CLeveNnGcER. We will adjourn and meet again Monday at 
10 o’clock. 





Monpbay, Marcu 9, 1953 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat« 
| 


| 
1 or estimate $10, 500, 000 $7,450,000 | $13, 000, 000 
nce available } 
ition 11, 264, 122 
suthorization 7, 500, 000 
ments from non-Federal sources 685 
ents from other accounts 510, 347 


ivailable for obligation 
iilable in subsequent year: Appropriation 


sitions incurred }, 800, 000 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
S. C, 481 (c)) and servicing of aircraft of foreign governments (49 U. 8. C, 1154 


Obligations by activities 
Description 1952 actual 


navigation, electronic, and visual facilities $6, 895, 756 $7, 481, 600 
ediate landing fields 28, GOT 416, 800 
iffic control towers and centers 2, 390, 200 3, 952, 000 
utical communications stations 3, 033, 789 3, 779, 500 
ng, utilities, and miscellaneous 1, 168, 640 720, 100 


)bligations incurred 13, 517, 382 16, 350, 000 
Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate , 1954 estim 


mber of permanent positions 1, 134 
me equivalent of all other positions 196 
number of all employees 1, 156 


erage salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
A verage salary $4, 775 
A verage grade GS-74 
fts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary $3, 830 
A verage grade CPC-7.2 
rsonal services 
Permanent positions $4, 522, 247 
Part-time and temporary positions 712, 004 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bas¢ 16, 639 
Payment above basic rates 127, 323 
Total personal services 
Other contractual services: Services performed by other 
igencies . 873, 419 7 634, 000 
Equipment 5, 171, 692 7 7 8, 357, 046 
Lands and structures 2, 087, 066 523 3, 485, 162 
Taxes and assessments 6, 992 7 8, 075 


Obligations incurred 13, 517, 382 350, 16, 800, 000 


Mr. CLevencer. The committee will come to order, and we will 
take up the estimate for air navigation facilities at page 23 of the 
committee print and page 267 of the justifications. The request is 
in the amount of $13 million—an increase of $5,550,000. 





SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


We will insert pages 267, 270, and 271 in the record at this point 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


1953 project progran 


Requirements 


Difference, 
1953 1954 (+) or (— 
estimate estimate 


New program requirements 
Air navigation electronic and visual facilities +.$2. 099, 800 
Intermediate landing fields : ' 
Air traffic contro] towers and centers 1-7, 
Aeronautical communications stations 798, 100 +798, 100 
Housing, utilities and miscellaneou 2, 323, 200 +-2, 323, 200 


d23, 


Gross requirements 13, 000, 000 +-13, 000, 000 
Tetal estimate of appropriation, 1954 +-13,-000, 000 


Summary of requirements by activities 


Number 


of units Amount 


Air navigation electronic and visual facilities 

Establish terminal very high frequency omniranges 14 $532, 00 
Relocate very high frequency omniranges 14 461, 00 
Relocate instrument-landing systems 5 369, 000 
Replace instrument-landing systems and approach light lane cables 245, 000 
Improve instrument-landing-system localizer, Chicago (Midway) ‘ 24, 6X 
Relocate duct banks for airport surveillance radar, instrument-landing sys- 

tem and precision approach radar (Cleveland) 30, 700 
Relocate medium frequency radio range 102, 000 
Provide remote coftrol of Haines and Petersburg, Alaska, radio ranges 
Initial flight checking of facilities 283, 000 


Total, air navigation electronic and visual facilities | 2, 099, 800 
. Intermediate landing fields 
1. Repair and sealcoat Alaska airfields 552, 000 


Air traffic control] towers and centers 

1. Relocate air traffic control towers | | 126, 000 
2. Additional very high frequency air-ground communication channels | 134,000 
3. Construct additional equipment room, Washington National Airport 1 36, 000 

4. Provide additional very high frequency air-ground communications equip- 
ment 159, 600 
Relocate combined station-tower facilities 27, 500 
Combine existing stations and towers | 620, 800 

Provide independent contro] of airport surveillance radar multiple indi- 
cators 147, 000 
Relocate airport surveillance radar control cable (San Francisco) 29, 000 

Establish airport surveillance radar with direction-finding equipment 
(automatic 5, 947, 000 


Total, air traffic control towers and centers 


Aeronautical communications stations 
1. Relocate communications stations ~ 364, 000 
2. Replace military-type air-ground equipment and provide service on 122.2 
and 126.7 megacycles . 309, 000 
3. Relocate contro] quarters of San Francisco overseas-foreign aeronautical 
communications station aie 7 - shinine 29, 400 


4. Relocate communications station—-Puunene to Kahului 74, 500 
Modify Guam overseas-foreign aeronautical communications station __-_. --| 21, 200 


Total, aeronautical communications stations. .................- : ; ; 798, 100 





Summary of requirements by activities—Continued 


Amount 


itilities, and miscellaneous 
mergency repairs $163, 200 
Construct living quarters in Alaska, Civil Aeronautics Administration 960, 000 
Construct and rehabilitate living quarters and operating buildings in 
Alaska, Weather Bureau 200, 000 


Total, housing, utilities, and miscellaneous ; > 323, 200 


Grand total, establishment of air navigation facilities 13, 000, 000 


Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Lee, will you speak to this item? 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lex. This appropriation covers the provision of new facilities 
or the Federal Airways system both in this country and in its Terri- 
tories and Possessions. 

It provides for the improvement of existing facilities and for altera- 
tions to make them more dependable and more efficient to meet the 
needs of our air commerce and our military aviation, and it provides 
for certain auxiliary facilities such as housing which is necessary to 
maintain our personnel in outlying portions of our Territories. 

To cover briefly what is included in the appropriation, we have 
improvements and additions to our air navigation facilities and our 
air traffic control facilities. These improvements and additions are 
carrying out the program which was started in 1948 for an integrated 
common system of navigation and traffic control for both military 
and civil aireraft. 

As we saw previously, our planning for the system has been done 
on the basis of overall national need. The original numbers of 
facilities which were agreed upon in the report of the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics were much larger than the numbers 
which we have finally decided are justified. 

The system planning which we have done embraces the needs of 
this country not only today but for the immediate future. However, 
we have requested funds in this estimate only for the immediate 
needs which exist as of this year. 

I would like to point out that in the programing of facilities of the 
nature which we describe here, such as radar, instrument landing 
systems, and so forth, the required time extends over a period of 
from 1 to 2% years and sometimes longer. So any facilities which 
we procure today will not be installed and operating for a considerable 
period of time. 

Covering specifically the items included in the appropriation 
request, under the head of Air Navigation Facilities we have 14 new 
terminal very high frequency omniranges. These are to expedite 
traffic at certain locations where there is presently a congested 
condition, and to enable traffic to operate under lower weather 
minimums. We have certain criteria established on the basis of 
experience which specify when safety and expeditious movement of 
traffic require facilities such as these. These criteria cover not only 
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this facility but also instrument landing systems and radar, and thes 
criteria are adhered to closely in preparing our request and in carrying 
out our programs. 

Otherwise, under the heading of ‘Air navigation facilities 
have certain necessary improvements such as the relocation of inst: 
ment landing systems to newly constructed runways and other simi! 
improvements to make our system more efficient and more effectiv: 



































INTERMEDIATE LANDING FIELDS 





Secondly, under the heading of “Intermediate landing fields 
have an item of $552,000 for repairing and sealcoating certain Alas 
airfields. The climatic conditions of Alaska are such that the pay: 
ment deteriorates fairly rapidly, and this is a precautionary meas 
to maintain the investment which has already been put into tl 
airfields. 
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AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL TOWERS AND CENTERS 








Under “Air traffic control towers and centers,’ we have | majo 
item which we consider of vital importance to the safe and efficient 
handling of air traffic in this country, 12 airport surveillance radai 
equipments. Those are to be located at places where already thy 


traffic density is above the criteria which we have established and 






































where we feel this facility is necessary to prevent undue delays _ 
handling traffic and to increase the air safety of this country. 
This is carrying out the nationwide system we had planned and f 








constitutes an addition to 50 operational radars which have beet 
authorized. In addition, we have certam minor items which are 
required in order to keep our system effective. 























HOUSING IN ALASKA 








Finally, we have under ‘Housing’ the sum of $2,160,000 for housing 
in Alaska. This item is made up of $960,000 for living quarters for 
CAA employees and $1,200,000 for living quarters and operating 
buildings for the Weather Bureau in Alaska. The latter item is in 
cluded because CAA is the construction agency and provides these 
facilities for Weather Bureau employees. The Weather Bureau itsell 
does not have adequate construction capabilities. These are al 
outlying locations in the Territory and are constructed at a minimum 
cost. They are for the most part apartment dwellings which we have 
found to be the most efficient for the Territory. We feel that their 
construction is necessary at these locations for many reasons. 

One of the prime reasons in to induce people to go to these locations. 
We have an extremely high turnover rate in Alaska of our employees. 
The rate is approximately 35 percent, which is almost 3 times the 
turnover rate of our employees in the continental United States 
There are no existing facilities at these locations which are adequate 
to house our personnel, and we feel it is in the interest of economy and 
efficiency on a long-term basis to provide these facilities for our per- 
sonnel. 

That covers, Mr. Chairman, some of the highlights of our estimate 
We would be glad to give any further information which the committee 
desires. 




















































































































COST OF OPERATING FACILITIES 


CLEVENGER. How much would it cost eventually in salaries 
xpenses to operate all of the fac ilities you have listed herein? 
3ssniGHT. The net cost in salaries and expenses in subsequent 
ears, taking into account the cost of new facilities and deducting 
wvings that will result from combining existing communications 
tions with control towers—the annual figure is $417,000 as require- 

| for salaries and expenses in subsequent years. 


UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


CLeveNGER. How much do you anticipate you will have 
vailable from prior-year appropriations for obligation on June 30? 
\ir. Basnicut. The unexpended balance as of June 30 will be 
pproximately $26 million. That includes obligations in the amount 
f some $14 million that will not have been paid by June 30. 

\ir. CLevencer. When will they be paid? 

\ir. Basnicut. They will be paid in the fiscal year 1954. 

\ir. CLevenGcrR. And all of them, you think, will be required in that 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Basnicur. All of the $14 million will be required. The $26 
million will not be all paid out during the fiscal year 1954, but of that 
unount some $14 million will be paid out during fiscal 1954. 

Mr. CLevencErR. Have you any unobligated funds; 
portion of this money that is not obligated on June 30? 


\ir. Basnicut. Yes; there would be some unobligated funds. 
do not have the figure at hand. 


Mr. CLevencer. Will you furnish it? 
Mr. Basnicur. Yes, sir; I will be glad to furnish it. 
The information requested is as follows:) 


is there any 


he estimated unobligated balance of the funds available for establishment of 
navigation facilities as of June 30, 1953, is $7,707,772. 


Mr. CLEVENGER. 


You see, it is a rather vague way of appropriating 
both for you and for us, if we do not get some of these figures. 


HOUSING IN ALASKA 


Now, about this housing. This is still the same type of wooden 
construction, four rooms in each unit—the same thing we have been 
building up in Alaska for the Air Force? 

Mr. Basnicut. Yes. 

Mr. Ctevencer. These costs used to run some years ago, I think, 
about $160,000 per unit. Do they cost more or less now to build? 
At one time we got a figure in this committee for your cost of about 
$100,000 a unit. In answer to my question, it was stated that that 
was all that the unit cost for that fiscal year, but it developed that 
they were running more than that. There is no inside plumbing or 
heating in these, is there? You just have oil heat? 

Mr. Bearpster. Yes. May I speak to that? 

Mr. Cievencer. And then it was admitted they 
about $140,000 a unit. 

Now you may speak to that. 


Mr. Bearpstex. The unit prices for the units of housing in this 
vear’s estimate vary considerably because of the different Jocations 


were running 
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and the fact that at some places existing buildings are being modif 

into apartments. They are old dormitory buildings which are being 
changed into apartments. The unit price for the housing requested 
in this estimate is approximately as follows: Aniak is $39,420 per unit 
Galena, $33,420 per unit; Gustavus, $21,370 per unit; Skwentng 
$23,311 per unit; and Yakataga, $43,685 per unit. 

Mr. CLevenGer. Are these illustrations you are giving four-apart. 
ment units? 

Mr. Bearpster. They may be either 4-apartment units or 5-unit 
ones, depending on whether or not the attic is converted into ap 
apartment unit. 

Mr. CLevenGcER. Those cost a lot of money. They run as high as 
$200,000 for some of those units in some of those places. 

Mr. Brarps.ee. Yes, sir. We have some comparative costs op 
other housing which has been constructed recently in Alaska, if the 
committee is interested in that. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Are these units rented to personnel; is there some- 
thing returned on some of these units? 

Mr. Lex. Yes. These units are rented to CAA personnel. The 
Department of Commerce has issued to us a schedule of rents and 
utility charges for isolated quarters. The family quarters furnished 
in Alaska of class A type, about which we are testifying here, have « 
specified rental of $360 per annum and utilities $60 per annum or a 
total of $420 per annum for the 2-bedroom apartments. 

Mr. CLeveNnGER. I suppose in some of these isolated areas that 
requires the building of oil storage and bringing the oil in. 

Mr. Brearpsuer. Yes, sir; and the type of construction, of course 
is special for Alaska because of the deep frosts and the fact that utility 
lines have to be below the deep-frost level. 

Mr. CLevENGER. Do you have operatives at the present time at 
the most of these cities? 

Mr. Bearpsier. Yes, sir. All of these are at existing locations 
which have insufficient standard housing for the station complement 


EQUIPMENT PURCHASED BUT NEVER USED 


Mr. Ctevencer. How much new equipment purchased every year 
by CAA is now obsolete as far as the CAA is concerned? How much 
unused equipment have you declared surplus? 

Mr. Brarpsiter. We would have to furnish that for the record. 
I could not give that offhand. 

Mr. CLevencer. Cannot you make some estimate of it and then 
give us the real figure later on? 

Mr. Basnicur. The figure would be rather difficult to arrive at, 
since some of our equipment has been obtained from military surplus, 
and the value in some cases varies pretty sharply. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. My question was “purchased by CAA and never 
used’’—newly acquired material. 

Mr. Bearps.ee. Offhand, I do not know of any. 


PURCHASE OF LOW-FREQUENCY TRANSMITTERS 
Mr. CLevenGer. This question is prompted by the Alaska re- 


gional warehouse visited in October where a quantity of low-frequency 
transmitters were in storage of an estimated value of $100,000 by 
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CAA employees. It was stated it had been purchased and never 
used by CAA and was subsequently declared surplus. And you must 
have more Warehouses than that. 

Mr. Tirprets. lf I may speak to that, my name is Joseph Tippets, 
Deputy Director, Federal Airways. 

({s respects our low-frequency transmitters procured during the war 

the Aleutian Island chain, at the time of the Japanese invasion the 
CAA was actively engaged in establishing communication links 
down the Aleutian chain. Prior to that time, some of the equipment 
had been installed in military and civil facilities. There was a quan- 
ty of low-frequency transmitters which did become surplus that we 
kept in the Seattle warehouse for some while, but actually the same 
thing was in our own system in Alaska. Such equipment is also 
usable for low-frequency navigational aids. At the time, I think a 
quantity of that was used. They are still a desirable transmitter and 
| think can be used somewhere in the Federal service, but they were 
surplus from military planning. 

Mr. CLevencer. Can you give us any assurance that these will not 
be sold like millions of dollars worth of other equipment for just a few 
dollars in some junking operation? 

Mr. Trppets. We are making every effort to put it to valuable 
service in the Federal Government, which I believe the most of it has 
been up to this time. 

Mr. CLevENGER. Well, vou have more confidence than I have. 

How many generators have you declared surplus; what is the 
number? 

Mr. Trppets. 1 would have to check our records. I would not 
know offhand. 

Mr. Cievencer. This is currently valuable equipment; is it not? 
Most of the generators could be used. They should not be junked, 
should they ? 

Mr. Treprpets. No, sir. Wherever they can be used back in our 
service, we are trying to put them to the most practical and efficient 
use. We try to reuse that equipment back into our own facilities as 
far as practicable and only advertise it on the surplus market when 
it is clearly indicated we have no need for it 

Mr. CLEVENGER. So it is reasonable to suppose that this equipment 
which was about 10 years old when it was used in the Aleutians is of 
some usefulness to the Nation? 

Mr. Tiprprtrs. No, sir; not this particular equipment. It was 
designed for high-speed radio-telegraph use, principally for use in 
overseas territories where there are not land-line services, and the 
domestic need of this particular equipment is negligible except for 
high-power navigation facilities. We do not have an extensive require- 
ment for it at this time. They were designed for communication work 
especially and perhaps could be used by ourselves overseas or by the 
military. 

Mr. Lex. There is one other area where we have had extensive 
decommissionings, and that is in the rotating light beacons. Some 
3 or 4 years ago we had an extensive project for reducing the number 
of rotating light beacons in this country, as a result of which they 
have largely been eliminated except in mountainous areas. The 
beacon equipment was all surveyed with a view to using it in other 
parts of the system, but inevitably some of it did become surplus. 
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Mr. CLievencer. You probably remember, Mr. Lee, that I haye 
expressed in this committee the desire to avoid buying obsolete e quip. 
ment. When we purchase too far ahead of our program, we soop 
find that something better is developed, and I spoke of the necessity 
for being extreme Ly alert not to buy something that was going ou; 

Mr. Ler. Yes. And we try to adhere to the committee’s desires 7 
that respect. 

Mr. CLevenGeEr. Some of this Government property on airports has 
been cannibalized at great cost, suc th as electric wiring, labor: atory 
equipment, and so forth, where it would have been much better if 
the Government had just written it off and left it in the facility 
Some of it was sold for hardly enough to pay for the advertising cost 
You remember | spoke along that line and I think you promised me 
you would let this committee know so that we could do something 
about it before we had another cannibalized operation costing us 
money for these things that were torn out of buildings. Our people, 
who are breaking their backs to pay for these particular things, would 
be sicker than they are now if they knew what had been done with 
tens of millions of dollars’ worth of this equipment. 

Even radar equipment was sold in some instances, and then, when 
we came to build our radar screen, much of it was gone, and these 
fellows knew exactly where it was going who helped to do this job. 


EMERGENCY REPAIRS REQUIRED AS RESULT OF FIRE, FLOOD, AND STORM 


Now, on page 281 of your justifications, the following language 
appears: 

The language of the Appropriation Act for the establishment of air-navigation 
facilities for fiscal year 1952 included the authority to obligate available funds up 
to $200,000 for emergency repairs and replacement of facilities damaged by fire, 
flood, orstorm. During fiscal vear 1952 such emergencies required the obligation 
of $163,200 for which reimbursement is requested. 

The language of the appropriation act gave you authority to spend 
up to $200,000 for this purpose but said absolutely nothing about 
reimbursement therefor. Did you think it did? 

Mr. Ler. That is the language customarily used in the past where 
we do have hurricane damage, fire, flood, or the like. We have 
requested reimbursement in the amount which we have had to expend. 
It means that other programs are delayed pending the availability of 
those funds. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. You can see our concern. In the event this lim- 
itation is removed and the language as requested on page 23 of the 
committee print is agreed to, would you expect to treat any obliga- 
tions you might make for emergency repairs as contract authority 
and expect to be reimbursed in the following year? 

Mr. Basniaur. No, sir. We would treat them as requests of the 
committee and point up to you the validity in our judgment of con- 
verting funds to repair severe damages that had been suffered, but 
we have no assurance that funds would be appropriated by Congress. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. In case you could do this, Congress would have 
very little control over appropriations. That is what we are concerned 
with—loose fiscal ope rations. 

Mr. Basnicur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions? 
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HOUSING IN ALASKA 


\fr. Bow. Do we have a map of Alaska on which you can indicate 
where you want this housing? 

\lr. Trepets. I have a map here. It has other data on it, but it 

in be used for this purpose. 

\ir. Bow. Will you indicate the places on this map that has been 
handed to me? 

\ir. Basnient. Skwentna, Aniak, Galena, Gustavus, Yakataga. 
That isallfor CAA. For the Weather Bureau, Annette Island, Point 
Barrow, Bethel, Cordova, Galena, Gambell, Juneau, Kotzebue, 
\icGrath, Nome, Northway, and St. Paul Island. 

Mr. Bow. Are there any of those that can be combined between 
ie Weather Bureau and the CAA operations? 

\Ir. Basniaut. No, sir. 

\ir. Bow. How about Aniak and Bethel; why could not those be 
ombined? 

\ir. Basnient. The number of personnel in both places exceeds the 
number of housing units required to permit the employees to have 
private living quarters. 

Mir. Bow. Let us take Aniak. What is that operation there? 

\ir. Bearpsiten. Aniak is a weather reporting, air-to-ground, and 
point-to-point communication station on the Kuskokwim River some 
distance east of Bethel. It is considered that a communication station 
is necessary at that point by reason of its distance from Bethel. 

Mr. Bow. Is it anticipated to build one of those $200,000 buildings, 
or how many of them at Kotzebue? 

\ir. BearpsLer. Kotzebue is Weather Bureau housing. 

\ir. Bow. Would that be one of those types of buildings? 

Mr. BearpsuEp. Yes, sir. 

\lr. Bow. How many do you anticipate building at Kotzebue? 

Mr. Basnigut. The Weather Bureau estimate for Kotzebue 
ncludes a building where they will inflate their upper air ballons that 
are sent up to collect weather data, and there is a housing unit at 
Kotzebue. 

Mr. Bow. Is that one of those buildings that may run as much as 
$200,000? 

Mr. Basniautr. It would depend upon the number of employees 
hat will go in there, and I do not have the detailed Weather Bureau 
housing information. 

Mr. Tirrers. The Weather Bureau housing at Kotzebue will cost 
$130,500. The inflation shelter Mr. Basnight referred to will cost 
$18,750. Those are Weather Bureau quarters, though, and not CAA 

iarters in this estimate for Kotzebue. 

\Ir. Bow. At Kotzebue they now maintain a very adequate 
hospital which had been built with quonsets. Would it be possible 
to build quarters somewhat along that line instead of this expensive 
housing at such places as Kotzebue? 

Mr. Trppers. I am not familiar with the hospital plant there per- 
onally, but we have made some effort to live in quonsets and make- 
shift buildings, and it has not proven adequate from a number of 
points of view. They are just not suitable living quarters for families. 
| am sure you are familiar with the construction of them. We tried 
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them in some of the southeastern Alaska areas, at the conclusion 0; 
the war before we could get sufficient housing. At other locations y, 
actually used dormitories for our people. The quonset type are no; 
a proper utility for family use. They are difficult to heat and venti. 
late; they sweat a great deal and are just not good permanent living 
quarters. But we have had some experience in it. 

Mr. Bow. I have been through that hospital at Kotzebue, and ; 
is just about as modern and well equipped as any you would find dowy 
in this part of the country. It has been constructed with large 
quonsets, and I venture to say—I do not have the figures, but I doubt 
if that came anywhere near the figure you quote for houses. 

How many people would be housed in these $138,000 houses? 

Mr. Tippets. | think it is a three-unit family house for the Weathe; 
Bureau. It is a little different style than this, but I believe it is for 
three families of the Weather Bureau observation personnel. 

Mr. CLevencer. At some of those locations, the cost runs up 
toward $30,000 or $40,000 a unit, does it not, for a four-unit house at 
a little more remote place? 

Mr. Brarpsier. Yes, sir. The reason for the wide variation is 
partly transportation where materials have to be flown in and partl; 
the variation of the unit prices by the modification of existing buildings 
which are already there. As a matter of interest, a recent issue of 
Engineering News Record contained figures for a large Air Force 
housing contract at Anchorage, at Elmendorf Field, where the contract 
was made for 344 family units in 43 8-unit apartments. Those were 
two-story frame buildings with concrete basements, and the unit cost 
of those apartments in that large quantity at Anchorage, which is a 
relatively easy location, according to this publication, was $37,860 
per unit. 

Mr. CLevencer. But you understand this committee could not 
afford to spend money like the military spend it. 

Mr. Bearpsvee. I mention that only as a comparative price in 
justification of the unit prices appearing in our estimates. 

Mr. Bow. You say Anchorage is a comparatively easy place. You 
mean because of shipping? 

Mr. BEARDSLEE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. At certain times of the year they can ship pretty nearl) 
to Nome, very close to Bethel, or go into Kotzebue. 

Mr. Brearpsier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. In fact, they have shipping to Point Barrow; do they not? 

Mr. BearpDsLee. Yes, sir; at intervals. 

Mr. Bow. Then, with proper planning, you would not have to fly 
this material from the States; you could ship a great deal of it when 
navigation was open to Alaska. 

Mr. Brearps.er. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Would that not reduce your cost, if you planned to do 
your shipping by water rather than by air? You mentioned that 
air is the thing that brings the cost up. Could not you by proper 
planning reduce the transportation costs by shipping by water? 

Mr. Bearpster. We do whenever that is possible, but there are | or 
2 places where water shipping is practically impossible, namely 
Yagataga, which is on the coast of southeastern Alaska, and Skwentna, 
where most of the materials are flown in. Aniak and Galena are 
reachable by water in some seasons of the year, although it requires 
some handling by river boats. 
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RENTAL CHARGES IN ALASKA 


Coon. Of these $43,000 housing units you expect to build up 

and for which you are only going to charge $30 a month rent to 

Jlovyees and $5 a month for utilities, which is obviously quite a 

sion to them, I wonder if you make other concessions of the 

same kind to employees up there. That kind of rental obviously is 
rx generous rental. 

Lee. Yes. We do not fix the rentals in CAA; they are fixed 

s by the Department of Commerce. Naturally, the cost of living 

Territory has been established as being c ‘onside rably higher than 

: contine ital United States. There is an allowance to salaried 
lovees of 25 percent over that granted in the continental United 
tates 

\lr. Coon. A 25 percent increase in wages? 

\fr. Ler. That is correct. 

\ir. CLEVENGER. You really have a hardship wage scale in Alaska; 
ou not? It is not the continental wage scale in any way; it is 
h higher? 

Les. It is higher, but actual studies that have been made 

ate that the living costs are more than proportionately higher 

Territory. 
ir. CLevENGER. You have quite a concession over the rent down 

where they might have to pay $90 or $100 for like quarters in the 

, and they have in addition a wage differential. So you would 
t say they have been treated too badly. 

Lev. I think it is reflected in the turnover rate. Due to the 
sting conditions up there and in many other ways, we have difficulty 
ceeping our personnel. It is a tremendous job of recruiting in the 

United States for these people who go there. 
\ir. CLevenerr. Are there any new control towers in this budget? 
Mr. BearpsLeE. No, sir. 
\lr. Preston. Gentlemen, you have been questioned about various 

; of this program, but you have not touched on, I believe, what 

causes might be for it. 


RELOCATION OF F ACILITIES 


You have on pages 270 and 271 a total of $1,613,000 requested for 
ocation of facilities, control towers and communication centers 
Now, why is it necessary in 1 fiscal year to relocate this many facilities‘ 
And I take it that relocation means changing from one place to another 
\ir. Lew. Mr. Preston, I would like to go into that by the specific 
items which are covered. Each one has a particular factor involved 
For instance, on the instrument landing systems we have reloca- 
planned for Austin, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Seattle, Wash.; and Wichita, Kans. 
The Austin, Tex., one is necessary because of an extension of the 
ustrument runway. 
The Salt Lake City project is the result of the construction of a 
hew instrument runway. 
At Wichita the old airport is no longer to be available for civil use, 
a new airport is being constructed, and the instrument landing 
em is being moved to the new airport. 
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At Seattle, Wash., it is a question of relocating a part of the insiry. 
ment landing system, namely, the outer marker, to improve {| 
capacity of the system. 

We have the relocation of four air traffic control towers. One jg 
at Boston, where the old quarters are being abandoned. There jg g 
new tower under construction in the administration building, rathe; 
than in a separate temporary structure as at present. 

At Cleveland there is a new structure which is being constructed and 
which will be available. 

At Chicago the old control-tower structure suffered structural 
damage due to a windstorm, and the tower equipment will be relocated 
at a new structure constructed by the Air Force. 

Mr. Peston. How long is this list of places you are going to giy; 
me, Mr. Lee? Is it anything near as long as the list inserted in th 
record last year on page 183 of the hearings? 

Mr. Les. There are approximately 20 or 30 locations involved. 

Mr. Preston. Would you insert in the record, if there is no 
objection, Mr. Chairman, at this point a list of the proposed relocations 

Mr. Ler. We would be glad to. 

(The information is as follows:) 


lf 


RELOCATION OF FacruitiEs Proposep IN 1954, By TypE oF Faciurry 


Air navigation electronic and visual facilities (EANF-1954), relocate VHI 
omnioranges (14) (items A-2) 


oe | Basis for 
rojec relocation 


Caldwell, N. J. (to Branchville, 
Cross City, Fla 

Daytona Beach, Fla 
Ellensburg, Wash 

LaFayette, Ind 

Mansfield, Ohio 

Martinsburg, W. Va. (to Flint Stone, Md. 
Meridian, Miss 

Mobile, Ala 

Muscle Shoals, Ala 

Ontario, Oreg. (to Butler, Pa 
Pocatello, Idaho 

St. George, Utah (to Parsons, 
Zufhi, N. Mex 


Omniranges which are to be relocated to obtain greater operational utility. 
2 Omniranges which must be relocated because the present site characteristics have not proven Sati 


due to presence of obstructions 


Air navigation electronic and visual facilities (EANF-1954) relocate instrume 
landing systems (6) (Item A-—3) 


Elements to be relocated 


approach lights and ILS glide path, middle and outer 
kers 
mplete LLS and high-intensity approach lights 
ymplete LLS and 2 neon approach lights 
duter marker facility of the ILS 
omplete ILLS and neon approach lights to new airport 





ontrol towers and centers (EANF-1954 Relocate at traffic 
towers (4) (item C—1) 
Cost estimate 
on, Mass $35, 930 
iicago (O’Hare), Il 24° 160 
veland, Ohio 13, 800 
ichita, Kans ; it 22, 110 


Total _ - . , - : 126, 000 


; ' 
l Relocate two combined statior 


fic control towers and centers (EANF-19 


towers (item Cc 


0 
ao 


} 
Cost estimate 
ene, Tex $13, 750 
pus Christi, Tex : 13, 750 
Total naw a 27, 500 


tical communications stations (HANF-1954 Relocate communications 
stations (7) (item D-1) 


\. Relocation to new administration building at new airport: st estimate 
Wichita, Kans $19, 280 
The transfer of civil air operations from present mu- 
nicipal airport to new airport in vicinity requires the 
relocation of CAA communications station to new 
administration at the new airport. 
B. Relocation to larger leased quarters (2 projects): 
Augusta, Maine 
Present quarters have insufficient floor space to 
accommodate console to control nearby VHF omnirange. 
There is no equipment room and no space for the 
maintenance technician. It is proposed to relocate 
station to barracks type building which can be leased 
from the Maine National Guard, 
Meridian, Miss ‘ ; ene ‘ 
The present quarters have insufficient floor space 
(only 550 square feet—minimum requirements 770 
square feet) and the building in which it is housed is 
unsafe. (Station quartered on 2d floor of building. 
Floor is not designed to withstand weight of station 
equipment.) It is planned to relocate this station to a 
nearby National Guard hangar on the airport. 
telocation to new watchhouses (4 projects): 
Concord, N. H- 4 68, 210 
Present quarters are of insufficient size. There is 
no storage space, no equipment room and no workshop 
for maintenance technician. Since the city of Concord 
does not propose enlargement of present administration 
building, it is necessary to construct a standard CAA 
watchhouse. 
Pa 68, 210 
Present quarters are in an old range building which 
provides approximately one-half the required minimum 
floor space. Since the plan of the city of Erie for a new 
administration building has not materialized, it is 
planned to construct a standard CAA watchhouse to 
house the station. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho_- 14, 260 
The existing station is quartered in an old log build- 
ing, the logs of which are dry-rotting. The use of an oil 
stove in combination with the dry logs makes a serious 
fire hazard. The present floor space lacks 170 square 
feet of meeting minimum floor space requirements. It 
is proposed to construct a new standard size CAA 
watchhouse to house this station, 


’ 
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Aeronautical communications stations (EANF-1954)—Relocate communi 


, ) ations 
stations (7) (item D-1)—Continued 


Projects—Continued 
C. Relocation to new watchhouses (4 projects) —Continued Cost estimar, 
Mullan Pass, Idaho $131, 5 


)/ 
vg 


This station is presently located on top of Lookout 
Pass (elevation 6,040 feet) and for 7 months of the year 
the station is accessible only via snowshoes. During 
the past winter (1951-52) 2 employees narrowly escaped 
death on the trail. Because of this safety aspect, it is 
proposed to relocate this station in the valley near the 
town of Mullan Pass. (The low-frequency and VHF 
ranges atop the mountain will be controlled from the 
station by means of a VHF range link system.) 
Estimat 
cost 
Relocate duct banks for ASR, ILS, and PAR at Cleveland__-_ $30. 700 
telocate medium frequency radio range at Kansas City : -. 102, 000 
Relocate ASR control cable at San Francisco__ ; -. 29, 000 
Relocate control quarters of San Francisco OFACS 29, 400 


Mr. Preston. I should like to call your attention now to the fact 
that in the testimony last year, as is shown on page 182 of the hearings, 
Mr. Rooney asked the following question: 


Are we going to have items such as this for relocations of these facilities vear 
after year, or is that about to come to an end? 
The question was answered by Mr. Beardslee: 


To the best of our knowledge that covers all of the relocations which are neces- 
Sary now. 


Then Mr. Lee added: 


I might add, Mr. Chairman, that there will be relocations necessary for opera- 
tional requirements, as we have occasional changes in our airport locations and 


ranges needed to serve new airports or by changes in our airways locations to 
provide greater capacity for the airways. 
At this point Mr. Rooney asked that the list be inserted in the record. 

It strikes me that this is an unusual list of relocations coming so 
soon after the rather positive assurance at that time—which was 
last year, during the budget hearings before this committee—when 
Mr. Beardslee felt that there was no other relocation he knew of or 
that was necessary at that time. 

Mr. Brearps_er. May I comment? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. Do you have a comment on that? 

Mr. Bearpster. Yes, sir. The large number of relocation items 
to which you have referred on pages 270 and 271 relate in most cases 
to the relocation of facilities other than omniranges, and the necessity 
for these relocations is forced upon us by the developments of the 
airports, where either a new tower is built or runways are changed 
or extended, which compels the relocation of our facilities. 

There is one item in this budget—item A-2—which is for the 
relocation of the very high frequency omniranges. Nine of those 
are relocations necessary because the omnirange did not perform 
properly at the old location, and that is the type of relocation which 
last year we were optimistic would not be recurring in any significant 
number. 

Mr. Preston. Why did they not operate efficiently? Why was it 
placed there to begin with? 
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\ir. Bearpsuee. In the early installation of the VHF ranges the 

es were not flight tested with portable equipment before the range 
vas installed. Some of those did not prove satisfactory after they 
vere constructed, and it has been necessary to relocate them. We 
no longer put in omniranges without first flight testing the location 
with portable equipment. 

One other condition which may once in awhile require relocation of 
a range is When a range is put in to serve particular routes initially, 

then with the designation of additional airways other routes 
ecome important. 

{nd in some cases we could tolerate malperformance on certain 
vimuths of a range several vears ago but can no longer accept that 
performance in those particular quadrants, and therefore have to 
reloc ate. 

Mr. Preston. Let me ask you this question: Do you feel that 
annually you will be required to request approximately this same 
amount of money for relocation? 

\ir. Lez. Mr. Preston, I feel that we can anticipate that, with the 
levelopment of our airport system, the construction of new buildings 
nd new runways and new ground facilities, we will have a continuing 
need for some relocation of terminal aids. 

Hp: Preston. Mr. Lee, once again you have very skillfully avoided 
he question. You have given a very fine sounding answer. You 
sal sid there would be something. Is it your opinion that annually you 
will require approximately this same amount of mone y for relocation? 
Now give a categoric answer, and then qualify the answer 

Mr. Ler. Yes: I would believe that an estimate in this amount 


vill be an annual requirement. 


FUNDS USED FOR RELOCATIONS IN 1953 


\{r. Preston. How much did you ask for last year for this purpose, 
ind how much did we appropriate? Do you have those figures? 

Mr. Basnicut. We have the total estimate, sir; $10,500,000 was 
requested last year, and against that $7,450,000 was appropriated. 

Mr. Preston. That is in lump sum, and not by specific item? 

Mr. Basnient. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. So, you cannot determine just exactly how much 
was allocated for relocation? 

Mr. Basnieut. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I wonder if you could tell me from your records 
how much you people allocated for relocation. If you have the total 
figures, 1 would like them. I do not care for you to read it project 
by project, for it would take too long. 

Mr. Basniaut. We would have to furnish the total figure. There 
are quite a number of items here. I could add it up in a few minutes. 

Mr, Preston. Will you have that figure ready by the time we finish 
testimony on this item today? 

Mr. Trppets. Yes, sir; I can go right on it. 

Mr. Preston. All right. 

Mr. Coupert. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, if they have that figure ready, 
believe it would be appropriate to give it at this moment, rather . 
followi Ce 

Mr. Cievencer. That is right. 

Mr. Soe Mr. Chairman, the amount programed in fiscal 
vear 1953 for the relocation of navigation facilities was $818,132 
The total amount programed for all types of relocation, including 
navigation aids, but also including such large and special items as 
the relocation of the Washington Air Route Traffic Control Cent 
was $1,451,337. 

Mr. Presron. Well, it is quite apparent that Mr. Beardslee was no 
correct last year when he answered that question. 

Mr. Brearpsier. The question, sir, was with respect to omnirang 
relocation last year, I thought. 

Mr. Preston. You thought. 

Mr. Bearpsuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Let us see if it was. I find in referring to th 
testimony on pages 181 and 182, just preceding the question aske 
by Mr. Rooney, that there had been a general discussion of all types 
of relocations—VHF, VAR, and omniranges—and at the conclusion 
of that discussion Mr. Rooney propounded the question. Then yo 
said: 

To the best of our knowledge that covers all of the relocations which are neces- 
sary now. 

So today you are asking for more money for relocations than yo 
allocated from your appropriation for the present fiscal year. 

Mr. Bearpster. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Allright. Thatisall. Thank you. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES (LAQUIDATION 
oF Contract AUTHORIZATIONS) 


Amounts available for liquidation of contract authorization 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


Appropriation or estimate $12, 000, 000 $3, 641, 499 
Applied to contract authorization tenn 12, 000, 000 —3, 641, 499 


Obligations incurred 


Analysis of expenditures 
. 5G UL RUA 
| 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $10, 000,000 | $10, 000, 000 | 
Obligations transferred from “Establishment of airnavigation | 
facilities, Civil Aeronautics Administration’’___- 12, 000, 000 | 3, 641, 499 | , 000, 


22, 000, 000 13, 641, 499 9, 541, 400 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year. ---. 10, 000, 000 | 2, 541, 499 


Total expenditures___. . . . 12, 000, 000 Uy, 100, 000 9, 541, 499 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of appropriations to liquidate prior year contract au- 


thorizations . f 10 
. 4 12,000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 12, : 


1, 100, 000 | 7, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 2, 541, 499 
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r. CLEVENGER. Next we will take up the “Establishment of air 
vation facilities,” for the liquidation of contract autborization, 
‘h appears on page 28 of the committee print and page 283 of the 
ifications. 

SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


We will insert in the record peges 283 and 284 of the justifications. 
The documents are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


, 1953 (regular bill $3, 641, 499 
Applied to prior year contract authorization. —3, 641, 499 


r 1954 
, 1954 over 1953 


de »ments 

Requirement Difference, 

increase (+-) 
or de 


crease 


By activity 
1953 1954 
estimate estimate 


1 of prior-year contract authorization $7, 000, 000 |+-$7, 000, 000 +-7, 000, 000 


rate of appropriation, 1954. 7, 000, 000 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


amount of $7,000,000 is requested in fiscal vear 1954 to liquidate outstand- 
contract authorizations. New programs in fiscal years 1952 and 1953 were 
orized on a cash basis, fiscal year 1951 being the last year in which contract 
orization was received, and all contract authorization was obligated by the 
e of fiseal vear 1952. The following is a tabulation of contract authorizations 
| liquidating cash. 


Contract au- | Liquidating 


Fiseal year thorization cash 


$12, 341, 499 
26, 800, 000 $8, 000, 000 
13, 500, 000 22, 000, 000 

12, 000, 000 
3, 641, 499 
7, 000, 000 


52, 641, 499 52, 641, 499 


Mr. CLevencer. The request is for $7 million for liquidation of 
prior-year contract authorization. $3,641,499 was appropriated for 
this purpose for the current fiscal year. 

Will you speak to this item, please. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, this request for $7 million will close out 
the contract authorization item. We have had a total since 1949 of 
$52,641,499 in contract authorization. This remaining $7 million will 
complete the sums necessary to liquidate that amount. 


EXPENDITURES 
Mr. CLevencer. Will all this amount be expended during this 


fiscal year, all this $7 million? 
Mr. Ler. No, it will not. 
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Mr. CievenGcer. Will any of the $7 million be expended in th, 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Basnicur. Yes, sir; some part of it would. This request is jy 
line with a desire expressed by the Senate Appropriations Committe 
of last year that we associate projects with the contract authori 
advanced to the agency. On that basis we have included in thy 
estimate $7 million so that we can associate the dollars expended wit} 
the projects for which the dollars are authorized. 

Mr. CLevencer. What is your present unexpended balance? 

Mr. Basnicur. The balance as of January 31 was $24,791,000 

Mr. Cievencer. How much were your expenditures in the first | 
months of the fiscal year? 

At the same time you are looking that up, would you give us th 
unexpended balance at the end of the fiscal year, June 30? 

You may put that in the record. 

Mr. Basnicur. All right, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Expenditures from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1952___-_-_- -- $9, 048, 918 
Estimated unexpended balance, June 30, 1953__- .-- 18, 510, 43 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Couprrt. How much of the $7 million do you actually expec 
to spend in the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Basnieur. It would require some identity with individual 
projects, Mr. Congressman, and would take some backtracking ot 
books here to answer that question specifically. The basis of opera- 
tion heretofore is that we have used the cash available, whether it is 
for new programs or funds to liquidate contract authority, to meet 
bills due and payable. The appropriation of this $7 mulion will 
permit us to go on a cash basis from this time forward. 

Mr. Couprrr. At the same time, you stated a moment a 
you know you will not expend all of it. 

Mr. Basnicut. That is correct. 

Mr. Covuprrt. So that in effect we will be increasing the amount of 
carryover that normally would build up by the end of the fiscal year 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Any questions, Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. No questions. 


on that 
£oO tha 


MAINTENANCE AND OprerATION, WasHtnaton NatronaL Arrport 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


Appropriation or estimate Fae $1, 372, 000 $1, 350, 000 $1, 350, ( 
Reimbursements from other accounts 52, 563 75, 000 QR, ( 


Total available for obligation badd shbid 1, 424, 563 1, 425, 000 } 1, 448 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —9, 031 : sstucum 


Obligations incurred i , 415, 532 1, 425, 000 1, 448 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


$1, 215, 716 $1, 211, 713 $1, 232, 553 


e, operation, and protective services 
199, 816 213, 287 215, 447 


ration 


itions incurred 1, 415, 532 1, 425, 000 ; , 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual 1953 estim: 1954 estims: 


permanent positions 
ivalent of all other positions 


1 ber of all employees 


and grades 
hedule grades; 
e salary 
e grade 
tective, and custodial grades 
mary 


ervices 

nent positions 
t-time and temporary positions 
ilar pay in excess of 52-week base 
ment above basic rates 


Total personal services 


ortation of things 
nunication services 


nd uthity services 


nd reproduction 
ntractual servic 


lies and material 


nt 
rds, and indemnitiec 


assessments 


itions incurred 


Mr. CLevencer. We arrive next at the ““Maintenance and operation 
of the Washington National Airport,’’ which appears at page 31 of 
the committee print and page 300 of the justifications. 

[he request is for $1,350,000, the same amount as was apprepriated 
for the current fiscal year. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS AND OBLIGATIONS 


We will insert pages 300 and 301 of the justifications at this point. 
The matter referred to follows: ) 


Summary of requirements 
ropriation, 1953 (regular bill) $1, 350, 000 
for 1954 1, 350, 000 
lifference, 1954 over 1953 


Requirements 
— Difference, 
By activity f -|increase (+ 
1953 1954 or de- 
estimate | estimate | “eS (- 


Maintenance, operation and protective services $1, 136,713 | $1,134, 553 — $2, 160 
Administration 213, 287 215, 447 +2, 160 


Gross requirements 1, 350, 000 1, 350, 000 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1954_-. 1, 350, 000 
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Will you speak to this item please? 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


\{fr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, as you have said, this is at the same level 
as in fiscal year 1953, although the activities at the airport are main- 
tained at a very high level of operation during the entire period. We 
have, as you know, to request the entire amount be appropriated for 
the operation of the airport each fiscal year, although the revenues 
received are more than the outgo for the operating expenses. The 
revenues are turned in to the Treasury. 


REVENUES 


We have a statement here showing what we estimate those revenues 
to be in fiseal year 1954. We expect that they will increase. We 
estimate a total of $1,611,000 for 1953 which we expect to realize, 
plus an unrealized revenue of $93,000, or a total of $1,704,000 for 
fiscal 1953. We expect that that will be increased by $18,000 more in 
fiscal 1954. 

Mr. CLevenGer. Will you include in the record the actual revenues 
returned to the Treasury in fiscal 1952 from your operations, and 
these estimated amounts for fiseal 1953 and 1954. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

The information is as follows:) 


Revenue by fiscal years 


1952 actual 


AVIATION ACTIVITIES 
nd service to aircraft $93, 000 


gar . 368, 000 
minal ‘ 112, 000 
cellaneous 21, 21, 000 
r fox 7 245, 000 
ervice , 120 45, 000 


rotal, aviation activities : 884, 000 
ANCILLARY ACTIVITIES 


iles 164, 351 000 75, 000 
rvation faeilities and tours 30, 716 30, 000 30, 000 

1 transportation 92, 650 5, 000 000 

ger service sales 20, 092 000 , 000 

sales 211, 704 000 215, 000 

nd service to automotive vehicles 71, 490 , 000 , 000 

g machines 27, 407 , 000 000 

‘ork orders 2, 669 3, 000 , 000 
Miscellaneous concessions, shops, and service 49, 973 52, 000 55, 000 


otal, ancillary activities | 671, 052 727, 000 741, 000 


Total realized revenues 1, 552, 37% 000 1, 629, 000 
+ 


realized revenues - . . 92, 000 93, 000 


Grand total revenues... as , 704, 000 722, 000 


Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions? 


Mr. Couperr. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 
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HANDLING OF BAGGAGE 

Mr. Bow. There has been a great deal of complaint about the item 
of baggage delivery. Is there any method by which you could speed up 

the delivery of passenger luggage at the airport? 

Mr. Ler. We have made detailed studies of the entire process of 
handling luggage from the time the aircraft arrives at the loading 
platform until the luggage is delivered to the passenger at the baggage 
room. Asa result of these studies we did find some delays attributable 
to the airport operation. 

Last year, after considerable discussion with the airlines concerned 
and lengthy studies, we enlarged the baggage room to approximately 
3 or 4 times its former size. We have now made some additional 
studies of the time required to handle luggage. Mr. Griffin, the 
director of the airport, is familiar with those. 

Mr. Grirrin. Our study of the baggage situation shows that the 
average time the airport handles the baggage is a 2-minute interval 
from the time it gets to the elevator in the basement until it gets up 
to where the people get it. That is an average of 2 minutes time loss. 
There is an average of 20 to 25 minutes from the time the airline gets 
the baggage off the plane until they get it down to the bottom where 
the elevator picks it up. This 2-minute interval is the only time we 
are responsible for moving the baggage up in the elevator to the 
baggage room. 

The delay is principally with the airlines themselves, in their tech- 
nique of getting the baggage off the plane and bringing it up there 

Mr. Bow. Is there anything peculiar about the operation in 
Washington which delays the airlines longer here than at other 
airports? 

Mr. Grirrin. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Mr. Srerner. There is, sir, a partial answer to that in that Wash- 
ington is a through point rather than a terminal point. There are a 
lot of through passengers. As they arrive with their bags in the 
aircraft, the airline has to sort them as regards those who are through 
passengers. That does take a little more time than if the plane was 
terminated. 

Mr. Bow. I find that even as I travel—and I travel a great deal by 
air—the large airports all over the country do not take the amount 

of time as is taken here, even though there are through passengers 
on the planes. 

That is a question which has been asked many times. I do not 
know of any time when I have arrived at W ashington when I did not 
hear many people standing around the baggage counter complaining 
bitterly about the amount of time it takes to get luggage in in order 
to leave. It may be the fault of the airlines. Perhaps it should be 
taken up with them. 

Mr. Grirrin. We have discussed it with the airlines. We have 
called meetings time after time, trying to get them to streamline 
the handling of baggage and help us cure that situation. 


Mr. Bow. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Coon. No questions. 
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CONSTRUCTION, WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 
Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


$75, 000 
187, 111 


$28, 000 
81, 124 


ym or estimate 

ilance available 

262, 111 109, 124 
—81, 124 


| available for obligation 
vailable in subsequent year 
180, 987 


gations incurred 109, 124 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


replacement 

vernents to electrical system 

tion of land for access road 

inways and taxiways 
truct crash house and covered canopy 
var roof repairs 
pletion terminal building extension 
ellaneous 


3, 000 
7, 381 $28, 000 
75, 000 
500 

1, 588 
4, 036 


38, 740 
2, 912 
7, 943 
1, 011 


Obligations incurred 180, 987 109, 124 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


$20, 191 
153, 415 
7, 381 


$79, 494 
1, 630 
28, 000 


Other contractual services ; 
ervices performed by other agencies 

Lands and structures 

180, 987 


Obligations incurred 109, 124 


Analysis of expenditures 
1952 actual 


1953 estimate 


$119, 290 
180, 987 


$87, 306 
109, 124 


lated obligations, start of year. --- 
sitions incurred during the year-.----. 
300, 277 

87, 


196, 430 
t unliquidated obligations, end of year 
lotal expenditures 212, 97 196, 430 
litures are distributed as follows 
f current authorizations 
f prior authorizations 


28, 000 
168, 430 


1954 estimate 


$455, 000 


455, 000 


455, 000 


1954 estimate 


$455, 000 


455, 000 


1954 estimate 


$455, 000 


455, 000 


1954 estimate 


$455, 000 


455, 000 


455, 000 


455, 000 


- CLEVENGER. Now we come to the item of ‘‘Construction at the 
Washington National Airport,” which appears at page 33 of the com- 


ttee print and page 306 of the justifications. 
$455,000. 

crease of $427,000 

Will you speak to this item, please. 


The request is for 
The fiscal-year appropriation was $28,000; so this is an 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, this is for replacing the ramp in the are, 
in front of the terminal building. This ramp was constructed in 194 
with 3 to 5 inches of asphalt paving. The subgrade is not good, ay 
the pavement has started to break up. 

I have here a photograph which shows nine locations among man 
more giving an example of how the pavement has to be patched at th, 
present time. It is in such bad condition now that even a strong 
propeller blast will often blow up pieces of the paving. It is g 
expensive and unsatisfactory situation to meet by patching. 

Actually, the patching crews have to be out there a large proportio 
of the time to keep the ramp serviceable. 

One thing that has made this particularly critical at the presen 
time is that this paving was not built for the aircraft of the size and 
weight and tire pressures which we have today, and the process oj 
deterioration is accelerated. This is really a very serious situation 
and one which requires very prompt action. 

Mr. Cievencer. Is this construction affected by the Dodge order? 

Mr. Ler. Well, the Jetter of the Director of the Bureau of th, 
Budget did contain a provision tor emergency or essential construction, 
and we feel that this comes in that category. 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. CLevencer. How much was expended during the first 6 
months of this year in repairing the paving which you wish to replace? 
Mr. Sterner. It was principally small patches, as you have see: 


here. We have made no detailed study of it. As Mr. Lee indicated 
it is almost a day-to-day affair. 


COST OF REPAIRS 


Mr. CLevenGeR. Can you give the approximate cost of it? 

Mr. STerneR. $5,000. 

Mr. CLevencerR. When was the estimate of cost made for the nev 
project? 

Mr. Srerner. It was made last fall, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. By whom was the estimate made? 

Mr. Sterner. By the engineers at the airport, in consultation with 
the road authorities. 

Mr. Cievencer. How did you arrive at that figure? 

Mr. Srermver. The experience in making large repairs at a point 
immediately south of this, where we replaced asphalt with concrete. 
We propose to put in 8 to 10 inches of reinforced concrete at this point. 

This whole area was filled in, pumped in from the river. 

Mr. CLevenGer. So I know. 

Mr. Sretner. Therefore, we get repeated breakings and cracking. 
Here you see a patch on top of a patch. Here,-again, there are two 
patches at one point. 

Mr. Grirrin. The mud packs underneath, and that is not very good. 
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\{r, CLEVENGER. Any questions? Mr. Bow? 
\I 3ow. No questions. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Coon? 

Vir. Coon. No, sir. 


LEGAL AUTHORITY FOR REPAIRS 


Mr. Crevenerr. You might cite the legal authority for these 
provements, and put it in the record. 

Mr. Lex. The legal authority is Public Law 674 of the 76th Con- 
eress, Which authorizes the operation of the Washington National 
\irport and its maintenance and repair by the Civil Aeronautics 
\ ministration. 


ADDITIONAL WASHINGTON AIRPORT 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 


tion or estimate $1, 660, 000 
| ce available 


ivailable for obligation 31, : 1, 660, 000 
ivailable in subsequent year 


ations incurred 7 3, 87 1, 660, 000 


Obligations by activitie: 


Description 1952 actual 953 e » 1954 estimate 


tion of land $80, 437 $1, 026, 800 
minary engineering and administration __- 846, 925 633, 200 


Obligations incurred 927, 3 3, 876 1, 660, 000 


Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1952 actual 


number of permanent positions 
number of all employees 


e salary and grade 

eral schedule grades 

A verage salary $7, 636 
Average grade GS8-11.8 


Personal services 
Permanent positions $19, 963 e2 on $91. 748 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bas« 77 So 


lotal personal services 20, 040 21, 831 
ravel 336 1, 500 
ransportation of things 671 1, 000 
Communication services 112 
Printing and reproduction 121 
Other contractual services 4, 346 608, 569 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 35 ° 300) 
Lands and structures 846, 925 1, 026, 800 


Obligations incurred_-_._. ; 927, 362 3, 87 1, 660, 000 





Analysis of expenditures 


| 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimg) 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


$21, 
927, 


948, 688 | 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 
Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


Mr. CLevencer. The next item we have here is entitled “Additional 
Washington Airport”’ and appears at page 35 of the committee print 
and page 310 of the justifications. The request is for $1,660,000. This 


is the same amount as was previously requested, and which was turned 
down on the floor of the House last year. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS AND OBLIGATIONS 


We will insert pages 310 and 311 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of requirements 
Appropriation, 1953 (regular bill) it sad 
Base for 1954 
Net difference, 1954 over 1953 


} a ire > s : 
tequirements Difference, 
increase (+-) 
1953 1954 or de- 
, ‘rease (— 
estimate estimate | crease (—) 


By activ 


New program requirements 
Administration $24,631 | +$24, 631 
Preliminary engineering and plans 608, 569 +608, 569 
Acquisition of land 1, 026, 800 | +1, 026, 800 

Gross requirements 1, 660, 000 +1, 660, 000 +1, 660, 001 
Tota) estimate of appropriation, 1954 1, 660, 000 
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Are there any changes which have occurred since this item yw; 
previously submitted to the committee? 

Mr. Ler. No, Mr. Chairman. There has been no change in thy 
estimate. It covers the same items. We do have a continuing 
critical situation at the Washington National Airport from congestioy 


as 


LANGUAGE 


Mr. CLevencer. Will you explain the new language? 

Mr. Basnieur. Sir, this language is presented on page 35 of the 
House committee print and is new in total, in that it was not an appro- 
priation item for the past year. So if the item is to be considered 
we would have need of an appropriation heading. 

The provisions of language are based on the plan for completing 
the acquisition of land and undertaking engineering work necessary 
to complete the construction specifications. 

Mr. Cievencer. With all of your specialists in the CAA, why 
can they not prepare something? . 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, this is a very extensive project, the laying 
out of an airport of the capacity which we feel will be needed in future 
years. It is such an extensive project that our already limited staff 
could not undertake to act in any more than a consulting capacity, 
We have done some of this planning, using our present staff, but when 
you get into the big layout it would require additional personnel. 

[ might say, Mr. Chairman, that this is an item which is being 
carefully studied by the new administration. I think there is a 
general recognition of the fact that the Washington National Airport 
has just about reached the limit of its capacity. The situation is such 
that we feel that necessary expansion cannot be taken care o1 through 
any additional facilities to handle traffic in the vicinity of Washington 
National, except, perhaps, additional ground facilities to handle larger 
aircraft. 

Mr. Ctevencer. If a relocation of the military were made, that 
would considerably relieve congestion at the Washington Airport, 
would it not? 

Mr. Ler. Yes; the military does use part of the capacity. We do 
feel that would help on the immediate basis. We do feel, however, 
that the eventual solution will have to be additional airport facilities. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Couperr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Coupert. If you were given the funds for the new proposed 
Washington airport and you started right in on it, how long would it 
take before it would be in operation? 

Mr. Ler. It would not be before 1956. 


TOTAL COST OF ADDITIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. Covperr. What would the total cost be, the $1,600,000 that 
you are asking for today, or is that merely an installment? 

Mr. Ler. The $1,600,000 does not contemplate any actual con- 
struction. 

$1,026,800 will be for the acquisition of the land, which is already 
under a notice of taking; $25,000 for administration; $28.000 for the 
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preparation of plans and specifications for the access road; and 
$580,200 for engineering and architectural contracts to prepare 
detailed plans and specifications for the entire airport. 

\ir. Coupert. Approximately what do you estimate the total 
cost would be? 

Mr. Lez. The enabling legislation contained a limitation of 
§14,000,000 for this project, which we feel would provide a bare 
minimum facility, which would include no hangars but would include 

all administration building. 


BASIS FOR ASSUMPTION OF INCREASED AIR TRAVEL 


\Mr. Couprrr. Upon what grounds do you predicate your assump- 
tion there is going to be a very substantial increase in air travel to 
and from Washington requiring added facilities? 

Mr. Lex. On the basis of historical experience of Washington, 
where we have had since early days a very high per capita use of 
commercial aircraft. The expansion in the Washington picture 

iturally has been more rapid in the post-Korean days, but we do 
xpect it will continue at an extremely high level. 

\t present there is a saturation of the Washington National capacity 
so that our traffic has virtually leveled off here. We have indications 
from many of the air carriers they would put in additional schedules 
right now if additional capacity were available. 

Mr. Couprrr. To what degree would they increase their schedules, 
if you have any idea? The reason that I ask that is this: It seems to 
me, if you assume a very substantial increase, you must be assuming 
a very substantial increase in the amount of Government business 
that people would come to Washington on unless you are assuming a 
large increase in the area population. 

Mr. Len. We are assuming some increase in the area population, 
roughly proportional to the “expected increase in the Nation as a 
whole in the larger urban areas. 

Now, the historical level of transportation, as I have mentioned, 
has been very high for Washington during the last 20 years. It has 
been remarkably high for a city of this size. 

Mr. Coupgert. That is why I am wondering why you expect there 
will be so much more. New York needed the 4 airports for the 
simple reason that New York’s needs were never even adequately 
touched until you got the 4 airports going. I rather have the 
impression that W ashington’ s needs are pretty well met. There is 

tight traffic at times, but by and large they get transportation when 
needled. 

Mr. Ler. There are five giant centers in the country. In the order 
of their traffic density they are New York, Chicago, Washington, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. Washington is the “only city of those 5 
which does not have 2 air commerce airports at the present time. 

Mr. Couper. Do any international flights originate in Washington? 

Mr. Lex. There are no regular scheduled international flights 
from here. 

Mr. Couprert. How about transcontinental flights? 

Mr. Ler. Frequently, international flights are diverted here and 
there are carriers that have been certificated to conduct international 
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operations from here. As far as transcontinental flights are concerned 
there are no nonstop flights from Washington, but there are seyer,| 
one-stop flights which originate here. 


USE OF FRIENDSHIP AIRPORT 


Mr. Couprert. There is, as I gather from what you said earlie; 
substantial unused space at the Friendship Airport. 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. Couperrt. I take it it would be a great deal less expensive t 
utilize those services for marginal Washington air service than jj 
would be to build this new proposed airport; is that not so? 

Mr. Les. The problem of the use of Friendship is one not of direct- 
ing its use, because the Civil Aeronautics Administration does not 
direct any air carrier to use any particular airport; the problem is on 
of the air travel service being provided to meet the needs of the Wasb- 
ington area, and after detailed studies of airport-to-city distances, w 
come to the very definite conclusion that the Baltimore Friendship 
Airport is much too far away for use by air carriers serving th 
Washington area. 

Mr. Couperr. I doubt if your 48 minutes average time is any 
longer than the time it takes to get from Newark or Idlewild into 
Manhattan. 

Mr. Ler. Actually no one has ever made it in 48 minutes. That 
is an estimate based on the most favorable offpeak conditions with 
the new freeway being in operation. Our studies do show that it 
would be farther than, say, LaGuardia from the Grand Central area 

Mr. Covuprrr. That is the nearest one. Idlewild is a good 50 
minutes unless you take quiet traffic periods, from the center of New 
York, and Newark is sometimes further. That is why I am wondering 
whether adequate consideration has been given to the use of thos 
additional facilities for excess demand rather than building a nev 
airport, with the substantial saving that would entail. 

Mr. Ler. It has been carefully studied. Actually we feel th 
capacity of Friendship will be necessary for Baltimore traffic itself. 
As I mentioned, the present step is not for actually going ahead with 
the construction of the field, but to prepare plans and get the real 
estate. 

Mr. Covuperr. As of today is not Friendship available for almost 
any number of flights that the scheduled lines might choose to use 
for Washington passengers? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Covupert. I think that you have said that Friendship to date 
could meet the overflow demand for Washington-destination pas- 
sengers with some inconvenience, but it could meet it as well as New- 
ark and Idlewild meet it for those that go to 42d and Madison Avenue, 
and that field would require no additional cost, or only minor addi- 
tional costs of perhaps an additional hangar or two to be paid for by 
the air companies. 

Mr. Ler. Friendship has the capacity, straight airport capacity, to 
handle the additional traffic. 

Mr. Couprert. With no additional cost to us, the CAA and the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Ler. If any, it would be relatively minor. 
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TOTAL COST OF ADDITIONAL AIRPORT 


\ir. Coupgert. As the chairman indicated, would the $14 million 
completely pay for the cost of putting the proposed Burke port in 
operating condition? 

“Mr. Ler. That would be a basic facility which would take the 

| overflow from Washington National. Naturally, to build a 
acility which would meet the needs of the area in 10 or 15 years from 
now, additional expenditures would be required for additional runways, 
for additional administration building capacity, for hangars, for addi- 
tional lanes on the access roads, and so forth, so the eventual cost 
vould naturally be much greater than $14,000,000. 

\ir. CLEVENGER. Would a total cost of $75 million or $80 million 

a high figure for the Burke Airport? 

Mr. Lex. That is more than we have estimated as even the possible 
outside cost for the present planning purposes. Although that figure 
has been exceeded at certain airports. 

\ir. CLevenGER. We are told that you have to have so much 

ney and then later on we are told that so much more has to go 

or what we have is lost. That is the old technique that I object 

It is a squeeze play that does not feel good. 

\[r. Ler. Yes. We have made certain plans for the stage develop- 

nt of the airport which are available. However, we do expect 

Washington National will be used to the limit of its capacity 
fora long time to come. Its location is such that it is a very valuable 

insportation facility for the Washington metropolitan area, and 

would expect that the new airport would take the overflow for 
any years to come, so that a major facility such as New York 
International would not have to be built. 

Mr. Cievencer. In November the American people took action 
they hoped would result in reversing the flow of everything to the 
Nation’s Capital. They realized that it was becoming a monstrosity, 
sing up all their resources, and they wished the current to be reversed. 
\lany of these things we are returning to State control to get things 
decentralized. The program you have presented was in the days 
when it was planned to bring Government and people down here 
to Washington. I think that we might look at Friendship and take 
a new look and see if we cannot reverse the tendency to centralize 
everything in the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. Len. As I said, Secretary Weeks and the new administration 
are carefully studying this. 

\ir. CLevencer. I do wish that you would give us an estimate of 
vhat you ultimately think will be required for building this Burke 
Airport—the top figure. 

\ir. Lex. Our estimate is, of course, dependent upon the stage of 
development. We have stages up to $38,000,000 at the present time. 

Mr. CLevencer. You are not straining your eyes too much with 
the $39,000,000, are you? 

Mr. Len. If there is an increase in building costs, we would not 
want to be held to that figure, but that was the estimate made last 
ear. 

Mr. Bow. How would that compare with the present National 
\irport here in Washington? 
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Mr. Len. It would have almost double the capacity. That would 
envisage a much more usable facility. We are planning 2 parallo| 
north-south runways which can be extended to 10,000 feet for th, 
latest type of turbine-powered aircraft and the faster aircraft that y 
can expect. 

Mr. Bow. What is vour estimate now as to the investment in th 
Washington National Airport as of this time? 

Mr. Ler. $25,000,000. 

Mr. Bow. A large part of that was built before costs went up to 
what they are today? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, although some of it was conducted as a WPA 
project and the cost of construction through the large use of manual 
labor and without modern methods ran the costs up. 

Mr. Bow. Can you give me an estimate of what it would cost you 
if you were to start today? } 

Mr. Ler. I would think that it would cost at least what we hay 
in it. 

Mr. Bow. I do not doubt but it would cost considerably more 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. What I am trying to do is to get a comparison fo what 
you will get with the $38 million at Burke and what we have here. 

How about your terminal facilities? What do you estimate they 
would eventually cost if you put in terminal facilities you would like 
to have at Burke eventually? 

Mr. Howe tt. There is fast estimate on that terminal. The original 
construction contemplated is quite modest to take care of the needs 

Mr. Bow. We are talking about what you would come back for 
in the future 

Mr. Howe... It would be planned so that it could be expanded 
as needed, and as needed it could cost upward of $6 million or $7 
million, depending upon the traffic needs. 

Mr. Bow. Can you tell me what Pittsburgh spent on its new 
terminal building? 

Mr. Howett. I understand that cost around $7,000,000 or 
$9,000,000. It has quite elaborate facilities including hotel rooms and 
the theater and quite a few really nonaviation functions. 

Mr. Bow. Would you anticipate anything as elaborate at the 
Washington Airport? 

Mr. Howeiu. We would not anticipate it; no, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. How long does it take you to get from the Chicago 
Municipal Airport to the Loop? I have driven it several times. It 
seems to me that it would take as long to go to Friendship. 

Mr. Howe tt. I have never timed it, sir. I would say in a private 
vehicle that it would be perhaps 40 minutes. It takes longer in the 
type of bus that the airlines run in, approximately an hour, is my 
recollection. 

Mr. CLevencer. I just wanted to show that the time that it would 
take to go to Friendship is not unusual. 


MILITARY AIRPORTS IN WASHINGTON AREA 
Mr. Couperr. Tell me, if you care to do so, what reasons the mili- 


tary gives for maintaining these airports right in the heart of metro- 
politan Washington. 
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\Mr. Lex. Those 2 fields, Bolling Air Force Base, and the Naval 


© Air Station, Anacostia, are used for 3 types of operations; first is 


reserve training of reservists who are here in the Washington area and 
immediately around it; second, for the flight of regular Air Force and 
Navy personnel, proficiency flying, and actual transportation, and 
thirdly, for certain transport units which are based there. 

In addition, the Air Force has Andrews Air Force Base, which is 
located east of town, which is the site of the headquarters of the 
\ilitary Transport Service. 

\lr. CoupEertT. How far is that from base? 

\ir. Howeiyi. About 13 miles by road. 

Mr. Les. And it is the site of certain additional training activities 
ind some operational activities also. 

\ir. Couprertr. Those nearby fields would be very helpful if they 
were available to increase commercial air facilities? 

Mr. Lex. Andrews Field would be extremely helpful. As far as 
Bolling Air Foree Base and the Naval Air Station at Anacostia are 
concerned, they would not help greatly in the overall capacity, if 
they were turned over to civilian use. Under instrument conditions, 
the traffie alone the Potomac River, including the three fields, is all 
handled by the CAA traffic control tower at Washington National. 
By agreement with the military they have limited their instrument 

perations to very high ceilings and visibility minimums, so that they 
are not flying when we reach the critical point under low instrument 
conditions. In effect, we have largely eliminated the military traffic 
nder IFR conditions. 

Mr. Couprerr. When you speak of capac ity, in general terms, do 
you mean low ceiling conditions capacity? 

Mr. Ler. Well, the critical capacity is the instrument weather 
condition capacity for landings and takeoffs. We have reached a 
limit of about 35 aircraft movements an hour at the Washington 
National Airport, although we do go higher under some circumstances. 

Now, with all 3 fields there, we are in effect running 1 large airport 
under instrument conditions. 

Mr. Couprert. What I want to make perfectly clear in my mind 
s that when you experts, including the air company experts, speak 
of saturation in the air, or air capacity, you are speaking of the 
instrument conditions and not conditions such as like the beautiful 
day we have today; is that correct? 

Mr. Leg. That is correct. 

Mr. Coupgerr. Therefore, when you speak of additional facilities 
you mean facilities that will not be a burden on the existing instrument 
landing capacity and therefore it must be some distance off? 

Mr. Lev. Right. For instance, at Andrews Field you can conduct 
simultaneous approaches at the same time that you have approaches 
under instrument conditions at the Washington Airport. 

Mr. Couperr. Does that lead to the conclusion that the Washing- 
ton Airport is entirely adequate to deal with existing traffic except 
when weather conditions turn bad to the point of compelling instru- 
ment landings? 

Mr. Ler. No, I would hardly say that. I was speaking about the 
combined capacity of all three fields under IFR conditions. We have 
another limitation at Washington National and that is actual ground 
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space. Many people have had the experience in the last few months 
of waiting in the aircraft on the ramp before they could unload, and 
that is another limiting factor at the Washington National Airport 

Mr. Coupverr. That is what I wanted to clear up in my mind 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Preston. We made quite a record on this subject in prio; 
hearings, and I do not believe that I will ask any questions at this 
time. 

FeperAL-Aip ArreortT PRoGRAM 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estir 


Appropriation or estimate aie ..| $18, 700,000 $14, 321, 154 | $30 
Prior year balance availabk 
Appropriation ‘ ‘ 92, 817 2, 126, 276 
Contract authorization 5, 784, 834 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources s 1,350 
Reimbursements from other accounts ‘ E 11, 020 3, 000 


Total available for obligation 24, 588, 671 16, 451, 780 30. Oo 
Balance available in subsequent year (appropriation) —2, 126, 276 


Obligations incurred 22, 462, 395 16, 451, 780 


Norte.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of persona! 
ty (440 U.S. C. 481 (e)) 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estir 


1. Grants for construction of large airports (class III and above) $18, 258, 154 $13, 408, 336 $25, 925 
2. Grants for construction of small airports (class I and II 1, 316, 764 400, 000 
3. Administration of grants and claims 2, 887, 477 2, 643, 444 


Obligations incurred 22, 462, 395 16, 451, 780 30, 001 


Obligations by objects 


| 
Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 esti: 
| 


Total number of permanent positions 345 300 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 ” 1. 
Average number of all employees 330 298 
Average salaries and grades | 
General schedule grades | 
Average salary $6, 550 $6, 678 
Average grade GS8-9.7 GS8-9.9 
Personal services | | 
Permanent positions 2, 148, 805 $1, 992, 204 | 
Part-time and temporary positions 6, 965 | i 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base , 283 7, 663 
Payment above basic rates : 10, 971 | 


Total personal services ‘ 2, 175, 2£ 2, 010, 928 | 
Travel , 146 | 111, 934 | 
Transportation of things 735 | 4, 490 
Communication services 25, 3 | 18, 054 
Rents and utility services 22, 552 | 11, 520 
Printing and reproduction , 066 | 15, 645 
Other contractual services 30, 98 23, 840 
Services performed by other agencies 450, 000 405, 000 
Supplies and materials 29, 685 25, 921 | 
Equipment a 9, 024 15, 320 | 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 19, 574, 918 13, 808, 336 | 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 148 | = iil 
Taxes and assessments 7 “6 624 792 | 


Obligations incurred ‘ 22, 462, 395 16, 451, 780 30, 001, 350 
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Analysis of expenditures 
ioe poms 
| 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


| 
obligations, start of year $43, 841, 325 $50, 11 $34, 340, 466 


neurred during the year 22, 462, 395 | 16, 451, 30, 001, 350 


66, 303, 720 66, 568, ’ (4, 341, 816 


ible obligations 11, 020 4, 350 1, 350 
lated obligations, end of year 50, 117, 036 34, 340, 466 | 29, 390, 466 
ns transferred to ‘‘Federal-aid airport program, 

Airport Act (liquidation of contract authoriza- 

Civil Aeronautics Administration’”’ 10, 000, 000 5, 500, 000 30, 200, 000 


tal expenditures 6, 175, 664 26, 724, 000 4, 750, 000 


s are distributed as follows 
{ current authorizations \ 6.175. 664 f 388 
yf prior year authorizations j ( 13, 043, 312 


13, 680, G88 4, 109, 534 
640, 466 


$3,500,000 proposed to be financed by 1953 supplemental “‘Federal-aid airport program, Federal 
t (iquidation of contract authorization), Civil Aeronautics Administration.’ 


program under the Federal Airport Act at page 37 of the committee 
print and page 322 of the justifications. The request is for $30 


million, an increase over the $14,321,154 for 1953 of $15,628,846. 


\ir. CLevencer. We will now take up the Federal-aid airport 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS AND OBLIGATIONS 


We will put pages 322 and 324 of the justification in the record at 
his point. 
The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of re quireme nts 


riation, 1953 (regular bill —_ 
Nonrecurring programs (including 1953 project programs) 


se for 1954 
erence, 1954 over 1943: 


Requirements Difference, 


By activity increase (+) 
y p 1953 1954 or de- 


Q crease ( 
estimate estimate - 


rants for construction of airports... $27, 125, 000 |+4-$27, 
\dministration of grants and claims. -. 2, 425, 000 ‘ 
ices performed under heading ‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, Civil Aeronautics Administration”’ 450, 000 +450, 000 


Gross requirements ..| 30,000, 000 |+-30, 000, 0004-30, 000, 000 


otal estimate of appropriation, 1954 30, 000, 000 
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\{fr. CLevenGerR. Would you care to make a statement on this, 
Lee? 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Vii . Yes. This is a program which I mentioned was author- 

ed by the Federal Airport Act of 1946 and which has been extended 

be effective through 1958. This act authorized a program of a 
‘tal of $520 million for the development of a national system of 
urports. 

The grant-in-aid program is based upon an approximately 50- 
yercent contribution of the Federal Government and approximately 
50 percent by local setentabe municipalities, county authorities, or 
States 

ant amount which we have requested here is $30 million, of which 

125,000 is for grant-in-aid projects and $2,875,000 is for adminis- 
tration. This represents an increase of $15,678,846 over the fiscal 
ear 1953 appropriation level. 

The continuing growth of United States aviation, both civil and 
military, has created a tremendous need in the field of airport develop- 
ment. The actual volume of traffic has increased the need for high- 
capacity airports and for the various airport facilities necessary to 
handle this traffic. In addition, the widespread adoption of higher 
performance aircraft with heavier weights, higher tire pressures, and 
higher performance on the ground has created a technical need for 
the expansion of our facilities. 

The need for airport expansion was highlighted in the report of the 
President’s Airport Commission under the direction of General Doo- 
little, which looked into the relationship of the airport to the com- 
munity. This report pointed up in its recommendations the need for 
further airport expansion as a high-priority item and reviewed in 
essence the deficiencies which we have today in the airports of this 
country 

The whole national air transportation system and our Nation’s 
airpower potential rest on the basis of an adequate system of airports 
to take care of today’s and tomorrow’s aircraft. 

As a result of the enactment of the Federal Airport Act and the 
- + ations under that act, communities in this country have proceede : 

h plans for the development of their airports. We have made : 
survey of the amount of matching funds available in local jenanune 
hande, and we have a study which indicates that the amount pres- 
ntly available is at least $75 million and that an additional $75 
nillion is being raised through bond issues and other revenue-pro- 
d cing measures to provide matching funds in the future. 

The level which we have requested here is a level which we feel 
vill provide a reasonable expansion of the airports where they are 
nost needed. I would like to point out that under the act the funds 
which are appropriated are allocated to the States in accordance with 
‘ formula which covers 75 percent of the program. This formula is 
such that each State gets a proportionate share based upon certain 
ictors such as population and area. The remaining 25 percent of the 
appropriation is available for allocation by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, who has delegated to the Administrator responsibility for 
allocating funds to areas where it is felt the need is greatest. 
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We have prepared a tentative program for fiscal 1954 funds 9 
which over 90 percent have been allocated to air-carrier-type airports 
where we feel the greatest need exists. 

I will be glad to answer any questions on the program which th 
committee may have. 

Here is the tentative 1954 program which is kept in a classified 
status. 


CoMMITTEE INVESTIGATION OF FEDERAL Alp AIRPORT PrRoGRAy 


PRIORITY OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Cievencer. Now, we have a committee investigator’s report 
and I would like to read some of the findings. [Reading:] 


1. It was found that of 19 projects examined in 4 States, which are among 
those described by CAA officials as “the cream of the cream of the crop”’ and 
which had been selected from an asserted multitude of worthwhile potenti 
projects, 7 projects, or 36.8 percent, were found not to be “‘of the highest priority, 
in that they have little if any relationship to the national defense, nor are they 
essential to the civilian economy. 


ATRPORT AT ORLANDO, FLA. 


For example, the project at Orlando, Fla., involves the expansion of the termina] 
building at an estimated cost of $100,000, half of which, it is contemplated, wii! 
be supplied from Federal funds. The asserted purpose of this project is to pro- 
vide needed office and cargo space for those airlines serving Orlando. It was 
found (a) that the actual purpose of this project is to expand the restaurant 
facilities in the building in order to retain a successful revenue-producing con- 
cessionaire; (6b) that additional office and cargo space is not necessary for the 
airlines to operate efficiently, in view of the quantity of the freight handled and 
since there exists approximately 500 square feet of unused space in the building; 
and (c) that 90 to 95 percent of the bulk of the air freight handled at Orlando 
consists of cut flowers, watercress, and other perishables. 

Mr. Les. Mr. Hemphill, who is Deputy Director of the Office of 
Airports, is here, and I would like him to speak to that. 

Mr. Hempuiuty. Mr. Chairman, we knew nothing of this investi- 
gator’s report. However, we did look into the {Orlando situation 
thoroughly. We found that there were 500 square feet of unused 
space which was not suitable for cargo space. The door was not 
sufficiently large to bring a forklift into the room, and when you did use 
a forklift there did not remain sufficient space for operating and 
storage, because it took so large a space for maneuvering the forklift. 

We projected the passengers in Orlando and the activities of the 
restaurant, and we found that the size of the restaurant proposed 
was needed to take care of the users of the airport—the passengers 
coming there on planes to eat and so forth—and we were conviaced 
that it was a needed project and fitted into the picture very well. 

A lot of the reasons for the cargo space is evidenced by a letter, | 
believe, from two airlines setting forth their need. I am not certain 
on this, but I believe there was a letter from the military services 
concerning the establishment of new military activities in the area 
which would require the movement of a considerable amount. of 
cargo. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Here is one comment on this terminal building. 
[Reading:] 

The terminal building at Orlando is a 2-story structure, approximately 36 by 
275 feet in dimension. It was completed in February 1951 at a cost of about 
$254,000, half of which was supplied from Federal funds. The building contains 
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econd-floor dining room of about 956 square feet with a seating capacity of 
ersons. In addition, the building contains a snack bar. 

e Columbia Restaurant of Tampa, Fla., an eating establishment of con- 
rable repute in this area, was obtained as the concessionaire for the dining 

Since a local ordinance provides that a restaurant with a seating capacity 

than 200 persons may not obtain a liquor license, permission was granted 

he city to the concessionaire to place additional tables in the lobby of the 

building in order to qualify for a license under the ordinance. The res- 

rant prospered, and by the latter part of 1951, within months of the completion 

terminal building, the proprietor of the restaurant informed the airport 

nager that he required additional dining-room and kitchen space in order to 

odate his clientele. Such additional space was required essentially to 

care of the vastly increased trade during the winter season. In addition, 

; ber of the city council advised that the use of the lobby space to qualify 

ra liquor license was objectionable to the alcoholic-beverage control board and 
nsatisfactory as a permanent solution. 

[he airport manager and the concessionaire appeared before the city council, 

juainted its members with the needs, and urged that they undertake the 

uested expansion. The concessionaire advised the city council that he would 
renew his lease unless this was done. The airport manager impressed the 
incil that the restaurant represented an important present source of revenue, 
tween $8,000 and $9,000 annually to the city, and a potential source of $20,000 
annually. 

\s a result, plans were drawn to expand the restaurant area at a total cost of 
$50,000, and an application, made late in 1951, for Federal funds was favorably 

ipon by CAA. 

When a local trade organization, the Orlando Restaurant Association, learned 

he proposed plan, it retained an attorney and made objections to the city 
incil, the district, regional, and Washington offices of the CAA, and to their 
Senators and Congressmen. It was their position that existing restaurant facili- 
sat the airport were adequate insofar as aeronautical need was concerned; that 
the concessionaire required additional space it was because he was drawing the 
iajor part of his clientele from nonairport trade, and that it was unjust and 
proper for the Federal and local governments to finance their competition by 
ise of public funds. In this connection the concessionaire stated to members of 
staff that he draws 10 to 25 percent of his clientele from the airport and 
related activities thereon; the remaining 75 to 90 percent of his clientele come 
from the community at large. 

lhe restaurant association requested that the CAA hold a public hearing on the 

iestion of the propriety of this project under the existing legislation and rules and 

lations of the CAA. The General Counsel’s Office of the CAA advised the 
\dministrator that the association was entitled to such a hearing unless it should 
ye decided to cancel the project. 

On February 1, 1952, the Washington office of the CAA advised the association 
hat no funds were being programed for the proposed project, that therefore no 

iblic hearing would be necessary and that the CAA’s file on this matter was 
ing closed. It is to be noted, however, that when the regional office had for- 
warded this project to Washington and recommended its approval, it had advised 
he Washington office that funds for this project were available in the region. 

With respect to the above project, as contemplated in the 1952 program, it is 
noted that none of the files of the CAA make any mention of the need of existing 
airlines at Orlando for additional office or storage space. Nor do the minutes of 

meetings of the Orlando City Council make mention of this need. The project 
was presented and considered solely as one for the expansion of the restaurant 
facilities. This fact was further confirmed in an interview with a member of the 
city council. : 

The instant project was renewed in the summer of 1952 and was approved by 
the Washington office of the CAA in August of 1952. The project as renewed 
contemplates the expansion of the terminal building by approximately 6,600 
square feet, of which approximately 2,500 square feet represents an increase in 
the restaurant area, at a cost of approximately $100,000; toward this sum $38,000 
n Federal funds has already been tentatively allocated; it is contemplated that 
ne-half of the total cost will eventually be supplied from Federal funds. The 
statement of justification for this project supplied by the CAA makes no mention 
f the proposed expansion of the restaurant area in the building. Mention is 
nly made of the need of the airlines for additional office and storage space. Al- 
though the justification mentions the need for office space and the blueprints 
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indicate that additional office space will be provided, no mention was made 9; 
such need by representatives of the airlines to members of this staff in the fielq 
The only need dwelt upon was the need for additional cargo storage space 

Inquiry was made of the airport manager relative to the essential nature o, 
purpose of this project; i. e., whether it is to supply needed office and cargo spae, 
for airlines or essentially to expand the restaurant facilities. He stated that th, 
airlines had requested additional space in the building, but that he felt their ne i 
was not a pressing one. However, when the proprietor of the restaurant informed 
him that unless the restaurant facilities were expanded, he would cancel his Jeas 
and move, his plans for the expansion of the terminal building had thereupo; 
‘“ielled.”’ 

Local airline representatives disclosed that the airport manager had advised 
them that expansion of the termiz,al building was contemplated in order to expand 
the restaurant facilities and in connection with such expansion, additional offic¢ 
and cargo space would be available. He requested that they give him letters 
indicating their desire or willingness to use such additional space. He was 
advised that they could not give him such letters, that such letters would hav 
come from the main offices of the airlines. The airport manager, thereupon, 
contacted ranking officials of the airlines and solicited such letters from the: 
As a result, he received 3 letters (1 from each of the airlines now serving Orlando). 
all-dated June 2, 1952, though sent from New York, Fort Lauderdale, and Miami; 
which, though indicating varying degrees of interest in additional office and cargo 
space, do not represent a commitment to lease such additional space. The minutes 
of the Orlando City Council indicate that the airport manager presented thes. 
letters to the council as indicative of the need of the airlines for additional spac: 
and need for the expansion of the terminal building. These letters were also 
submitted to the CAA in justification of the project. 

\n examination into the alleged need of the airlines for additional cargo storag: 
space revealed the following facts. Orlando is not a terminal, but a through stop 
for such airlines as serve it; to the extent that air-cargo storage space is used o1 
needed, it is mainly used at terminals. An official of the United States Airlines 
the only purely air-cargo line serving Orlando, stated, however, that the whole 
idea of air-cargo storage is antithetical to shipment of freight by air—the mai 
purpose of which is speed. This official stated that they had no particular need 
for cargo space at such stops as Orlando, because, through teletype and telephon« 
arrangements, consignors and consignees meet outgoing and incoming planes 
and transfer their cargo directly from truck to plane and vice versa; this system 
has the added advantage of avoiding the expénse of double handling of air cargo 

The total freight and express shipped from Orlando for 1951 was 195 tons, or 
an average of 1,068 pounds per day; and for the first 6 months of 1952, the total 
was 47 tons, or an ayerage of 516 pounds per day. The total airmail for 1951 was 
65 tons, or an average of 356 pounds per day; for the first 6 months of 1952 it was 
35 tons, or an average of 384 pounds per day. Approximately 90 percent to 95 
percent of the bulk of this air freight consists of cut flowers, plants, and oth 
perishables 

Insofar as the need of the existing airlines for additional space to handle thes¢ 
shipments is concerned, two further factors ought to be noted. First, the airlines 
presently store such shipments for the short time prior to shipment in space 
presently under lease to them. The local representative of U. 8. Airlines 
stated that he can store 8,000 pounds of freight in the area presently under leas 
to that airline. Secondly, there exist 2 rooms in the terminal building, having a 
total of approximately 500 square feet of space which are not rented and of which 
no regular use is made. Two of the airlines have options in their leases for th 
rental of 1 of these rooms, containing approximately 200 square feet, but have 
apparently found no use for this additional space, since they have not exercised 
their option to lease it When this fact was called to the attention of the local 
DAE, he expressed surprise and chagrin; he added that ‘‘someone was going 
have some explaining to do.”” He concluded, however, that even if it were onl) 
the resturant area that required expansion, such a project would, in his opinion, 
be justified under the national defense criteria. It is hjs theory that anything 
that aids civil aviation aids the national defense. He explained that the enlarge- 


ment of a terminal building restaurant draws more people to the airport, arouses 


the interest of the public in aviation, increases the revenues of the restaurant and 
the airport. Such increase in airport revenues makes possible proper maintenanc¢ 
and development of airport facilities. 

When this project was revived in the 1953 program, local officials of Orland 


} 


attempted to obtain the withdrawal of the request for a public hearing made by 
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Orlando Restaurant Association in connection with the 1952 project. Such 
itempts Were ap} arently unsuccessful for within a month after members of this 
aff had visited Orlando, a public hearing on this matter was held by the Deputy 


ef. Orerations Division, Office of Airports, CAA, at Orlando on October 27 
and 28, 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is that? 

Mr. Hempuriy. Mr. George Borsari. 

Mr. CLEVENGER (reading): 

Chis official as a result of this hearing has recommended to the Administrator 
hat this project be approved. 

it is noted that a directive entitled ‘‘Policy for Administering the Federal Aid 

ort Program 1952~-58,”’ dated August 1952 and issued by the Administrator, 

tains this paragraph: ‘7. The Civil Aeronautics Administration will partici- 
financially in airport terminal building construction—that is, modest, 
iate but not monumental—to the extent necessary to satisfy the functional 
rements of civil aviation. Facilities associated with the airport terminal 
ling will only be eligible for Federal funds to the extent that such facilities 

required for the safety and reasonable comfort and convenience of passengers 
isers of the airport.”’ 

Mr. Hempnityi. Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with the need 
for the liquor license and the establishment of the tables in the lobby 
space. I agree with the statement, however, that the establishment 
of the tables in the lobby space is very undesirable. We are very 
much opposed to that and have been, for the reason that that cuts 
down the amount of space which is needed for the airport-passenger- 
lobby area. They did that because they did not have sufficient 
space in the restaurant. 

This was considered in the 1952 program and was ruled out of the 
program primarily because of the lack of sufficient information as 
to its need. In the 1953 program it was reexamined with more in- 
formation and was included in the program on that basis. We do 
have letters from sound, long-operating airlines—not fly-by-night 
outfits—which very definitely set forth their, need for cargo space. 
One letter has gone so far as to state that unless cargo space was made 
available in supplying the Orlando Air Base, they would be required 
to store their materials in the open, subject to weather damage, and 
they did not feel that that was proper. That was stated in a letter 
from one of the airlines, I know. 

As to the statement of a CAA employee that anything which aids 
civil aviation aids national defense, I do not know why he made 
the statement, because it is not and has not been the policy of the 
CAA. We do feel that a large majority of the things which civil 
aviation performs are essential to the national defense. I have ref- 
erence to such activities as transportation; I have reference to other 
factors, such as activities which save manpower, time, and increase 
the production capacity of the farmer. That is one area. ‘To me and 
[ think to most of the CAA people, activities such as crop dusting, 
which has a very direct bearing on manpower conservation and on 
increased agricultural productivity, are essential to the national 
economy. Such things as facilities for high-speed transportation of 
high-salaried executives have a very important bearing; power-line 
patrol, keeping the power lines open; gas line patrol, and many other 
factors. But the CAA has never taken the broad stand that anything 
which aids civil aviation aids national defense, 

| might say that we went into a projection and study of the in-plane 
passengers at Orlando—not through passengers but people getting on 
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and off planes at Orlando—and, on the basis of statistics which y, 
have on the national average, have projected their need for restauray; 
facilities and restaurant space, and we have found that the spac 
which Orlando has requested for expansion of the restaurant faciliti« 
is not unreasonable for the projected traffic potential of that statioy 

| might state I am in disagreement with the development of th, 
revenue portion of concessions as expressed by the district airpor 
engineer as contained in that report for the development of reveny 
That was not the basis on which we go into the development and 
improvement of airports. We have a policy in CAA which ver 
definitely specifies that facilities to be used primarily for the develop. 
ment of revenue are not eligible airport projects, and we have abided 
by that. We think it is proper that anything producing revenues for 
the community at an airport is good, yes, but we have felt that such , 
facility is not a proper arrangement for Federal investment. 

That, offhand, is the best I can do without studying the report 
completely and commenting upon each point which is raised. 






CLIENTELE OF RESTAURANT 








Mr. CLevenGcer. Your testimony indicates the capacity of th 

restaurant is not unreasonable to take care of its airway users. Hoy 
do you reconcile that with the concessionaire’s statement that his 
clientele was from 10 to 25 percent from that fac stor and 75 to 90 per 
cent of his clientele came from the community? 

Mr. Hempuiii. We made a study; we made an actual count of the 
passengers going into that restaurant, and we questioned them as to 
why they were there, where they were from. That, I believe, was 
over a weekend period, over a 2-day period. That counting and report 
does not indicate any such percentage as you have here. 

I might add that Columbia is no longer operating that restaurant 
They released their lefse and, as I understand, the city of Orlando 
has a local restaurant operator now running that facility. 

Mr. Cievencer. This is rather strange. Have you checked 
all? Who would be the best qualified—a couple of observers that you 
had in there over a weekend or the concessionaire who testified? 

Mr. Hempuiiu. I would say offhand that the concessionaire is 
probably the best. However, when we take the inplane passenge1 
count and project what is needed at the airport, we do not come up 
with any such figure, using the national average scale. That is the 
reason we cannot believe such figures. 

Mr. CLevencer. Where is your passenger traffic from? Do you 
have some figures, say for a year or 6 months, for passenger traffic? 

Mr. Hempui.u. Yes, sir; we have the inplane passenger traffic. | 
might say that this restaurant not only serves airline passengers, but 
there is a very considerable amount of activity by airport employees 
in that airport who eat in the restaurant. There is the Orlando Air 
Base which is a military establishment on an existing field, I believe 
whose employees and a lot of officers come and eat at Orlando. 

Mr. CLevencer. When did we start that service in CAA of taking 
care of military personnel as an activity? 

Mr. Hempuiii. We have not provided space, and even with the 
space that we have now projected it is below what we have projected 
nationally. 
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AMOUNT OF AIR TRAFFIC AT ORLANDO 


The airport is going to be crowded within, I would say, 3 years 
present conditions, as long as these outside people come in, 

the capacity that we have provided under the FAAP program 
ficient to take care of the aeronautical activities of the airlines 
rport employees. 


Ul 


During the calendar year 1951 there were three airlines operating 
to Orlando. The aircraft departures were 8,977; the inplane 
ngers were 33,184. We have no figures of the deplane passengers, 
can estimate it as being approximately the same as the inplane 
neers. There were 65 tons of airmail, 195 tons of cargo 
lr. CLeveNnGeErR. Is that cargo for annual shipment? 


Future increase is expected there, particularly with the military 
ties that are proposed in the area. 
CLEVENGER. Here is a falloff for 1951. 
Hempuitu. That is for 6 months’ falloff. The freight out of 
re is somewhat seasonal, I think probably a large portion of the 
tgoing freight being fruit. 


STORAGE REQUIREMENTS 


‘ 


\ir. CLEvENGER. Now, a good deal of mail comes in trucks and is 
oaded right into the planes. That does not require any storage 
e: does it? 

\ir. Hempuiiy. I do not know what is contemplated in mail cargo. 

Mir. CLevencer. I mean cut flowers and things of that sort, that 

ld be loaded quickly. 

Mr. Hempuityi. Cut flowers would be. I do not know the amount 
it flowers down there. Offhand I would say by tonnage it would 
very small portion of the annual cargo out of there. 

\r. CLevencerR. In that much tonnage, what would you need 
lifts for in the warehouse? What sort of cargo would you move 

d out of there? You referred to that awhile ago. 
\lr. Hempurity. You have heavy equipment coming in and going 
large boxes weighing considerable—and you have to have a 
forklift to handle it. Iam not familiar with the type of cargo in and 
out of there. I can get the information if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Ctevencer. Mr. Lee, do you have anything to say on this 

ation at Orlando? 

Mr. Ler. I am not familiar with the report. This is the first time 
| have heard of it, and I have no further specific information on this 
except | did know of the public hearing that was held with regard 

estaurant space by an individual who was sent down there from 

Washington office to make an impartial, on-the-spot survey. I 

familiar with his report in which he came back and recommended 
approval of proceeding with the project, and that approval was later 
piven. 

\s far as the general planning criteria which we use are concerned, 

have certain definite standards which we have established for vari- 
ous types of space in administration buildings. These standards 
cover such things as restaurant areas, washroom areas, ticket areas, 
and so forth, and we in all cases review the project with the national 
standards which we have established. 
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I will say in addition that air cargo is growing rapidly. We ha) 
some forecasts based on the trends today which indicate it will groy 
more rapidly than passenger traffic. And the problem of providing 
cargo facilities is one which is being faced by many airport operators 
today. We have the same problem at the Washington Nationa] 
Airport; I know that Friendship has it. All of the airports which are 
on the main routes today are concerned about the storage of cargo 
[t is not a strictly truck-to-airplane proposition; there is the problem 
of no airplanes being available when the trucks come in with out- 
voing traffic or ho trucks being available when the airplane is ther: 
with incoming traffic. So we do have need for cargo facilities to 
handle traffic through Orlando. 

Mr. CLevencer. This is a new facility; it is scarcely 2 years old 
as I remember. : 

Mr. Lee. The airport at Orlando, as I recall, was enlarged during 
the war and used by the military. 

Mr. CLevencer. I am talking about this building. If I remembe: 
that was built only 2 years ago. 

Mr. Hempuiiy. That is correct. At the time the original building 
was built, it was known that it was not of suffcient size to last for an 
length of time. It was designed in such a manner that it could by 
expanded. We very often do that with the most of our administra- 
tion buildings today, because of lack of funds, both on the part of the 
sponsor and on the part of the Federal Government, and we build the 
administration buildings by units capable of expansion as the need 
develops. 


VALIDITY OF JUSTIFICATION PRESENTED TO THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. CLEvENGER. Now I would like to read the second ‘Summary 
of Findings”’: 


2. It has been found that substantial portions of the statements of justificatior 
offered for some individual projects are without validity. 


AIRPORT AT BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
: 

For example, in a statement of justification submitted at the district-office level, 
for the project of Powling Green, hy., involving the construction of a new termina, 
building, it is stated in part: “* * * it is felt that the mining of rock aspha 
quarrying, and the agricultural interests in this area are contributing to deiens 
| owling Green is in an area which raises burley tobacco. It is felt that burley 
tobacco is essential to our war efforts and to the building of morale in our Armed 
Forces and in the forces of our allies.’’ 

The directness of the contribution which an administration building on 
airport may be able to make to the well-being of the civilian economy or to the 
national defense, by reason of the fact that burley tobacco is grown in the area, 
is not apparent, since it does not appear that a tobacco-growing area is inherently 
dependent upon, or particularly needs, aeronautical facilities. The same observa- 
tion may be offered with respect to the mining of rock asphalt and qvarrying. 
With respect to any possible need of the agricultural interests in the area for aero- 
nautical facilities, such would presumably be confined to a seasonal need for crop- 
dusting planes. It may be observed that such oreratidns world be facilitated 
little, if any, by the construction of a new terminal building on the airy ort. 


t 


this 


Is there any comment on that? 

Mr. Hempniii. I m‘ght state that we in the Washington office 
do not go completely on the justifications as submitted by the field, 
because our people in Washington have additional information over 
and above that in the justifications. 





lieve that Bowling Green—the administration building which 

d there—was a frame structure which burned, leaving them 
any administration building. This administration building 

o provide service for an airline stop where in essence they had 

mil stration building 

Bowling Green in 1951 they had 1,176 aircraft departures and 


passengers. 
CLEVENGER. In how long a time? Annually? 
EMPHILL. Yes, sir. That was calendar 1951. 
evENGER. A little over 1,000? 
MPHILL. Yes, sir. With no building facilities 
‘LEVENGER. About 3 passengers a day? 
Hi MPHILL. | would like Lo check the number of passengers. 
the dollar value in that project, sir. $25,000 in the project 
the Federal participation. 
\ir. CLevENGER. For approximately three passengers a day? 
\ir. Hempuityi. Not only are we taking care in an administration 
ng of the passengers per day getting on the plane, but the passen- 
on the plane very often get off and use restroom facilities and 
facilities in the building. We feel we have to make some kind 
rrangement for that group. 
\Ir. CLEvenGceR. How many lines use this port? 
STAFFORD. One in 1951. 
CLEVENGER. Delta? 
Roonry. Eastern. 
CLevencer. Are there any questions on that? 
Bow. Not at this time. 
Mii Coon. No. 
AIRPORT AT DUBLIN, GA. 


Mr. CLevencer. In connection with point No. 2, it is also stated 


a 
At Dublin, Ga., where the primary justification for a runway-lighting project 
aid to be the fact that numerous ambulance planes carrying litter patients to 
from a ho pital located nearby used the airport, it was stated by officials of 
Veterans’ Administration hospital that one patient has been transported 
the hospital by plane since July 1, 1948, and that was done in daylight hours. 


patients have been brought to the hospital by plane since that date 


Any comment on that? 

Mr. Hempnity. I have no comment on that. However, I feel 
there were other reasons for the construction of the Dublin, Ga., 
facilities. 

Mr. Rooney. This investigative report says that that was the pri- 
mary justification for the runway-lighting project. 

Mr. Hempniiyi. That was the primary written justification. As I] 
stated before, we in the Washington office are familiar with a lot of 
these projects and go by that in addition to the written justification. 


SOLICITATION OF Prosects BY CAA EMPLOYEES 
Mr. CLEVENGER. Point No. 3. 


It was found that CAA in some cases has encouraged the initiation of projects 
and makes considerable effort to obligate its funds prior to June 30 of each year. 
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In one instance the airport manager of the Greater Cincinnati Airport, Coying. 
ton, Ky., intended to finance a project for the construction of cargo building 
entirely by private capital, but agreed to make application for Federal aiq j, 
connection with the 1954 program after a conference with a CAA official, part 
which conference occurred within the hearing of members of this staff. A furthe 
discussion of this incident appears in later pages of this report. 

The CAA representative in Georgia has been referred to by an associate in { 
Atlanta regional office as ‘‘* * * quite a hustler. He deserves most of the creqjj 
for creating a lot of interest among local sponsors * * *,” 


AIRPORT AT LONDON, KY. 


In the course of processing applications for Federal aid through to the grap} 
agreement stage (the point at which Federal funds become obligated), the locg 
CAA representative in the case of the projects at London, Ky., has repeated|y 
urged the sponsor to take timely steps to insure obligation of Federal funds pr 
to June 30 of each of the last few years. On one occasion, June 27, 1952, he had 
the grant-agreement papers delivered to London from Louisville, Ky., a distay 
of 170 miles, by personal messenger traveling in a Government automobil 
that these papers might be approved at a session of the city council called { 
that purpose. 

Have you any comment on that? 

Mr. Hempuicy. On the obligation of funds as referred to under 
Public Law, I believe, 382, any unobligated funds as of June 30 of thy 
fiscal year are lost to that individual sponsor, and are reapportioned 
accordance with the basic formula of the act. I think this accounting 
was not made to expend Federal funds, but was to prevent the distribu- 
tion of such funds to the recapture and redistribution in accordance 
with the formula. 

Mr. CLevencer. I was through London, Ky., a few weeks ago. It 
would intrigue me to know something, and that is if you have th 
passenger business out of that airport. 

Mr. Srarrorp. Where? 

Mr. Cievencer. London, Ky. 

Mr. Hempuiti. There is no air-carrier service in London. 

Mr. Bow. May I add something there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Surely. 

Mr. Bow. This report says there are four light personal planes 
based at this field. ‘Three more are owned by persons living in th 
area. There is no passenger operator on the field. Airline servic 
will not start until the spring of 1953. Responsible officials said so 
far they have been unable to interest anyone in the job of passenger 
operator because those who consider it will not anticipate a sufficient 
volume of business to enable them to make a living in the field. 

Mr. CLevencer. That does not surprise me, I might say, becaus 
that is what led me to make this inquiry about the volume of busi- 
ness. Not that it isn’t the finest little town in Kentucky, but | 
wondered where the potential aircraft business would come from 

Mr. Hempnuixy. I might say that I believe one of the reasons why 
we assisted in the development of the London field was the fact that 
it has been certificated for airline service by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Piedmont has been certificated into that field and where 
the Civil Aeronautics Board certificated it and has determined that 
air-carrier service is necessary we have been willing to assist the local 
community in developing an adequate airport to receive that air- 
carrier service. 
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rrtONAL AIRPORT PLAN NOT ENTIRELY IN CONFORMITY WITH 
FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


CLEVENGER. Continuing on with the investigative report: 


was found that the national airport plan is not always formulated for the 
of anticipating and meeting the needs ot civil aeronautics as required by 
but is sometimes modified to permit inclusion of locations in accordance 
wishes of a potential sponsor and where it appears some means of financing 
ct can be effected. 


AIRPORT AT CORDELE, GA. 

ample, the national airport plan was modified in 1952 to include Cordele, 

r the local agency concerned indicated its willingness to sponsor a project. 

national airport plan originally called for the development of a single 

for the Huntington, W. Va.-Ashland, Ky., area. However, the plan has 
lified to permit the inclusion of two airports in the area within 16% air 
each other. The second ot these airports at Ashland, Ky., was added to 
and its development initiated, according to a ranking CAA official, to 
onvenience of owners of personal and executive type craft in the Ashland 
} because it was “relatively inexpensive to develop.” 
Ler. I would like to talk briefly to the national airport plan 
then on the specific problem Mr. Hemphill will testify on that. 
the present time there is a thorough revision of the national 
ort plan under way in which we are reviewing carefully all of the 
ects which have been included in the plan and the justification for 
m; the idea being to insure that there are no unnecessary or unwar- 
ted airports in the plan. We hope to come up with the revised 
shortly, which we feel will provide a better basis for national 
ning than we have had before. 

Hempuiiy, I would like Mr. Paul Stafford, Chief of the Plan- 
ng Division of the Office of Airports, to reply to the statement on 
rdele. 

\lfr. Srarrorp. The Cordele Airport consists of three 5,000-foot 

nways which were constructed for military use during World War II. 
This airport is now owned and being used by the city of Cordele, a 
town of approximately 10,000 people. The airport is also being used 
on itinerant training flights by Air Force aircraft based at other airports 
within this area. ‘The allocation of $12,500 was for the lighting of 
one runway and repair of pavement. Data from the Census Bureau 
show that more than 900 persons are employed in 27 manufacturing 
oncerns in the city of Cordele. This is more than 25 percent of the 
total labor force. 

\ir. CLevencer. Are there any questions? 

\lr. Bow. What air carrier service do they have at Cordele? 
\ir. Srarrorp. Southern Airways. The certificate is Moultrie, but 

would serve both towns. 

Mr. Bow. They do not have any regular flights in and out of 
Cordele, do they? 

Mr. Srarrorp. The service is into Moultrie now. They will be 
transferred to Cordele and serve the two towns from one airport. 

Mr. Bow. The justifications for Cordele showed that there was 
industry and manufacturing at that locale. Do you claim that? 

Mr. Srarrorp. I am not familiar with the amount of industry there. 

Mr. Bow. This investigation says: 


( 
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Although the justification cites the existence of industry and manufacturing 
the locale of this airport, Cordele and Crisp County are predominantly agri 
tural. Such industry and manufacture as exists there is of minor significans 

Mr. Hempeuiiy. The primary justification tor the changing of | 
plan was the reactivation or taking over by the Air Force of { 
Moultrie Field. The airport at Ashland was constructed primar 
to serve executive type and cargo plane required and serving the need; 
of the area away from the Huntington airport 

Mr. CLtevencer. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Rooney. First | should like to point out that this investig 
report was made at the request of this committee in the last Cong: 
and that this investigation was initiated on the Ist of July 1952 


SoLiciTATION OF CxLarms Unper Freperaut Arrport Act sy CAA 
EMPLOYEES 


I should now like to ask whether or not your organization solicits 
business or drums up business with regard to section 17 claims? 

Mr. Hempuity. No, sir, we do not, as far as the Washington offic: 
is concerned. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you at any time? 

Mr. Hempuityu. Not that I am aware of. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE 


Mr. Rooney. Last fall, at the request of the committee, the execu- 
tive secretary to the committee called at your Los Angeles office and 
examined certain files there which pertained to the Orange Count 


Calif., claim. First the file contained a form letter dated the 10th o! 
February 1949, signed by the Civil Aeronautics Administration district 
airport engineer, and addressed to cities and counties owning publi 
airports, advising that the Civil Aeronautics Administration could 
render assistance to public agencies in the preparation of requests for 
reimbursements for costs incurred in repairing an area or facility on a 
public airport damaged by Federal agencies. Is that a correct 
statement? 

Mr. Hempuiiyi. I donot know. Ihave not seen the letter. Offhand 
I would judge 

Mr. Rooney. If I show you this mimeographed copy, which 
I shall now read into the record, I wonder what your answer will be 

Mr. Hempuitt. I do not have a doubt it was put out. 

Mr. Rooney. It reads as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Civit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
February 10, 1949 
To: Cities and counties owning public airports. 
Subject: Publie Law 840, 80th Congress. 

Section 17 of the Federal Airport Act has been amended to permit the Civi 
Aeronautics Administration to render necessary assistance to public agencies 
in the preparation of requests for reimbursement for costs incurred in repairing 
an are { or facility on a publie airport which is or was substantially damaged by 
Federal agencies. 

A copy of Public Law 840 is enclosed for your information. Part 560 of the 
regulations dealing with section 17 of the act has been amended as published 
in the Federal Register on October 21, 1948. Copies of the regulations are 
not available in this office for distribution at this time. 
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that we may be of assistance to cities and counties owning airport 
ich were substantially damaged by Federal agencies, it is requested 
bmit the following information at your earliest convenience. provided 









submit a request for reimbursement 
Name of airport 
9. Airport area or facility damaged. 
When did the damage occur? 
Has the area or facility been repaired? 
Approximate cost of repairs made 
6. Estimated cost of rehabilitation or repairs required. 
\ffice will be pleased to assist you in the preparation of an eligible request 
furnish any additional information you desire. 
Very truly yours, 








t 









H. K. Frrepuanp, 
District A rport Engineer. 












What have vou to say about that? 
\ir. Hempuiiy. Prior to the enactment of Public Law 840 we had 
order out not to even mention section 17 to any community; that 
would have to prepare their own requests and submit them to 
\dministration, and we would review it. If it was improper we 
ld tell them so and we would give them no assistance whatsoever 
he preparation of their claim. 
Public Law 840 as passed by Congress, more or less as it was inter- 
.d, gave the Administrator the authority to assist agencies in the 
ission of their section 17 claims. I have no information of 











going out and soliciting any claims. 
Mir. Roonrny. We have gone into the matter of alleged soliciting 

‘claims practically every year, as I recall it, and always we were 
sured, “Oh, no. There was no solicitation of claims on our part 

i: 

Would you say that this letter is a solicitation of claims? 
Mr. Hempuity. It could well be interpreted in such manner 
Mr. Roonry. All richt. 

Now on the 17th of May 1949, by a letter dated that day Mr. W. H. 
Nichols of Orange County, Calif., advised the Civil Aeronautics 
(Administration that the runway lights at Orange County were left in 
ad shape and made necessary the expenditure of over $1,000 in parts 
alone to get them in working order. He also stated: 


It oceurs to me that there might be other items which cou d be covered too. 





































shall put this letter in the record. Perhaps I had better read it 
at this time: 
















ORANGE County, Cauir., SANTA ANA, May 17, 1949. 






My J K Hr KS, 
lirport Management Consultant, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








Sacramento so 





PAR JOE: I was in the office the other day but you were in 

( i not take up the matter of Federal aid with respect to any damage done the 
ort while in possession of the United States Army 

[ had occasion to consult with Mr. Henkel regarding the lawsuit to be heard 

May 26 versus Martin and Hager which has to do with a review ot the exclusive 

» here and at that time told Mr. Logg of my desire to obtain aid. He stated 

I might apply for aid with respect to the runway lights which were left in bad 

ape and made necessary the expenditure of over $1,000 in parts alone to get 

in working order. It occurs to me that there might be other items which 

ld be covered too and thought it in order to make one application covering all 

the damage. Perhaps we could include something for the administration building. 

Anyhow, I would like to get the thing rolling and would appreciate assistance in 

the matter so that the request when formally signed and delivered to you will 
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include only those things which are in line with established procedure and conforng 
with the intent ot the relief measure. 
Yours very truly, 







W. H. Nicuots 


Now following this letter in the file is another letter dated February 
11, 1952, to the chairman of the Board of Supervisors of Orang, 
County, stating as follows: 







This office has reviewed the requests submitted by the county of Orang 
Calif., on November 3, 1949, in the sum of $199,438.40. 


That is after this letter in which he said that the damage would come 


to approximately $1,000. Opposite that in this file is found in 
the following: 


INK 















Our recommendation. 





The letter further stated that they were now in a position to recon. 
mend $53,604, which is the amount finally appropriated. Further 
it is re ported that as of September 2, 1952, no work had been started 
on this airport. 

Now it is my contention that the claim was solicited, contrary to 

whi at you say; and that the first estimate of $1,000, plus the statement 

“It occurs to me there might be other items ‘which could be covered 
too,”’ certainly should never have led to the approval of an amount of 
$53,604 as of September 2 last. 

What have you to say about that, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Rooney, this is a report which I would like to look 
into and furnish the committee with an independent investigation 
regarding the background and facts, as we find them. 

Mr. Rooney. You will not get any better investigation than this 
one. Our executive secretary is a former FBI investigator and he 
knows how to investigate, and he has furnished us with copies of the 
letters. 

Mr. Len. I do not question the letters or the accuracy of the files 

Mr. Rooney. It sets forth that a claim for this airport was ap- 
proved in the amount of $53,604 as of September 2 last. 

Mr. Hempuiuu. All I can say now, without looking into my records, 
is there was a claim filed with the Washington office as far as we know 
of $199,438. The Washington office reviewed the regional submission 
and district comments, and so forth, and the final amount certified to 
Congress by the Civil Aeronautics Administration was $53,604. 

Mr. Rooney. Exactly. And that was subsequent to a letter such 
as this one of May 17, 1949, talking about $1,000 worth of damages 

Mr. CLevenGer. I would say as chairman of the committee that 
I would like a statement from Mr. Lee on the policy of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Would you recommend to this com- 
mittee claims of the type that have been discussed here this morning 
and which we have on two prior occasions said would be the last? 
Wasn't that the language, Mr. Rooney? We have had claims here, 
gentlemen, where the men who have presented them could not look 
up at me sitting across the table. 

It is a strange thing that in some areas they would be approved 
almost in full for the amounts asked and then on the’ others they 
seemed to be cut sometimes to 25 percent of what they asked for. 

Some of these claims are so ridiculous that they could not be pre- 
sented with a straight face across this table. I am telling you that, 
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nd I think anybody who sat here with us for the last 3 or 4 years will 
[ really felt sorry for the man from the Bureau who presented 
claims to us because he knew they were ridiculous, as we know 
Yet, here was a claim proposed and we had nothing else to do but 
them. I think they were frivolous, and many of them were just 
ulous as claims to be presented to a committee where we would 
have to appropriate the money to pay for them when you fellows get 
the appropriation. I just wonder if you are going to try to set up 















I more. 
\ir. Lex. Mr. Chairman, under the present language as it exists 
lay the last claim has been filed. It had to be filed prior to July 1, 
52. As you know, this responsibility was given to us. We did 
it it. We have continuously attempted to review the claims 
to determine the amounts which would be validly allowable 
the statute. 
lhe reductions have been substantial in the claims that are origi- 
presented. Only the actual expenditures of the communities 
iived are reimbursed. I do feel that a conscientious job has been 
in trying to interpret the statute strictly and to limit the claims 
iose which the Congress intended by that statute to be paid. 
r, CLEVENGER. Now I will ask you just one other question. I 
restate my question in a little different form. 
What is or will be the position of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
relative to the legislation extending the filing of these claims? 
\ir. Lex. Mr. Chairman, that is a question which the Administra- 
i policy has not been established on. Our position in the past has 
been to carry out the duties which have been given to us by the 
Congress and not to seek any further enlargement of our responsibili- 























Mr. Ctevencer. I think if you did, in the light of this testimony 
ym Orange County, Calif., you would be doing the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration a terrific damage. 










SoLIcITING OF Prosects By CAA EMPLOYEES 





\ir. Roonry. Mr. Chairman, we have had just one example. 
There is another glaring example contained in this investigative 
report which I would like to read into the record. 
Mr. Citevencer. Thatisright. You may doso. 




















GREATER CINCINNATI AIRPORT 





Mr. Roonry. This reads as follows: 









GREATER CINCINNATI AIRPORT, 
Covington, Ky. 
The Greater Cincinnati Airport was not one of those of which a study was made. 
However, a conference concerning this airport which occurred within earshot of 
embers of this staff in October 1952 at Louisivile, Ky, between the DAE and 
he manager of the airport, indicates the measures sometimes taken by CAA to 
ire the filing of an application for Federal aid. 

The DAE asserted information had come to his attention from two different 
sources, the reliability of which he could not doubt, to the effect that the airport 
manager had made statements to certain unnamed third persons indicating he 
was not interested in applying for Federal aid. The DAE said he could not permit 
such an attitude to be maintained by the airport manager of one of the largest 
airports in the State; that such comments would sooner or later come to the 
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attention of bis regional office superiors in Chicago and that thev would de 
an explanation from him; that such an attitude constitutes a definite refl 


ol is administration of the Federal-aid airport program in t 


e 
he “‘simnlv can’t have i 

The DAE told the airport manager that the reason he had wanted to se¢ 
was to discuss this matter, so that they could iron out any differences that 
exist between them sider any complaints that he might have about tl 
gram or the manner of its administration in Kentucky with the view of ¢ 
ing any further public utterances by him in derrogation of the program 
airport manager replied to the effect that he certainly could not truthfu 
accused of not being interested in Federal funds for development of project 


I 
$25.000 we ec: do cheaper without Fed a 
I 


is airport nless in eonnection with smaller projects—‘‘Any project | 


But ‘‘Anvone who told 


vasn’t interested in Federal funds is ju * I’ve been ac 
] } 


f not being interested in $50.000 Federa rn “y don’t anvbody b 


DAE made reference to an earlier discussion of a potential project 
e construction of a nev sargo building expected to cost a total of $ 
said, ‘ * * but wher e specifically ash uu if you want in the pr 
No” * * * and we hear about tl other things vou have 


you say . 


hat am I to think?”’ 

Who is this DAE? 

Mr. Srarrorp. Hugh Carr. 
Mr. Rooney. It continues on: 


The DAE then said | ad heard that the Airport Board was goin? ahe: 
iction of tl ‘ ilding and could not understand why an apy 
ederal aid had not n e He said he had dise d the matter wit 

: Airport 1 and had been assure he Board was inter 


deral aid for the constn 
‘ obtained adva 
square feet of cargo building a, and 
he could borrow funds for the construction of 
He said, “Our credit is good—it’s damn gi 
k expecte is to anyway.”’ He ad 
relativel limited Federal fun 
iscal vear 1954 appropr 
king apron—which 
wl ich he wo ld be 


this econferens » ne inaucible 
DAE ¢ the airport manager discussed the nature of the j 
l could be ffered for t! arro buildin: 

The airport manager asked, ‘‘What kind of letter do you want? What shall I 

sav for justification?’’ 
he DAE replied, ‘“‘Well, get letters from those cargo carriers asking you for 
space re 

The airport manager said, “I have guarantees from Delta and from * * * 
finaudible].’ 

In a subsequent interview the same day with the airport manager by members 
of this staff concerning possible projects at his airport for which he intended to 
request Federal aid, he stated that he had that morning “decided to apply”’ for 
Federal funds to build a cargo building as a result of the conference with the DA] 
With respect to other pertinent details of his conversation with the DAE, he 
confirmed them as noted above 

It has been ascertained that a tentative program for fiscal year 1954 for the 
State of Kentucky which was prepared by the CAA on October 3, 1952, calls for 
Federal participation in the construction of cargo buildings at the Greater Cin- 
cinnati Airport to the extent of an estimated $35,000 in Federal funds. The 
program reflects that Federal aid is also tentatively programed for the construc- 

on of an airplane parking apron to the extent of $15,000 in Federal funds. 


Would you say that that was the way to run this operation, Mr. 


») 
Lee ! 
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ir. Lew. Certainly 1 am surprised by the contents of that report, 
\r. Rooney, and I hope to have an opportunity to look into it and 
| out what our part has been in this project. Naturally our posi- 
; not that of soliciting funds. Our position is to administer the 
s it was set out, and that is to provide assistance to communities 








act 
where it is required. 

Vir. ROONEY. If | were the Administrator, on the basis of the report 
which L have just read into the record, | would cut the Greater 
Cincinnati Airport right out of the budget, which we n ay aaiake hin hes 








in the next month or so. 
\ir. Ler. Certainly, Mr. Rooney, on the basis of the information 


vii 


which is contained in that report, | would agree with you 











EXTENSION OF AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 





\Ir. CLeEvENGER. Now we have language changes on page 37 of the 
committee print. Is this an extension of 3 years in the time that 





funds are to be obligated? 
Mr. Basnicut. The change extends the years that the funds may 







he obligated. 
Mir. Lee. The act has already been amended to extend the expire- 
tion date to 1958. 







INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT 









Mr. Ctevencer. You are asking for an increase of 46 man-years 
of employment in this. Do you want to make some comments on 
that? 

Mr. Hempuiuu. The increase in man-hours for fiscal year 1954 of 
44 positions is based upon a requested increase in the size of the 
program of almost 100 percent. It is felt also that we need to do 
more inspection of construction in the field after the projects actually 
get underway, feeling that we will save both the sponsor and the 
Federal Government some of the construction money by picking up 
and advising the sponsor of the necessary corrections that should be 
made in the design and to meet conditions as they arise in the field. 

We are also faced with carrying out the regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Labor on minimum wage rates. 

Mr. Ctevencer. On what page of your justifications is this extra 
employment shown? 

Mr. Basnient. Page 328, sir. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Are there any questions on that? 

Mr. Bow. Not on that item, sir. I have some questions, however, 
before we finish this report. 

Mr. CLevencer. Why do you not take it up now? 

































Priorities AccorpED TO Progects UNpER FreprrRAL-AIp AIRPOR’ 
PROGRAM 






Mr. Bow. All right. Mr. Lee, on this proposed Federal airport 
program which you submitted to us, as a new member of the committee 
[ am not very familiar with the report. How ean you determine the 
priorities that you have given these warious projects? 

Mr. Lee. We have certain criteria set up for the administration of 
the airport program. In those criteria we set up certain general 
standards by which a project will qualify for Federal assistance. 
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Mr. Bow. Under this proposed Federal-aid airport program which 
is submitted as of March 6, 1953, there is nothing here to indicate thp 
priorities with which you intend to take up these various projects, 
is there 

Mr. Lex. No, sir. There is not in that document which you hays 
there. That is based on the requested appropriation level, and it 
includes the projects qualifying in various States. In certain States 
we have greater shortages or greater deficiencies in the airports in 
we have in others. We are naturally held to the State-apportion- 
ment formula, so that in some cases there are airports which would 
not be included. 

Mr. Hempnuitu. I might state that any change in the level of the 
program would require a complete reworking of the program because 
of the State formulas which the law requires. A cut in the appropri- 
ation of a certain amount would be distributed among all States, and 
we would have to rework the program in order to take that cut spread. 


CONTROL-TOWER LANDINGS 


Mr. Bow. In these airports which are now programed, would it 
difficult at all for you to furnish us with your control-tower landi: 
at the airports? 

Mr. Lex. We have all of that information readily available. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have with that the percentages of commercial, 
military, and private? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. The classification is by ‘Air carrier, itinerant,” 
which is broken down into “Air Force,” “Navy,” and “Civil”; and 
“Local,” which is broken down into ‘Air Force,” “Navy,” and “Civil.” 

Mr. Bow. In your programing do you give particular consideration 
to military use? 

Mr. Ler. Well, the overall use of the field is what is governing 
We are primarily charged with providing a system of airports for civil 
use. 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Ler. However, the capacity of the airport must be determined 
by the overall use with which it is used. 


FACILITIES AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Mr. Bow. Having in mind Columbus, Ohio—which, incidentalls 
is not in my district—as I understand it, there are about 20,000 tota 
landings there, in a month 11,000 of which are military aircraft. 
that given consideration in your determination of the work that 
should be done? 

Mr. Hempuitt. It is given some consideration. As long as you 
mentioned Columbus, it might be interesting to note one of our 
projects at Columbus. I believe it is the North American factory 
there that is producing planes for the Navy. 

Mr. Bow. Sabrejets. 

Mr. Hempnitu. Yes. It needed a longer runway. The Navy 
came over to our office and we had a considerable discussion with 
the m as to the proper approach that could be made. We, with the 
Federal funds, extended the runway to the limit required for civil 
aviation. 
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The Navy picked up from there and put on the extra length over 
and above civil requirements to meet the military requirements. We 

done that at several places—quite a few places. 

\ir. Lex. That is our standing policy that we will build only 

ties to the extent required for civil use. 

Mr. Bow. And you do not give consideration to the fact that the 

vest military depot that the United States has is located right at 

ield? 
(r. Hempxtty. We do not use our funds to construct military 
ities. We construct the maximum civil facilities. They can be 
ed by the military under the terms of the agreement with the 
munity which we enter into when we give them Federal funds. 
can be used by the military services to that extent. If the 
tary wants something above that, then they can construct that 
iselves. We think the existence of the depot there has a very 
ortant bearing on the volume of traffic which has to be taken into 
nsideration in the facilities to be provided and the amount of 
ey spent on the airport. 

\ir. Bow. I understand you are building a new tower there now. 

\ir. HempHitu. Yes. 

\lr. Bow. The present tower was inadequate? 
ir. HempuHtiy. Yes; it was inadequate and unsafe. 

sow. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

r, Coon. No questions. 

\r. CLevencer. I might just. direct a little amplification of Mr. 
Bow’s last questions. Does this present consideration give weight to 
this claim of some peril or navigation hazard at the port of Columbus 

ause of the location of that tower? What is the other proposition, 
ny, that they are presenting you with presently for safety? 

. Hempariiyi. What other factors? 

ir. CLevencer. Yes. What other improvement is the city of 
olumbus seeking to pay for? 
Mr. Bow. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr, CLevencrEr. Yes. 

\{r. Bow. Is there a relocation of a good many of the runways and 
tower in a new location? 

HempuiLy. Yes, sir. That is the ultimate goal there. It is 
leave the old administration area which is off to the corner of the 
ld and start in a central and a proper area a new terminal facility 
ch will be adequate. 

lr. Bow. Which will require the purchase of some additional land, 
s | understand it, at this time? 

\ir. Hempuity. I believe so. We have initiated the first unit of 
new administration building by building the control tower, which 
ultimately be a part of the administration building, but which is a 

e standing unit now. We will come out of that with the rest of the 
dministration building. At the port of Columbus we propose in the 

ntative program $380,000 to start work on the new terminal area, 
grading, drainage, and some paving, and bringing utilities into the 
paving area. 

Mr. Bow. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ctevencer. I just want to know what the developments are. 

\ir. Hempniiy. The administration area is so located with the 

timate development of the complete airport—we have in mind they 


Le 
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should have parallel runways there to take care of the traffic, and this 
new administration building is so situated as to fit in with tha; 
development 

Mr. Bow. I think it is interesting. I was told by the operators q 
Columbus that if the Federal group—that is, the Army and Nay 
paid for the regular landing field, they would have an income of aboy 
$395,000 a vear, which would be adequate for them without Feder; 
aid. Do you concur with that statement? 

Mr. Hempuiiy. $395,000 will not run an airport the size of Co- 
lumbus. I do not know whether they have any additional revenues 
or not, but $395,000 will not do it, I do not believe. I know it w 
not provide for capital improvements on the airport. 


Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


INCREASES IN FUNDS FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. CLievencer. Do you want to make any comment on thes 
increases by area or just let them ride in the justification? That is 01 
page 37. You have the United States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgi 
Islands. 

Mr. Hempuitt. All of the increases are more or less directly relate 
to the increase in the size of the construction program. If the pro- 
gram is authorized at the requested level the additional administratiy: 
funds will be needed to carry out a proper administration of th: 
program. 

Mr. CLevencer. You figure them on a pro rata basis? 

Mr. Hempui.u. Yes, sir. I might state, not on a prorated basis 
because we have almost 100-percent increase in our construction and 
a 15-percent increase in personnel, and roughly about a 10-percent 
increase in other services. 


Turspay, Marcu 10, 1953 
Mr. Cievencer. Before we proceed, there are a few questions 
Mr. Bow has a couple, as does Mr. Preston, about a subject we hav 
already covered. 


ALLOCATION OF Funps UnprerR Freperat Arrpeorr Act 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I should like to refer back to the 
Federal Airport Act. I have just a few questions. I went over this 
material last night, and a few things came to my mind which I would 
like to have cleared up if I may. 

Mr. Lee, for the benefit of myself and perhaps the new members of 
the committee, could you tell us briefly something about the allocation 
of funds to the various States and the formula which is used? 

Mr. Ler. Seventy-five percent of the funds appropriated ar 
allocated in accordance with a formula to the States. This formula 
is set out in the Federal Airport Act. 

The State allocations are based on population and area, and certain 
other factors which are set forth in the act. Twenty-five percent of 
the funds are allocated at the discretion of the Administrator to th 
most urgent projects. The distribution of funds is governed by 
section 6 of the Federal Airport Act which states that 75 percent of 
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the amount thereof available for projects in the several States shall 
apportioned by the Administrator among the several States, 
-half in the proportion which the population of each State bears 
9 the total population of all the States and one-half in the proportion 
h the area of the State bears to the total area of all States 
\ir. Bow. Then the 25 percent is used as a discretionary fuad? 


Mi LEE. Yes, sir. 
sow. There is nothing in this report which you have submitted 
is which shows which States nave received discretionary funds 
») 
Not in that report. [can make that information available 
to the committee. 
Nii Bow ] think it would be well if you would do So. 
\ir. Bow. Now, do I understand that any reductions or cuts made 
by this committee would be prorated on all projects that are submitted 
this report that vou have given to us? 
Mr. Lex. Not necessarily. If a smaller amount were appropriated, 
then an attempt would be made to allocate that amount in accordance 
with the formula to the highest priority projects. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PRIORITY FOR VARIOUS PROJECTS 


Mr. Bow. Do you have a list of your high-priority projects that 
could be submitted so that we would know what you consider as 
high-priority projects? 

Mr. Ler. That information is developed later when the total 
amount of the appropriation is determined. 

\ir. Bow. The point I am trying to make is this: It seems to me 
we are making every effort now to reduce the expenses of this Govern- 
ment and, of course, to protect defense projects, and it would seem 
to me your high priority would be those projects which may have 
something to do with the defense program. 


WICHITA AIRPORT 


[ would like to go to Wichita, Kans., first. In Wichita there is an 
allocation of $250,000. Am I correct in my assumption that the 
military took over the airport at Wichita and that is the reason for 
the new airport? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And when the military took over the airport at Wichita, 
do you recall how much they paid the city of Wichita for that airport? 

Mr. Ler. I do not have that information with me. 

Mr. Bow. The information I was able to get last night was that it 
was somewhere around $12 million. Does that sound reasonable to 
vou? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Under those circumstances, if the city of Wichita 
received $12 million, would that be a sufficient amount for them to 
carry on the building of their new airport? 

Mr. Ler. As I understand it, that was to be allocated to the 
construction of the landing area, the apron, runways, and so forth 
for the new airport. 


31294—53——_14 
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Mr. Bow. And that would pretty well take care of the first year’s 
work; would it not? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

(The following information wassubsequently supplied for the record: 

The Department of Justice on behalf of the Air Force brought condemnatio; 
suit against the city of Wichita, Kans., to acquire the old municipal airport 
The award of the court as a result of this condemnation suit to the city of Wichitg 


was $9,410,146. Information presently available reveals that the Air Force 
has paid to the city of Wichita approximately $6,000,000. 


RENO AIRPORT 


Mr. Bow. Now let us go to Reno, Nev., for the purpose of checking 
a few of the airports. 

Here is a matter of Federal funds of $592,000. As I understand it. 
Reno, Nev., is now owned by the United Airlines. 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. And the United Airlines have been operating it. What 
is the reason in these critical times we have now that we could not 
permit United to continue to operate the airport out there? 

Mr. Ler. The plans of the city of Reno have been to take over th 
airport and operate it as a public rors rather than as a private 
airport. It would be available for the National Guard operations and 
other operations which cannot now be placed upon a private airport 

Mr. Bow. In reply to some of the questions yesterday, I was told 
that the question of military necessity did not come into this program: 
that you were simply planning for civilian aircraft, and the question 
of providing for military aircraft was one for the military to tak 
care of. 

Mr. Len. Any facility such as additional runway length which is 
required solely by the military would be provided for by the milit: ary; 
yes sir. 

Mr. Bow. Is there any reason why some arrangement could 
be made by the Nevada National Guard and United for use by the 
Nevada National Guard of that airport? 

Mr. Len. I believe there is a statutory restriction on the expendi- 
ture of military funds on private property which would not permit 
them to proceed with their installations which are financed by military 
funds. 

Mr. Bow. What does the Air National Guard use now as their base? 

Mr. Lex. I am not prepared to answer that question. 

Mr. Bow. But they do have an Air National Guard in Nevada? 

Mr. Les. I believe so. 

Mr. Bow. It seems to me where we have a private airport operating 
in the field, in these critical times, that here is another $592,000 that 
perhaps we could save and let them continue to operate that field for 
their own benefit. 

GRAND CANYON AIRPORT 


Now let us go to Arizona, to the Grand Canyon. What can you 
tell us about that? That is $175,000 of Federal funds. 

Mr. Ler. There is a certain amount of legislative history behind 
the Grand Canyon project whereby the Department of the Interior 
was designated as a sponsor in airport development, and it was indi- 
cated in the congressional intent last year that this airport was to be 
constructed. 
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Mr. Bow. The airport is there now at Valle. 

\ir. Len. It would have to be enlarged to be made available for 
modern transport-type aircraft. 

Mr. Bow. DC-—3’s go in there now. 

\ir. Len. Yes; but there are very limited facilities there for handling 
sport-type aircraft which they expect to use to handle the recrea- 
trade there. 

Bow. In this project the sponsor is the Federal Government 

itching funds; is not that correct? 
Ler. Yes, sir. 

Bow. So the total of $286,000, taking the sponsors funds of 
11,000 and Federal funds of $175,000, is, in fact, all Federal funds? 

Mr. Lex. That is correct. 

Vr. Bow. And this is to be built only for the purpose of accom- 
odating the tourist trade that goes to Grand Canyon; is that not 
orrect? 

Mr. Lex. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. And at the present time TWA does operate DC-3’s into 
nat field? 

Mr. Ler. TWA operates into Valle Airport, which is 31 miles south 
he canyon. This project is for the development of a new airport 

Tusayan Airport, which is nearer to the canyon rim. 

‘-- Bow. How much closer to the canyon? 

. Lex. Approximately 31 miles. 

. Bow. It is 31 miles closer to the canyon? 
.. Len. I believe so. 

3ow. Then it would be right at the canyon? 

Len. Yes, sir. 

Bow. I have gone into the Valle Airport, and I think it is 
ry adequate for the purpose. They have large buses that come 
wn to the airport to take passengers up to the canyon. And, as 
say, DC-3’s now go in there. So it seems to me there is another 

$286,000 of Federal funds that is only for tourist trade, and it seems 

e to be somewhat out of step with the idea we have now of trying 
to reduce expenditures of that kind. It has nothing at all to do with 
our defense, and it seems to me it is unnecessary at this time. 

Those are just a few items I was able to check in the length of time 
| had last night, but it seems to me perhaps this report contains a 
number of similar items. And I am disturbed to think if cuts are 
made against this item, that they would also go against very important 
projects which may be necessary to the national defense and the build- 
ing of projects that are vital to the Nation. 

That is all I have at this time, but I am very much concerned 
bout it. 

Mr. Cuevencrer. Do you want to make any comment, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lex. Just on the question of this Grand Canyon project. 
The National Park Service was designated as a sponsor and was 
allocated funds by congressional action in the last Congress and, on 
the basis of the legislative intent which was shown by that action, 
this project was included in our 1954 tentative program. 

\ir. Bow. Was there some action by the Secretary of Commerce, 
ither Secretary Sawyer or Secretary Weeks, limiting your operations 
to those which might be connected with the national defense in some 
manner? 
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Mr. Ler. Yes. We put out certain guides for the inclusion 
airports in the plan in past years, such as related to the nationa 
fense or were closely related to the essential national economy, al 
is only in certain exceptional cases such as this where an airport hg 
been singled out in past discussions that we have gone as far as t} 

Mr. Bow. May I ask one further question? 

In these cases in the proposed program that you have submitt, 
us, Mr. Lee, do all of the communities have their funds available no 

Mr. Ler. I have been informed they have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. In each instance? 


Mr. Ler. Yes, sir 


Monpay, Marcu 9, 1953 


FeEDERAL Arp To ArrPoRT PROGRAM, FEDERAL AIRPORT Ac1 
(LIQUIDATION OF ConTRACT AUTHORIZATION ) 


Amounts available for liquidation of contract authorization 


2actual | 1953 estimat 
ropriation or estimate $10, 000, 000 $5, 500, 000 
i to contract authorization — 10, 000, 000 —5, 500, 000 


Obligations incurred 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, irt of year $19, 618, 858 
sferre¢ Federal-aid airport program, 
al Airport Act, Civil Aeronautics Administration”’ 10, 000, 000 $5, 500, 000 


Ons Lransi« 


rotal expenditures 29, 618, 858 5, 500, 000 


tures are distributed as follows 
appropriations to liquidate prior year contract 
uthorizatior \ 
dut of prior authorization 


5, 500, 000 


29, 618, 85S 


Mr. CLevencer. Now we have Federal-aid airport progran 
Federal Airport Act (liquidation of contract authorization), on page 41 
of the committee print and page 331 of the justifications. There is a 
request for $30,200,000 for 1953 fiscal vear appropriation and _ foi 
$9,000,000 when second supplemental funds are included. What 
were the total expenditures for the first 6 months of this fiscal year? 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Basnicur. The total expenditures for the first 6 months of 
this year amounted to $17,078,000. 

Mr. Cirevencer. Have all contract authorities been used and funds 
appropriated to date for this purpose been obligated? 

Mr. BasniGur. The contract authority has been merged in with the 
funds appropriated; and by the close of this fiscal year the total 
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t of contract authority and new-program cash available willbe 
d 
CLEVENGER. What is the situation presently? 
HempPHILL. At the present time we have about $8,500,000 of 
horization and cash not actually obligated. 
ir. CLevENGER. How much will the expenditures be in the fiscal 
1954? 
HempuHILL. We estimate that our expenditures in fiscal year 
ill be approximately $31,300,000. 
CLEVENGER. Then you expect to expend your whole appropria- 


HempuiLu. No, sir. Of that expenditure of $31,300,000, 
00 OOO Ww ill be on prior year obligations; $1,100,000 on fiscal vear 
appropriation. The rest of it will be obligated but not expended. 
CLEVENGER. That is all. 
» there any questions? 
i'r. Bow. None, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Coon. No. 


Turespay, Marcu 10, 1953. 


CiLaims UNpER FeprERAL Arrport Act 


Mr. Presron. Mr. Lee, I understand that the funds heretofore 
ppropriated to pay claims filed under section 17 of the Federal Air- 

t Act will be recovered by the Treasury as of June 30, 1953, under 
ruage covered in the various and sundry bills, both supple- 


lang 


nental and regular, passed by the Congress. Is that true? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, Mr. Preston. Public Law 343 of the 81st Congress 
provided that “for the purposes of section 17 of the Federal Airport 
\ct as amended, the date of the enactment hereof’’—and I would like 

nsert parenthetically that was October 10, 1949—‘“shall be con- 


’ 


ed as the date of termination of the war.’ 
In the 82d Congress, Publie Law 45, which was approved June 2, 
51, stated that 
uest for reimbursement of the cost of rehabilitation or repair of a public 
filed under section 17 of the Federal Airport Act shall be considered by the 
tary unless filed prior to July 1, 1951, and the Secretary shall make no cer- 
on to Congress after July 1, 1952, of the actual or estimated cost of such 
itation or repair. 
The subsequent dates for payment tie into the public laws which 
referred to here and place a limitation of June 30, 1953, as the last 
late upon which payments can be made under existing law. 
\Mr. Preston. Even where contracts have been let and work is 
nder way? 
Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Presron. That, in effect, leaves us hanging in the middle of 
he stream. 
\r. Lex. Well, there has been a total of $7,795,711 appropriated 
inder section 17 for the rehabilitation and repair of airports. Of 


this amount, there will be approximately $3 million which will be 


expended by June 30, 1953. 
Mr. Preston. What is the reason for that? 





Mr. Ler. The reason is the length of time required to complete the 
work of repair and rehabilitation. These sums do not become finally 
due until the work is completed, at which time the local agencies ay, 
reimbursed for their expenditures, and the normal course of airport 
repair has taken, usually, in excess of 1 year; that is, from the date o 
the signing of the contract until the final date of reimbursement 

Mr. Preston. Is it not also true that in the years that have int 
vened since 1949, lighting fixtures were a very scarce article—runy 
lights? 

Mr. Lez. Yes. There have been delays in various materials fo 
construction. 

Mr. Preston. Such as cables? 

Mr. Ler. Lights, copper wiring, and some shortage of steel neces. 
sary for repairs. 

Mr. Preston. I have had some experience with this thing. It so 
happened that the airport in my home county filed an applicatio: 
for a small amount of money—some $41,000—to enable us to set up 
this airport, and I do know that the Atlanta regional-office emplovees 
county officials, and State officials in my home county did not vigor- 
ously move along to get estimates in on engineer work, and the: 
was delay locally—not on the part of the CAA but on the part of 
our own Officials. And that, I understand, is true in other places 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And there has not been the full cooperation at 
local level that there really should have been. Nevertheless, thes: 
agencies filed claims under a law passed by Congress. The limitation 
on the expenditure of the funds was not imposed by the original : 
but, rather, by the Appropriations Committee. 

Now, do you feel that language should be adopted that would 
extend the time that we could expend funds already appropriated in 
order that contracts might be completed and reimbursement made to 
the various subdivisions carrying on this work? Do you share that 
feeling? 

Mr. Ler. Well, we are anxious to carry out the program as the 
Congress desires. These projects have been undertaken in good faith 
by the communities, and they are incurring obligations and will incur 
obligations on the basis of the authority which has already been given 
to us and to them, and they will be without any source of reimburse- 
ment for those obligations if the present language stands. 

Mr. Preston. I did not think the Congress should have passed 
section 17 of the Federal Airport Act in the beginning. I think it 
constituted a windfall in many cases. Perhaps there were a few cases 
here and there where there was some justification for it, but by and 
large it did amount to a windfall to local communities. But since 
we did pass it, I think Congress should carry out the intention of the 
act and should not renege on communities that are actually carrying 
forward the work now and that will not be able to complete the work 
by June 30 of this year. 

And I hope the committee, in its wisdom, will adopt language which 
is restrictive enough that the act is not opened up to the filing of 
further claims at all, but that the contracts now being carried out can 
be completed and the various subdivisions reimbursed. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Lee, if we cut off expenditures on June 
30, the chances are that we will have unexpended almost one-quarter 
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of the total funds appropriated by Congress for this purpose; is not 
that true? 

Mr. Len. Yes, sir. It will be, in fact, almost 40 percent of the total. 

Mr. Preston. But we are speaking as of today? 

Mr. Len. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You have $3 million unexpended as of today. Assum- 
ing you are able to complete some of this work between now and 
June 30 and settle up some of the contracts, 25 percent would be con- 
servative, to say the least; would it not? 

Mr. Lex. Yes, sir. The figure I mentioned of $3 million is our 
estimate of the amount that will be still unpaid as of June 30, 1953. 

Mr. Preston. As of June 30, 1953? 

Mr. Lex. Yes, sir. 

\(r. Presron. It is almost 50 percent, then. You said it would be 
10 percent. I think that requires some action on the part of Congress 
to rectify this injustice that is about to occur. 

One more question. How many claims are uncompleted or incom- 
plete or unreimbursed or will be as of June 30? 

Mr. Lex. The best estimate we have at the present time is between 
{0 and 50 will be uncompleted as of June 30, 1953. 

\Mr. CLevencrer. How many of those are over 1 year old? 

Mr. Lzeez. I do not have that information available. I could supply 
it for the record. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF PuBLic AIRPORTS, TERRITORY} 


ALASKA 


Obligations by objects 


vctual | 1953 estims 


{nalusis of ¢ rpenditures 
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Obligations by activities 


CLEVENGER. If there are no further questions on this other 


er, we will take up the maintenance and operation of public air- 


ts in the Territory of Alaska, at page 42 of the committee print 
page do of the justifications. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


337 and 338 will be inserted in the record at this point. 


matter above referred to 18 as follows 


], administration 48, 006 
maintenance and operation of pub- 

rports, Territory of Alaska 

rsor il services 


her objects 


lotal requirements 


$187, 483 
198 } 


48, 006 


433, 594 


he amount requested for ‘‘Personal services’? provides for a complemer 
wnagement, maintenance, and safety personnel, and will provide for suffici 
in-years of employment and other ‘‘Personal services’ costs 


perate these air terminals. 


nt 


to effectively 
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The amount required for “‘Other objects,” in addition to the improvement | 
the water and sewer systems, will provide for utility and fuel-oil requirem 
and will enable facility improvement to progress as mentioned above. 

Mr. Cuevencer. The request is for $1,100,000 for 1954, an increas, 
of $666,406 over the current fiscal year. Of this amount, $416,009) 
is for water and sewer systems. 


ANCHORAGE AND FAIRBANKS AIRPORTS 


I might ask if the Anchorage and Fairbanks Airports have bee 
entirely completed. 

Mr. Ler. No, Mr. Chairman; the project has not been entirely 
completed as yet. The administration building and terminal build- 
ing at both airports are not entirely complete at the present tiny 
We expect the building at Anchorage to be completed by Septem! 
1953 and the building at Fairbanks to be completed in November 
of 1953. 

Mr. Cievencer. How much is the total cost for the tern 
building at each of these fields? 

Mr. Len. The total cost of the terminal building at Anchorage is 
$1,782,451; and at Fairbanks, $ 

Mr. Cievencer. How much was spent on water and sewer s\ 
tems? 

Mr. Brarpsiter. Mr. Chairman, I do not have the figures as to 
how much was spent for those purposes at the airports, but th: 
water and sewer systems that were provided there consisted of sha 
low wells and septic tanks with drainfields, which have not prove: 
satisfactory to dispose of the sewage from both airports. 

Mr. CLevencer. Then it was an engineering mistake? 

Mr. Brearpsuer. No, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. What is this new appropriation, then? 

Mr. Brarps.ter. The increase in the costs from the date of 
original appropriation and the necessity of constructing a runway al 
Anchorage longer than had been planned originally left insufficient 
funds for adequate water and sewage facilities at both airports. 

Mr. CLevencer. Lengthening the runway would increase the cost 
offsewage and water facilities for the field? I can see where it might 
have something to do with drainage, but not the water and sewer 
system. 

Mr. Brarpsier. The lengthening of the runway required more of 
the construction appropriation for the runway than had been intended 
for that purpose. 

Mr. CLevencer. That seems to be a rather common occurrence 
in most everything we undertake to build. Why were they not able 
to complete and provide adequate facilities within the total amount 
of the appropriated funds for these two airports? Is this the reason 
which you have just given me? 

Mr. BEARDSLEER. Yes, sir. 


REVENUES 


Mr. CLevencer. How much was returned to the United States 
Treasury from those two airports in fiscal 1952? I have been handed 

a statement of the estimated revenues, which we will include in the 
min at this point. 
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The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Statement of estimated revenues 


ANCHORAGE AIRPORT 


Source 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


1ilding-space rental 
tal 
nd oil sales 


‘trical energy 


mated revenue, Anchorage Airport 
FAIRBANKS AIRPORT 


rental 


venue, Fairbanks Airport 


mbined revenue 


UNREALIZED REVENUI 
S69. 400 
41. 000 
400 


ounts not yet dep 


\ir. CLievencer. How does this compare with the estimates 
originally given the committee for these fields? 

Mir. Lex. The revenues which were originally estimated for the 

53 appropriation were $99,000 for Fairbanks. We actually received 
$92,895. For Anchorage we originally estimated a revenue of 
$204,500; we actually received $110,053. 

The discrepancy in the 1953 estimates is due to the fact that North- 
vest Airlines at Anchorage and Canadian Pacific Airlines, which are 
the two largest users of the facilities, have not as yet moved from 
Elmendorf Field due to the lack of terminal-building facilities at the 
new field. 

Mr. Ctevencer. At Anchorage? 

Mr. Ler. At Anchorage; yes, sir. 

\ir. CLevencer. What do you estimate the revenues to be returned 
to the Treasury will be in 1953 and 1954 fiscal years? 

Mr. Lex. The revenue from Anchorage we estimate at $377,500 in 
fiscal 1953, and the revenue from Fairbanks we estimate at $165,500 
n fiseal 1953, or a total combined revenue of $543,000. 

\ir. CLevencer. And how much for the 1954 fiscal year? 

Mr. Les. For the fiscal year 1954 we estimate the Anchorage reve- 

ie to be $627,450 and, at Fairbanks, $221,550, or a total of $849,000. 

There are unrealized revenues, also, for that year—from Anchorage in 
the amount of $69,400 and from Fairbanks in the amount of $31,000— 
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which would give a total estimated revenue of $100,400 more {| 
was originally stated 
We have requested an increase in the number of positions and n 


years for both airports to cover at each place one accountant 


tional mechanics, and additional guard-fire fighters. On the basis 
experience and the expansion of activities there, we feel those ar 
minimum essential positions necessary to maintain the enlarged 


ities and to provide for safety in the fire-fighting field. 

Mr. CLevencer. Does this mean some more of those $200.) 
housing units? 

Mr. Lex. No, sir; it does not. We have not requested any hous 
units at Anchorage or Fairbanks in our appropriation. 

Mr. CLevencer. Well, will you make such later? 

Mr. Ler. We do not expect to, sir 


Arr NAVIGATION DEVELOPMENT’ 


1mounts available for obligation 


750, 000 


750, 000 


$85, 000 


, 665, 000 


750, 006 


sstimate 
ll 
11 


$6, 956 $6, 909 


iS-10.0 GS-9.5 


$58, 408 $75, 908 
5 999 


58, 633 76, 200 

7,414 6, 485 

15 

1,011 1, 000 

811 1, 000 

er con 1 626 100 
Projects program , 783, 978 , 665, 000 
ipplies and material 25 100 
quipment 100 


ixes and assessments 


Obligations incurred ‘ an , 855, 25: 1, 750, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 


1, 000, OOO 


Q wa 
rations of pr 
ligations, e! 
isferred to ‘‘Air navigation development 
contract authorizatic , Civil Aeronau 
m 
arrie ] ums account 


CLEVENGER. Next we will take up the “Air navigation develop- 
’ at page 44 of the committee print and page 347 of the justifica- 
The request is for $4 million for 1954, an increase of $2,250,000. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


We will insert page 347 of the justifications in the record. 
The matter referred to follows:) 


Ark NAVIGATION DEVELOPMEN1 


Summary of requirements 
ition, 1953 (regular bill 
Nonrecurring 1953 prograra 


e for 1954 
ence, 1954 over 1953 


Requiremen 


1953 
estimate 


rch and development on airways facilities } $3, 860, 000 | +$3, 860, 000 
istration 140, 000 +140, 0 


ss requirements 4,000,000 | +4, 000, 00 


stimate of appropriation, 1954 rs 4.090, 000 


AMOUNT TRANSFERRED TO OTHER AGENCIES 
Mr. CLevencer. Page 353 of the justifications states: 
In the interest of economy and efficiency, established research facilities and 
laboratories are utilized and, in nearly all cases, the funds requested for research 
1 development on airway facilities will be trensferred to the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and the CAA Technicel Develepment and Evaluation Center for detailed 
programing, expenditure and control. 


How much of this requested $4 million will be transferred to the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and CAA ‘Technical Development and Eval- 
uation Center? 

Mir. Ler. Mr. Denicke, the executive secretary of the Air Naviga- 
tion Development Board, is here, and he will speak to this. 





Mr. Denicxe. We have an exhibit of the 1954 program which 
breaks the program down by projects, and as to some of those projects 
we are not certain whether the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, or tl, 
Civil Aeronautics Technical Development and Evaluation Center yi 
do them. 

In the past, the percentage has run approximately 35 percent CAA 
approximately 30 percent by the Air Force, and the remainder being 
divided between the Army and the Navy. I have here the exa 
figures which we can give you for the past appropriations, which | 
believe would be a good guide for the 1954 program. 

If you would like, I will read these figures now. 

The total transferred to the Army in past years is $123,179. 

The total to the Navy is $601,491. 

The total to the Air Force is $2,917,477. 

The total to CAA is $4,166,339. The CAA figure appears larg 
because we have established a very comprehe: nsive and neede 
facility there; an Airways Operations Evaluation Center, in which ; 
new types of air traffic control equipment will be installed and servic: 
tested. 

The CAA is cooperating in this venture, in that they are establishing 
one of their regular control centers at Indianapolis, adjacent to this 
experimental unit. As new things are developed by us they will b 
put into actual service to control traffic in that area. 

The Department of Commerce in our past appropriations received 
a total of $711,000. This was divided between the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, for a propagation study of radio-wave propagation in th: 
particular wave bands that the common system will use; and th 
Weather Bureau, in studies of means to improve forecasting tech- 


niques in the close vicinity of airports, especially in adverse weather 
conditions, where so many accidents have happened. 

In addition, the AN DB has a number of direct supporting contracts 
where it is of advantage for the ANDB to have direct control of th: 
work by the contractor. These totaled $2,361.000. 


AIR NAVIGATION DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Mr. Lex. Mr. Chairman, the Air Navigation Development Board 
is a unit which was set up by agreement between the Departments of 
Commerce and Defense, in order to combine in one place the develop- 
ment projects which were necessary for the common system of ai 
navigation and traffic control which is operated by our Office of Federal 
Airways. As we described at the time of the discussion of the Federal 
airways appropriation, this common system is aimed at controlling all 
traffic in United States airspace. That includes both the military 
traffic and the civil traffic of all types: scheduled air carriers, irregulat 
air carriers, private aircraft, corporate aircraft, and all others. 

In order for the system to keep pace with the advances in our 
aviation, both in its volume and in ifs operating characteristics, it was 
felt that there should be a parallel development project, and the 
ANDB was aimed at producing the developments which will be later 
incorporated in the common system. 

Now, the organization of the ANDB may be briefly described by 
Mr. Denicke. 
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\r. Dentckn. The ANDB, I might add, when it was started in 
the fall of 1948, was established pursuant to recommendations of 
two committees of the 80th Congress. The establishment of such an 
organization in the Civil Aeronautics Administration was recom- 
mended in a report of the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee entitled “Safety in Air Navigation.’”’ Subsequently, in 
the 2d session of the 80th Congress, the specific program was indorsed 
hy the ( ‘ongressional Aviation. Policy Board. 

Pursuant to these actions, the Board itself was established and was 
administratively located within the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
(his organization chart, which I hold before you, shows the place of 

Board. It has all its housekeeping services provided by the 

Civil Aeronautics Administration. It has a membership of 4; 1 

presentative each from the Army, Navy, Air Force, and CAA. 

people are operational officers of wide experience. It has a 

nall technical staff headed by Mr. D. K. Martin, at my left, who 
eports to the Board and actually supervises the program. 

\ very important thing in this organizational setup was to provide 
a direct liaison with the appropriate military offices. This is accom- 
plished not only by having the 3 military members on the Board, but 
also by having a direct chain of liaison and representation to the 2 
military organizations which are concerned with air navigation and 
traffic control: that is, the Joint Chiefs of Staff for operational planning, 

the Research and Development Board for coordination of research 
nd | deve lopment activities. 

If I may go off the record just briefly, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to give you an example of collaboration with the JCEC, which is 

Joint Chiefs of Staff Joint Communications and Electronics 

‘ommittee. 

\ir. CLevencer. I might say, before you go off the record, that 
vhen you get into these charts and graphs on the organizational setups, 
we know it is going to cost a lot of money. It does not make any 

difference whether it is this Board or something else. When you go 
nto coordinating a lot of these people and building up a staff, the 
staff has to be housed and paid for, and we know it is usually going to 
be a very expensive operation. 

But you may proceed now if you so desire off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 


\PPROVAL OF PROGRAM BY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


\ir. Dentcxe. The program that we prepare each year is budgeted 

it the rate which was recommended by the Radio Technical Commis- 
sion for Aeronautics, which program was endorsed by the Aviation 
Policy Board of the 80th Congress. We prepare that budget carefully 
and submit it to the Research and De velopment Board of the Depart- 
ment of Defense at the same time that the budget starts being proc- 
essed through CAA channels. 

The Research and Development Board, the RDB, is the staff 
organization in Defense that has the responsibility for coordinating 
all research and development, not only air navigation, but submarines, 
cuided missiles, and the whole field. They examine this program, 
determine where there might be any duplication with the military 
programs, and approve a certain portion of it. This approval sub- 
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seque ntly is transmitted by the Secretary of Defense to the Secretary 
of Commerce. 
| have such a letter of approval for this particular budget, which | 
would like to submit, and I would like to contend, Mr. Chairman, tha; 
while it is true that we do have a small staff, we think we save a relg. 
tively tremendous amount of money because we weed out this dupli- 
cation before it can get started through this system of coordinated 
screening of research and development work. 
The letter is as follows:) 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washingion, July 11, 1 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 24, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: In accordance with the charter of the Air Navigati 
Development Roard, the Research and Development Board has reviewed a 
approved the technical program of the proposed fiscal year 1954 budget of th 
Air Navigation Development Roard for $6,100,000. 

‘This review has included a redraft ot the original program submitted by thy 
Air Navigation Development Roard in the amount of $11 million. The approve 
final budget has been fully coordinated between the Research and Develop 
Poard and the Air Navigation Development Board. Resumption of the long 
range development plan for navigation and air-traffie control aids has been effect 
conservatively. 

‘| he research and development effort represented by this program of $6,100,001 

a realistic compromise between the demands of purely military air navigat 

1 the common-user military and civil air-navigation aids which are both vi 

nse demands on air traffic in an emergency. The program deserves our 
tual support 
aithfully yours, 
WituraM C. Foster, 
Acting Secretar 


Mr. Dentcxks. I believe that is all. 
INCREASE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. CLevencer. You know, these organizations remind me of a 
genealogical tree: They are just an inverse growth. 

You have 5 new employees here at $9,000 a year. It is amazing 
how this thing grows. Where is this office going to be housed? 

Mr. Denicke. This is a Washington organization which has been 
in existence since 1948. 

Mr. CLtevencer. This is for all centers? 

Mr. DenicKE oe is right. 

Mr. CLevene Then its ramifications are almost unlimited. 
As you get toge idee r the ‘y will grow and continue to grow. 

Mr. Dentckr. Well, the increase of five employees that we request 
for 1954 will all be for technical personnel skilled in electronics, who 
have gone through college, who have electrical engineering degrees and 
a conside re able amount of experience in this field. 

Poth departments have recommended strongly that we resume ou 
rrogram for long-term projects, which we dropped when Korea st teal. 
We need these additional people to intelligently pursue that program. 

Mr. CLevencer. How much in unexpended funds will you have 
on June 30 for this? 

Mr. Denicke. We do not expect to have any. We have $308,000 
on hand now, and we have it all programed. I have a list of the 
programs for the balance of this. 





\ir. CLEVENGER. Are there any questions? 
Mr. Bow. No questions. 
\ir. Coon. No. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF 1953 PROGRAM 


Mr. Lez. Mr. Chairman, we have a statement of the achievements 
of the Air Navigation Development Board, similar to that which was 
ibmitted in connection with our Indianapolis activities. 

\ir. CLEVENGER. You may file it with the committee. 

\ir. Lex. We have here Mr. D. K. Martin, who is director of 
evelopment, with a brief report on some of the highlights of the 
yogram during the last year. 

\lr. CLEVENGER. You may proceed. 

\ir. Martin. Mr. Chairman, the statement which you received 
from the Secretary of the Air Navigation Board will summarize the 

ehlights of the achievements during the past year. I would espe- 

ally like to call your attention to the first one, which relates to the 
safety of aircraft, especially in the landing operation. 

This is a development which is related to the accidents which have 
occurred When the visibility and weather conditions are poor. It is 
an activity located at the MacArthur Airport in Long Island. It is 
he type of activity which is rather intangible; but an attempt is being 
ade, Which involves both private aircraft and their pilots, along with 
scientific instruments, to see if a new result cannot be achieved for 
nformation the pilot needs as he approaches the airport. 

| would like to submit to you a copy of the first report of this 
endeavor, and I would also like to invite your committee to inspect 
this installation on behalf of the Board. 

The next activity that the Board is engaged in is a fundamental 
study of what air traffic is and what is involved in organizing it to- 
vether with its communication facilities. This is a study which has 
wen established and is under way. 

Mr. Denicke has referred to the establishment of an evaluation 
ontrol center. The purpose of this center is to coordinate new types 
of facilities which have been developed under the authorizations made 
by Congress, and these facilities, after a period of one or two years, 
re now becoming available, 

| will show you some photographs of these. 

The principal item that I think we would like to call to your atten- 
tion is this little equipment which measures the distance between an 
aircraft and a ground facility; the ground facility being the distance- 
measuring equipment assoc ated with a very high frequency omni 

lirectional range; the combination of the two being the navigational 
facilities of which you have heard so much. 

This {indicating} is a sample of the type of unit received from the 
contractor on an undertaking for the Air Navigation Development 
Board. With respect to this particular facility and its association 
with the navigation of aircraft, the Board has undertaken, through 

asmall airline operating in New York State, where the ground facili- 
ties will be made available, to equip 9 DC aircraft with this unit, 
which will be operated for a period of trial. They are already 
the equipped with the VOR facility. This will be the first occasion in 
which an aircraft will have complete navigation service from a VOR/ 
DME facility, and it offers a new type of information for air traffic 
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controllers. The position of the aircraft will be known explicitly 
terms of the angle and his distance from the facility, and it is a sto 
immensely ahead of the existing facility to both the pilot and the gj 
traffic controllers with respect to navigation. 

This is a photograph of the facility indie ating]. 

Another development of the Board which is new, where the yn); 
have been delivered to the Air Navigation Development Board 
pictorial computer for installation in the cockpit of aircraft. This i 
operated by the VOR signal and the DME signal, and it traces ¢| 
position of the aircraft on a map. 

Another unit which was recently delivered is a switch which en: 
automatically the choice of two antennae for the DME imitallatic 
For example, this was a development through the Air Force [indicating 

This [indicating] is an example of a new transmitter associated 
a 1,000 megacycle communication or navigation facilities. This is a 
example of the development that was made for the Board, undertal 
for the Board through the Army. 

With respect to the display of information to air traffic controlle 
the current procedure of organizing information is for the traffic con- 
troller to use a pencil and a cardboard strip to identify the aircraf 
its flight, time, and other information he requires to define the trafly 
situation. It has been the desire of the air traffic controllers 
people who plan air traffic to provide a facility that will provide this 
information before the controller automatically; and this is first mode 
of an experimental unit in which information can be typed, as by ; 
teletype communication system, and it will appear before the controller 
on a little display box as letters and numerals. As many of these 
boxes can be put in line here as are required by the traffic controller 

Associated with this type of equipme nt, of course, there is muc 
the way of electronics equipment. This is the first prototype eq vn 
ment of the associated equipment [indicating]. 

Mr. Cievencer. Does this not indicate that on a modern airc: 
if you use this equipme nt, either you are going to have a navigational! 
officer who is familiar with all of this or you certainly have to ha 
pilots and copilots who are trained in the use of it? With the speeds 
that they make today, what time does the pilot have to make use of 
all of these gadgets? 

Mr. Les. Mr. Chairman, could I answer that? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

Mr. Ler. As to this computer, this equipment makes it possibl 
to avoid requiring a navigator. It gives a continuous indication of 
the location of the aircraft without the necessity of any computation 
by the pilot, copilot, or navigator. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is in the flight control headquarters? 

Mr. Ler. That is in the cockpit. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. It is in the cockpit. 

Mr. Lez. Yes. It is a map with an indication of where the aircraft 
is, and the direction it is going at all times. In fact, you can trace 
the track of the aircraft, where it has been at all times in the past. 

Mr. Cievencer. Weather would make no difference to that in- 
strument? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. Covupert. Is that one [exhibiting picture]? 





! Yes, sir. There Is ho separate may required No 
charts are necessary at all, and no instrument. That gives 
lete information as to location. 
sow. In other words, vou do not fly with this map across 
anymore. You have it right in front of you and you know 
yu are going. 


LER. Yes , sir 
NATION WITH BUREAU OF STANDARDS AND PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


LEVENGER. The next thing which would occur to me as a 
of this committee is: Does private industry do anything to 
hese instruments, or do we have to make them all? Then 
up on that, has the Dalene of Standards done the testing 
1 as yet, to perfect these things? 
“Ee. The Bureau of Standards is largely concerned with the 
research on wave propagation in the bands which have been 
d to this service; particularly in the 1,000 megacycle band, 
h there is still much to be | ied, 
‘LEVENGER. | am thinking of the manufacture of these instru- 
and the testing of them to do the job. Does the Board as such, 
do all of this development, or are the commercial airlines 
on the cost? 
Lee. The commercial airlines, when the system is ready, which 
it now, will purchase their own erro naturally, and that 
in accordance with their speci ‘ations. 
Cievencer. All of the development and all of the testing is a 
on of this Board. That is the justification for the spending of 
his money; is that nght? 

Mr. Lee. Well, the initial development is for both the civil and 

purposes. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

Mr. Lex. For the common system. 

Mr. CLevencer. Perhaps I have not made inyself clear just yet 
that question. I am just wondering if the private airings as 
are spending any money or any appreciable sum of money to do 
thing which you are doing, or are they letting George do i 

George being the United States Government? 

Mr. Ler. Well, the development of the ground facilities has tradi- 
tionally been the responsibility of the providing agency, which is the 
Federal Government, and the facilities which we have been talking 
about are merely ones which cooperate with the ground facilities. So 

is a systems development initially, at least, and the responsibility 
has been taken by the Federal Government. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I can think of other forms of transportation which 
would like to have a godfather like that. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman, I would like further to amplify my 
statement with respect to the invitation for you to visit MacArthur 
Field in Long Island. Flights on a DC-3 type of air transport are 
being ; operated at this field, and it will be possible to arrange for your 

msportation by aircraft to the field and return, if you so desire. 

This is to give you an idea of the work. The contractor in this case 
is the Sperry Gyroscope Co. Actually they are permitted to fly only 
when the weather is adverse. I am not advocating that you take a 
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trip in that situation, but to obtain a first-hand appraisal of this typ, 
of development, which is so closely related to the most important ¢e. 
ment of aircraft flight—that is, to get the aircraft out of the air onto 
a specified landing strip—it would be helpful. 

Mr. CLevenGER. I might just ask you something off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state that we have worked 
very closely with the Appropriations Committee in meeting the essen. 
tial needs of both military and civil aviation, and we have felt tha; 
this committee has been very cognizant of the needs, and under. 
standing in providing the essential needs for the common system of 
navigation facilities. I feel that the criticism to which you referred 
relates to facilities which had not been requested of your committe; 

Mr. Cievencer. Thank you. You know, these spankings, as my 
father used to say when he took me to the woodshed, are “for your 
own good.” Incidentally, anything we might do with you is in that 
regard. Yesterday we had a little woodshed session, for just a little 
while, and it was not because we did not like you, but it was for you 
own good. . 

Mr. Preston. It would be as hard to convince them of that as ii 
was for your father to convince you, I imagine. 

Mr. Cievencer. All I want for my country is a return for its 
money, and that the work be justified. I do not want the money 
piddled away, incidentally, for things that are of doubtful value. 

We want you to tell us what you need. We want to be proud of 
you as an agency, and we are in most ways. 

Mr. Lez. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, we have been most appreciatiy: 
of the opportunity to present our estimates here and of your willing- 
ness to hear our justifications at some length for these items which 
we have presented. We feel that we have received an extremel 
fair and understanding hearing from your committee. 

Mr. Cievencer. Thank you. 

Mr. Presron.-Mr. Clevenger, may I ask Mr. Martin something 
before we close the hearing on this item? 

Mr. CLevencer. Certainly. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. MARTIN 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Martin, are you a scientist or a physicist? 

Mr. Martin. I have referred to myself as an engineer. My 
training has been in the field of engineering. 

Mr. Preston. An engineer. Please give us a little something on 
your background, will you? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. I am a graduate of the Polytechnic College 
of Engineering, at Oakland, Calif., in about 1913 or 1914. I hav 
forgotten which just at the moment. 

All of my activity has been in the field of radio communication 
For 32 years I have been with the Bell Telephone Laboratories. I am 
retired from the Bell Telephone Laboratories. All of my activities 
while I was with the Bell Telephone Laboratories were in the field 
of radio communication. 

From about 1928, when I first became interested in aviation, I have 
continued. That was an occasion of a visit to the Bureau of Standards, 
where we were asked to help them on their first endeavors on aviation, 





10 provide a telephone circuit for them. That was between the 
round and the airplane. 
" | forgot to mention that during the first war I was in the Navy. 

During wartime I acted as an expert consultant to the Office of the 
secretary of War and was attached to the Air Force in Europe. 

[ have been with the Air Navigation Development Board since 
Januarv 1952. 

Mr. Presron. All right, sir. It sounds like you have a pretty 
rood background for your work. I like to know these things: I do 
yt like to wonder. 

Mr. Couprert. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 


PICTORIAL RECTIFIER 


Mr. Bow. What is the cost of that pictorial rectifier, for its in- 
stallation? 

Mr. Martin. I believe the current cost, as proposed for civil use, 
s about $2, S00. 

Mr. CLevenGcerR. Does it require much additional cost on the 

field itself to use these, or will it just fit into the present facilities? 

Mr. Lex. The ground equipment which corresponds to this is 

sently being installed in all VOR sites, previously financed, and 

cost is strictly a maintenance cost, which is relatively small; that 

he year-to-vear cost. 

Mr. Bow. What is VOR? 

Mr. Ler. Very high frequency omnidirectional range 

Mr. Bow. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record 


UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED FuNDsS 


Mr. CLevenerer. The unobligated and unexpended funds should 
be provided for the record. 

The information requested is as follows:) 

obligated balance as of Feb. 28, 1953_-__-- ; $308, 000 


nobligated balance as of June 30, 1953_- wa 0 
expended balance as of June 30, 1953____-- 3, 819, 567 


Mr. CLeveNGER. Are there any questions, Mr. Rooney? 
Mr. Roonny. No questions. 

Mr. Preston. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLtevencer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you very much, sir. 





Turspay, Marcu 10, 1953 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


WITNESSES 


OSWALD RYAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 

JAMES M. VERNER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

M. C. MULLIGAN, SECRETARY OF THE BOARD 

GORDON M. BAIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF AIR OPERATIONS 
EMORY T. NUNNELEY, JR., GENERAL COUNSEL 

W. K#ANDREWS, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SAFETY INVESTIGATION 


imounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate ee $3, 860, 000 $3, 800, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources............-.- 1, 575 1, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 3, 863, 562 3, 801, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —27, 119 


Obligations incurred 3, 836, 443 3, 801, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of perso 
erty (40 U. 8. C, 481 (c)). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 


Economic regulation $1, 808, 330 $1, 783, 000 
Safety regulation . Be . 337, 563 343, 000 
Accident investigation and analysis 698, 918 | 715, 000 

. Legal staff activities 213, 391 | 225, 000 | 

. Executive direction _ - 251, 022 236, 000 
Administration and service activities 527, 219 499, 000 


Obligations incurred ' _ 3, 836, 443 3, 801, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual 953 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Potal number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 

A verage salary $5, 653 $5, 726 

Average grade GS-8.4 GS8-8.4 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions $3, 213, 567 $3, 231, 800 
Part-time and temporary positions 13, 982 | 6, 900 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 12, 612 12, 600 
Payment above basic rates 30, 326 20, 700 


Total personal services... : cs 3, 270, 487 | 


3, 272, 000 
02 Travel 55x 180, 000 
03 Transportation of things , § 9, 000 
64 Communication services 46, 666 46, 000 
05 Rents and utility services ' 34, 665 37, 600 
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om tat © 


Obligations by objects—Continued 


wee = 
Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
| 


nmary of Personal Services—C ontinued 


snd reproduction $74, 389 $70, 00K 
tractual services 32, 003 mn 


es performed by TY agencie 75 077 66. ONO | 


and materials 62, 812 62, 000 
nt 39, O86 26, 000 
, awards, and indem 75 1. 000 


ind assessments 3, 804 4, 000 


tions incurred 3, 836, 443 3, 801, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estim at 


ted obligations, start of year $277, O11 $317, 213 , 213 
incurred during yeur 3, 836, 443 3, 801, 000 3 000 


154 4, 118, 213 4, 258, 


bursable obligations 3, 1, 000 1, 
istment in obligations of prior years 
uidated obligations, end of year 317, 213 307, 213 319, 2 


tal expenditures } 3, 810, 000 | 3, 938, 


tures are distributed as follows 
f current authorizations | 3, 496, 000 3, 634, 000 
f prior authorizations 5 314, 000 304, 000 


Mr. CLEVENGER. The item for the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
found on page 51 of the committee print and page 400 of the justifica- 
tions. The request is for $3,950,000, which is an increase of $150,000. 
There is an increase requested of 17 in average employment. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


We will insert in the record at this point page 401 of the justifica- 


he document is as follows: ) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Summary of requirements 
ition, 1953 (regular bill $3, 800, 000 
r 1954 3, 800, 000 
Terence, 1954 over 1953 


Requirements Difference, 
By activity increase (+ 
; 1953 1954 or de- 

estimate | estimate | CTS ( 


Economic regulation $1, 783, $1, 883, 000 +-$100, 000 
Safety regulation 343, 364, 000 +21, 000 
\ecident investigation and analysis 714, 714, 000 
Legal staff activities 225, 240, 000 +15, 000 
Executive direction 236, 236, 000 
Administration and service activities 499, 513, 000 +-14, 000 


Gross requirements 3, 800, 3, 950, 000 +150, 000 +-150, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1954 edb. shdlnodihsis 3, 950, 000 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MR. RYAN 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Ryan, I believe it would be well for | 
record if you would tell us a little bit of your background. 

Mr. Ryan. My name is Oswald Ryan. 

After practicing law in my State of Indiana for a period of jx 
years, during which I had some contacts with public-utility cases 
public-service cases, I came to Washington or was brought to Wash. 
ington in President Hoover’s administration, to be General Couns 
of the Federal Power Commission. The regulation of that indust) 
at that time was being set up. It had been an ex-officio body and }j 
act of Congress had been converted into an independent commissio; 
of five members. 

I represented that Commission in all the Federal courts for a perio, 
of nearly 7 years, and acted as General Counsel and adviser to th 
Commission during the developmental period in the public regulatio 
of the power industry. 

I was engaged in setting up the natural-gas regulations under th 
Federal Power Act, under the Natural Gas Act of 1938, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked me to become 1 of the 2 minority men 
bers of the Civil Aeronautics Board, which at that time was desig 
nated as the Civil Aeronautics Authority. Its name was later chang: 
in July 1940. 

I became one of the original five members of this Board at that tiny 
and I have served continuously on the Board since then as a member 
as Vice Chairman for a number of years, and I have just come recenth 
to the chairmanship. 

I think that that, Mr. Chairman, practically covers the story so far 
as it has any relation to the task of public regulation, Federal regu- 
lation of civil aeronautics. 

Mr. Cievencer. Do you have a general statement first, or do yo 
want to speak to the request? 

Mr. Ryan. I have prepared no general statement, Mr. Chairma: 
but I thought to give you orally a few of the considerations which wi 
believe bear directly upon the question of our workload and upon th: 
ability of this agency to make any changes in its staff. 

Mr. CLevencer. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ryan. With the consent of the committee I would like to 
indicate briefly those general considerations which we believe to bi 
important. 

We are asking, as you have pointed out, for $150,000 beyond the 
$3,800,000 which was approved in the 1953 appropriations; and we are 
undertaking this morning to give our explanation of that request 

Now, in formulating the estimates for the 1954 budget we made an 
earnest effort, I think I can fairly say, to develop a program for that 
fiscal year which would take into account the urgent need for economy 
in the Government and at the same time reveal or present our mini- 
mum requirements. This meant to us a good-faith effort to find the 
means for cutting expenditures, and we thought that those savings 
would have to be found either in a curtailment of our regulatory 
functions or in an increase in the efficiency of our organization and 
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staff and procedures, such an increase as would enable us to do more 
work with the existing staff than we had been able to do up to the 
resent time. 
| want to emphasize as bearing upon those considerations, gentle- 
men, two factors which I believe have a direct bearing upon the 
Roard’s workload and upon its ability to reduce expenditures at this 
time 
first has to do with the nature of the functions which this 
has had delegated to it by the Congress. As you gentlemen 
l| know, the extent to which an agency or department of the 
Government is able to reduce its expenditures under a curtailment of 
is funetions will often depend, and must necessarily depend always 
part, upon the nature of the functions and upon the question of 
vhether or not the agency has any discretion, or the extent of the 
gency’s discretion, in the performance of its functions. If our func- 
for example, were promotional in nature, if we were acting 
inder promotional powers which had been delegated by the Congress, 
we would have a very large opportunity or a much larger opportunity, 
because we would have a much larger discretion. We would be able, 
for example, if we had a particular promotional power, to take into 
consideration the discretion in putting on a program for carrying out 
that power. Now, that program could be a comprehensive one or it 
could be a restricted program, or we could declare, if necessary, a 
moratorium upon any program at all in the fulfillment of a promotional 
function under a general grant of power. 


FUNCTIONS DELEGATED TO THE BOARD 


Now, the functions which have been delegated to this Board, 
ventlemen—and this I think it is important to understand—are not 
promotional functions. They are functions which are mandatory in 
character. I want to give some illustrations of that. 

The act, for example, which we administer, provides for the filing 
of applications by those who want to engage in air transportation. 
The Board is required to dispose of those applications, to use the 
express language of the statute, “as speedily as possible.’ 

The act also delegates to the Board the responsibility for fixing the 
compensation for the carriage of mail, for determining fair and reason- 
able airmail rates. Now, that is a function about which the Board 

little, if any, discretion. It must discharge that function. It 
cannot defer it. It must discharge it with reasonable dispatch, if 
the public is to be protected, because the placing of these airlines 
ipon permanent rates, gentlemen, and taking them off the open rates 
or the so-called temporary rates, we have discovered from experience, 
means substantial savings to the Federal Treasury. 

Well, the act also gives to the Board the function of determining 
passenger and property rates. Now, if a carrier proposes a parti- 
cular passenger rate or a particular property rate, and the Board 
thinks it is too high or too low, or thinks it does not fit the require- 
ment of a fair and reasonable rate, the Board has an opportunity under 
the statute, by order, to suspend that rate, and then goes into a 
hearing and investigation to determine what the fair and reasonable 
rate should be, and the carrier has to conform to that determination. 
But the statute says that the Board has 90 days in which to pass 





upon that, and under such circumstances in its discretion it may 
extend that for another 90 days. But if at the end of the total of 
180 days that case is not decided then that rate under the law, which 
has been proposed, no matter how unfair or unreasonable it might }y 
automatically goes into effect. So, you will see that time is of th 
essence. Time is very important in the discharge of our functions 
because of the interest of the Federal Treasury, the interest of shipper 
and travelers, and the fulfillment of the function of C ongress, whic 
must be carried out expeditiously. 

Now, the Civil Aeronautics Act also gives to this Board the funct; 
of approving or disapproving of mergers. Mergers, as you gentl 
know, require expeditious action, also. In the first place, mer 
between air carriers, in our experience-—and I think it is true in t 
experience of the power industry and in the experience of 
industry —throw a great pall or cloud of uncertainty over the wl 
organization of the carriers which are involved. Oftentimes it is \ 
damaging to the morale of the employees in air transportation, whic! 
sometimes affects safety. If there is undue delay in the Board's 
passing upon that merger, these liabilities are accentuated. If th 
should be a change in the stock market, even the terms of the mer 
may be changed or the merger itself may be upset. So, we consid 
that we were under a duty to give high priority to these merger, cas: 
which we have done, as we have also given high priority to the 
cases, because they so directly affect the Federal Treasury. Thi 
are the airmail rate cases. 


1@ 


Well, the statute gives us, as you know, safety responsibility 
in carrying out its safety function the Board here has no choic: 
must act and it must act with reasonable expedition. The task 


developing and improving standards of safety, you must remem 
is a continuous and unceasing task, and it must be expeditious!) 
handled if human life is going to be protected through this provisio1 
of the act of Congress 
Mr. Couprrt. May I interrupt at this point, off the record? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Ryan. What is true of the Board’s problem in fixing the 
standards of safety is also true in discharging its function of accident 
investigation. This also is important, gentlemen. Time becomes 
important here, also, because the Board’s investigators must be 
prepared at any time notice comes in of an accident to go with great 
haste to the scene of that accident. Now, the scene of the accident 
and the location of the wreckage may be, to use some actual cases, 
the sands of the Egyptian Desert; it may be to the bottom of the 
Tagus River in Portugal; it may be to the Gulf of Mexico, where they 
are right now; or it may be to the jungle of Brazil, where there was a 
recent crash which took place. But they have to go there and they 
have to get there in a hurry, because their job is to get there before 
the wreckage has been disturbed. The reason for that is that the 
wreckage, from our experience, generally conceals the secret cause of 
that accident, and the Board must have that in order to be able to 
carry out another statutory obligation, which is to take appropriate 
measures for the prevention of future accidents of that kind. 
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These are the types of functions which are mandatory functions as 
, promotional power, with which this Board is dealing all the 
«me, and the Board has little or no discretion, as it would have if we 
had promotional functions to perform. The Board’s workload, then, 
epends upon the facts and circumstances which are beyond the 
Joard’s control. 

This explains why it is more difficult for an agency with mandatory 
wnetions to postpone things or to reduce staff or to do anything about 
e minimum necessary for the discharge of these mandatory respon- 

iliti That is one fact which we would like to have you give 
»rious consideration to in your general appraisal of the work of our 
Roard and the reason for the workload. 


GROWTH OF AIR TRAVEL 


The second fact to which I want to call your attention, and which 
is a direct bearing also upon the workload of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, is the extraordinary and unparalleled growth which has taken 
place in the air-transport industry in the 141% years of its regulation 

nder the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

When I became a member of this Board, gentlemen, 14% years ago, 

domestic airlines were carrying 1,197,000 passengers annually. 
our domestic airlines are carrying over 20,000,000 passengers 
y year. 

if we measure the growth since 1938 by the more accurate and more 

eptable yardstick of passenger-miles performed, we come out with 

momical figures. We come out with an increase of 1,800 percent 
what we were when we took over the regulation of civil aviation 
938. 

In September of 1952 our domestic air carriers, in that 1 month, flew 
more than twice as many passenger-miles as the entire industry flew 
n 1938. 

Figuring in that also is the great increase in the scope and volume of 
operations. I am thinking now particularly of the geographical scope 
of our regulations. When I came on the Board we very largely sat 
with a map of the United States before us. ‘Today we sit with a map 
of the world before us. 

In those 14 years our airline network has extended not only more in 
detail, more comprehensively into every American State, but it has 
stretched out and reached out to every Territory of the United States 
and to the principal countries of every continent on earth, except for 
Russia and the satellite states. Now, the regulatory function is 
greatly complicated and made much more difficult by the fact of the 
international character of the physical operations which are outside 
the borders of the United States. 

I want to say just a word about that. Time will not permit me to 
vive you illustrations here, but I want to emphasize the fact that our 
international network and all of the regulatory problems that come out 
of the fact that we do not have complete jurisdiction over operations 
outside of the United States must be considered. Foreign govern- 
ments are involved, and their consent and approval must be obtained 
for almost every important regulation which we undertake to impose 
upon American-flag carriers flying through their lands. This is be- 
coming a much more complicated task by reason of that fact. 
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As you will recall, under the doctrine of international law. , Very 
nation today, and since 1919, has been conceded to have sovereignty 
over the air space over its own lands and territorial waters. hs; 
requires international agreements, international bilateral agreements 
That has been done with 44 different countries. Those agreemens: 
are constantly subject to misunderstanding and misinterpretations }y 
different governments. Therefore, our workload has been definit, 
affected by these additional difficulties in dealing with our inter. 
national problem. 

Now, in almost every area, I think it is fair to say, of the Board's 
activities there is this direct relationship between the scope and th: 
volume of the air-transport industry’s operation and the scope and th, 
volume of the Board’s regulatory task. The increased number of a 
carriers, for example, and the increased volune of their operations 
directly affects the Board’s regulatory task. In the mail-rate cases 
and in the mergers and consolidations and interlocking relationships 
all of these create problems. 

With respect to safety, the number of aircraft and the volume of 
air operations are the criteria of the Board’s workload, since increased 
operations and increased numbers of aircraft in the air means create; 
exposure to accidents and greater risk of accidents. 


COMPLEXITY OF AIRCRAFT 


Then, again, there is the complexity of the modern aircraft, which 
is a very real factor, which ties into our difficulties. 

These aircraft are much more complex now than they were in 1938 
complicated by vast electrical and hydraulic systems which add to 
the accident analysis, the man-hours required and which complicat: 
the task of investigation. 

Just as an illustration, in 1938 the plane in common use in th 
United States by the airlines was the DC-3. The DC-—3 with its 
2 engines, had a takeoff power of 1,100 horsepower in each one of 
those 2 engines. bat was the plane which was in common use bj 
all of the airlines in 1938. 

The take-off power of the aircraft which is in common use today 
ranges from 1,450 horsepower in each one of the 4 engines of the DC-4 
to 3,500 take-off horsepower in each one of the 4 engines of the Boeing 
377, the so-called Stratocruiser. 

The engineers of Boeing told us last summer that the electrical 
plant alone in that plane generates enough electricity to service 50 
8-room houses, so you can get some idea of the complexity of the elec- 
tronics in this modern mechanism. 

Now, the very complexity of these planes means more effort in the 
development of safety regulations, to meet those problems, and means 
more man-hours in accident investigations, trying to find out what 
happened to one of those complex mechanisms in the case of an 
accident. 

STAFF OF THE BOARD 


Notwithstanding this phenomenal growth that I have been giving 
you in such a fragmentary form, notwithstanding this development and 
notwithstanding the increasing complexity of the regulatory task, the 
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the size of this Board’s staff, gentlemen, during recent years 
downward rather than upward. 
he 5 fiscal years of 1948 to 1952, inclusive, the average employ- 
the Board was 611. The employment peak was reached in 
hen the Board had an average employment of 661. But in 
rent fiscal year, that is, in the fiscal year 1953, the averag 
ent is 560, which is, I think, the lowest of any independent 
of the Government. 
total workoad during this period of these same years has been 
tas high, if not higher, than at any other time. It is today, if not 
er, just as high as it was in any one of these years. 
the spring of 1950, and I am sure the committee knows about this, 
Board engaged the services of an outside firm of management 
neers to undertake an overall survey ol the soard’s staff and to 
camize 1ts procedures in. an eftort to accon plish the same amount of 
rk at a lesser cost. The recommendations of the firm were adopted 
Joard in a somewhat drastic reorganization. As a result of 
rganization the Board has been able to maintain its rate of 
in some areas and in some areas it has been able to increase 
t of output 
Roonrny. Mr. Ryan, do you not think you are taking a little 
ich credit for the Board? 
Ryan. I do not intend to, sir. I think you had some credit 
I think you deserve some credit yourself. I think you were 
if T understand it correctly, though I was not involved in it at 
t me. : 
Roonry. We approved the expenditure of the funds for the 
Ryan. Pardon me? 
Rooney. We approved the expenditure of the funds for the 


Mr. Ryan. That is right. And as a result of that we did have a 

ganization and we have been operating under it and we have been 
in the face of a mounting workload, I think, to do a pretty cood 
under that organization. 

Please do not misunderstand me, Congressman. I do not want to 

thhold any credit in that at all. We have tried to do the best we 

wid through that organization and through a constant unremitting 

fort to identify opportur iities for saving money. I think we have 


eded to the extent that we can completely justify the reorganiza- 


INCREASED WORKLOAD 


Now, despite every effort, however, we have been unable to become 
mpletely current with our work. By giving high priority to our 
mail-rate and merger cases we have been able to make substantial 

ress toward getting a current status in those areas; but in the 

‘areas, particularly in the new route and service areas, we are 
r ‘eed current today in spite of all of our efforts. An application 
fora new route, for example, will have to wait at least 2 years, speaking 
nservatively, before it reaches the prehearing stage, beginning the 
tual procedure. I say that is conservative, because we are putting 
wn for hearing today some cases that were filed as long as 5 or 6 
ears ago, or 4 or 5 years ago. 





Now, the additional money which we are asking for in this budgy 
comes about in this w ay: We estimated our needs for the 1954 budoet 
and we came out with the conclusion that the $150,000 increase would 
enable us to make a very substantial further improvement in oy, 
workload situation and would enable us to become more current. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


The increase requested will sustain 27 additional positions; 18 of 
those 27 positions will go to economic activities, economic activities 
directly related to the amount of money that may come out of th 
Federal Treasury; 9 of those positions will be equally divided among 
safety and legal and administrative. 

The 18 positions, as I have said, in the economic activities ar 
concentrated in that area which means money, which means holding 
down the airmail rate and the subsidy allowances which, under the 
act, we would be required to make. 

Now in closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the Board 
is fully cognizant of the purpose of the Congress and the President to 
make every effort to reduce the cost of the Federal Government. Wi; 
have full sympathy with that purpose, and the Board is unanimous on 
this proposition: That we expect to cooperate fully with you in carrying 
out your judgment, whatever your judgment may be. 

We have not undertaken to weigh the needs of this Board against 
the needs of any other agency or any other project, civil or military 
We believe that is not our business. That is your function. 

Our duty, however, as we see it, is to give you the facts about ow 
workload situation and about our functions, and we believe that that 
is the best way of assisting you to make a fair judgment on the larger 
overall considerations. 

Let me assure you again that we will do our part to make whatever 
judgment you arrive at workable insofar as we can do it. [I think 
that is all I have to say. 

Mr. CLevencer. I might say, Mr. Ryan, that once more the wisdom 
of the committee in taking some action to have this investigation 
made, and in exercising our judgment in cutting the amount of funds 
has once more resulted in a better operation. I do not believe wi 
hurt the functions in the least. They are doing a better job than 
they were when we first began to take a look at it. We may tak 
another look at it. ‘ 

I am glad you take that attitude, that you are going to work with 
us. You know, even just working a little longer a day in thes 

various departments around this C apitol, in the last 2 months or less, 
is showing that we are beginning to gnaw away at the backlogs of 
various kinds. You notice it in all the other departments. 

This is a little bit like sulfur and molasses. It is unpleasant to take. 
It is a good thing to go along with the recommendations of the Ad- 
ministration. We are waiting to have their determinations. I am 
glad to see that that approach is being taken to whatever action wi 
may have to take. 

Mr. Ryan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions from you gentlemen? 
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USE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


\r. Bow. I would just like to ask one question. What would you 

ontemplate if you are given the increase of $150,000? How would 
ou speed up these cases you are talking about? You say you have 
some that have been filed for as long as 5 years. With the increase 
1 ask, How would you expedite the handling of these cases? 
Mr. Ryan. In the economic field the increases are sought for the 
rate activities, the route and carrier activities, the accounting and 
statistical activities, and the economic compliance activities. The 
specific increases of the positions run something like this: four posi- 
tions will go to the rate activities. 

Mr. Bow. I was trying to get a little more specific information. 
How would you speed up your activities? 

Mr. Verner. May I answer that, sir? 

Mr. CLevencer. If you have the information there, you can just 
include it for the record. 

Mr. Verner. I have a statement here which we can include for 
the record. 

The information is as follows:) 


Summary of increases 


There are shown below the increases proposed for the fiscal year 1954 together 
th a brief explanation of each increase. 


Rate activities: To provide for handling essential rate matters involv- 
ing increasing complexity and in most areas increasing volume: 


Personal services, increase of 4 positions and 2.5 man-years_.... $19, 800 
Travel ag ; ole 1, 200 


21, 000 


Route and carrier relations activities: To supplement present staff 
handling essential route and carrier relations cases and related 
matters: 

Personal services, increase of 5 positions and 3.7 man-years__-- 26, 300 
Travel ‘ a 1, 050 
Airport mileage computation by Coast and Geodetic Survey---- 1, 000 


28, 350 


Accounting and statistical activities: For modernization of uniform 
accounting and reporting systems, small but important expansion 
of statistical tabulating facilities, and for achieving more current 
status in the audit program, all of which purposes are essential to 
attaining the minimum goals presented in these estimates: 
Personal services, increase of 5 positions and 3.7 man-years_.... 21, 000 
Rental of IBM equipment (replace numeric collator with alpha- 
betic one)___--_- I Ra ae a a 950 
21, 950 
International civil aviation activities: To provide for handling an 
increased number of negotiations with foreign governments which 
are indicated will be held during 1954 and which for the most part 
involve aviation policies in conflict with those of the United States: 
Personal services, increase of 2 positions and 1.7 man-years..... 11, 500 
Travel ee ie he oy aap eee 2, 700 


14, 200 
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Summary of increases— Continued 


5. Economic enforcement: For investigation of alleged or suspected 
violations 1 ntain the minimum level of operations essential 
to enforcing the : and the Board’s regulations and orders issued 
thereunder: 

Personal servic increase of 2 positions and 1.4 man-vears- 
Travel 


Offic equipn 


6. Safety rules and standards: For the investigation and study of 
turbine-powered aircraft operational and maintenance problems 
and development of appropriate safety regulations for use of such 
aircraft: 


f 3 positions and 2.4 man-years 


1 ‘ : 
legal staff assistance to 


of work, and in some instances 
conomic and procedural regulations, 
ard opinions and orders: 


ase of 3 positions and 2.3 man-years 


Administratior and service activities: To provide for supplementing 
administrative and service staff in order to perform the minimum 
essential administrative and service functions required by law or 
regulation; and together with supplies, communication services, etc., 
to support operations throughout the Board: 

Personal services, increase of 3 positions and 1.6 man-years 
Communication services 

Reproduction 

Supplies and materials 


Total increase, 1954 150, 00 


Mr. Verner. I think, to answer the Congressman’s question 
directly, we have allocated a part of the prospective increase to an 
increase of the personnel who actually handle the new route cases 
Hence, we can bring a greater number to trial before the examiners 

Mr. Bow. Would you cut it down to either 1 year or 2 years? 

Mr. Verner. It is hard to say. That 2-year estimate is a gencral 
figure. We believe we can speed it up, but we cannot give you 
definite idea as to what the new norm would be on it, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions, Mr. Rooney? 

Mr. Rooney. No. 

Mr. CLevenGceER. Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. No questions. 

Mr. CLtevencer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Verner. Thank you very much, sir. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 4, 1953 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. R. F. A. STUDDS, DIRECTOR 


CAPT. ISIDOR E. RITTENBURG, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR AD- 
MINISTRATION 


CAPT. ALBERT J. HOSKINSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF GEODESY 

CAPT. H. ARNOLD KARO, CHIEF, DIVISION OF CHARTS 

CAPT. ELLIOTT B. ROBERTS, CHIEF, DIVISION OF GEOPHYSICS 

c. G. PALMER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES BRANCH, DESIGN AND CON- 
STRUCTION DIVISION, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

JOHN M. AMSTADT, BUDGET OFFICER 


OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPUTY DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
on or estimate $12, 669, 000 $12, 535, 000 $13, 250, 000 
ements from non-Federal sources 9, 973 10. 000 10, 000 
ments from other accounts 1, 631, 051 1, 067, 575 
otal available for obligatior 14, 310, 024 14, 327, 575 
bligated balance, estimated saving —41, 654 | 


ligations incurred 14, 268, 370 13, 616, 575 14, 327, 575 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal property 
S.C. 481 (¢)). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


Direct Obligations 


rveys and charts for marine and air navigation $7, 770, 594 $7, 489, 025 $7, 586, 401 
letie control 2, 566, 428 2, 588, 92 3, 181, OO 
Earthquake investigation 162, 421 161. 800 161, 550 
1, Instrument services 206, 423 198, 000 198, 000 
5, Commissioned officers 1, 534, 068 1, 700, 000 1, 726, 000 
ninistration 307, 385 407, 250 407, 050 


otal direct obligations 12, 637, 319 12, 545, 000 13, 260, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements from Other 
Accounts 


rveys and charts for marine and air navigation 1, 385, 117 
2. Geodetic control aes 244, 059 
Earthquake investigation 723 
i. Instrument services 

Administration 


1, 021, 300 1, 017, 300 
48, 000 48, 000 
139 


1,013 


rotal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts a Siciteaiiciand 1, 631, 051 1, O71, 575 1, 067, 575 
Obligations incurred... 14, 268, 370 13, 616, 575 14, 327, 575 


| 


31294—53——-16 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estin 


Summary of Personal Services 


loteal number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
A verage num ber of all employees 


A verage salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
A verage salary 
A verage grade 5 GS-5 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: | 
Average salary 2 $3, 092 | 
Average grade Y 7 CPC-4.2 | 
Ungraded positions } 
Wage board employees (average salary) 
Crews of vessels (average salary 


Personal service obligations 

Permanent positions } 
Crews of vessels , 496, 1, 554, 500 | 1, 554, 5 
Part-time and temporary positions 355, 260, 590 282, 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base . 22, 650 24, 42 
Payment above basic rates 276, 250, 535 315, 7 
Allowances for subsistence and quarters for commissioned 

Giinwrs 205 345, 250 345, 25 


Total_personal service obligations 9, 290, 58: 9, 419, 410 9, 975, 735 


Direct Obligations 

01 Personal sei vices 8, 5VE F 8, 975, 160 | 9, 533, 835 
02 Travel he 58 595, 750 660, 750 
03 Transportation of things : 120, 350 141, 950 

04 Communication services 29, 676 30, 210 30, ¢ 
05 Rents and utility services 267, 625 436, 846 506, 846 
06 Printing and reproductior 21, 206 127, 000 | 127, 000 
07 Other contractual services , 598 125, 290 135, 290 
Services performed by other agencies 45, 18 66, 675 | 66, 675 
Repairs of vessels 272, 9 250, 000 250, 000 
Rations, crews of vessels 207, 657 227, 000 227, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 3 740, 730 | 823, 355 
Chart and bond paper 98, | 306, 000 | 151, 000 
09 Equipment | 567, 460 234, 170 270, 170 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims (pay of retired | | 
officers , 665 299, OR5 | 325, 085 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities ; | 869 695 695 
15 Taxes and assessments 5, 317 16, 357 16, 357 


Subtotal 2,641,071 | 12, 551, 318 13, 266, 318 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 3, 752 6, 318 | 6, 318 


Total direct obligations 2, 637, 319 | 12, 545, 000 13, 260, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 

Accounts } 
01 Personal services - 696, 444, 250 | 441, 900 
02 Travel . i due _ 78, 12, 000 12, 000 
03 Transportation of things . " os 625 625 
04 Communication services. --- . -| 40 40 
05 Rents and utility services_- ‘ erat 4, | 850 
06 Printing and reproduction 54, hodbwelignedesl 

07 Other contractual services... nideaale toeaae i 1, 020 
08 Supplies and materials... ..-.-- patie = | 45, 640 
Chart and bond paper. ; nae | 551, 000 551, 000 
09 Equipment . Matas ass cecal 21, 16, 150 | 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts_ : asdues Ss 1, 631, 05 1, 071, 575 


Obligations incurred ---. — detghhbesiehsees« 37 13, 616, 575 | 
| 





Mr. Cievencer. The committee will come to order. We will 
take up the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which appears on page 54 
of the committee print and page 512 of the justifications. 

There is a requested increase of about $715,000 in the request over 
the present fiscal year, and there is an increase asked of 113 in average 
number of employees. 
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SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


We will insert in the record at this point page 512 of the justifica- 
tions. 
(The document is as follows: ) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Summaru of Requirements 


Appropriation, 1953 (regular bill) ; $12, 535, 000 
Deduct: Reduction in chart paper inventory ; 155, 000 


Base for 1954 ._ , ; shi d 12, 380, 000 
Net difference, 1954 over 1953: 


> enairemente 
tequirements Difference, 


increase (+) 
1953 1954 Mi jm 
adjusted | adjusted | _ 


j 


By activity or function 


. Surveys and charts for marine and air navigation _| $7, 338,400 | $7, 586, 400 +-$248, 000 
2. Geodetic control | 2,575,000 | 3,171,000 +596, 000 
. Earthquake investigation _-- ‘ 161, 550 161, 550 
. Instrument services 2 198, 000 198, 000 
. Commissioned officers . , 700, 000 1, 726, 000 | +26, 000 


§. Administration - - . a 407, 050 407, 050 | 


Total Litetaad & bu . 2, 380,000 | 13, 250,000 | +870, 000 870, 000 
| aad : 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1954_- ; ‘ 13, 240. 000 


Mr. Cievencer. Admiral, if you have a general statement we would 
be glad to hear from you at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Srupps. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement here 
for the record. I would be glad to read it, if you wish, but I can sum- 
marize it very briefly. 

Mr. Cievencer. Do just as you like. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 


STATEMENT OF REAR ApM. R. F. A. Stupps, Director 


The 1954 estimates provide for continuation of the established activities of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, long recognized as essential to the public welfare, 
in furnishing surveys, maps, and charts necessary for safe navigation on the 
sea andin the air. Programs have been coordinated with the three Departments 
of Defense and other Federal agencies in order to furnish their needs for the 
Bureau’s services and products. 

During the past 5 years the increased cost of salaries, supplies, and equipment 
made a 9 percent reduction in personnel necessary from 2,206 to 1,991 despite 
a 12 percent increase in the Bureau’s appropriation. The reduction in the 1953 
appropriation below the amount required to maintain the 1952 operating level 
necessitated a curtailment of our field surveying operations and our personnel 
and facilities are being strained to the utmost to keep pace with requirements 
for surveys and charts. In general, only the most urgent demands of the general 
publie, other Federal agencies and the Defense Departments are complied with. 
The Bureau is falling further and further behind in the discharge of its responsi- 
bilities as covered by Public Law 373, 80th Congress which defines the functions 
and responsibilities of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The accumulation of deferred activities with respect to field surveys and the 
maintenance and production of nautical and aeronautical charts is extremely 
large and, unless remedial action is taken, will in a relatively short period of 
time become so large as to endanger the accuracy and adequacy of the charts 
themselves. And yet our charts represent insurance against the Government's 
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tremendous investment in the transportation field. For example, in fiscal year 
1953 alone, The Federal Budget in Brief, page 17, published by the Bureau of 
the Budget shows that $678 million were allocated in this activity as follows: 
$348 million to navigational aids and facilities, $164 million to the merchant 
marine, and $166 million to aviation. At the same time something less than 
$714 million was appropriated to the Coast and Geodetic Survey for the surveys 
and charts for marine and air navigation activity. Obviously aids to navigation 
are of no use unless accurately charted and sufficient and adequate charts are 
available. For fiscal 1954 a modest increase of $248,000 is requested for the 
activity “Surveys and charts for marine and air navigation” to permit us to keep 
pace with and furnish needed charts to those whose very life and property depend 
on accurate and adequate charts. When the full amount requested for this 
essential activity, $7144 million, is balanced against the more than $100 billion 
of ships and cargoes which ply our seas, to say nothing of the aeronautical 
industry, it is obvious that the sum requested equals less than eight one- 
thousandths of 1 percent of the amount of that investment. When human lives 
are added to the investment in ships and cargo, the insurance premium invested 
in an adequate charting program is truly infinitesimal. When the investment of 
the aeronautical industry is also considered, the insurance factor approaches 
two one-thousandths of 1 percent. 

The $248,000 increase requested for this activity is offset by a reduction of 
$155,000 or 62 percent in the anticipated cost of chart paper to be purchased dur- 
ing 1954. A further analysis shows that $68,000 is to cover a pay increase 
granted to the Bureau’s lithographic employees by the interdepartmental wage 
board ; $135,000 for 14 additional cartographers and 18 additional wage board 
personnel for aeronautical charting; $22,000 for rebuilding electronic equipment 
which should have heen surveyed as worn out in use but must be rebuilt because 
funds for the purchase of replacements are not available; $16,000 to begin an 
annual replacement program of worn-out and obsolete magnetic observatory 
instrumental equipment: and $7,000 for 6-month employment of 3 geophysicists 
to obtain precise values of magnetic station differences between Cheltenham, Md., 
and the proposed new observatory at Fredericksburg, Va. 

A modest increase of $596,000 is requested for acceleration of our program 
for geodetic control surveys. Geodetic control, the framework of the map, is 
not now being provided in many areas where maps are being produced. Under 
such conditions, it is difficult, if not impossible, to maintain the requisite stand- 
ards of mapping accuracy. The maps so produced are not correctly related to 
the ground, to maps of adjoining areas, or to the Federal mapping program. The 
Federal mapping program is now scheduled for completion in about 30 years, 

At our present annual appropriation rate the present geodetic control program 
will take approximately 49 years to complete. Allowance of the $596,000 in- 
crease requested will advance the completion date to about 33 years or 1987. 
On the basis of the Federal mapping program as a whole the additional $596,000 
requested will repay the Federal Government many times over in that without 
adequate control accurate maps cannot be produced and correctly tied to the 
ground for engineering purposes. Each agency which uses maps for engineering 
purposes will, of necessity, be required to divert a portion of their funds and 
effort to the establishment of some form of control, adequate only for their own 
needs. A considerable duplication of effort will ensue and the resulting control 
will not satisfy all requirements. Initial control established by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey before the maps are produced will be most economical and 
will meet all future engineering and cartographic requirements. When looked 
at in this light it is apparent that in reality the additional $596,000 requested is 
not an increase but an investment. The Coast and Geodetic Survey is the only 
agency regularly engaged in executing basic control surveys in United States 
areas. It acts as a central agency in providing basie control data for its own 
use and for all other organizations requiring such data. Due to the experienced 
personnel and extensive special equipment required, this arrangement is par- 
ticularly desirable for the elimination of overlapping and duplication of effort. 

It should be remembered that in addition to providing a fundamental basis 
for mapping and charting the value of geodetic control surveys has been increas- 
ingly recognized as a time- and cost-saving factor for many other purposes. They 
provide basic data widely used for farm and property surveys; for highway 
and railroad construction ; for planning large public works projects ; for reclama- 
tion and flood control; for geophysical prospecting for oil and for other types 
of engineering projects. 
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Of the remaining activities no increases are requested for earthquake investi- 
gation, instrument services and administration and only a small increase of 
$26,000 is requested for the additional retirement of commissioned officers in 
the commissioned officers activity. 

The operation of all administrative functions of this Bureau has always been 
considerably within the minimum number prescribed by the staffing standards 
for such services. 

The increase of $1,490,000 under “Construction of geomagnetic station” is re- 
juested to provide funds for the construction of the Fredericksburg Geomagnetic 
Station to replace the outmoded and inadequate facilities presently located at 
Cheltenham, Md. This construction was authorized by Public Law 338, 82d 
Congress, May 13, 1952. 

Admiral Srupps. All right, sir. Before proceeding with the sum- 
marization, | should like to mention the fact that we have had a slight 

anizational change within the Bureau during the past year, in that 
we aah created a position of Assistant Director for Administration. 
This has resulted in a greater coordination of our activities and in- 
creased efficiency. Captain Rittenburg, who is here, was selected to 
fill that position. If you would like to have his background, I can 
review it for you later, if you wish, on the basis of which we made the 
selection. 


INcREASES ReQurEsteD IN 1954 BupeGet 


There are only 3 activities involved in the increases requested 
for 1954 in the appropriation of “Salaries and expenses.” 

The total increase is $870,000, which is offset by a reduction of 
$155,000 in chart paper, leaving a net increase of $715,000. 


GEODETIC CONTROL 


Of this sum, the major portion is for geodetic control, amounting 
to $596,000. I would like to have Captain Hoskinson later explain this 
major item in detail, and if time permits I would appreciate it if 
he could be given the opportunity of discussing briefly, for about 5 
minutes, the purpose of geodetic control for the benefit of the new 
members of the committee. 

Mr. CLevencer. That reference, as to geodetic control, appears on 
page 529 of the justifications. 

Admiral Srupps. Captain Hoskinson, incidentally, relieved Captain 
Hemple upon his retirement as Chief of the Division of Geodesy, 
and Captain Hoskinson is now Chief of the Division of Geodesy. 


SURVEYS AND Cuarts For Marine AND AiR NAVIGATION 


There is an increase of $248,000 under the activity “Surveys and 
charts for marine and air navigation.” That is distributed among 
five items. The major 2 of those are $68,000 for mandatory wage- 
board increases and $135,000 for the hire of wage-board eeaghertie 
and cartographers for the purpose of getting out the additional 
series of aeronautical charts which has been necessitated by the adop- 
tion of the so-called common system with its high- frequenc: y aids to 
navigation in addition to the low-frequency : aids to n: wigation. 

Minor items consist of $22,000 for the replacement and repair of 
our electronics equipment; $7,000 for the hire of three geophysicists 
for a period of 6 months, for the purpose of tr: ansferring absolute 
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values from our Cheltenham Magnetic Observatory to a proposed new 
observatory near F redericksburg, Va., and $26,000 for additional 
2g of commissioned officers; and $16,000 for the begining 
of a program of replacing our magnetic observatory instrumenta) 
equipment, which dates back to about 1904. We plan on replacing 
this equipment gradually, as it has become worn out and obsolete 
in use. Some of :t consists of borrowed instruments. 


CONSTRUCTION OF GEOMAGNETIC STATION 


We have a construction item submitted this year, for a new magnetic 
station, to be provided near Fredericksburg. The C ongress authorized 
the construction of this station in the last Congress. 

The design and construction of this station, consisting of an ob- 
servatory and a laboratory, will be done by the General Services Ad- 
ministration from funds transferred from our Bureau from any 
money appropriated. We have here this morning Mr. Palmer from 
the General Services Administration, together with Captain Roberts, 
the Chief of our Division of Geophysics, “who will testify for this item 
if you wish. 

That comprises the entire program, Mr. Chairman. We will take 
it wp any way you wish, except that I would appreciate it very much 
if Captain Hoskinson could be given this opportunity of discussing 
geodetic control. Or, if you wish, we can take it in order. 

Mr. Cievencer. We just want you to cover the ground. 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencrer. We want to give you an opportunity to put your 


statement in. Would you like to have him proceed now? 
Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. I would like to have Captain Hoskinson 
proceed now, since he is right here. 


Groperic ConTROL 


Captain Hosxrinson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take 2 or 3 
minutes to give a brief outline of the purpose of the geodetic control 
surveys and the status that exists in the United States at the present 
moment. 

Geodetic control surveys, as envisioned at the present time, provide 
for placing 1 control point on the ground for every 50 square miles 
of territory in the United States. That control point is a permanently 
marked point, a bronze disk in a concrete monument. That forms the 
basis for engineers or cartographers to start from and make additional 
surveys. 

For example, in a quad map, there is 1 every 50 square miles, and 
that provides 1 control point. Each geographic quad map is TY, min- 
utes by 714 minutes. That control point ties the map to the ground. 
Then any structure that is to be built on that land, such as a reclama- 
tion reservoir, a highway, or anything of that nature, is provided with 
a point which ties ‘the map to the ground and they can then take off 
from that point and execute the necessary surveys. 

The Topographical Division of the Geologic Survey starts from this 
point to survey their picture points for their topographic maps. 
About 1832 the United States was entirely blank, so far as geodetic 
control surveys are concerned. The first work in the United States 
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was to run an are connecting the east coast with the west coast, ap- 

proximately through the center of the country; and the next work was 

fo run an are north and south, connec ting the southern boundary with 
e northern boundary, approximately through the center. The next 

step was to break the country down into lines spaced about 100 miles 
ut. We call those arcs of triangulation. 

“The economical distance over which you can see on the curved 

face of the earth, or any place on the earth, is about 25 to 30 miles. 
That requires a tower at each end, somewhere between 30 and 60 feet 

| height. 

These ares.were then spaced over the United States. In the highly 

idustrial areas of the United States, or in the basin areas, we have 
completed certain small portions of the survey, as shown by this type 

f work [indicating] on the map. That means that in this area 

indicating | there is a control point for each 50° square miles of 
territory. 

Now, this map [indicating] represents the status as of January 1, 
1953. The work in orange represents the work existing in the United 
states. 

We arrive at the program that we establish each year as a result 
of the topographic mapping that is to be done in the United States. 
That topogr: = mapping is coordinated in the Department of the 

nterior, the Geological Survey, or the ‘Topographic Division of that 
Bureau, which executes the topographic maps. 

Kach year in March they furnish us this map of the United States, 
and on it they list the priorities of the work, the areas in which they 
are going to execute topographic maps, with first, second, third, and 
fourth priorities. 

Generally speaking, these priorities represent pretty closely years 

which we should have the contro] in ahead of them. As you can 
realize, our work should be finished in an area before they start to do 
the topographic mapping. 

In other words, the first thing they do is to set up over this control 
point of ours and start their traverse to their picture points. 

Mr. Srxes. Captain, what do the gray areas indicate; or is that 
light green ¢ 

Captain Hosx1nson. These [indicating] ? 

~ SIKES. Yeu 

Captain Hoskrnson. These are areas that were surveyed within the 
past year, or year and a half, and have not been adjusted. In other 
words, the field work is finished, but the office work has not been quite 
adjusted. In all survey work you do it with a certain degree of ac- 
curacy, and you have to adjust it. The office computation has not 
been completed. 

This work was last year or the year before. As of January 1 these 

- * . . % 
areas are completely surveyed in the field, but a little office work 
remains to be done. 

Mr. Sixes. I see. 

Captain Hosxinson. This [indicating] was the map furnished us 
in 1952. This [indicating] is the work that we should have com- 
pleted in the calendar year 1952, that of it which is shown in red. 

The green we should complete in calendar year 1953. 
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And this one [indicating] in 1954; and this one [indicating] 
1955. 

In other words, you may look on this as a long-range mapping pro- 
gram, and the need for that, as I say, is coordinated over there by the 
Toposr: iphic Division of the Geological Survey and the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

As you probably know, there used to be a Board of Surveys and 
Maps, up until about 1942, that coordinated this, and then that func- 
tion was taken over by the Bureau of the Budget. 

After the mapping program is established, they send us this map, 
and on the basis of that we produce our program of geodetic contro] 
for each year. 

For the past several years we have not been keeping pace with the 
mapping agencies. Five or six years ago we were a little ahead of 
them. At the present time we are decidedly behind them. 

This [indicating] should have been all finished in 1952. Some of it 
we are asking funds to do in the 1954 fiscal year. 

Now, on the basis of this map this is the work [indicating ]|—shown 
in green—that we expect to complete in 1953; or, to be more exact, in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. 

The amount shown in red is what we are planning to complete in 
fiscal 1954 with the funds we are asking for. The red areas are the 
areas we can complete. 

Now, I might point out that we are stretching our funds to the 
limit. This type of thing that we show as the cross are here [indi- 
cating| is something we would prefer not to do. That means that 
we are not doing that work in the most economical way. The most 
economical way is to complete the area, because this arc that goes 
down through there [indicating] is such that when you eventually 
complete it we will have to reoccupy all the stations along the fringe 
of that are again. The cost of the station is almost entirely the cost 
of occupying that station for the observations. 

True enough, you put a permanent mark in the ground, that costs 
about $8 or $10, but the cost of occupying a station is somewhere be- 
tween $300 and $500. If you do it this way [indicating], as we are 
forced to do in certain areas to get control where they need it this 
year, then we are not doing it quite as economically as we could do 
it this way [indie — the area |. 

Mr. Cievencer. Captain, may I interrupt? Does that necessitate 
mae on the Missouri ? 

Captain Hosxinson. Yes. Just what the demand is for in these 
areas is something that our Bureau does not get informed of. In 
other words, we get this request after it is coordinated. Whether it 
is the defense agencies or the valley authorities or the Geologic Survey 
or other agencies who have requested maps, which are wanted in this 
area [indicating], that is something about which we do not get. the 
information in detail. 

I understand the way they do it is that there are’6 or 8 agencies 
over there that want topographic m: 1ps, ‘and they give those equal 
weight; priority 4 for the first priority, 3 for the second, and 2 and 
1, and so forth. Then they add these up, and the one that comes 
out with the highest numerical number becomes the first priority on 
their map over here. That is the way I understand it is done, by 
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tating with people over in the Geologic Survey who coordinate this 
map. 

Now, the funds we are asking for will enable us to complete sur- 
veys in the areas shown in red. That will not quite enable us to 
complete all the first priority of the area. There are a few red spots 
on the map here that we cannot accomplish with the funds we are 

asking for. 

I might point out that this is the time, in 1952, that we should have 
completed that [indicating], whereas it takes about 1 year for us to 
idjust the work and bring it from this state [indicating] to the fin- 
ished state before the Topogr: iphie Division moves in. 

Now, in this area [indicating an area in California] we worked last 
summer, and we have not quite finished yet. The Topographic Divi- 
sion had to quit work in that area because our control was not in 
ahead of them. 

. this area here [indicating an area in Oregon] they are hollering 
for it now. We intend moving in there in the spring. All we have 
aes is a little bit of reconnaissance. There has been no observing 
work. We have told them we will move into it in the spring, and 
then we will both be working in the area at the same time. 

This area up here [indicating an area in Washington] is highly 
desirable. We cannot get into that until later in the season. 

This area here [indicating another area in Oregon | also has a high 
priority, and that area we cannot touch this year. 

There are other areas in red that are not on the list. 

Mr. Bow. Captain, before you leave that, may I ask a question ? 

Captain Hosxrnson. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. As to the indicated red in the State of Oregon, can you 
tell us the purpose of that survey ¢ 

Captain Hoskrnson. This one [indicating | / 

Mr. Bow. No; the one on your map. 

Capttain Hosxrnson. This one [indicating] ? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Captain Hosxrnson. I know one purpose of it. It is in the 150-mile 
perimeter of the United States, so I know one request there is the 
defense. It comes from a Defense Department. What else that 
comes from I do not know. I do not know whether there are minerals 
in there that the Geologic Survey wants surveyed, or whether it is 
the State surveys or the valley authorities or whatnot 5 outside of that 
one defense thing. I do not know. As I say, we do not get those 
requests in our Bureau. 


DETERMINATION OF NEED AND AUTHORITY FOR PROJECTS 


Mr. Bow. The question as to need, so far as your Bureau is con- 
cerned, is based upon a decision of some other group ¢ 

Captain Hosxtnson. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. They only indicate to you what they consider to be the 
top priority. 

Captain Hosxrnson. That js correct, sit 

Mr. Bow. There is no determination or discretion on the part of 
your Bureau as to what should come first ¢ 

Captain Hoskinson. No, sir. We just use this [indicating]. 
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Mr. Bow. As to the need. 

Captain Hosxrnson. The priority map that they furnish us gives 
that, and we try to comply with that. 

Admiral Srupps. There are a number of agencies involved. That 
is why all of these are coordinated together, to make this one priority 
map. There is the Forest Service, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
valley authorities, the Defense Department, the Geologic Survey and 
some others. 


Captain Rrrrensurae. Yes; and it is all coordinated at the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Bow. Then there is the question of whether or not. there has 
been authority for the projects. Let us take the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, for instance, which might request you to make surveys. There 
is a question whether that has been authorized by the Congress. That 
is something you would not know; is that correct ? 

Captain Hosxrnson. That is correct, sir. 

Captain Rrrrensure. Presumably, that is all considered at the 
Bureau of the Budget before they make up the list of priorities. 

Captain Hosxrnson. They are now sbi: a on the map similar to 
this one that they will give us in March of this year, and on that one 
we will base our 1955 fiscal estimates. Every year in March they give 
us a map like this. 

We have the closest coordination with the Topographic Division 
over there. In other words, they call us up about this area and about 
this area and say: “Could you possibly do anything here?” We reply: 
‘“‘We may be able to do something there if you can accept something 
less over here.” 

Now, as I say, we would like to do it always on an area basis, because 
that is the most economical way to do it. To do it this way [indicat- 
ing | almost doubles the cost, so we prefer to do it this way [indicating]. 

But in this area [indicating] it does not mean they are going to 
map the whole area in here [indicating]. This does not mean they 
are going to map the whole area this year. They may have a few 
quad maps in this area. That might touch their quads and furnish 
the minimum control required. So, if they can accept a little over 
here [indicating], we may be able to do something for them here 
{ indicating |. 

Mr. Bow. Do you prepare the map, or do they make the map? 

Captain Hosxinson. They make the map, sir. We give them the 
base map without any colors, and they prepare the whole color scheme 
on it. 

Mr. Bow. I see. 


Captain Hoskryson. In general, that envisions what our program 
is, sir. On that basis that is what we expect to accomplish with the 
funds requested. 

I think it is very important that the mapping program be a co- 
ordinated program. In other words, our work is the foundation of 
the topographic structure. It is just like you were going to build a 
house. You would want the foundation in before the carpenter 
started his work. If it is not there, the house may collapse, or 1t may 
not fit the foundation. It may have to be built over again. 

That is the reason that our work should be coordinated and estab- 
lished before the other people move in. That is all we are endeavor- 
ing to do: to keep up to date with this mapping program. 
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[ think that about covers what I had in mind, si 
\dmiral Srupps. Thank you. 








LIAISON WITH GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 











Captain Rirrensure. I would like to add one more sentence. After 
ve receive these maps and arrive at our succeeding year’s program, 

e keep a constant liaison with the Geological Survey and with the 
other mapping agencies to see that there has been no change in their 
thinking, before we put in the actual survey party. There is a con- 
stant liaison. 

Immediately before we write the instructions for one of our survey 
parties, to go in any of the States—Oregon, Ohio, or any area in red— 
we at that time call the Geological Survey to see if there have been 
ny changes. 

Captain Hoskinson. And they get a copy of our instructions in 
writing, in detail, so that they can review those and see exactly what 
we plan. 

















OBLIGATIONS 






Mr. Cievencer. Might we have for the record the total amount 






e 
obligated through January 31, for the first 7 months of the present 

fise al year? 
Mr. Amsrapr. Our total obligations through January 31, of the 






$12,535,000 appropriated for fisc: al year 1953, are $8,368,547. 













RETURNS TO TREASURY 















Mr. Crievencer. How much was returned to the United States 
Treasury during the fiscal year 1952 as a result of the activities of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey? 

Mr. Amstapt. The unobligated balance, estimated savings for fiscal 
year 1952, is $41,654. 

Captain Rrrrensure. Did you mean by that question, Mr. Chair- 
man, the amount from the sale of charts? 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes. 

Captain Rrrrensure. That was about $440,000. 

Mr. Amsrapr. $432,324 was returned to the Treasury from receipts 
from the sale of charts and publications. 

Mr. CievenGer. Does this cover all you desire to present? Did you 
go over the construction feature ? 

Admiral Srupps. No, sir. This is the Geodetic Control. I would 
like to continue with the “Salaries and expenses” item, and continue 
with “Surveys and charts for marine and air navigation”. I would 
like to have Captain Karo discuss that item of $135,000. 

I think the item of $68,000 Captain Rittenburg can mention. Sup- 
pose we go to the $135,000 item, since Captain Karo is here. 





























SuRVEYS AND CHarts FoR Maring AND Arr NAVIGATION 








COMMON SYSTEM FOR AIR NAVIGATION 














Captain Karo. This increase is to cover the workload imposed on 
the Division by the installation of the common system for air navi- 
gation. 
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Mr. Bow. Where does ye — in the justifications? 
: Amstapt. Page 524, si 

‘aptain Karo. vis cemen system was the system devised by the 

wit: y and civil authorities for ae use of airways. There is just one 


airway over the United States; so, the airlines, the military, and the 
priv: ite fly ers have to use that same space. 


They have come up with the very high frequency system of aids to 


navigation, which meets all the criteria that they have been able to 
establish for safe navigation for all the interested parties. Being in 
the very high frequency range, it is virtually staticfree. 

Originally it was thought or planned that as they put in these high 
frequency aids they would take out some of the low-frequency aids, 
and that workload would balance. As it turns out, they have installed 
all these high-frequency aids, and have taken out practically none of 
the low-frequency. In fact, our landing procedures based on the low 
frequency aids have increa sed during the past year from 440 to 460. 
So we have had an increase in workload there. 

On top of that, we have had to try to chart the procedures based 
upon the high-f fre quency aids. An aid is no good unless it is charted. 
In fact, it might be dangerous. The pilot does not know just where 
it is or how it should be used. 

Therefore, we are forced to chart a dual system of navigation as 
nearly as we can on one piece of paper; and, where we cannot, we have 
had to come out with a duplicate series of charts. 

[ might explain that a little bit better here. T will try to depict 
here [indicating] a little of the relationship between some of the 
series of charts. The base chart here [indicating] is one to a million 
scale, world aeronautical chart. Then we come to the second chart, 
which we consider our basic chart. That is the sectional chart. Then 
we have the local chart, which is around some of the congested areas 
of operation, such as Washington, New York and so forth. Then 
we come to the small landing charts which we have to have, one for 
each system of landing procedure. 

Now, as I mentioned before, we have the basic chart, which is really 
a topographic map constructed from the best topographic information 
available. This information is used for visual flight. 

We do not want to obstruct that any more than is necessary, be- 
cause a private flier, or even the airlines, if they 
down and locate themselves by contact flying. 

Originally we had just this low-frequencw system of navigation. 
That is what we were originally faced with, and still have ‘to put 
on. When we go into the high frequency, we have to put on another 
overprint, so the two are combined. We come out with a chart that 
looks like this [indicating]. 

We cannot turn out one chart for the high frequency and°one for 
the low frequency with available funds. 

These charts are getting so cluttered that we should try to take 
off some of the information, so that what there is will be perfectly 
legible. In fact, we have had numerous complaints from the pilots 
that. it is becoming increasingly hard to decipher the base information 
because there is so much aeronautical information going on the charts. 
We have not been able to do anything about that, because all of our 
efforts have been expended in trying to keep up with charting the 


get lost, have to come 
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basic needs for the omni or the common system, the high-frequency 
system. 

We are falling continually behind in charting those procedures, We 
have managed, “by the double overprint, to get this on the standard 

navigation charts, but when we come to the charts which have the 
landing procedures on them we have to have a new series of charts. 

Originally, with the low frequency, we had this series of charts 
here |indicating|. Then when we come to the high frequency, we 
have had to produce an entirely new series of charts to shew the high- 
frequency systems. In other words, we have had the omnirange ap- 
proach and landing; we have had the omni radio facility; and we 
will have to have a new series of omni terminal area charts. We have 
had to produce an entirely new series. 

Last year, when they actually designated the high-frequency air- 
ways for use by the airlines, we were forced to put out in the matter 
of a couple of months a complete new series of radio facility charts 
for the high-frequency airways. We have something over 70,000 
miles of low-frequency airways, which is the colored airways on these 
here [indicating]. Since then they have established some 50,000 
miles of eee egneeny airways. 

Mr. Cievencer. Captain, does this work render some of this other 
pre vious work on low frequency obsolete ¢ 

Captain Karo. No, sir. 

Mr. CLevenGer. Obsolescent ! 

Captain Karo. No, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are you going to have to maintain both? 

Captain Karo. We are going to have to maintain both. The origi- 
nal idea was that they would decommission the low frequency as they 
commissioned the high frequency. They originally set a target date 
is 1953, in which the high-frequency system would be the main system. 
Now they have shoved it up to 1958, which is 5 years from now. 

I have just attended a meeting of the NAV panel of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, and they say now that it will be 10 years 
before they can get to this, Therefore, for the next 10 years we will 
have to chart the two systems. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Cuievencer, Are all of these activities authorized by statute? 
Are they mandatory or permissive ! 

Captain Karo, It says that we shall provide the charts necessary 
for safe air and marine navigation. 

Captain Rirrensure. Mr. Cley venger, if I could break in a minute, 
the CAA, of course, has the main function of providing for safe 
navigation other than our maps and charts, and the CAA came up 
with this so-called common system, the very high frequency system 
for air navigation, which obviates all radio static. Theoretic ally, no 
doubt, it was much better than the low frequency system, but there 
has been much opposition from the private plane owners and the 
private flyers. Of course, the private flyers nen found that it is 
expensive to put in, and we doubt whether the CAA will ever do 
away with the low frequency system because of the pressure built 
up by the Aircraft Owners Pilots Association, an association of 
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private flyers, not the airlines and not the military. They do not 
want the expense of equipping their planes with the radio equipment 
necessary. 

Captain Karo, Another thing, too, is that the equipment is not 
available. 

Captain Rirrenevure. That is another thing; the equipment is not 
available. 

Captain Karo. They feel it would be at least 10 years before ther: 
would be enough equipment available to supply the needs. 

Mr. CLeveNGerR. You can see why I would ask that question. 

Captain Karn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. As to whether this is a statutory requirement or 
just a vagary of some bureau, which entails all of this cost, probably 
without a statutory authority for it. 

Captain Karo. No, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. Then the small plane owner moves in, the indi- 
vidual flyer, to the field, and we also have to take care of him. 


REIMBURSEMENT FROM OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


How much reimbursement do they receive from other Government 
agencies for your work in this regard? And from which agencies 
is it received ? 

Captain Rrrrensure. Of course, the military—that is, the Air 
Force—pay forthe printing of their own charts, for the charts fur- 
nished to the military. The only reimbursement we would get would 
be from the sale of the aeronautic charts, which is to the private 
flyers and is somewhere in the neighborhood of around $250,000 or 
$300,000. Do you have the figure there? 

Mr. Amsrapt. I have it. 

Captain Rrrrensure. The total is approximately $390,000. This 
is not the exact figure. We get that back from the sale of nautical 
and aeronautical charts. 

Admiral Strupps. We do not get it back; it goes into the Treasury. 

Captain Rirrensure. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. Of course, this is costing us this year $7,338,400, 
and there is an increase of $248,000. What I was trying to determine 
was whether there was any offsetting return or benefit from the people. 

Captain Rirrensura. Well, the sales of our charts total—I have 
the figure now—$375,000, which is returned to the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

Mr. Nierson. Mr. Chairman, there is a reimbursement from other 
accounts to the Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1953 of $1,071,575, 

Mr. Cievencer. That is on page 56. 

Mr. Nretson. Page 56 of the Committee Print. 

Mr. Cievencer. From where does that come? 

Captain Rrrrensure. The military. 

Captain Karo. That is for the actual expense of printing charts, 
the paper and printing time for the charts, They furnish that in 
accordance with our Appropriation Act. 

Mr. CLevencer. But you have no control at all over the requests 
which are made for charts, or the change from low frequency to high 


frequency ? 
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Captain Karo. No, sir. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. And we have none, evidently. 

Captain Karo. That is right. That was the money given to the 
CAA to further safe navigation. Unless those aids they put in are 
properly charted they are useless; in fact, they are a hazard. 


CRITICISM OF COMMITTEE 


Mr. Cievencer. You know, as a member of this committee I do 
not feel too comfortable when planes are ordered to fly in the Alaskan 
area in all kinds of weather, with no visibility or little visibility, and 
then have accidents. We pick up the paper the next few days, where 
they say that this results because of the parsimony of this committee, 
for not providing enough funds. It makes it look as though you had 
murdered the crew, when some fool put him up in the air to fly in 
weather which had pea soup consistency and in a country where they 
know there were no aids, over a part of this Alaskan route. Then 
they intimate we are spending all the money on the intercontinental 
flying. 

I suppose these things are put in to needle us, but I submit to you 
that we are perfectly helpless so far as that is concerned. The people 
well knew there were no adequate instruments between the Puget 
Sound area and Alaska. Certainly we were not at fault in the loss 
of those planes. If you would investigate it you would find that they 
were put in the air when they should not have been. Nothing would 
justify it, short of a military emergency. 

It does not add to my peace of mind or enjoyment of this job that 
I have to have these things tossed back in our laps, making us the 
whipping boy for somebody who puts a transport plane loaded with 
service personnel in the air, when it might be delayed another day 
or a few hours, just in a return to the base. They put them up in 
the air and bang them against a mountain, and then say it is our 
fault. I submit to you it 1s not. 

Captain Karo. No, sir. We have no intention of any intimation 
like that. 

Mr. Cievencer. We do the best we can by an occasional question 
to develop what we are appropriating money for and the use made 
of it. 

Captain Karo. That is right. 

Mr. CLevencer. With the time we have to give to it, our informa- 
tion is limited by the few hours we have, and we are not experts. 


QUESTION OF PROCEEDING WITH ALL ACTIVITIES UNDER PRESENT FISCAL 
CONDITION OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Captain Karo. We have absorbed as much as possible of this over- 
load, as much as we could, because we take our responsibility very 
seriously. In other words, we have charted as many of these aids as 
we could with the funds made available to us. 

As I showed to you on the standard series of charts we have put the 
overprint on there. It is not the best possible solution, but it is the 
only thing we could do with the money we have. 
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But when you come to the procedures, you cannot put 2 proced- 
ures on | piece of paper; different landing procedures and takoff pro- 
cedures, because the man is apt to get mixed up and crack up. So 
we have had to go to two series of charts. 

We are backlogged on the high frequency procedures by 165, At 
the present rate there will be 190 of them backlogged by the end of 
this fiscal year, and the CAA is approving more procedures all the 
time. Right now I think there are about 200 they are testing, which 
will be brought out shortly, and we are supposed to chart them, They 
are of no use unless they are charted. 

Mr. CLevencer. I submit that on this matter of priority there may 
be some agencies who are spending faster than the economy of the 
United States generally will sustain, and possibly are calling upon you 
for mapping of these areas faster than you can do it, 

Captain Karo. That is true, 

Mr. CLevencer. There 
and is moving too fast. 
this. 

Captain Rrrrensurs. Yes, sir; that is true. Yet we have no control 
over that. We are the agency set up to make these maps and furnish 
this ge xletic control, 

Mr. CLevencer. Some of i 


may be somebody who is overly ambitious 
He would be the one who put you up agaist 


may be emergent and some of it might 
well be delayed during a per ‘od when we are straining every nerve in 


our fiscal economy to arm ourselves and to arm the rest of the world 
we have undertaken to protect. 

Captain Rrrrensure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. You are trying to keep ahead of the work? 

Captain Rrrrenrurs. No, sir. We are just trying to keep up. If 
these other agencies receive their appropriations to do this wor k, then 

it is encumbent upon us to furnish the basic information insofar as 
we can and as fast as we can. 

On this areonautical charting, it is not incumbent; it is mandatory. 

Admiral Srupps. The actual charting of these aids, which is as im- 

portant as the installation itself, is an infinitesimal part of the cost 
of the aids. For instance, in the marine navigation field it comes 
down to about two one-thousandths of 1 percent, or something like 
a Two one-thousandths of 1 percent. 

Captain Rrrrensure. There is one thing I would like to make clear, 
Mr. Clevenger, and that is that we have “nothing to do with the es- 
tablishment of the policy as to which aids go in and where they go in 
and what airports are open and what the procedures are. It is up to 
us, however, to chart them. The policy is set by other bureaus, and 
we are the agency, as I said, which is set up to produce and issue the 
charts, and we have to do it because they set up the airways. The air- 
ways cannot be flown until the charts are out. That essentially is the 
squeeze we have been in for years. 

Mr. Cievencer. Now, I have taken you off of your subject, but I 
hope I have developed something. 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir; you did. 

Captain Rrrrensurc. I might add this: For years we have felt— 
the Bureau has felt—that when an appropriation was granted for 
major construction of aids to navigation like this common system, for 
instance, at that time funds should have also been provided for their 
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iting. But we are powerless to do anything about it. We always 
testify to the logical way of handling it, but there is nothing we can 
do about it, on the other hand. 

Ac Srupps. I believe that covers Captain Karo’s remarks. 

Captain Rrrrensure. With the exception of that $68,000. 

\dmiral Srupps. I was going to say, that is the $135,000 we are re- 
juesting for the hire of these 14 ¢ artographers and 18 wage-board em- 
ployees to do this aeronautic charting required by the “adoption of 
this common system. 

The remaining item is this $248,000 less the $135,000. Captain 


Rittenburg can explain that. 
MANDITORY WAGE-BOARD INCREASES 


Captain Rrrrensure. Yes, sir. The $68,000 we are requesting for 
that mandatory wage-board increase is an item over which we have 
little, if any, control. 

There is an interdepartmental Wage Board established, which 
urveys the salaries paid and the wages earned by the people in the 
lithographic trades. I am not positive of the system they use, but 

think it all begins with the Government Printing Office and the 

3ureau of Printing and Engraving. Every year they arrive at a 
new contract between the employees | of the Government Printing Of- 
fice and the Government, and then starting there the interdepartmental 
Wage Board studies wage scales not only in Washington but in other 
areas like Detroit and Chicago and comes up with new pay scales. 
Phere has been an increase over the pee few years. What it is going 
to be in the future I do not know. I do not know whether it will 
ever come out to be a decrease. 

In any case, the figure that this interdepartmental Wage Board 
comes up with for an increase to the people employed in the so-called 
lithographic trades then becomes mandatory upon the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. We have to pay those wages. 

The cost for this year—not the full cost, but the cost out of our 
salaries and expenses appropriation—will amount to about $68,000. 

The balance of that increase, of about $25,000 or $30,000, will be 
paid for from the amount of money reimbursed to the Bureau from 
the military for work done for them. 

Admiral Srupps. aaa ae Mr. Chairman, when this survey 
is made of industry wages, should the industry wages be lowered 
then theoretically they would be lowered here, too. It has not hap- 
pened yet. We hope eventually it will happen. 

Mr. CLevencer. That complet es that item? 

oe Srupps. That $68,000; yes, sir. 

Captain Rrrrensure. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Srupps. There are a few other items there. The $7,000 
we can explain a little later, in connection with the magnetic station. 

Mr. Cievencer. Does that regulate to this item for surveys and 
charts ¢ 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. C LEVENGER. Maybe we had better cover it, then. 

Admiral Srupps. Yes, sir. 
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ADDITIONAL GEOPHYSICISTS FOR TRANSFER OF 





NEW MAGNETIC STATION 





Captain Rrrrensurs. The $7,000 item, as I am sure Captain Roberts 
will bring out later, is tied to the new construction proposed at Fred 
ericksburg, Va. This is on page 518. 

We are in the process of being evicted from our observatory at 
Cheltenham. The State of Maryland wants the land to expand the 
school they have there. We have been staving them off as much as we 
can, and we understand that by next July 1, 1954, we have to be out 
of there. We are very hesitant about doing anything that will put 
them in the position of having to write us a piece of paper which will 
say: “You will get out on July 1.” 

That is the underlying reason for us having to get out of 
Cheltenham, and why we are proposing this new construction at 
Fredericksburg. 

When the Cheltenham Observatory is discontinued and we move 
over to Fredericksburg we will have to transfer the basic values we 
now have for the absolute determinations of gravity, and these other 
things which I will let Captain Roberts e xplain. We have to transfer 
those basic values from Cheltenham to Fredericksburg. Cheltenham 
has been in operation for over 50 years, and is the base station for all 
magnetic operations not only in the United States but also throughout 
the world. In order to transfer those values we are asking for $7,000 
for the hire of 3 geophysicists for 6 months. 











INVESTMENT 





AT CHELTENHAM 





Mr. CLevencer. How much of an investment do you have at Chel- 
tenham, roughly ¢ 

Captain Rrrrensure. Oh, it has been built up through the years. 
I do not know that we have the exact figure. I would estimate some 
where in the neighborhood of a half million dollars at today’s prices. 

ae CLEVENGER, Is it an adequate site? 

Captain Rrrrensure. It is not entirely desirable, no, sir; because 

of the construction going on at that boys’ school at Cheltenham. 

Admiral Srupps. We would like to keep this as far removed from 
magnetic attraction as we possibly can. These buildings are old. 
They require repair. Eventually they will have to be rebuilt. 

w ehaveasite. I do not think we have finalized it. 

Captain Rirrensure. No, sir. It is in the hands of the GSA. It 

was declared excess to the needs of the Army. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. That is all contingent on the construction ? 

Captain Rirrensure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevenGer. It is in ne “ify” stage ? 

Admiral Strupps. Yes, si 

Captain Rirrensers. It i is entirely contingent on that new observa- 
tory. 





PURCHASE 





OF 





REPLACEMENT PARTS 





ms 


Now, the $22,000, on page 515, is for the purchase of spare parts. 


I should not use the word ieee? " because it is for the purchase of 
replacement parts for some of our electronics equipment. 

We have shoran equipment which has been in operation since 1945. 
It is long past due for junking, but we have never had the funds to pur- 
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chase new equipment, and, therefore, we need this $22,000 of additional 
funds this year to buy replacement parts, which are no longer made. 
We will probably have to make a lot of those parts ourselves. We will 
have to buy the materials and make the parts ourselves in order to 
keep this equipment in operation. The equipment is so old and so 
obsolete that it should have been junked, but we just cannot replace it. 
We do not have the funds. Therefore we have to rebuild it. 


REPLACEMENT OF MAGNETIC EQUIPMENT 


The other minor item Admiral Studds mentioned was that $16,000 
for the beginning of a program of replacing some of our obsolete and 
wornout magnetic equipment, as shown on page 519. There is a table 
on page 519 which shows the age of some of these instruments at the 
observatories. You will notice that some of them do not even belong 
to the United States. They are on loan from the Carnegie Institute. 
That “DTMCIW” is the Carnegie Institute. 

We intend to replace two of these observatory earth inductors, the 
first two items listed on that table in the center of the page. You 
will note they were purchased in 1905 and 1906. They have been 
repaired so many times that they are practically worn out. They 
are supposed to be high precision instruments. 


ADDITIONAL RETIREMENT FUNDS NEEDED 


Mr. CLevencer. What is the next item / 

Admiral Strupps. $26,000. 

Captain Rirrensure. I think the justification on the page is suf- 
ficient. That-is page 542. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is all right. 

Captain Rrrrensure. It is just for the anticipated additional re- 
tirements in fiseal 1954. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are you through now / 

Admiral Strupps. No, sir. We would like to go into that construc- 
tion item now. That completes those two. 

Mr. Cievencer. Before we get through with this, are there any 
questions ¢ 

Mr. Couperr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF CHARTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Captain Rrrrensure. I do not think we gave you the total receipts 
to the Treasury for the sale of charts and publications. That was 
$452,000. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions, Mr. Bow / 

Mr. Bow. No. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Coon 4 

Mr. Coon. No. 

Mr, Cievencer. Mr. Rooney / 

Mr. Rooney. No questions. 

Admiral Srupps. I think that covers those two items for the sur- 
veys and charts for navigation, and geodetic control. One item we 
are concerned about is the construction item. Captain Roberts will 
explain the purpose of his new magnetic station. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF GEOMAGNETIC STATION 
Amounts available for obligation 
1952 actual | 1953 estim 
ote 


i subsequent veer 


ed 


Obligations by activities 


1952 actua] | 1953 estimate 


ign and supervi 
ruction 


Obligations by objects 


1952 actual 1953 estimate 1954 « 


OCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


i ive 
Printing and reproductior 
Other contractual service 


Supplies and materials 


Lands and structures 
Obligations incurred 


SUMMARY 
Travel 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual serv 


Supplies and material 


Equipment 
Lands and structures 


Obligations incurred 


inalysis of expenditures 


952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 
Obligations incurred during the 3 
Deduct inliqui lated obligat 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations 


Mr. CLEeveNGER. We shall now take up the item for construction of 
the geomagnetic station, which is shown on page 60 of the committe: 
print and page 154 of the justifications. The request is in the amount 
of $1.490,000. 

Admiral Strupps. The land for this station, Mr. Chairman, we a 
getting cost-free from the military. It is part of the A. P. Hill Rese: 
vation. We expect the negotiations to be completed next month. 


Captain Rrrrensurc. It is in the hands of the GSA right now. 
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Mr. CLeveNGER. You may proceed. 
Admiral Stupps. Captain Roberts is prepared to testify on this 
Mr. Chairman. 
Roserts. Mr. Chairman, shall I proceed ¢ 
‘LEVENGER. Certainly. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


iptain Roserts. This observatory is one of several we operate 
ust as background information, to indicate how necessary these 
shments are, 1 have for you just one display, and that is this 

ip of the world right behind Mr. Palmer here, showing how they 
ire d tae around the world. The distribution in Europe is 
‘denser than it is in the United States, and we feel very sure 
that density continues throughout Russia, although we know 

ng of those which may have been established there in very recent 


lhese magnetic observatories produce information which is neces- 
to permit us to put magnetic information on nautical and aero- 
cal charts so that navigation by compass can be performed. 
permit investigations necessary for the interprets ition of prop- 
surveys made in ancient times by magnetic compass, where the 
etic bearing of a line has changed ‘greatly since its original 
iv” down. 
fhey permit magnetic prospecting for minerals and petroleum 
nghout the country, and even offshore, because we have ways of 
making magnetic surveys offshore, which rest basically on the ob- 
ervations of these observatories. 
ln addition to those more or less routine functions, which are of 
remely long standing in our country and which are very necessary 
‘the purposes I mentioned, we have had in the very recent few 
years an increasing number of inquiries from military agencies, and 
m contractors working on military research and development, for 
ignetic information about the peculiarities of the magnetic field 
rounding the earth, about the distribution of that field, and about 
testing and performance of special military devices. That is 
pertinent to guided missiles, to mine warfare, to radio wave propaga- 
onli is, radio communication and radio navigational aids— 
ind other things. 
Now, for the satisfaction of this increasing flood of questions, which 
e have not been able to answer because we had no laboratory, we are 
proposing to establish this new place near Fredericksburg, with not 
only a replacement of the Cheltenham Magnetic Observatory, which 
50 years old, and which we are going to lose in about a year and 
4 months, but also to enlarge the activity moderately by putting 
n a laboratory where we can carry out laboratory work in the in- 
vest tigation of such problems in ms ignetism and for the future develop- 
ent of magnetic instruments. 
That, in great brevity, is the reason why we are asking for this. 
We have, to support our request, a number of letters. I cannot 
read them. I will not even attempt to read excerpts from them. But 
I will say that they come from the Research and Development Board, 
regarding the attitude of the Department of Defense in this matter; 
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from the National Science Foundation, which is interested in gett; 
the country going on some magnetic research which does not yoy 
exist because of the lack of facilities; from the Bureau of Standay, ds, 
which is interested in the results of that kind of observatory 4 
laboratory work in a number of ways, particularly in radio-waye 
propagation; from the International Union of Geodesy and Ge 
physics, which represents some thinking a little bit beyond that of 
purely national thinking: from the Carnegie Institution of Was 
ington; and from the Johns Hopkins Applied Physics Laboratory. 
Which is carrying out a large number of research contracts with th 
military agencies on guided missile research. 

l am free to have copies of all of these letter passed to you, to which 
| have added a list of some of the agencies which have come to us lately 
for information about geomagnetism, which we could not answer: and 
an itemized statement of the estimated building costs. 

[am not sure but what that may be in the written estimates as you 
have them. 


g 


I have a number of copies of these which I will be happy to make 
available to the committee if they are desired, and I would lke to sug- 
gest that I would be happy to answer any questions on the matter 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. CLevencer. Have you any information, just quickly for the 
record, as to the increase or decrease in the construction costs? 

Captain Roperrs. The increase or decrease in construction costs since 
the time of this estimate, I believe, has been minor. However, I would 
like to refer that question to Mr. Palmer, who was kind enough to 
appear here on behalf of the Public Buildings Service, and who can 
answer questions of that kind. 

Mr. Parmer. The building costs, so far as the construction cost index 
is concerned, are practically leveled off at this time . The labor and 
materials have gone up slightly, but that has been offset more or less 
by new competition and increasing competition by the contractors. 


TOTAL COST OF INSTALLATION 


Mr. Cuevencer. Could you give us a general breakdown of these 
amounts of $1,490,000% Can that be considered now as a maximum 
cost for the installation ‘ 

Mr. Patmer. Under the present market; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. As to the installation presently contemplated, 
this the maximum cost, or is this one of those cases where you will 
come back next year and the year afte r that with appropriation re- 
Tome as large or larger than this one? 

Captain Roserrs. There will not be any added appropriation, sir. 
Of course, after the completion of this observatory there will be a 
moderate recurring annual operating cost which I think I can safely 
assure you will be all. We will not ask for an addition to this. 

Mr. Crevencer. Will the operating cost be greater or less than in 
the old facilities ? 

Captain Ronerrs. They will be moderately greater than they were 
at Cheltenham because, as I have explained, our facility will be 
moderately larger. 
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Mr. Rooney. Then, Captain, we could strike out or repeal in this 
priation bill the language in the under lying authorizing legisla- 
vith regard to increases and decreases; is that correct? 

Captain Ropnerts. In construction cost 4 

Mr RoonEY. Yes. 

Captain Ropertrs. According to the statement just made by Mr. 
Palmer, I presume that would be correct. 

\ir. CLEVENGER. — escalator clause can be removed / 

\ir. Patmer. Yes, si 

Mr. Rooney. I oe one further question, so that this is thoroughly 
lerstood. If the committee were to apropriate this money, that 
ld be the total cost and there would be no further request for 


np 
) 
Lt 


funds: is that correct? 
Captain Roperts. Yes,sir. Weare absolutely content to assure you 
of that. 
OPERATING COST OF NEW STATION 


Mr. CLeveNGER. Can you venture a guess as to the increased cost 
¢ pers ating this facility over the one at Cheltenham now ¢ 
Captain Rozerts. Yes, sir. I suppose that whereas our Cheltenham 
Observatory is now costing us basically a little less than $20,000 
year, that the operating cost for this—I am sorry I do not have the 
figure in mind, and I can furnish it later if necessary—will probably 
be more on the order of $40,000 or $50,000 a year, 


POSSIBLE USE OF EXISTING GOVERNMENT BUILDING 


Mr. Ctevencer. And there is no survey which discloses any existing 
building owned by the Government which could house this plant, 
W poe the construction of a new one ‘ 

Captain Roperts. There is not, sir. The principal reason is that 
the installation has to be in this fteialiiadi vicinity, and it has to be 
very specifically constructed to have absolutely a nonmagnetic build- 
ng. There are none except those especially built. 

(Admiral Srupps. And we must be assured that there will be no 
construction that will influence the magnetic field around this obser- 
vatory. This location we have is such a location. 

Captain Roperrs. Yes. It is a very carefully guarded location. 

Mr. CLevencer. Just one other question. Was this the site that 

was discussed as a sort of plush officers’ club by a Member of the Con- 
eress during the last Congress, if you remember ? 
Captain Roperrs. Yes. The entire military reservation is an area 
of several thousand acres, and the small area of about 200 acres which 
is being transferred to us is in a remote corner of the area, and it is 
absolutely unoccupied land with no facilities or buildings upon it 
except one water well. It is land too poor for farming. We have no 
connection with the military installations there, nor any interest in 
their recreation buildings, and our installation will be at least several 
miles from them. 

Mr. Cievencer. That concludes your presentation, does it ? 

Mr. Nretson. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. Any questions? Mr. Coudert ? 

Mr. Couperr. No. 





Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Bow ? 

Mr. Bow. I have none. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Coon ? 

Mr. Coon. No. 

Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Rooney 4 

Mr. Roonry. No questions. 

Mr. CLevencer. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


WepnNeEspDAY, Marcu 4, 195 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 
WITNESSES 


OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPUTY DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


SAMUEL W. ANDERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $3, 209, 000 $2, 792, 932 
rransferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary 
of Commerce,”’ pursuant to Reorganization Plans Nos. 5 and 
21 of 1950 88, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 3, 121, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 8, 764 


Total available for obligation 3, 129, 764 
Unobligated balance, estimated saving 32, 813 


Obligations incurred 3, 096, 951 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the 


Secretary of Commerce”’ —125, 146 


2, 971, 805 
Obligations by activities 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


ilyses of national economic trends $1, 069, 463 $1, 005, 500 
notion of industry and trade 1, 902, 342 , 787, 432 


lotal obligations é 2, 971, 805 2, 792, 932 


Obligations by objects 


| 
Object classification | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estim 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades 
*hedule grades 
e salary 
e grade 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


services 








nanent positions $2, 628, 792 $2, 443, 785 $2, 793, 038 
ne and temporary positions 2, 720 2, 520 7, 550 

lar pay in excess of 52-week base 0,911 9, 319 10, 962 
ment above basic rates 1, 359 135 1, 995 

] personal services 2, 642, 782 2 455. 759 2, 813, 545 

19, 816 18, 090 25, 800 

tion of things 113 315 
ition services 37, 875 32, 650 35, 600 

ind reproduction 194, 579 209, 515 242. 095 
ontractual services 11, 758 9,150 10, 100 
ervices performed by other agencies 46,111 47, 550 49, 150 
ind materials 15, 818 17,075 19,175 

nt 495 OO 1, 440 
ind assessments 2, 439 2, 530 2, 780 
il obligations 2, 971, 805 2, 792, 932 3, 200, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





idated obligations, start of year $322, 337 $250, 790 $215, 622 

ment ef obligations in prior years , 741 
tions incurred during the year , 951 2, 792, 932 3, 200, 000 
3, 447, 029 3, 043, 722 3, 415, 622 

mbursable obligations 8, 764 
liquidated obligations, end of year 250, 790 215, 622 241, 222 

bligated balance carried to certified claims account 3, 768 
otal expenditures 3, 183, 707 2, 828, 100 3, 174, 400 

ditures are distiibuted as follows 

tut of current authorizations 2, 853, 243 2, 597, 400 2, 976, 000 
ut of prior authorizations 330, 464 230, 700 198, 400 


\T 
il 


\lv. CLevencer. The next item for consideration is the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce which appears on page 62 of the 
committee print, and on page 603 of the justifications. You show an 
icrease of 52 in average employment, and an increase in funds of 
3407,068. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS AND ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS 


We will include pages 603 to 605 for the record at this point. 
(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Summary of requirements 
propriation, 1953 (regular bill) $2, 792, 932 
for 1954 $2, 792, 932 
lifference, 1954 over 1953 


Requirements Difference, 


By activity j increase ( + 
1953 1954 es: 
estimate | estimate | “T° we =? 
Analysis of national economic trends $1, 005, 500 | $1, 125, 500 +-$120, 000 
Promotion of industry and trade 
Office of Industry and Commerce 204, 000 | 204, 000 
Office of Distribution | 177, 000 +-177, 000 
Office of International Trade 1, 583, 432 1, 693, 500 +110, 068 
Total, promotion of industry and trade 1, 787, 432 2, 074, 500 +-287, 068 
Gross requirements 2, 792, 932 3, 200, 000 +-407, 068 +-407, 068 


otal estimate of appropriation, 1954 , ouwes 3, 200, 000 
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Mr. Nievson. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation for the Burea 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce covers the activities of the Office 
Dusiness Economics, the Office of Industry and Commerce, the ceo 
of Distribution, and the Office of International Trade. 


Orrick oF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


WITNESS 


SAMUEL W. ANDERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNa:. 
TIONAL AFFAIRS 
LORING K. MACY, DIRECTOR 


Mr. Nietson. This is Mr. Samuel W. Anderson, the Assistant Ss 
retary for International Affairs, who will testify on the Office of | 
ternational Trade. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Anderson is new ? 

Mr. Nietson. Yes, sit 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCIL OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY ANDERSON 


Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Anderson, since you are new with us, I we 
if you will tell us something of your background, please ? 

Mr. Anperson. I shall be al ad to do so. 

I was educated at Williams and at Harvard, and started my 
ness career in 1922 with the investment banking house of Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., of which I became a partner in 1931. I left the firm at 
the end of 1931 and was engaged in the thirties in the management | 
certain investment trusts in New York as an officer. 

Seeing the war approaching, I came to Washington in September 

1941 and joined the Office of Production Management, which was the 
predecessor of the War Production Board, where I stayed until V-E 
Day. The first 214 years there was spent as Assistant Director of the 
Aluminum-Magnesium Division, and the last year as program V 
Chairman of the Board. 

Following the end of the war, I returned to New York and became 
associated with the Lehman Bros., an investment-banking house, where 
I stayed until I was asked by Paul Hoffman to leave and come to the 
Economic Cooperation Administration as head of the Industry 
Division. 

Following that, I joined the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development in November 1949, where I remained until Novem- 
ber 1951, at which time Mr. Charles E. “Electric” Wilson asked me to 
take charge of the aluminum program for the present defense build-up 
It was from that work that I was assigned to the position of Assistant 
Secretary for International Affairs. 

Mr. Coupert. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cievencer. Now we will proceed with the Office of Inter- 
national Trade. 

Mr. Anperson. Might I make a few observations about the situation 
as I see it? I have been on the job only about 6 weeks, during which 
period I have attempted to study my end of the Department of Com 
merce. One of the important questions I would lke to mention at 
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I would like to go off the record, if I may have that 


(LEVENGER. Yes. 
ission off the record.) 


S uMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


NieLson. The item under consideration is on page 630 of the 
cations. That is the item Assistant Secretary Anderson will 


Mr. Chevencer. We will insert that page in the record at this point. 
lhe page referred to is a follows :) 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Anperson. I have come prepared with some rather interesting 


charts which I think might save time if I can speak from those. With 
your permission, I would like to do so. 
fhis chart shows the position of the Office of International Trade 


ver the past, and the bars are divided into red and black. The red 
it of the budget is that part devoted to the regular work of the Office 

International Trade, as distinguished from the export-control 

ctions, for which separate appropriations presentations are made. 

(hese are in dollars over the years. This has dropped from 1947, 

has remained relatively stable over the years, and for the year 
is actually slightly smaller than 1953 if one includes this small 
k here, which constitutes the transfer to the Office of International] 
[rade from the point 4 work that comes from TCA funds. This 
year, instead of making that transfer from TCA funds, we would 
lude it in our own budget for purposes of simplification. 
Mr. Cievencer. I would like to have point 4 stand on its own. 
it is a State Department function largely, anyway, is it not? 
Mr. AnpeRSON. It is administered by the State Department. 
his, of course, would show in here as an independent bar | indicat- 
ng on chart |. 

Mr. CLevencer. How much of a reduction could be made? 

Mr. ANnpersSoN, $120,000 is the figure that is included here which 

previously received from TCA. 

In the case of other additions to our budget which also have come 
from other sources, the MSA travel promotion work is pre actically 
out, but for awhile there were funds for that. Now no one is per- 
forming that function. 

Mr. CLevencer. Fine. 

Mr. Anprrson. The requirements work presently supported by 
Defense Production funds is represented by this line. That will 
eventually become less and less as the controls are taken off. 

The black portion is also point 4, technical-assistance work, and has 
been transferred from TCA. The MSA funds have been transferred 
to us In connection with our work in cooperation with them in the 
idministration of the Battle Act. 

These are in dollars, and I would like to show you now what that 
chart looks like in manpower. 

The trend is somewhat different, but in man-years it has a rather 
teady decline. 

[f there are no questions about this, I will turn to one or two other 
charts. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS 


One of the items that appears in our budget is the cost of publica- 
tions and printing. The red part of these bars represents the money 
costs, whereas based on 1947 dollars it is like this over the period. If 
we had had a stable price level there would be a rather steady decline 
over the period, and in case of 1954 it is substantially less than 1953, 
both in money and in stable dollars. 

Mr. Bow. What is your total cost of printing ? 
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Mr. Anperson. The figure in the 1954 budget is about $133.00) 
yresent-day dollars. It would have been $98,000 if prices of print 
ad not risen. 

The final chart shows somewhat the same situation. This 
regular budget line. This shows a rather strong downward 
This is the appropriation. 

I do not know if that was helpful in crystallizing the picture, \) 
Chairman. 

ECONOMISTS 


Mr. Cievencer. Tell us about these 141 economists. What do t! 
do 

Mr. Anperson. I think I will ask Mr. Macy to answer that. 

Mr. Macy. My name is Loring K. Macy, Director of the Offic 
International Trade, Department of Commerce. 

The economists so listed in the Office of International Trade are 
predominantly located in what we call our geographic divisions. () 
the chart on page 630 of the justifications, the Economie Affairs Divi- 
sion is the terminology used. 

These people, commonly called country desk people, have the respo. 
sibility of obtaining whatever economic and trade information is neces 
sary about each country with which the United States deals. 
concentrate that information in the Office of International Trade 
use (1) by other Government agencies and (2) by businessmen doin, g 
business abroad. 

All information that comes in from the Foreign Service officers 
abroad is obtained by these people, analyzed, and made useful within 
the Government programs and in private business. Some of the 
Government programs use it very effectively in the administration 
of the so-called Battle Act ; in the administration of the export contro! 
program; and many others of that type. 

Businessmen, on the other hand, whereas they can obtain various 
types of information rather readily for domestic use from private 
sources, on the foreign side that is very difficult. So we try to get to 
them the types of information we feel they need in order to trade with 
friendly countries abroad and in foreign investments abroad. Wi 
have placed quite an increased emphasis on furnishing information 
to them on foreign investments abroad. This is a program we feel 
should be pushed at this time, in order to get private firms doing th: 
job that has been done by Government. 

Mr. Anperson. I would like to add one word. As you know, the 
President has put quite a lot of emphasis on an organized attempt to 
try to increase foreign investments. We endorse that, and we feel that 
assisting in that and furnishing aid to American business in that field 
is desirable and extremely constructive. 


RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Crievencer. What are the returns to the United States Treasury 
as a result of the sale of your publications? 

Mr. Anverson. We have those figures. We will furnish them. 

Mr. Cievencer. You are asking for an increase of $110,000. 





Macy. The overall increase is $100,091 in personal services. 
ding the other obligations, it is $110,068. 
ve nal | like to comment relative to the question you raised earlier 
the moneys obtained from the Technical Assistance Adminis- 


Nrevson. If I may answer the chairman’s question about sale 
lications, according to a letter we have received from the Public 
ter regarding the sale of publications of the Bureau of Foreign 
Domestic Commerce, the figure for fiscal year 1951 was $220,000 ; 

| for 1952, $334,000. 


PRICES OF PUBLICATIONS 


Bow. May I ask, along that line, this Business Information 
e which the Secretary has handed us, I see a price of 40 cents. 
it what they are sold for to the public / 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. And does that just cover the cost of the paper and 

inting ¢ 

Mr. Macy. I think Mr. Nielson should answer that question. 

\ir. Nretson. The cost of this is established by the Government 
ting Office. They determine the selling price in relationship to 
ost of the printing, the expenses they have, and so on. That is not 

nerally determined by the Department. 

“Mr. Bow. But there is nothing included for the services of the 


epartment in gathering the information ¢ 


Nretson. Not in respect to the Department’s services, no, sir. 
DEMAND FOR PUBLICATIONS 
Mr. CLEvENGER. Does there seem to be a spontaneous demand for 


ese publications, or is it a matter of promoted sales / 
Mr. Macy. Over the period of years there has been demand for cer- 


iin types of publications. That is a bare minimum number. These 
types of bulletins that you see here are brought about by the number 


requests we have received for this type of information, and we 


ive on that basis to write individual letters to answer each one of 
em, or get the information out to our field offices, who handle the 


vedominant number of inquiries coming in. If we feel that has 


4 


ome a subject in which they are very much interested, through 
ific requests, we put it out this way to save time and money. 


Mr. Cievencer. Do not the field offices many times circularize these 


ngs and really invite purchases, a sort of sales promotion ¢ 
Mr. Macy. That would be a good question to ask Mr. Hayward when 
omes before you later. 
Anperson. They announce what they have. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE POSITION 


Mr. CLEvenGcER. I wish you would tell us, is there an increase in our 
eign trade, or is there a decrease / 

Mr. Anperson. May I pick that one up? 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes. That would be interesting to know. 
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Mr. Anperson. I am sorry I did not bring with me some 
esting charts in this connection. 

Our exports in the postwar period were very high at the beginning 
of the postwar period because of rehabilitation and the large aya . 
ability in the United States of equipment and raw materials. 

As the Marshall plan took effect, and as Europe became more py 
ductive, our exports have been declining and our imports have bee 
rising, approaching some degree of balance. 

Korea largely upset that situation, because beginning with our de- 
fense buildup, our imports began to rise again, and our exports ie 
rose substantially from its low, in 1950, because of the buildup 
Kurope and elsewhere. . 

So, by and large, our foreign trade, both imports and exports 
1950 has been growing quite strongly, and, needless to say, as { 
world grows to multilateral freedom, we expect our aes ti 
both imports and exports, to rise. Especially is this indica 
the increasing tendency of American capital to move neal, 
think we do face increased foreign trade. 

Mr. Macy. It is much more difficult to get that trade today 
several years ago because of all the complicated regulations, CO 
trols, and so forth, in the various countries throughout the world. 

Mr. Cievencer. I was with a committee in 1947 making an indu 
trial survey, along with an agricultural survey, and I have continu 
ly found our State Department people, both agricultural and other, 
pleading guilty to the United States having prohibitive tariffs. We 
made inquiries about European tariffs and it is my considered opinioi 
from what I found over there that they are suffering from high tariffs 
against each other. Having been an importer in a small way fron 
nlmost every European country until the First World War and after 
the Second World War, I began seeing that the big troubles were th 
high tariffs between countries in Western Europe. 

I know industries in my State and in Mr. Coudert’s State and Mi 
Rooney’s State that are badly hurt by the entry in this country of low 
cost manufactured items—ceramics; ladies’ gloves, which is a big 
dustry in New York: various textiles; glass. There are thousands 
of glassworkers in the United States out of jobs now because of t 
low-cost stuff coming in. 

I found over there that their whole idea was to get materials from 
the United States and then dump their stuff in here for a cash con- 
sideration. I do not think you have to go any further than hams. 
Millions of poe of hams from Holland, Denmark, and Poland have 
been coming in here. The trouble with your Department—and it 
must have Feats to do with it—is that your reciprocal trade 
treaties are not reciprocal. My idea of reciprocal is something that 
works both ways. 

I view with alarm, and I hope my party does not embrace this idea 
of free trade, because if it does, our high-wage people here are going to 
look in vain for work if you take the products of, the world in here 
You cannot contro] their wage scale. I know thousands of glass 
workers who lost their jobs in America because of glass made in Czech- 
oslovakia that came here when we were not on speaking terms with 
them. Itcamethrough Poland. It was allowed to come in at the tarif! 
rate of blanks, and this was highly cut stuff, and it put thousands of 


inter 
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yeople near Bellaire, Ohio, out of work. It was retailed in the city 
of Washington and elsewhere at a markup of 300 percent, and was 
til] 20 or 25 percent below prices of comparable glass produced in 
Ohio and elsewhere in the United States. 

| know that the business-machine trades and the automobile people 
‘hink they have a monopoly, and they want free trade. ‘The other 
ountries will have production lines too, you may be sure of that, and 
then if we have free trade there will be millions of American men and 
women out of work. 

(he former Secretary of Commerce from Ohio was surprised that 

ad been done to thousands of Ohio people. I found the Depart- 

t of Commerce did not know anything about the glass coming in. 

went to the State De partment, and it was the same thing. 1 said 

ey could save time if they would tell me how it came in. It came 
through the Treasury Department. 

We are giving you a great staff of economists. You have more 

omists proportionately than there are generals in the Defense 
Department, and there they are holding down desks that sergeants 
sed to occupy. You have to kee ‘p your eyes open to protect American 
ommerce, and I take it that is your business, both domestic and 
on. 

We have only two jewel watch factories in this country now. They 
eC ep in business by making precision instruments for the Government, 

gely 

"Oon wages are high and I want to keep them that way. Of course 
we have the most enormous debt in the world. I lay that out as some- 

for you to think about. 

Mr. ANpersoN. I assure you we certainly are thinking about it, and 
| do not want you to think ‘the De ~partment of Commerce is not aware 
of the situation. 

Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Macy just said we are tending farther toward 
free trade. 

Mr. Macy. No. 

Mr. CLevencer. One of you did. 

Mr. Anperson. I believe I did. 

Mr. Cievencer. When in 1944 Mr. Hoffman was advocating a com- 
nittee for reconstruction, I talked to him about it. I did not agree 
with Mr. Hoffman, and I do not agree with Henry Ford I1, any more 
than his grandfather would, in his belief that we can open America to 
the competition of the world. 

Mr. Anperson. I think there is a great deal of force in the point of 
the impact of lower wages. Of course the degree of produc tivity of 

ir labor is less. 

Mr. Cuevencer. The artistry of a lot of that labor allows a retailer 

America—and I was one for 37 years—to get an additional mark- 
p. He wants to buy something like that rather than mass production 
tems that are not so exclusive. And it is something we had better 

explore. We are here appropriating billions, and I want to be sure 
ve do not furnish funds to help put my country out of business. 

Mr. Anperson. It is a very big proble m and has ramifications of 
nany kinds. From 1946 to 1952 this country has given away $36 bil- 
ions in unrequited aid because of the lack of balance in foreign trade. 
Whe n I say I look forward toa world when there will be freer trade, | 


ror 





mean it both ways. I agree that the intra-European trade has bee, 
hampered, 

Mr. Cievencer. I would put all the pressure I could to stop 
infernal trading away of all of America’s nonferrous metals. 
are stripping ourselvés of everything we have. We are shipping 
from Venezuela, and you will always find somebody placing a | 
when America has to buy it. I am an idealist, yes, but after half 
century of dealing with these people, I know the probable resu| 
free trade if vou turn them loose. They will work and we wil 


FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL Tr 


Mr. Couperr. In the course of your interesting and forceful re 
marks, Mr. Chairman, you said something I would like to know more 
about. I think you observed, in effect, that it was the duty of t] 
Department to protect the American markets. In what respect does 
the Department carry out any such function’ It had been my 
pression that the primary function of this division of the Department 
of Commerce was to promote foreign trade, and that it had y 
little to do with doniestic trade. 

Mr. Anperson. Our duty is to try ) promote foreign commerce. 
The charter of the Department says dh at. We interpret that to mea 
to assist private business in the | ‘nited States and elsewhere, be 
we believe in private business. 

Mr. Covuperr. Do you have anything to do with tariffs on import 

Mr. Anperson. No, nothing to do at all in setting rates. We co 
participate in the determination of import tariffs through the Trace 
Agreements C ommittee, an interagency committee which advises th 
President in the decisions which he must make. 

Mr. Couperr. What facilities do you have for the gathering of 
formation abroad ? 

Mr. Anperson. That is done through the Foreign Service of t 
United States. Many officers are especially trained in commerci 
and industrial matters. 

Mr. Couperr. Are there commercial attachés abroad that belong to 
your office ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. No. That was true, but since 1939 the so-called 
commercial attachés are part and parcel of the Foreign Service of tl 
United States. But the officers are selected with specialized abilities 
in mind. For example, the Embassy in Peru will have one or more 
officers experienced in the commereci: al, industrial, and mining fi 

Mr. Couperr. But he reports directly to State ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Ilis cables are addressed to State, but they come to 
us. 

Mr. Couprert. Then why should not State prepare these reports to 
businessmen ? 

Mr. Anperson. It happens to be the route. The material comes to 
us, and it is our duty to take it and do the various things we do. 


TRADE LISTS 


Here is a list of so-called trade lists we have for sale. For instance, 
you can get the name of every hardware dealer in Venezuela for $1. 
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Mr. Roonry. You might put that list of publications in the record 


point, 
lhe list referred to is as follows:) 


rRADE LISTS AVAILABLE 


s of the following classifications covering firms in most foreign areas are 
le in the Commercial Intelligence Division for $1 each per country. Nu- 

is other Classifications designed for specific uses are also available, subject 
same charge. Areas usually covered by lists are shown on the reverse 

s page. Symbols below represent: A—agents ; D—dealers or distributors ; 
exporters; G—growers; I—importers; M-—manufacturers; P—producers ; 


R finers. 
\ tising agencies and concessionaries 
\ tising media 


\ir-conditioning and refrigeration equipment—I. and D. 
t and aeronautical equipment—lL. and D. 
coholie beverages—I. and D. 
\ olic beverages—M. 
{rchitects, builders, contractors and engineers 
Automotive products—M. 
\utomotive vehicles and equipment—I. and D. 
ind Bagging—I., D., and FE. 
eries 
‘ages—M. 
ind shipbuilders, repairers and chandlers. 
Books, magazines and periodicals—I. and D. 
Boots and shoes—I. and D. 
Boots and shoes—M 
siness firms 
{ ne ries 
(‘ement- M. 
Chemicals—I. and D. 
Chemicals, synthetic organic—M. 
(lothing—M. 
Coal, coke and fuel—I. and D. 
Coffee, tea, and cocoa G. and E. 
Confectionery—I., D., and M. 
Cooperage—I., D., and E. 
Cotton ginneries 
Curios, novelties, and handicrafts—M. and E 
Dairy industry 
Dental supply houses 
entists 
Department stores 
ry goods and clothing—I. and D. 
Klectrical supplies and equipment—I. and D. 
eedstuffs—I., D., M., and E, 
ertilizers—M. and EF. 
ibers—P. and E. 
Flour mills 
ruits and nuts—I., D., G., and E. 
Furniture—I. and D. 
Furniture—M. 
Glass and glassware—I. and D. 
Glass and glassware—M., 
Hair and bristles—I., D., and E. 
Hardware—I. and D. 
Hides and skins—I. D. and E. 
Hospitals 
H ‘tels 
Instruments, professional and scientific—I. and I). 
Iron, steel, and building materials—I. and D. 
lewelry—I. and D. 
Laundry and dry cleaning industry 
Leather and shoe findings—lI. and D. 





Lumber—I. A. and E. 
Machinery—I. and D. 


Meat packing, sausage and casings 


Medicinal and toilet preparations—I. and D 


Medicinal and toilet preparations—M 
Metal-working plants and shops 
Motion-picture industry 
Motion-picture theaters 

Motor bus and transport companies 
Musical instruments—I. and D. 
Naval stores—I. D. P. and E. 
Office supplies and equipment 


I, and D. 


Oils (animal, fish, and vegetable)—I. D. P. R. and EB. 


Paints and varnishes—I. and D. 
Paints, varnishes, and pigments—M. 
Paper and stationery—I. and D. 
Petroleum industry 


Photographic supplies dealers and photographers 


Physicians and surgeons 


Plastic materials’ manufacturers and molders of plastic products 
Printers, lithographers, engravers and publishers 


Provisions I. and D. 

Pulp and paper mills 

Radio and television equipment 
Radio and television equipment—M. 
Rice mills 

Rubber goods—M. 

Sawmills 

Schools and colleges 

Seeds and bulbs—I. D. G. and E. 
Soap—M. 


I. and D 


Sporting goods, toys, and games—I. and D. 


Sugar mills 

Tanneries 

Textile industry 

Tobacco and tobacco products—I. D 


and M. 


COUNTRIES COVERED py TRADE Lists 


Trade lists compiled in the Commercial Intelligence Division are classified 
by commodity and by eountry. The principal areas usually covered are listed 


below, and commodity classifications are shown on the reverse. 


Unclassified 


lists of business firms are compiled for those countries marked by an asteris| 


(* + 


) # Indicates lists of government controlled monopolies or state trading 


companies, 


*Afghanistan. 
*Africa, British East 
*Africa, British West 
*Africa, French Equatorial 
*Africa, French West 
Algeria 
*Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Angola (Portuguese West Africa) 
*Arabian Peninsula 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
*Azores 
*Bahamas 
Barbados 
*Belgian Congo 
Belgium 
*Bermuda 
Bolivia 
*Borneo 
Brazil 


British Malaya 
# Bulgaria 
Burma 
*Cambodia 
Canada 
*Cape Verde Islands 
Ceylon 
Chile 
Colombia 
*Corsica 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
*Cyprus 
# Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
*Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 





Gibr 
ree 
Gua 
Guat 
Guia 
Guia 
*Guil 
Hait 
Has! 
Hon 
Hon 
Hon 
tHun 
[reli 
Indi 
Ind 
[ral 
Irag 
Irel 
Isra 
Ital 
*Jan 
Jap 
Kor 
*Lao 
Leb 
*Libe 
Lib: 
Luy 
*Mac 
*Mat 
Mal 
Mai 
Me: 
Mo! 
Mo: 


Coy 
f Co 
when 
us te 


M 
wha 


proc 
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aid 


rench Somali Coast *Nepal 
rmany, Federal Republic of, and Netherlands 
West Berlin Netherlands West Indies 
Gibraltar New Zealand 
Greece Nicaragua 
eloupe and Madtinique Norway 
Guatemala *Oceania 
Guiana, British Pakistan 
Guiana, French Panama 
Guinea, Portuguese Paraguay 
Hait Peru 
jashimite Jordan Kingdom Philippine Republic 
Honduras # Poland 
Jonduras, British Portugal 
jong Kong *Reunion 
+Hungary *Rhodesia 

reland (Eire) # Rumania 
ndia El Salvador 
ndonesia *Somalia 

| (Persia) Spain and Canary Islands 
raq (Mesopotamia ) *St. Pierre and Miquelon 
reland (Eire) Surinam 
Israel Sweden 
taly Switzerland 
Jamaica Syria 
Japan *Taiwan (Formosa) 

Korea, Republic of Thailand (Siam) 

*Laos *Trieste 

Lebanon Trinidad 

*Liberia Tunisia 

ibya (Tripoli) Turkey 

uxembourg Union of South Africa 

Madagascar United Kingdom 
*Madeira Islands Uruguay 

Malta Venezuela 

Mauritius *Vietnam 

Mexico *West Indian Islands, smaller 

Morocco # Yugoslavia 

Mozambique 

Copies of trade lists may be purchased from the field offices of the Department 
f Commerce, and inquiries concerning lists should be directed to these offices 
whenever possible. Lists are not compiled for island possessions and noncontigu- 
us territories of the United States. Sources of information on these areas may 
e obtained free of charge. 

Mr. Anperson. Here is a typical list of dealers. 

Mr. Couperr. You get that from the State Department ? 

Mr. Anperson. No. The Foreign Service is not State Department. 
It is a service arm of all branches of the Government, including the 
Commerce Department. 

Mr. Couperr. Is it not covered in the State Department budget? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Couprertr. And are not the Foreign Service officers subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Department of State / 

Mr. Anprerson. Yes, but the policy for the Foreign Service is sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of a Board comprised of representatives of the 
Departments of State, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. 








FOREIGN TRADE OUTLOOK 


Mr. Couperr. Would you care to express a more precise view as to 
what you would expect to see in the future in the light of the growing 
productivity of Western Europe—Germany, particularly—and Japan 
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on the other side of the world? Are you really hopeful we wil 
increased markets for American goods ? 

Mr. Anperson. I am inclined to think that as the program e 
tends— ; 

Mr. Couperr. What do you mean by program ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. The program of reduction of barriers to trade 
over the world. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Seventy percent of our imports are free now, ay 
they not ? 

Mr. Anperson. Fifty-five percent, I think. 

Mr. Cievencer. It is higher than that, Mr. See retary. 

Mr. Anperson. We will get that figure for you. 

(Note.—The latest figure available, for calendar vear 1951, 
percent. ) 

[ think import markets will grow as the world’s own productio 
grows, and I would say they will grow more rapidly in the less 
developed countries than in Europe. I would expect the import ma: 
kets to be enlarged in the lesser productive countries, 

Mr. CLevencer. Any further questions? 


A 


PRICES OF PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Bow. Returning to the prices of these publications that ar 
offered for sale, has any consideration been given to including in t! 
prices of publications the services rendered? For example, Prentice 
Hall and other similar services, include, of course, as private ente: 
prise operations, the cost of services. If these are worth publishing 
at all, if they are of value to the people who buy them, I am wonde1 
ing if some of the services actually rendered should not go into thei: 
sales price ? 

Mr. Anperson. That is an interesting sa which I understa 
has been debated in the past. Perhaps Mr. Nielson or Mr. Macy 
answer that question. 

Mr. Nrevson. That is a question that has been up for consider- 
ation for a number of years, as to the possibility of having certai 
portions of the cost of personal services and so on applied back 
the sale price of the publication. At the present time there are cer 
tain regulations, certain basic laws, and the Joint Committee o1 
Printing which control pretty much the printing of these various 
publications. 

Mr. Bow. That is as to whether or not they should be printe 
and sold? 

Mr. Nretson. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. That would have nothing to do with the establishme 
of the price if you should include services. 

Mr. Nietson. This question has come up in connection with the 
re-review of the budget whether recommendations should be made 
to the President and to the Congress with a view ‘to making changes 
that. would accomplish some of the things you mention here. We 
are exploring these at the moment. 

Mr. Bow. I feel that the people whom these publications might 
benefit would be willing to pay a portion of that cost, and they 
should pay it, not Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer. 





Mr. Anprerson. I might say, sir, that for such part as I have 
in the revival of this debate, I have strongly advocated we 
that basis, and we are actively considering whether we should 

9 that. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to see some consideration given to offsetting 
of the cost of these services, such as businessmen are willing to 

Prentice-Hall and others for services similar to this. 


PERSONNEL ABROAD 


On the question of foreign officers, I notice on page 630 of the 
istifications you show a number of positions in the American Re- 

blics Division and in the European Division. Are these posi- 

n this country or abroad / 
Mr. Anperson. They are here, and they do not include any For- 
vi Service officers who are at the gathering points of ‘information. 
Mr. Bow. Do you have any of your people abroad / 
Anperson. They go abroad from time to time where their ex- 

perience is such they can make real contributions to international meet- 
os, such as the recent one in Caracas. One of our men went to that 
eeting as a member of the United States delegation. 

Mr. Bow. But you have no permanent employee in any of the for- 

countries ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Cievencrer. Mr. Coudert? 

Mr. Couprerr. No. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Mr. Coon ? 

Mr. Coon. No. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Rooney ? 


REDUCTION OF 1954 BUDGET 


Mr. Rooney. Since the goal is to reduce the budget by $10 billion, 
lo you think we could get a contribution toward that goal by way of 
i: reduction of 25 percent of the existing funds for this operation ? 

Mr. ANperson. That is the matter Mr. Williams wi as touching on 
esterday, as I understand it. I would say a cut of 25 percent in the 
Office of International Trade would mean a ae of a consider- 

le part of the responsibilities we are carrying, but we are studying 
ie responsibilities to see if there are any we can dispose of as being 
of marginal value. 

Mr. CLevencer. Have you covered this particular item ? 

Mr. Nretson. I think so. 


FUNDS FOR POINT 4 PROGRAM 


Mr. Macy. To save the time of the committee, might we put in for 

e record a brief statement explaining this money that we have been 
vetting from TCA, and why we felt, ‘with TCA, it should be in this 
ip propriation 4 I would like to put in a very brief explanation of 
that. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 
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When the point 4 program was first under consideration, the Departmen; 
Commerce took the position that technical assistance was not enough and tha; 
modest expansion of its existing program to facilitate the investment of priya;, 
capital abroad was also necessary. A budgetary decision was made that whj), 
such expansion was desirable it should be financed through TCA funds raptho, 
than through an increase in our regular budget. This arrangement has eo) 
tinued for 3 years. Neither TCA nor Commerce has found it a happy one. 1 
was financially responsible to the Congress for a program which had little 1 
tion to its own program and which it could not supervise. Commerce i 
the position of reporting to the Congress on an activity not readily Se] 

rom its other activities through TCA. ‘“he funds for the promotion of 

ment were made to appear as if they were an overhead cost of the tec} 
assistance program when they were not. Accordingly, it was agreed ly. 
the two agencies with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget that so 
Inanagement and better fiscal control would be promoted by financing this act 
ity by direct appropriation to Commerce. 


Was 


ral 
rable 


al 
il 


PST 


twee 


Mr. Bow. Does any part of your appropriation go to the operatio 
of IMC? 

Mr. Macy. In the past, if they wanted information we gave it 
them. 

Mr. Bow. But no part of the appropriation goes to IMC # 

Mr. Macy. No. 

Mr. Cievencer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 4, 1953. 
Orrice or Bustness Economics 


WITNESS 


M. JOSEPH MEEHAN, DIRECTOR 


Mr. CLtevencer. We have for consideration this afternoon the Office 
of Business Economics of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Con 
merce. 


Will you proceed, Mr. Meehan ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Meenan. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I have a state- 
ment here I should like to insert in the record. I shall not summarize 
it and shall proceed from there. 

Mr. Cievencer. All right. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


The functions of the Office of Business Economics include the compilation a1 
analysis of national output and national income, the balance of international 
payments of the United States, and the preparation of current data on 
aspects of business conditions. The results of these activities are published ir 
the Department’s monthly magazine, Survey of Current Business, its various 
supplements, and other publications. 

The national product and national income data providé the most extensive 
measures available relating to existing markets and market operations. ‘These 
data are essential to the appraisal of Consumer, business and Government i! 
come and outlay, and to all analyses relating to the flow of goods and services 
through the national economy. ‘They represent a comprehensive picture of the 
Nation’s economic resources available for civilian markets and defense planning 
They provide the basis for the appraisal of potential markets for goods and 
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s which will be available or may be stimulated after the present defense 
» has been completed. The sale of more than 25,000 copies of our Na- 
‘Income bulletin provides a measure of the basic need for these uni 
used market data. 
iis connection, the Office of Business Economics, in cooperation with the 
ttee for Economic Development, recently prepared “Markets After the 
se Expansion.” That 90-page report was published by the Department 
cember 1952. It is comparable to one published by the Department in 
jnder the title “Markets After the War,” which was reprinted and widely 
buted by the Committee for Economic Development and as Senate Docu 
No. 40. In each instance the business community needed a comprehensive 
nalysis of the outlook for civilian markets after the peak of military ex 
litures 
rhe timeliness of the report is indicated in the following quotation from the 
ening chapter : 
Now businessmen throughout the country are posing the questions: When 
defense expenditures level off or decline? How will prospective changes in 
fense expenditures affect private demand and the market as a whole? Have 
xpanded industrial capacity beyond our needs? To what extent have high 
ar markets been dependent upon deferred demands built up during the 
ind abnormal conditions abroad? Are these special factors still support- 
sales? Has the asset position of business and individuals beeen impaired 
the inflation of costs and prices, and high expenditures, to the point of 
ble? 
While recognizing that assured or simple answers to these questions are 
ttainable, in this bulletin we shall bring together the avilable facts and 
e our appraisal of the present position and the business prospect. It is 
oped that they will aid the businessman to reach his decisions and conduct his 
perations in the light of such general economic facts as can be known.” 
» reception given that report is evidence of the imperative demand for con- 
ing studies of markets, for the guidance of business and Government. 
More than 16,000 copies of the markets bulletin have been distributed since its 
elease at the end of December. 
To provide exact and authoriative information on financial aspects of the role 
the United States in the world economy, the Office of Business Economics last 
November published Foreign Aid by the United States Government, 1940-51; 
Balance of Payments of the United States, 1949-51. 
The Foreign Aid supplement to the Survey of Current Business for the first 
e brings together all records of United States Government grants and credit 
ransactions since the beginning of lend-lease, prior to our participation in 
World War II. The whole complex of foreign-aid programs over 11 fiscal years 
s there set forth in narrative and statistical detail, giving the distribution of 
he $82.4 billion of foreign aid by countries, by programs and by years. This 
ecord is kept up to date on a quarterly basis, and this month we shall complete 
he record through the end of calendar 1952. 
rhe Balance of Payments supplement furnishes essential data to all interested 
the interchange of merchandise, services, and capital between the United 
States and foreign countries. It contains the complete record of our transac- 
tions With foreign countries, showing the movement in both directions and how 
exports were financed. In it,-for example, is shown the extent of American 
nvestments abroad—a subject on which OBE is currently compiling more ex- 
tensive benchmark data for the use of investors seeking foreign opportunities. 
Preliminary results were published in the December 1952 Survey of Current 
Business, all copies of which were sold within a few weeks. 
rhe maintenance of OBE’s flow of such economic materials has been made 
dificult in recent years by a shrinkage in personnel. The funds made available 
r the current fiscal year provided for an average employment of 162, compared 
with an average of 208 provided for in the fiscal years 1947-49. The attrition 
hat has occurred tends to weaken an important central function which we 
believe, in view of the increasing complexity of factors affecting business con- 
tions, should be strengthened. 


Mr. Meenan. Mr. Chairman, we have a request here for an appro- 
priation to continue our work at approximately the level it is at the 
present time, and a request for two additional projects. 
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ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


First, if I may, I should like to state what we have done rece: itly in 

the regular operations of the Office. We have completed a number of 
our assignments since we were here the last time, in which I believe 
you will be interested. 
’ The first is the study which we did, Markets After the Defense 
Expansion, which is an attempt to analyze the current position of the 
economy and to make certain projections of the situation ahead fo, 
the purpose of seeing what the Sele problems might be. This was 
done in cooperation with the Committee for Economic Development. 
We printed this book and released it on December 28. 

I believe you will be interested to know that up to the present tiny 
16,490 copies of this publication have been distributed, out of a tota 
print of approximately 20,000; and we expect that the total sale wil! 
be very considerably higher. In 2 months it is 16,490. 

Mr. Cievencer. What is the usual distribution of that ? 

Mr. Meenan. This is the sales. We printed 1,200 for distribu 
within the Government and elsewhere. 

Of this 16.490 sold there was 1 single order, for the Committee fo, 
Economic Development, of 5,000. They purchased 5,000 of the 
print for distribution. 

We expect many more of that publication will be sold. TT) 
only 2 months. 

We have also completed the report on Foreign Aid by the Unit 
States eee I do not know whether or not you have ha 
the opportunity to look these publications over, Mr. Chairman, } 
this one is the salts we have done of the ‘expenditures by i 
United States under the foreign-aid programs. That acco. 
through 1951 for the eighty-odd billion dollars of foreign-aid expend 
tures. We are now completing the work through 1952, which w 
bring the story up to the end of the past ¢ alendar year. The publ 
cation here breaks the whole thing down by programs, by count: 
and by time periods: 

Mr. Crievencer. That is some $80 billion ? 

Mr. Meenan. Eighty-odd billion dollars. It is closer to $90 bill 
when we get the tabulations complete for 1952. 

Mr. Cievencer. The interest on that alone is over $200 millio 
year. It is practically all borrowed. 

Mr. Meeuan. It is 21% percent, of course. 

Mr. Cievencer. Is it an average of about 214 percent? I figured 
about 2 percent. 

Mr. Meenan. Two percent is closer, if you take the present coi 
position of the debt. I was taking the long-term rate. If you take 
the composition of the debt, which you have done, in using 2 perce 
your figure is closer to what we are actually paying. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ACCOUNTING 


We also completed during the past year the balance-of- payment 
accounting. This record shows the total of our interchange with fo: 
eign countries, how our exports are being financed at the present time, 
the amount represented by goods and services and by transfers of 
capital, and so on. 
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CENSUS OF UNITED STATES INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


In connection with the international movement of capital at the 
resent time, upon which we have been working, in line with endeavors 
a better balance in our international account, the Government 
is been looking at the problem of investments. We have recently 
he mpleted, Mr. Chairman, the first census of the United States direct 
vestments abroad since 1943. We published in the December Survey 
ae f Current Business the preliminary results, and the complete results 
| be available for printing by the early part of April. This copy 
s just a summary, Mr. Chairman, showing the current status of our 
vestments abroad by areas, by the industries into which these have 

vone, and the trend of our investments in recent years, 
\ very large part of the direct investment in recent years has 


dowed, of course, into the Western Hemisphere countries, into Latin 
\merica, and also into Canada. Much has gone into the development 


f manufacturing industries abroad and into the development of 
oleum and other raw-material resources which have been essential 
United States programs. 

\s I say, we have completed this census and will have the complete 
letail with respect to our investments throughout the world ready 
early part of April. 


NATIONAL INCOME BULLETIN 


| think you will also be interested to know that the national income 
me, which we got out some time ago—this one | indicating |— 
represents a complete accounting of the economy of the United States, 
e flow of income, the flow of national product, the product which is 
le voted to the prosecution of the military program, to capital forma- 
tion, and to consumption. 
We sold over 36,000 copies of the predecessor to this volume. 
Mr. Mren an. On this latest national income bulletin, the sale up 
the beginning of this month was over 24,000, which I think gives 
vood indication of the demand for the material which is contained 
therein. 


1954 Buperr Request 


Now, to come back to our request, we have a request for fiscal 1954 
f 31,125,500, which represents an increase of $120, = over the amount 
of $1,005,500 which we have for the current fiscal ye 


NEW PROJECTS 


Che request covers two new projects. The first is a project to deter- 
mine the distribution of savings in this country in relation to the 

mount of expenditure which is being made. As you know, one of 
he breakdowns of our national accounts is the amount of expenditure 

ade by individuals for consumption goods, 

In the Korean period there have been rather wide swings in con- 
sumer expenditures, in the sales through retail stores. The spending 
as been low recently in relation to the flow of income. In the early 
postwar years, w ith the big backlogs of demand, consumers spent about 

percent of their income after taxes. Now, after the buying splurge 
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in 1950, which ended in early 1951, there was a sudden and drastj, 
shift in the ratio of spending on the part of the consumer. From 4 
level which approached spending practically equal to income for 
short time after the Korean outbreak the figure moved down to 9 
percent, which is low in relation to income. 

We do not know what a normal savings ratio would be, since we 
have had no normal markets—putting “normal” in quotes—after the 
war, but we think it is somewhere between 5 and 6 percent. The say- 
ings rate at the present time has moved from 8, which was the point 
to which it rose in 1951, to 7. When that shift occurred in the market, 
the question was raised about where these savings were going and 
why, with this income, was not more business taking place in the retai] 
stores? The answer is not provided by our figures, because we have 
only a total figure for savings of all individuals. 

Those individuals comprise the farmers, who are individual entr 
preneurs, as well as individual spenders; the unincorporated business 
man; and then the large group of the generally employed persons. 

In addition to being distributed among those three groups, the say 
ing takes various forms, including some contractual saving for pre 
miums, payments against mortgages, and so on. Therefore, in th 
series of discussions with business groups, including our Business 
Advisory Council, the question was raised about the composition ot 
these savings, as to how much of it was available for expenditures, how 
much was tied up in contractual obligations—which, so far as the 
particular individuals are concerned, is not available for spending 
once contracts are made for monthly payments—and so on. 

This is, in our judgment, a gap in our knowledge which should be 


cleared up. We have put into this request an item of $70,000 for mak 
ing that compilation, giving the businessman a breakdown as to the 
composition type of savings, so that we can get a measure of the pote: 
tial market which is embraced in this particular amount. That is the 
proposal for $70,000 of our increase. 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEX 


The second proposal is to construct a construction cost index 
heavy construction. 

This pet Mr. Chairman, is not a proposal of our. This is a 
proposal of the Budget Bureau, which desires this index for the pur 
pose of applying certain tests to the requests which are coming a to 
the Bureau of the Budget and which ultimately reach this committee 
for additional appropriations to cover the shift in costs of projects 
approved by Congress. 

At the present time we have no method of determining the degree 
to which a change in cost has made an original appropriation or a 
original authorization inadequate to carry out the intent of the appro 
priationt. I mean, in order to complete the project. Now, the Budget 
Bureau feels that with the aid of this measure of shifts in costs they 
would be able to apply some test against the requests that come in fron 


the various departments, including the Bureau of Reclamation, the 


Engineers of the Army on rivers and habors; and, insofar as the De 


partment of Commerce is concerned, the Bureau of Public Roads, 


and the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
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The proposal is to set up a cost index which would measure the cost 
the projects of those particular types. With the aid of that index 
could obtain a measure of the shifts in cost which could be uti 
zed as a tool for putting a test on these requests. 

We realize that various things change the requirement after a proj- 

sonce approved. QOne of them is the shift in cost. So the Bureau 
fthe Budget felt that we could do the construction of this index most 
onomically because of the work that we have in connection with the 
itional Income and the fact that we now deflate the national income 

r shifts in prices. They felt that we would have a considerable 

iount of data which could be used, and with the expenditure of this 
$30,000 we could complete and publish an index which could be uti 
yl for this purpose. 

In order to construct this index we would have to utilize the records 
fthe various agencies which are doing the construction to get a meas 
re of past cost, to measure current cost, and then it is proposed that 

th that we get some measures, out of the general work we are doing 

this field of basic evaluation and the projects which we did in con- 
ction with the markets bulletin, as to what the cost would be over 

e period for which the Congress is appropriating the money. 

his index, as I see it, is designed for that special purpose; and it 

our budget because it is felt that we can do the best and most 
onomical job, because we have certain material which is essential to 

e construction of the index at the present time. 

Insofar as the “Other objects” are concerned the increase is to take 
ire of the travel and the additional expenses which are involved in 
ese projectss and to carry on the published work of the office. 


[ would like to close this summary, Mr. Chairman, and will be 
ul to answer any questions about anything I have not made clear 
ranything you want to ask me about. 


ADDITIONAL PERSON NEL REQUESTED 


| just might say that this request for an additional 21 persons is 
increase Over our present rate, but at the 180 man-years which we 

re requesting for 1954, the 180 would represent a reduction of more 

an 20 from the average number of employees that we had during 
the period of 1946 to 1948. Therefore, this request which we have 
ere for fiscal 1954 is not large. 

Mr. CLevencer. How about 1944, or along in there, about a decade 
go’ Do you have the figure for that / 

Mr. Meruan. I do not have the figures back that far. That would 
be somewhat less, because certain functions which have now been as 
signed to us, such as the foreign-aid accounting, we did not do at that 
articular time. 

Mr. CLevencer. I think this committee, perhaps, had something to 
lo with the falling off in 1946 and 1947. 

Mr. Meenan. That isright. Asa result of the action taken by this 
ommittee. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. It occwrs to me, Mr. Meehan, that if these new sur 
eys and this new work is so essential, and the Bureau of the Budget 
egards this as so important, we might ease up on some of these 
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other things. Why dothem all? Then we could get along 
present personnel. 

Mr. Meenan. Well, as a result of what I mentioned a moment yop 
we have gradually reduced our operations to a point where, with th. 
present employment of 157, we have effectuated very substantia! econ. 
omies, and we come to a point where the continuing job that we }ya 
to do of accounting for the national income, getting out the bala) 
of international payments, and the other things which we must do 
gets us to a point where we have made about as many adjustment 
as we can. 


ECONOMISTS 


Mr. Cievencer. You have in your section here somewhere arony 
75 economists; do you not ¢ 

Mr. Mernan. If you go down into the junior ranks that is an ap 
proximate figure. Actually, we have 43 of what I would call eco) 
omists, which are those graded in 9 or higher. That includes sone 
who are fairly junior. 

Mr. CLevencer. Your figures are somewhat different. 


DATA ON PUBLICATIONS 


With regard to these publications which you have here, could you 
put into the record the number of copies sold and the total annual 
return to the Treasury, as well as the cost to the Government bot), as 
to printing and for personal services in the publication thereof / 

Mr. Meenan. Mr. Chairman, we will be glad to do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Additional information on publications ! 


Publication Number of Return to 
copies sold l'reasury 
National income supplement 24, O80 $24, 080 
Markets after the defense expansion 

Foreign aid 

Balancejof payments 


Total 


Che publications listed here have been on sale by the Superintendent of Documents for varying | 
of time lhe National Income supplement was issued in September 1951, the Markets report on Dec: 
29, 1952, the other 2 titles in November 1952. Therefore, as of March 1953, the reported sales of 3 of t! 
+ publications cover a period of only 4 months. The printing charges represent final bills by the Gov 
ment Printing Office. Direct personal services involved in the preparation of these publications, in add 
tion to the norma! work of the office, are estimated at $51,000. In each case the material published r 
sented compilations of data and analyses resulting from regular and continuing activities; publicatio: 
designed to make the results generaily available. 


Mr. Crievencer. Have you any questions on this section ? 
Mr. Couprert. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coon. No. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Preston ? 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEX 


Mr. Presron. I am interested a little bit in this construction cost 
index which you are suggesting you would like to make. Who would 
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+and to benefit most by this? Would that be the Government in its 
ntractual work, or would it be the private contractors ¢ 

Mr. Meewan. The design would be to benefit the Government, and 

+ would provide a basic measure of the shifts in costs which are oc- 
ring and which represent the basis for requests for increased ap- 
ropriations over and above the amount which was calculated when 
the project was approved; so that where there are actual increases 
shey have to be paid by the Government, since the costs are incurred. 
The index is designed to test how much of a request for an increase 
s represented by the actual shift which has occurred in the basic costs 
of these heavy types of construction. 

Mr. Preston. It seems strange to me that that sort of information 

; not already available in some branch of Government, such as the 
Army engineers. 

Mr. Mernan. Well, the basic information is available and would 
have to be used in the calculation of this measure, but there does not 
exist in the Government, at the present time, a measure of the costs, 
the average costs over a time of this type of construction. 

Mr. Preston. If the Army engineers do not have it I do not know 
who would. What you plan to do is to assemble this data, I suppose. 

Mr. Merman. Mr. Preston, maybe I could make it clear this way: 
Let us take the cost-of-living index. The information exists as to 
prices of all commodities which make up the cost of living. Now, in 
order to get a measure of the position from month to month, the 
changes from month to month in the cost of living, it is necessary to 
issemble all of the information, to put it in an index, so that it is 
possible for us to say that as of January the cost of living was so 
many percent of the base period, representing a shift in the cost of 
living of so much percent in 1 month or in 1 year, or so much of an 
increase since 1946 or 1940, for example. Then we have a tool which 
tells us what is the change in the cost of living. 

This would be a similar index covering a different segment of the 
economy, which would tell us what has been the change in cost of 
heavy construction represented by shifts in cost. That is not shifts 
in the character of the project, and not shifts which are associated 
with changes in specifications or the many other things which cause 
projects to cost more at the end than was originally calculated. This 
would give a measure of the overall shifts in the cost of this particular 
type of construction. 

Mr. Preston. Do you consider this an important project? 

Mr. Mepxtan. Yes; I consider this an important project, and I 
would say that with the aid of this particular index it would be pos- 
sible to effectuate some savings in cost. 

Mr. Preston. Why has this not been done years ago, if this is so 
mportant? Why are you waiting until 1953 to start such a thing if it 
s that important ? 

Mr. Meenan. Well, I think it is important and I think it has been 
mportant. 

Mr. Preston. Why has it not been done before? I would like to 
have an answer to that question. 

Mr. Meenan. You cannot answer the question as to why things do 
uot get done historically. The question comes up and it gets to be a 
ery important question. 
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Mr. Preston. This is not a new scheme, though. This is not anv. 
thing new. If it is so important I cannot understand why the De. 
partment of Commerce has not inaugurated such a program years ao 

Mr. Meenan. Well, Mr. Preston, I think more and more you hay; 
to get management tools into the operation of the budget. “You soc 
we have this budget here which, as we all know, is a tremendous budoet 
and we have to get some kind of ways and means to get more effective 
controls over certain parts of it. I think that this is one measure 
that will be highly useful. 

I think there are many other things that we are not doing at the 
present time that could and should be done and would result in very 
substantial benefits. ' 


QUESTION OF CONDUCTING CONSTRUCTION COST INDEX WITH EXISTING PERSON NEI 


Mr. Preston. It is strange to me—and I have observed this for 
quite some time in the Appropriations Committee—that you people 
cannot ever originate a project, I am not referring to your group 
exclusively here but I am talking about the agencies generally, you 
do not seem to be able to originate any scheme or plan without having 
to have a new group of people to put it into effect. You do not come 
up and say, “We are going to do this, but. we are going to do it with 
what we have.” 

You have one of these nebulous areas. There is some flexibility in 
your operations, I would assume. This is an office where you do not 
have a fixed pattern and plan, like some agencies, such as fact- 
gathering agency like the Census Bureau or perhaps the Patent 
Office. Why can this sort of work not be undertaken with what you 
have? You have economists. You have some good minds in your 
division. Why do you not originate something like this and do it 
without coming up and asking us for new jobs, for more money, and 
so on, Which will never be taken off the payroll unless the Appropria- 
tions Committee reduces appropriations? They will not voluntarily 
do it. 

Mr. Meenan. The answer to that is that we have done through 
the years, Mr. Preston, a very substantial number of jobs for which 
we have not requested appropriations. We have this volume here 
on the national income. There is a breakdown of the total income 
of the United States, broken down by industry, by type of payment, 
by geographical area, by States, and it is broken down by type of 
expenditure into a tremendous body of information for which we 
have not requested a new appropriation each time that we did that. 
We have an item in here for the national income. 

Mr. Preston. Who got that information up for you? Was that 
the Census Bureau ¢ 

Mr. Mrenan. We put together all of these accounts. We draw upon 
a wide variety of agencies for the basic data, because the appropria- 
tion which we have here obviously would not cover the amount of 
money involved in putting together the total national income and 
the total national output of the United States. Therefore we draw 
upon all of the statistical resources of the Government, such as the 
Census Bureau and others. The income-tax returns are the basis of a 
considerable amount of our information. The social-security records 
provide information through payroll deductions. 
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Mr. Preston. Do you have access to income-tax returns ? 

Mr. Meenan. No, we do not have access to the income tax returns, 
since we are not interested. 

Mr. Preston. But you said “income-tax returns.” 

Mr. Meewan. Wi ell, I did not make clear what I meant. 

Mr. Preston. I understood it. 

Mr. Meenan. We receive from the Treasury Department consoli- 
lated statistics as to the aggregate of returns broken down into the 

ategories Which we use. Those aggregated statistics are given to 

; for the purpose of preparing these estimates. We do not use in any 

e the returns of individuals in which we have no interest, but we 
vet an aggregate return which does give us, for example, the aggregate 
of income returned for the various categories, which represents part 
of the material which is used in the preparation of our index or our 

measure. Therefore, we do draw on a very substantial number of 
Government and some nongovernmental agencies for this particular 
type of information. 
‘ Similarly, on the balance of international payments, which the De- 
partment has been getting out since 1921, we have gradually deve ‘loped 
this work with the aid and support of this committee and of the Con- 
gress, of course, in providing the basic appropriations for our Balance 
of Payments Division ; but every day we are developing new measures 
and getting this information which is embraced here. 

But there is a limit to what we can go on taking on in new projects 
at the same time, as the chairman has indicated, that our budget has 
een reduced substantially in relative terms in recent years. So we get 
‘larel appropriation, and within a reduced appropriation we have 
the problem of adjusting our workload to that appropriation, and 
then we are requsted to take on an additional job, and we feel it is 
necessary to come up and ask for some more. 

Mr. Cievencer. I did not make that observation, Mr. Meehan, for 
ou to use it as a takeoff place to get some more appropriations. You 
will force us to operate on you yet. 

Mr. Preston. I do not understand the thinking behind most of 
you ageney people. I really do not. You people know full well that 
this Congress is determined to make a strong effort toward balancing 
the budget, and we Democrats are going to help these Republicans do 
t,ora lot of us are. Now, we cannot do that with everybody coming 
up asking for more money. 

I do not know what prompts you people to do that, when you know 
the aim of this Congress. I would be willing to bet that if we took 
i vote right now every ": mber sitting here today would veto this 

hing you have asked for. I do not think we are going to give you that 
money. Why take up our time in asking for something you know you 
ire not going to get? 

We cannot do this job unless you people cooperate with us. You 
ave to come up here with realistic budgets. So far the budgets pre- 
sented to us have not been realistic. They have been budgets which 

reflect easy times, and we are not in that sort of shape now. We are 
digging down, retrenching, and trying to do what the American people 
said by their vote on November 4 they wanted done. 

If there is anybody who cannot interpret that vote of November 4, 
he is pretty dull. I interpret it. 
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This is not a lecture to you personally. I am speaking broadly 
about the Government generally. Everybody is coming up here ask. 
ing for more money. There are going to be a lot of disappointed peo. 
ple before this Congress is over. You would be a lot better off if vou 
came up and asked for what you had last year. You might get that 

If the agencies ask for more and more, we will have to be rough 
with them. We do not like to be that way, but we are the folks who 
have the responsibility to try to keep our spending down, in line 
with our income. 

I think in the future that the departments who come up would be 
better off to volunteer the information that they have a which 
we can postpone until time is a little better for it, rather than to try 
to justify some of these things which are not absolutely essential but 
which would be nice to have. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Bow, you were on the telephone. Have you 
any questions? . 

CENSUS OF BUSINESS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Director, have you examined the program contem- 
plated by the Census Bureau on their census of business ? 

Mr. Meenan. We have been reviewing the census of business only 
in relation to the requirements which we have for securing certain 
basic data for the compilation of the national income accounts. 

Mr. Bow. Are you familiar with the program that they anticipate 
doing in their survey and census of business? 

Mr. Meenan. Not in its overall aspects, since, as I say, our concern 
with it is only with that part of their program in which we are in- 
volved. 

Mr. Bow. You would not know, then, to what extent they anticipate 
doing work which would overlap what you are doing? 

Mr. Meenan. I would know that. 

Mr. Bow. How would you know it if you do not know what they 
intend to do? 

Mr. Meenan. Well, because I know our own program and I know 
that no part of their program does any of the things we are doing, 
and, therefore, there can be no duplication. 

Mr. Bow. Well, I again go back to the fact that if you do not know 
what their program is I do not know how you can answer it that way. 
It seems to me that many of the things testified to here, which were 
justified yesterday or the day before, do have some overlapping with 
the things you are talking about. 

Mr. Meenan. It has some bearing on our material, because certain 
of the data, as was earlier pointed out here, we use from the Census 
compilations. 

Mr. Bow. Let me interrupt you there. They have not had a business 
census for the past several years, have they ? 

Mr. Meenan. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. Where did you get the data during the period of time 
that they had no census? 

Mr. Mrenan. First we take the census which they took the last 
time as the benchmark. At no time historically have we had census 
enumerations annually to which the national accounts can be tied. 
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Mr. Bow. Then you would take their last census and you would 
consider that and then make some compilation as to what you would 
insider would be proper at this time? 

Mr. MeenHan. We would use that as a benchmark to calculate. 

Mr. Bow. That would take manpower, for you to use that and make 
your compilations. 

” Mr. Meeuan. It would take manpower to use the data to make the 
compilations, but in many cases where we do not have the basic data 
for a particular year much more work is involved for us. 

Mr. Bow. Yes. That is what I am coming to. 

Mr. Meenan. In making the compilations without the census 
data—— 

Mr. Bow. Now, if they make that business census this year, you 
would not need that manpower in your Department to do the same 
work, would you ? 

Mr. Meenan. If they took the census for which they have requested 
the appropriation we would obtain a new benchmark so that we would 
have, within the time period encompassed by the last 2 census enumer- 
ations, 2 benchmarks. We would then test the estimating techniques 
which we have had to use to extend the data. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, you would keep the same manpower to 
make a test against the new one; is that right ? 

Mr. Mernan. Maybe I can make it clear this way 

Mr. Bow. If you will make it simple you can make it very clear to 
me. I cannot follow a lot of your explanation, but what I want to 
know is this: If they make their census this year do they not have 
to do some of the work which you do in the years that they make no 
census 

Mr. Mrenan. They doa much more extensive job. 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Meenan. If they take a census of distribution they give us a 
benchmark, 

Mr. Bow. Let us forget about benchmarks. Do they not do in 
their censuses some of the work that you do in the years that they 

make no census? 

Mr. Mrenan. We have to do it. There is just no comparison be- 
tween what we have to do in a year for which we have no census and 
this. 

Mr. Bow. Let us take the year that they have a census. 

Mr. Mernan. Well, permit me, if you will, to make this state- 


Mr. Bow. If you will answer my questions I will permit you to, but 
you are kind of going around the corner on me. I would like to get 
a direct answer. 

Mr. Mernan. I do not mean to go around the corner, but I just can- 
not make a simple answer to it, because we have at the present time 

45 individuals employed in the National Income Division. They are 
making estimates and getting out every quarter and annually the body 
of information which is contained in this volume, and a condensed 
amount of information quarterly. 

Now, in order to make these estimates, which cover $360 billion of 
national product and $300-billion-odd of national income, it is neces- 
sary for us to use all the ingenuity and ability of these 45 individuals 





to get this information out. So when we take a census of distributig, 
where we enumerate 3 million concerns in the country, the costs yy 
up into many millions of dollars. 

In tabulating the returns from the census of business, which give 
us a tremendous amount of information—but which gives us not why 
we are interested in here, which is a summary for the United States 
as a whole, but gives the line of business by locality, type of store. 
employment, sales and all other items—that is a costly operation whic 
gives us a total from the census for 1 year. We have made an estimate 
for the year for which the Census is requesting this enumeration. We 
have made an estimate of consumer expenditures. We have broke 
it down for the major categories for the year 1952. 

This is information upon which great reliance is placed. The tax 
policy and the problem of what resources can be devoted to the prose 
cution of the military program are based upon these data, whic 
bring all the material together in one framework, and we have to have 
accurate totals. The only way we can get them in certain instances 
is to take a periodic census which gives us a check, if it covers the 
year 1951, as to how close our estimating procedures, which are don 
with 45 individuals for the whole job, and our shortcut methods 
to getting the results which are indicated by the census. And, whe 
we get the census, if some deficiency shows up in our methods, we hav 
to spend considerable time to obviate the same type of difference 
the future. 


PRICE OF PUBLICATION, NATION AL INCOME 


Mr. Bow. As to this pamphlet you have, the National Income, w! 
does that sell for? 

Mr. Meenam. The price of this is, I think, $1.25. 

Mr. Bow. Who uses that ? 

Mr. Mrenan. It is used by, first, business concerns; second, big 
groups of banks and financial communities; third, the insurance com 
panies; and the fourth large group is a miscellaneous aggregation of 
individuals whose actual occupations we do not necessarily know. 

As I indicated, 24,080 copies of this volume have been sold since 
this was issued. Over 36,000 copies of its predecessor volume were 
sold. 

Mr. Bow. What would you consider to be the value of that if you 
were publishing it as a private concern rather than the Government’ 

Mr. Mernan. You mean, what price would be placed upon it / 

Mr. Bow. What price do you think would be the price to put on it 
with the services back of it in the preparation thereof? What do you 
think the groups of bankers and industry and insurance companies 
would be willing to pay for a service of that kind? 

Mr. Mernan. Well, the cost of it represents essentially this budget. 

Mr. Bow. The cost actually is the printing... That is what you 
charge your $1.25 on. 

Mr. Merman. Yes. According to the law the GPO is required to 
charge a certain price. 

Mr. Bow. That is right. Do you feel that it is the responsibility 
of Government to provide a service of that kind without charge to 
banks, insurance companies, and others who use that volume? 
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Mr. Meenan. Well, let me answer your question this way: The 
Government has to have the information contained in this volume. 

Mr. Bow. Would it not be well to have somebody else who is using 
it and getting the benefit of it help to pay for the cost of securing 
+7 

Mr. Meenan. If some method can be worked out to apply a dif- 
ferent measure of the cost or the output of the Government I would 
favol it. 

Me. Bow. Do you feel it is of such value that banks and insurance 

)panies and others would be willing to pay some increased amount 
over the $1.5 95 ¢ 

Mr. Meenan. I think they would. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, like Prentiss-Hall and the other services 

it out by private concerns, for which people pay very large sums. 

Mr. Mrenan. I think definitely the business community would be 
willing to pay more for this information than the price charged by 
the Government Printing Office, yes. 

Mr. Bow. There is very little direct benefit to the average tax- 

iver from that volume. I am talking now about direct. benefit. 
| know we can talk about how much it means to the Government and 

Mr. Meenan. Well, a direct benefit to the individual who is not 

isiness or who does not operate in the business field would be 
ted. He would have a very limited use of it unless he happened 

» be in a particular line where some of this material would have 

e used. 

For instance, if he were engaged in some kind of operation where 
he would join a group activity, he might use it. 

When you come to business, I would say business would have a very 
lifficult time operating in this economy without the aid of the na- 
tional-income and the national-product figures. 

Mr. Bow. Therefore they ought to be willing to pay for them. 

Mr. Meenan. I frankly ‘do not know how the *y could operate. 

Mr. Bow. That would be true, also, as to these other fine-looking 
books you have given us here. They are of a benefit to a particular 
group or class of people directly, to whom you sell, are they not? 

Mr. Meenan. Well, when you say “class of people,” you are talking, 
of course 

Mr. Bow. About those you named. 

Mr. Meenan. About a very important group in the country, and 
you are talking about the functioning of the whole economy. I do 
not think you can say that the N fational Income is a class publication. 

Mr. Bow. I do not mean that. I do not mean it is a class publica- 
tion, but the benefit is to a particular group. If it is of the value 
you say it is they certainly should be willing to pay a fair price, not 
only for the printing and the paper that is in it, but for some of the 
services that are back of it, in order to accumulate this information. 

Mr. Mrrwan. Well, if some w ays and means could be found 
whereby we could get some contr ibution to these activities, that would 
be true. Ido not know just what that would be. 

For instance, on the National Income, I do not see how the Govern- 
ment could get along without this. I do not see how business could 

get along without this. Therefore, I think you have a dual interest 
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and a very important interest in the publication. I do not thin, 
it would be proper for the Government, assuming that business woul 
be willing to pay for the entire cost of getting this thing out, to jug 
assess the chs arge against business. We will say for the moment th; 
business gets the primary benefit. I do not think it would be y proper 
for the Government to assess against the business community the 
of this publication. 

Mr. Bow. You think the business firms ought to be willing to pay 
for the benefit they receive from the publication ? 

Mr. Meewan. I think business should pay for the benefit: which ; 
received from the publication. I think business would pay more tha 
the established price which we charge for the publication. T think 
they would be willing to do that. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Have you anything more? If not, I believe that 
finishes it up, gentlemen. 

Mr. Meenan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 


COST 


Wepnespay, Marcu 4, 1953. 
Orrice or INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
WITNESS 


H. B. McCOY, DIRECTOR 


Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, the next item here is the Office of 


Industry and Commerce, which appears at page 616 of the justifica- 
tions. Mr. McCoy, the Director of this Office, is here to present the 
statement with respect to this item. 

Mr. CLevencer. We are ready to hear you at this time, Mr. McCoy 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief, general statement. 

There is before your committee a request for $204,000 for the fiscal 
year 1954 for carrying out the following programs of the Office of 
Industry and Commerce: (@) services to public and private business 
groups organized for the purpose of industrial economic development 
of local areas, States, and regions and participation by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Federal and State inter: ugency programs for the 
comprehensive development of river basins; (6) providing facilities 
for services to business and the general public, on a voluntary basis, 
for the development of commercial standards and simplified practice 
recommendations; and (¢) a small staff which provides both Govern- 
ment and the general public with information about organized busi- 
ness groups, such as trade associations, boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, and other organized activities of this nature. 

The estimates for the fiscal year 1954 contemplate no expansion of 
these services to business and the general public from that carried on 
during fiscal year 1953. 

The Area Development Division coordinates the work of all Depart- 
ment of Commerce agencies that participate in various aspects of the 
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evelopment of comprehensive reports, made to the President and the 
(Congress, on resource development in river basins. The river-basin 
projects now under way which will continue through fiscal year 1954 

.ye the Arkansas W hite-Red River Basin Committee, New E ngland- 
New York Committee, and the Columbia Basin Inter ragency ~Com- 

ittee. The division prepares and assists the Department of Com- 
merce representative on the Missouri River Basin Committee, but no 

special funds are requested for that purpose in fiscal year 1954. The 
principal work done by the division staff on the river-basin projects 

; the preparation of basic economic statistics relating to population, 

ndus ee commerce, etc., which is used as a common economic-base 

terial for all participating agencies; and an analysis of industrial 
ind economic pote ntials that will result from navigation, flood- 
ontrol, irrigation, and power projects. The Division also assists 
local and State groups concerned with industrial development by pre- 
paring and making available economic studies, business and industrial 
leve open nt proc edures and methods, and : acquaints these organiza- 
tions with pertinent information useful for such purposes. 

[he Commodity Standards Division is a point of contact in the Fed- 

Government where industry and business groups may request the 

es of the Department in the formulation of a commottity stand- 

yr simplified practice recommendation. These standards and rec- 

mendations, when adopted by industry, are designed to reduce waste 

production and provide a voluntary self-policing mechanism 

ere eby industry can maintain and increase the general level of qual- 

| finished products. These undertakings are entirely voluntary 

he part of industry, the Division acting as a moderator and 

italyst, whereby producers, distributors, and consumers may reach 

an agreement on an acceptable commodity standard or simplified 

practice recommendation ; the Division acts as an unbiased coordinator 

to see that all the needs of all interests receive adequate consideration 

and insures the legality of the procedures under which standards are 

stablished ; the Division always has a backlog of requests from indus- 

try and trade groups for such services and does not duplicate any 
activity of priv rate stand: ardizing organizations. 

The staff of three in the Trade Association Division provides a wide 
service to Government organizations which are interested in the com- 
position and activities of organized business groups. This staff also 
publishes from time to time and keeps up to date a directory on organ- 
ized business groups, which is the only source of such information 
inside or out of Government. 

Mr. McCoy. I should like to make a very general supplementary 
statement with respect to the Office of Industry and Commerce. 

You have before you a proposal covering $204,000 for the fiscal year 
1954 for the activities of this Office. I should like to make the general 
observation, Mr. Chairman, that this Office is carrying on, or proposes 
to carry on, for the fiscal year 1954 some long-established services of 
the Department of Commerce to business, roughly divided into three 
parts, 

First are the services to State governments, local and regional de- 
velopment organizations interested in the economic development of 
States, regions, and areas. Along with that is the Department of Com- 
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merce participation in the general interagency program for the dey. 
opment of river basins. 

The second major undertaking has to do with the development of 
commodity standards and simplified practice recommendations. Wy 
consider this an important service to business and to consumers, 

The third, which is a very small activity, relates to a service to bot} 
Government and the general public on organized business groups; 
that is, furnishing information about organized business groups t 
Government and to the general public. 

I would be glad to answer any specific questions, Mr. Chairmay, 
about any one of these three phases. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES IN 1954 BUDGET 


Mr. CLevencer. I was just wondering. In the item of “Personal 
services” you go down, and in the “Other objects” you go up. You 
show that approximately you will spend all your money. Were you 
just trying to impress us a little bit that you needed it all, or not? 

Mr. McCoy. I am not sure I understand your question. 

Mr. Cievencer. You have a reduction in “Personal services.” 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevenGcErR. You have eight less people. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. But your “Other objects” have gone up. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Is that just to make it balance, so that we will not 
take a look at you and cut you? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir. The reason for that is, that while we are cut- 
ting personal services, we have found that we need some small amount 
of additional money to print commodity standards and simplified- 
practice recommendations, and to issue some of the reports that we 
expect to put out. In other words, we are reducing personnel in favor 
of having some additional funds available for distributing our in- 
formation. 

I might add that in the commodity-standards work, for example, 
we have finished quite a number of commodity standards, and we have 
had to hold up publication—and they cannot go into effect until they 
are published—waiting for funds to become available for that pur- 
pose. So we have decided to cut down on our personnel expenditures 
and add some little to our publication funds so that we can print and 
publish some of this information. 


ECONOMISTS 


Mr. Cievencer. About eight of your proposed 33 employees are car- 
ried as economists, are they “not 2 2 

Mr. McCoy. As economists? About eight, I believe, out of the 
total; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Preston. Just where is your increase in other objects? You are 
cutting out eight people. 

Mr. McCoy. Page 616 of the justifications. 

Mr. Prestoy. W ell, I do not see an increase except-for $3,000. 





Mr. Nuetson. Mr. Preston, on page 619 of the justifications the in- 
rease is Shown, covering the $3,205. 

\r. Preston. I am looking at that. You are asking for the same 
snount of money you had last year, but you are going to have eight 
ess people. : 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Where is that money reflected as a saving? You do 
not ee it, because you are asking for it for something e Ise. 

. McCoy. We are increasing the other objects ‘and projecting 
iller number of man-years and a smaller number of positions. 
Mr. Preston. I guess I just do not understand. Roughly, in round 

nures, you are reduci ‘ing eight positions ? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You save about $30,000 or $35,000 on that. 

Mr. McCoy. Ona full-year basis; but this is not on a full-year basis. 
\Mr. Preston. This is not on a full-year basis? 

Mr. McCoy. Some of it is not. For example, in the 41 positions 
estimate, for fiscal year 1953, some of those positions will not be on our 
payroll for a whole year. 


CHANGES IN NUMBER OF POSITIONS AND TOTAL SALARTES 


Mr. Preston. Are any of the remaining employees being upgraded ? 
Mr. McCoy. Some upgraded, and automatic increases in salaries. 
Mr. Preston. How much upgrading is there? 

Mr. McCoy. I could not say offhand, with respect to 1954, how 
many people would be upgraded and how much would be involved in 
automatic increases in salaries. We have made an estimate on that. 
[could not tell you how many. I will provide it. 

Mr. Preston. I think we ought to have some information on that. 

Mr. Nretson. We will be glad to supply that for the record, Mr. 
Preston. 

(The following information was supplied for the record :) 


TABLE I.—Changes in number of positions and total salaries 


1954 


| 
Total salary | 


Total salary 
rate Positions 


rate 


Positions 


Maximum during year-.-_.--. dubia ihnw Shieh | $238, 580 | 33 $200, 425 
Maximum previous year | 230, 255 | 238, 580 


Increase or decrease in maximum number of positions 
nd total salary rate as compared with previous year | +8, 325 3 | —38, 155 
Analvsis of increase or decrease: ! 
Within grade salary advancements. . - - saa hoe . +2,140 |_. , +2, 815 
Upgrading of positions. - +6, 185 
Elimination of positions ot . ane a a i” —40, 970 


+8, 325 | 38, 155 





= I1.—Changes in average number of employees and net cost 


Estimate for year 
Previous year 
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1953 


Average 
number 


Net personal 
| service cost 


$192, 350 
226, 524 


Average N¢e 


31 
35 | 


ae 


t persona] 
number serv 


Savings over previous year — 34, 174 —4 | 


Mr. Preston. I can see accounted for in your budget. estimates 
only $3,200 of this money which would presumably be ‘saved by the 
reduction of 8 positions. 

Mr. McCoy. The within-grade promotions would account for som; 
of it. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


That is a small amount, 
About $6,000. 

About $6.000? 

Yes, sir. 

You still would have left somew here in the neig 


PRESTON. 
McCoy. 
PRESTON. 

Mr. McCoy. 

Mr. Preston. 
hood of $25.000. 

Mr. McCoy. If you computed so many positions, such as 5 or 6 
on a full basis, that would be true, but actually by reducing from 41 
to 31 for 1954 we are reducing positions that might be on our payroll 
now only fora few months. They will go off the first of the fiscal year 
That would not result in a saving of a full annual salary for 
position. 

In other words, the amount to be saved by the actual reduction in 
number of positions cannot be gotten by multiplying the number of 
positions by the annual salary. It is a than that. 

Mr. Preston. Well, I have never really fully understood all the 
systems of Government employees anyway. Sometimes they are 
referred to as man-years, sometimes as positions, and sometimes as 
live bodies. It does not always make sense to me. 

But I do know, from just a few simple deductions here, you have a 
lot of loose money rolling around somewhere, unless you are going to 
spend it on increased salaries. I would like to know where it is going 
to be spent. 

Mr. McCoy. They will be spent, so far as we can estimate, just as 
we have outlined in here, for personnel and other objects. 

Mr. Preston. I see $3,200 accounted for in your justifications; is 
that correct? 

Mr. McCoy. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. I want the record to show where the rest of the 
money is going to be used. You present to the committee clerk a 
statement showing how many people will be upgraded, what the 
within-grade promotions will be, and where the rest of this money is 
going, because we are entitled to have those figures. [This statement 
appears above.] 

Mr. McCoy. 
in salaries would be in the reduction from 41 to 31. 
amount you are concerned about. 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 


though. 


hbor- 


one 


I would be glad to give you what the actual change 


That is the 
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Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. All right. No further questions. 

\ir. Bow. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. I just ran across some- 

‘hing here I want to know something about. On page 620 of the 
‘ystifications you show a $2,100 increase in ‘“Travel.”’ 
: Mr. Bow. On page 620 of the justifications there is shown an increase 
of $2,100 “‘based upon accelerated program activities in the river-basin 
interagency committees.” What is the need of that $2,100? It is 
a small amount, but I would like to know something about it. 

Mr. McCoy. The Department of Commerce is re spresented on the 
Federal Interagency River Basin Committee of Washington and our 
feld committees. There are four such committees: The Columbia 
Basin Interagency Committee, the Missouri Interagency River 
Basin Committee, the Arkansas-Red-White Interagency Committee, 
and the New York and New England Interagency Committee. 

Mr. Bow. What is the purpose of that? 

Mr. McCoy. The Department of Commerce is one of six agencies 
that participates, at the direction of the President, in the planning 
and development of a comprehensive survey program for these river 
basins. We furnish the basic economic information from which all 
agencies develop their part of the program. In the New York and 
\ew England river basins we have prepared, in cooperation with the 
Census, a population forecast. We have done the same for the 
Columbia River Basin. We have prepared material for the Missouri 
River Basin in connection with that development program. 

We must travel some from Washington, but our fieldmen who 
participate in the programs must travel to the various places where the 
committees hold their meetings. Meetings sometimes are held on a 
monthly basis throughout the river-basin ares 

Mr. Bow. Is it not a fact that in the Department of the Interior 
they have economists and agronomists and a number of other people 
who make these field surveys? 

Mr. McCoy. Not this particular type. The Department of the 
Interior, as I understand it, is responsible for the building of construc- 
tion projects; they are concerned with reclamation. 

Mr. Bow. That is what we understand them to do, but they do so 
many things we do not understand, and one of them is to make these 
surveys. I have seen some of them. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. In recent years many surveys of river basins 
have been presented to the Congress. 

Mr. Bow. And some are made by people right in the Department 
of the Interior, are they not? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. So, there is overlapping? 

Mr. McCoy. No; this is our particular job. 

Mr. Bow. It is your particular job, but is it not a fact the Depart- 
ment of the Interior does it? 

Mr. McCoy. No; we are coordinating it so that only this agency 
does that job. 

Mr. Bow. How recently did this happen? 

Mr. McCoy. In the last 2 years. 

Mr. Bow. Well, I have been on the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, and I am quite sure the Interior Department has been 
doing a lot of this themselves in the last 2 years. 
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Mr. McCoy. That was the intention: that the agencies woylq 
collaborate and each would carry out its responsibilities and prevent 
duplication of effort. 

Mr. Bow. I am very much in favor of that, but I do not think it jc 
being done. 

Mr. McCoy. We hope it is. 

Mr. Bow. I hope so, too; but I surely will look into it. 

Mr. CLevenGcerR. Any further questions? 
Sikes? 

Mr. Sikes. No questions. 


Do you have any, Mr. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 4, 1953. 
OFFICE OF DISTRIBUTION 


WITNESSES 


H. B. MCCOY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


Mr. Nretson. There is another item, “Office of Distribution,” on 


page 622 of the justifications, which we would like to have Mr. McCoy 
cover. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. CLevencerR. We will insert page 622 of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Mr, CLevenceEr. This office will require some explanation, I think 


CREATION OF OFFICE 


When was this Office created, Mr. McCoy? 

Mr. McCoy. This Office of Distribution was created and established 
in October 1952. 

Mr. CLevenGceER. By what authority? 

Mr. McCoy. At the request of the National Distribution Counejj. 
an advisory group to the Secretary of Commerce. The Secretary of 
Commerce, exercising authority that he has to distribute functions 
within the Departme nt, transferred funds and personnel from one 
agency, in this case the National Production Authority, and set up 
this Office of Distribution. 

This was at the request of a group of top executives in business that 
represent manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, advertising, service 
industries, business publishers, and others, who felt, first, that the 
Department of Commerce should resume services to business that were 
discontinued in September 1950; and that, furthermore, the defense 
production effort had gotten to such a point where the emphasis was 
on maintaining full employment. They requested the Government to 
resume these services on the basis that now was the time, as major 
efforts for defense were slacking off, to turn the attention to what 
these business people considered to be a fundamental function of the 
Department of Commerce in services to business, 

Mr. Cievencer. Is this another example of a temporary agency 
that we never fully get rid of once started? 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, this is not supposed to be a temporary 
agency in the sense in which you refer to it. This is a reestablish- 
ment, principally, of a long-established function of the Department of 
Commerce which was discontinued temporarily in September 1950, 
and now we are resuming it again. 


QUESTION OF DISCONTINUANCE OF FUNCTIONS OF OFFICE OF 
DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. CLevencer. What will be the earth-shaking results if 
not resumed? 

Mr. McCoy. I cannot answer that in specific terms, but let me 
explain, if I may, the attitude of a representative group of businessmen, 
about 35 in number, who are manufacturers, distributors, and those 
interested in maintaining a high level of business. 

It is their opinion, as they have expressed it to the Secretary of 
Commerce last fall, and again have repeated this recommendation a 
week ago to Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, that the important 
problem ahead for private business is to be able to fully employ the 
new capacity that has been created in the last few years; to maintain 
the volume and velocity of goods and services going into consumption; 
and that the main effort must be in the field of selling, merchandising, 
marketing goods and services. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Who is going to perform this function if the 
distributors of the United States do not do that thing? 

Mr. McCoy. The business groups tell us they consider the De »part 
ment of Commerce can contribute substantially to the job of helping y 
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business by providing them with these services in connection with 
distribution—marketing information; marketing analyses—which 
only the Government can do, because of the size of the job. There 
are enormous resources of information in the Government now, that 
have not been made available to business and should be made available 
in such form that they can use it. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Can that statement be made after the compre- 
hensive volumes the departments have been showing us? 

Mr. McCoy. I think businessmen are, after all, as good a judge 
of that as we are with respect to the availability of Government 
information, and it is their contention—and I am speaking from 
their standpoint now—that the great amount of information that is 
collected and published in tabulated form is not in such form that}it 
can be used by businessmen, particularly small-business men. 


ECONOMISTS 


Mr. CLevencer. How many more economists are contemplated 
in this operation? 

Mr. McCoy. The number is 24. 

Mr. CLevencerR. Economists? 

Mr. McCoy. No, 24 altogether. 

Mr. CLtevenGcEerR. How many in the economic field? 

Mr. McCoy. I would say about 10. 

Mr. CLevencrer. You may proceed with your general statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McCoy. The Office of Distribution was established by the 


Secretary of Commerce in October 1952 at the request of the National 
Distribution Council, an advisory group to the Secretary of Commerce. 
This Council is composed of over 30 top executives representing manu- 
facturing, retailing, wholesaling, advertising, and business publishing 
industries. 

[In a comprehensive report to the Secretary of Commerce, urging 
that the Department of Commerce establish a program of service to 
business in the field of distribution, the Council made the following 
chief points: 

(1) Industrial capacity had been greatly increased during and since 
World War II, and particularly in the last 24% years. This increased 
capacity had been utiJized to meet deferred demand after the war, and 
more recently to supply the increased demands for defense production. 
As defense production decreases and levels off a large amount of in- 
dustrial capacity must be absorbed by higher levels of consumer and 
business buying. If we are to continue to ‘have a high level of e mploy- 
ment, as the Council suggests, it will be necessary for manufacturers 
and distributors to greatly intensify their sales efforts and develop 
new and expanded markets for their goods and services. 

(2) All businesses, large and small, need the help of Government in 
providing specific and detailed information that can be used for market 
research, market measurement and analysis, and in general in directing 
more intensive and effective sales and distribution activities. The 
National Distribution Council believes that this type of service is a 
fundamental function of the Department of Commerce and is vitally 
important to the maintenance of a stable national economy. 

312945320 
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A few days ago members of the National Distribution Council me 
with Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, Under Secretary Walte, 
Williams, and Assistant Secretary Craig R. Sheaffer. This group 
repeated its previous recommendations with respect to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s services to business, particularly in the field of 
distribution, and urged that Secretary Weeks expand the activities 
proposed by the former Secretary of Commerce. 

In brief, the initial undertaking of the Office of Distribution, for 
which $177,000 is requested for fiscal year 1954, will consist of the 
following general activities: 

(1) The Office will assemble, organize, and publish market dis. 
tribution information in a form most readily usable by the largest 
number of businesses. Both in the Department of Commerce and 
other agencies of Government there resides a great deal of information 
which, collected for varying purposes, has never been made available 
in its most useful form to business and the general public. A great 
deal of the basic economic information collected by the Government, 
while originally tabulated and published is not in such form available 
to the large number of businesses needing marketing information, 
particularly small businesses. An endeavor will also be made by 
the Office to revise and supplement current statistical series of the 
Department with a view toward developing additional marketing 
information with no additional requirements on business to make 
statistical reports. It is also planned to prepare marketing fact 
books and market information source books, as well as revise and 
reissue previous publications of the Department of Commerce dealing 
with this general subject. 

(2) It is planned to revive some of the more important and popular 
services to the retail, wholesale, and service trades which were carried 
on some years ago. These services relate to providing information on 
market structures; channels of distribution for specific products; 
information on costs and cost relationships of various market functions; 
and a wide variety of informational services to the small businesses in 
retailing, wholesaling, and service industries regarding the operations 
of such businesses. 

(3) At the request of the National Distribution Council, the Office 
will endeavor to develop during the next year, on an experimental 
basis, a current statistical series measuring sales and inventories of 
specific products at manufacturing, wholesale, and retail levels. In 
the opinion of representative businessmen this project is of the greatest 
importance to the economy, not only distributors to help avoid extreme 
imbalances of supply and demand and disruptive markdown, but 
equally important to manufacturers as an effective aid to balanced 
production planning to avoid gluts or shortages. 

(4) Closely related to the above is a project recommended by numer- 
ous businessmen, to assemble and analyze the information submitted 
by industry to the Department of Commerce during the last 2 years in 
connection with the administration of production and materials con- 
trols for the defense program. Not only is there a great deal of infor- 
mation that would be valuable for marketing purposes, but in some 
instances businesses have suggested the continuance of certain current 
reporting on production, sales, and inventories of specific commodities 
which can be immediately utilized by business for both marketing 
purposes as well as appraising the immediate and short-term outlook 
on markets. 
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QUESTION OF BUSINESS PERFORMING FUNCTIONS OF OFFICE OF 
DISTRIBUTION THEMSELVES 


\lr. Bow. What type of business are the 35 men engaged who 
requested this service? 

Mr. McCoy. They are in the manufacturing business, publishers, 
wholesalers, retailers, men in service industries, representatives from 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, National Association of Tobacco Distributors, 
manufacturers of chemicals, or metals, furniture retailers, department 
stores, advertising agencies, and pulp, paper, textiles, and any number 
of others. 

Mr. Bow. Is there any information that would be made available 
to them that they could not get themselves? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. We plan, with this small staff, not to 
collect but to use information that has already been collected by the 
Government. 

Mr. Bow. If they established an agency of their own, that same 
material would be available to them? If these 35 people would estab- 
lish their own agency to prepare these reports, the Government 
material would be available to them, would it not? 

Mr. McCoy. The raw material; yes. 

Mr. Bow. So if the 35 got together, they probably would have no 
difficulty in putting up $177,000. 

Mr. McCoy. But they are not representing so much themselves 
as they are representing a large number of businessmen, the nearly 
3% million small-business men in the fields of distribution and small 
manufacturing. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Mr. Coudert? 

Mr. Couprrt. No questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. No questions. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. No questions. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 4, 1953. 
Fretp OFrricr SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


CARLTON HAYWARD, DIRECTOR 
ROBERT W. NEWLAND, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $2, 045, 000 $1, 965, 000 $1, 965, 000 
obligated balance, estimated savings —32, 644 


Obligations incurred 2, 012, 356 1, 965, 000 1, 965, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


. Promotion of industry 
Administration -- 


and trade. 


Obligations incurred... 


Sannareene by ries eee 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary. 
Average grade - 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions oe 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__. 

Total personal services 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services__. 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

15 ‘Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred -- 


52 actual 


$1, 649, 656 


362, 700 | 


2, 012, 356 


1952 actual 


} 
345 | 


$1, 679, 612 
6, 457 

i, 686, 069 
13, 803 

1, 165 

46, 428 


Analysis of expenditures 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account - 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


2, 210, 163 


158, 266 
1 


| 1953 estimate 


1954 estima 


$1, 584, 200 | 
380, 800 | 


1, 965, 000 | 


| 


2,051, 896 | 


1, 864, 111 
187, 785 


1953 estimate 


1954 esti 


324 | 
293 


$5, 486 
GS8-7.6 


$1, 598, 851 
6, 140 


1, 605, 000 
18, 000 

3, 000 

49, 000 

1, 000 
242, 000 
5, 000 | 

35, 000 

5, 000 

2, 000 


11, 965, 000 





$158, 266 $184, 2 
“1, 965, 000 | 
2, 123, 266 | 

184, 266 


1, 939, 000 | 


1, 963, 504 


1 


788, 150 | 1,7 
150, 850 | 
| 


r. CLEVENGER. Now you want to take up the Field Office Service? 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. NIELSON. 


fications. 


Yes; 


page 647 of the Department’s budget justi- 


Mr. CLEVENGER. We will insert that page in the record at this 


point. 
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The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation 1953 (regular bill)... .....--.------------------------------------ $1,965, 000 


Base for 1954 ‘ oireabn ead bot $1, 965, 000 





Difference, 

——)inerease (+) 

1953 | 1954 nents 
estimate | estimate 


By activity 


promotion of industry and trade_.--- | $1, 584, 200 | $1, 584, 200 
mintgtRRtOR . 626.022 sented ans tt hate 380, 800 | 380, 800 


ocesieiiriet i 25 oh i 2. is, -taraaciannadsbs | 1,965,000 | 1,965, 000 


lotal estimate of appropriation, 1954_.._._- saad ' itiniina se) LS 


-, Nretson. Mr. Carlton Hayward, director of the field office 
‘e, is here to handle this particular item of the appropriation. 
‘ CLEVENGER. Mr. Hayward, you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Haywarp. The field service is comprised at the present time 
12 field offices. The field offices act as the points of contact on a 
local basis for the Department activities relating mainly to domestic 
and foreign marketing and distribution, information on technical and 
production problems, and some information on production controls, 
the present time. 

On the domestic side, they utilize the services and reports of the 
Office of Business Economics; Office of Industry and Commerce; 
Census Bureau; National Production Authority; reports and research 
developments in the National Bureau of Standards; and the Office of 
echnical Services. 

They also assist business and manufacturers by bringing to their 
attention Government procurement and subcontracting opportunities 
as a result of contract awards. 

We are also at the present time involved in expediting materials 
and suggesting substitute materials because of short supply in some 
few cases, mainly in the alloy field now. 

On the foreign side, the facilities of the Office of International 
Trade are utilized, bringing to business information involving exports 
and imports. We give them information on the tariff treatment of 
American goods in foreign countries; the procedure on import licenses; 
regulations on the control of exchange; potential buyers and their 
standing in foreign countries; documentation required here and abroad 
in dealing with international trade; the statistical classification and 
data on both import and export products; information on the Export 
Control Act; and also, in port cities, we amend export licenses under 
certain conditions. 

We gather information from various units in the departments in 
Washington, and act as liaison with chambers of commerce and like 
organizations. 
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In addition to the 42 field offices, we have 148 cooperative offices 
in chambers of commerce, and in some few cases in State developmen; 
commissions and the like, where we provide them with referene: 
service under an agreement whereby they agree to provide it 
business people regardless of membership in their organizations. 


+ 
LW 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL AND WORKLOAD 


Mr. CLevencer. In your personnel, is there an increase or 4 
decrease? 

Mr. Haywarp. We have taken into account the within-crade 
promotions that will become due, and we have had to reduce ow 
positions to 288 as against 293 estimated in 1953. That compares 
with about 396 before Korea, with about $2,079,000. The amount 
requested is the same as last year, $1,965,000. 

Mr. CLevencer. Could the committee be furnished with the 
number of employees in the field offices, and a comparison of 1944 
against 1954 requests? 

Mr. Haywarp. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I can furnish that for th 
record, 

Mr. NEw.Lanp. 1944, did you say? 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Yes, to show a comparison in the last decade. 
And also furnish us with the workload of each office, say in the month 
of August last. 

Mr. Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nretson. Do you want that for the record, or just to furnish 
it to the committee? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. We will determine that later. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Staffing of field offices 


Mar. 1, 1953__- 
1944 fiscal year 
Estimate 1954 fiscal year 


INCOMING INQUIRIES HANDLED BY FIELD OFFICES, AUGUST 1952 


Albuquerque 801 | Miami 

Atlanta 4, 679) Milwaukee 
Baltimore 803 | Minneapolis. 
Boston 617 | Mobile__- 
Buffalo , 649 | New Orleans 
Butte 734| New York 
Charleston, S. C__- , 091) Oklahoma City - - 
Cheyenne _ - 418} Omaha__ 
Chicago 577 | Philadelphia 
Cincinnati 5| Phoenix 
Cleveland , 658 | Pittsburgh 

Dallas 589} Portland, Oreg_- 
Denver - 683 | Providence_ 
Detroit 764| Reno_- : 

El Paso 437 | Richmond 
Hartford , 505} St. Louis_---- 
Houston , 645| Salt Lake City 
Jacksonville 437 | San Francisco 
Kansas City 424 | Savannah 

Los Angeles , 820 | Seattle 

Louisville 985 
Memphis 1, 550 Total 
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BULLETIN OF COMMERCE 


Mr. CLeveNGER. What is the primary purpose of the Bulletin of 
Commerce? 

Mr. Haywarp. Mainly to bring public data to those who request 

-such as changes in export control and various other domestic and 
foreign trade situations; and also, on the domestic side, the various 
statements and information that may come out of the Bureau of the 
Census and the Office of Business Economics. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Is it not rather a bulletin to promote the sale of 
publications? 
' Mr. Haywarp. No. Publications are to some extent advertised in 
that bulletin, but a very small portion goes to that, 1 would say about 
a quarter of a page. 

Mr. CLevencer. What publications do you distribute? 

Mr. Haywarp. Practically all publications involving business oper- 
ations put out by the Government Printing Office. 

\ir. CLevencer. The whole Department of Commerce? How far 
afield do you go? 

Mr. Haywarp. You are talking about the distribution of the 
bulletin? 

Mr. CLEvENGER. If there is anything besides the bulletin that you 
distribute, how extensive is that? 

Mr. Haywarp. Nothing but the bulletin and the World Trade 
News, and that is distributed on the basis of requests from business 
people. Each one is distributed on request. 


RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. CLevenGer. If there is any return to the Treasury from the 
sale of publications, I wish you would furnish that information. 

Mr. Haywarp. Sales of publications through the field offices last 
year amounted to $195,042.15. 

Mr. CLevENGER. That was returned to the Printing Office and not 
to the Treasury, was it not? 

Mr. Haywarp. I believe it goes to the Treasury. The checks are 
made to the Treasurer of the United States. 


MAILING LISTS 


Mr. CLevencer. How often do you review your mailing list? 

Mr. Haywarp. Once a year. 

Mr. CLtevencer. How many are on the mailing list for all field 
offices? 

Mr. Haywarp. I can furnish that. I do not have the total here. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Mailing list for Bulletin of Commerce as ot Mar. 1, 1953- - - 
Mailing list for World Trade News as of Mer. 1, 1953___-__- 


Mr. CLevenGcer. Any questions? 
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RELATIONSHIP OF FIELD OFFICES WITH WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Mr. Couvert. Does the Director of the Field Service determine 
the size of personnel necessary to carry out their functions, or is that 
left to the Bureau chiefs? 

Mr. Haywarp. That is determined by the Director of the Field 
Service. 

Mr. Couprrr. What is the relationship between the field-office 
employees and the divisions for which they work? Are they dicectly 
under the control and direction of the division chief? 

Mr. Haywarp. No. They are administratively controlled by the 
Director of the Field Service, but in securing information for the 
business public they work directly with the Bureau. They do not 
come through the Director’s office; they go directly to the Bureau and 
the information goes directly back to them. 

Mr. CouprErt. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RECIPIENTS OF SERVICES OF FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Covupert. Have you any idea of the number of individuals 
corporations, or businesses that avail themselves of the services of 
the field offices? 

Mr. Haywarp. | would not be able to give the number of individual 
businesses, but the total incoming inquiries in January 1953 was 
142,915. 

Mr. Couprert. Those inquiries were directed to the field offices 
and not to the Washington office? 

Mr. Haywarp. To the field offices, yes. 

Mr. Coupgrr. Of that number, was a very large proportion shipped 
on to Washington? 

Mr. Haywarp. No. We made a test 6 or 8 months ago, and 
approximately 85 percent of the questions can be answered on the 
ground, because of the reference information which has been furnished 
from the various units in Washington to the field offices. 

Mr. Couprerr. Then most of them could have been answered 
if the inquiries had been directed to Washington in the first place? 

Mr. Haywarp. Had they been directed to Washington by mail 
or otherwise they certainly could have. 

Mr. Covupert. Then there is a certain duplication? 

Mr. Haywarp. No, I do not think there is duplication, sir. I 
think we are answering them in the field and they are not answering 
them in Washington. We get the information in bulk out to the 
field and localize it. 

Mr. Couprrr. That is all. 

Mr. CLtevencer. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. No questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. I would like to make this observation: I have 
looked into the operation, to some extent, of your field offices, partic- 
ularly the one in my area, and I was agreeably surprised at the 
amount of service rendered. I did not know, until I looked into it, 
what service it was rendering, and I discovered it was rendering a 
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creat amount of service and was a great convenience to the people in 
that area. I think perhaps it is one of the best services vou render in 
the Department of Commerce, making this information available 
locally. 

Mr. Haywarp. And I think, much faster than if the inquiries had 
to come to Washington. We do not have many people in these offices. 
Most of them are four-man offices, and I think it pays to do it on a 
local basis. 

Mr. Preston. You really do not have enough people in the office 
in my district. I am not suggesting that you increase the number, 
but you have the very minimum in there. 

Mr. Haywarp. We will have to cut still more on July 1 because of 
the increased costs. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Turespay, Marcu 10, 1953. 
PATENT OFFICE 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT C. WATSON, COMMISSIONER 

THOMAS F. MURPHY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
Pp. J. FEDERICO, EXAMINER IN CHIEF 

T. B. MORROW, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

D. R. ELLIS, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. CLEVENGER. We take up this afternoon the estimates for the 


Patent Office. 

Mr. Commissioner, for the record, will you give us just a little of 
your background? 

Mr. Watson. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement here which 
I will hand to your secretary, or shall I read it? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. You might read it. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ROBERT C. WATSON 


Mr. Watson. I was born in the District of Columbia November 21, 
1890, attended the primary schools in the District of Columbia, 
Western High School, and Army and Navy Preparatory School. I 
studied engineering at Lehigh University in Bethlehem, Pa., graduat- 
ing as a civil engineer in 1913. In the year 1917 I eradiated from 
George Washington Law School. Following a period of absence from 
the city during the First World War, serving at that time as Army 
inspector of ordnance at a gun plant in Rochester, N. Y., I began the 
practice of law in Washington with the firm of Foster, Freeman, 
Watson & Coit, becoming a ‘member of that firm in 1922, and remain- 
ing a member of that firm until February 18, 1953, when I resigned to 
to accept the post of Commissioner of Patents. 

During the time of my activity as a patent lawyer 1 became a mem- 
ber of the American Bar Association and a member of the American 
Patent Law Association, being elected chairman of the Section of 
Patent, Trade-Mark, and Copyright Law of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1946 and president of the American Patent Law Association 
in 1950. 





This is the first opportunity I have had of appearing before yo 


committee. 
Mr. CLEVENGER. 
mittee print and page 701 of the justifications. 


The request is in the amount of $12,300,000, an increase of $ 


UMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


We will insert page 701 of the justifications in the record 


point. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows: ) 
Salaries and ex penses 


Appropriation, 1953 (regular bill 


Net difference, 1954 over 1953 


1953 1954 
estimate estimate 


wk system $9, 145,300 | $9, 210, 300 
nd trade-mark 
) S88, 000 


itive services 501, 7 501, 700 


12, 000, 000 12, 300, 000 


WORKLOAD SUMMARY 


Mr. CLEVENGER. 
point. 

(The matter referred follows:) 
Workload summary, fiscal years 1949-54 


1949 1950 1951 


New applications received 


ur 


The members will find this on page 71 of the com. 


d3500.000 


at this 


Summary of requirements 


Difference, 
increast t 
or de- 


crease ( 


+-$65, OOO 


+235, 000 


+-300, 000 


We will insert page 708 of the justification at this 


11953 


Patents (excluding designs 66, 292 9, 26 63, 237 60, 386 65, 000 
Design patents 6, 883 , 308 4, 871 4, 606 5, 000 | 


Trade-marks 
Registrations a 


141 , 75 15,962 | 16,15 


26 17, 000 


) 
Renewals 4,011 3, 7: 3,310 3, 383 3, 000 
4 


Republications 


, 225 2, 206 1, 379 1,1 
Applications disposed of 


64 


Patents (excluding designs 57, 935 5 81, 861 76, 931 


Design patents , 363 : 8, 811 6, 7 


Trade-marks 
Registrations 23, 054 2, 24, 11 
Renewals , 780 3, 74 3, 435 
Republications 20, 342 4 1, 57$ 
Applications pending, end of year: 2 
Patents (excluding designs) 230, 853 


201, 382 


185, 084 


54 
74 
370 
320 


175, 084 | 


Design patents , 976 , 7: 6, 633 4, 868 2, 868 


Trade-marks 


Registrations __. 7, 958 108 | 35,953 28,882 | 23,882 


Renewals , 160 , 14 1, 021 | 1,1 


10 910 


Republications 2, 596 522 422 | 320 | 320 


Patents granted and trade-mark registra- 
tions granted, renewed, or republished 
Patents granted (excluding designs) 30, 564 38, 683 45, 646 


| 


43,187 | 45,000 | 


Design patents granted 4, 251 , 826 4, 604 3, 344 | 4, 000 


Trade-mark registrations 
Granted 14, 453 


17,869 | 16,400} 17,000 | 


Renewed 4, 735 3. 73 | 3, 487 | 3, 314 | 3, 000 
Republished ee ; 20, 819 1, 589 | 1, 304 | 1, 000 


| Estimated. 


? Figures for 1951 and 1952 are based on inventory as of June 30 of each year; prior year figures are adjusted 


to actual inventory as of June 30, 1951. 
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\ir. CLevencer. Now, Mr. Commissioner, we would be glad 
to have you give us a statement on this request. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Watson. We have a prepared statement of 31 pages, a copy 
of which I believe has been given to each member of the committee, 
which deals principally with the increase of $300,000. 

it is well for me to emphasize that the work which the Patent 
Office is called upon to accomplish does not expand and contract 
at the option of those who are charged with the duty of preparing and 
presenting its budget. The amount of work to be done is governed 
almost entirely by public demand. This demand is expressed, in its 
major form, by applications for patents and trade-mark registrations 
which are presented to the Office for action, by inventors and business- 
men. The processing of these applications creates a demand—col- 
lateral with and complementary to the examination process—for 
opies of records and for other services which necessarily must be 
provided to facilitate the examination process or to meet the require- 
ments of agencies or individuals requiring such services. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the size of the Patent Office budget 
loes not determine the size of the program; it merely defines how 
much of the workload imposed upon it by the public can be accom- 
plished within the period of 1 fiscal year. Only when the amount 
of work to be done is reduced can we soundly and effectively reduce 
the size of the Office budget. 

The Patent Office has approximately 180,000 patent applications 
pending disposal, with cases waiting 9 months for examination. ‘To 
be considered substantis ally current, in relation to the volume of new 
applications being filed, this number should be no greater than about 
100,000, of which approximately one-third would be awaiting action 
by examiners within 3 months, and the remainder under rejection 
pending response by applicants. This means that the Office still 
has before it about 80,000 applications to dispose of in order to reach 
the desired current condition of operation. This reduction must be 
accomplished while the influx of new applications (65,000 estimated 
for 1954) continues; and, of course, the Patent Office should not fall 
behind in disposing of this workload. Industry and inventors will 
benefit if the Patent Office is placed in position to more expeditiously 
dispose of applications presented to it, a fact which has long been 
recognized. 

The backlog situation which the Patent Office is still attempting to 
overcome was created by a heavy influx of applications during and 
immediately after World War II, at which time the examining corps 
of the Office was not sufficiently large to enable it to keep pace with 
the inflow of work. Appropriations during the past few years have 
enabled the Office to maintain a larger staff and to make some favor- 
able progress toward correcting this condition. The backlog of 
patent applications has been reduced gradually from a peak of over 
230,000 in 1948 to an inventory of about 180,000 at the present time. 
Applications resulting from the Trade-Mark Act of 1946 for registra- 
tion of trade-marks produced a peak accumulation of over 45,000 in 
1948; this backlog has been reduced gradually over the past 4 years 
to an inventory of about 28,000 at the present time. 
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The budget recommendation for fiscal 1954 would continue this 
approach toward the desired current condition of operation. It js 
recognized, however, that fiscal policies governing the budget for fiseg| 
1954 compel the expression of only a minimum program for dealing 
with the large volume of work which remains to be done to catch up 
on the backlog. 

As compared with the appropriation of $12,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year 1953, the budget estimate of $12,300, 000 provides an 
increase of $300,000 for costs which are not subject to administrative 
control by the Patent Office. The increase comprises the following 
items: 

1. $65,000 to meet the added costs of reclassifying certain examin- 
er positions, part of which have occurred by direct decision of the 
Civil Service Commission on an appeal filed by incumbent employees 
On the remainder, reallocation action has been taken, and filling of 
these positions by promotion of qualified personnel will have to lb 
accomplished to be in accord with the views of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and provisions of the Classification Act of 1949. 

2. $135,000 to cover price increases aggregating about 7 percent, 
made effective shortly before the beginning of the current fiscal year 
on work done by the Government Printing Office. Additional funds 
to pay the increased charges on work done. during fiscal year 1953 ar 
included in the pending supple mental appropriation bill, H. R. 3053 

3. $100,000 to provide for replenishment of exhausted stocks of 
patent copies to meet an accumulating demand for sale to the public 
These copies are also used extensively as an integral working device 
in the Office’s maintenance of the system of patent classification, the 
most vital tool of the examination process. 

Income to the Government, from fees established by or pursuant to 
law for filing of applications, issue of patents, sale of patent and trade- 
mark copies, and other services furnished Dy the Office, amounted to 
$5,378,000 during the past fiscal year 1952. Such fees are estimated 
to produce $5,600,000 for the current year and for fiscal 1954. All 
income received by the Office is deposited with the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. All expenses of the Office are paid from funds 
appropriated annually by the Congress. 

The estimate of $12,300,000 included in the budget for fiscal 1954 
represents an appraisal of requirements to continue operations of the 
Office at a level which will allow only a very limited margin of pro- 
ductivity by which we can gradually but effectively diminish the 
accumulation of work from past: years. To recommend a lesser 
amount would erase the effectiveness with which the Patent Office has 
been dealing with its accumulated work and only serve to shift the 
cost of doing the work to future years. Since the amount of work 
the Office has to do is governed by public demand, there is no sound 
alternative to providing a plan of accomplishment which is reasonably 
responsive to that demand. Patent Office requirements have been 
drawn up accordingly. 


INCREASES IN 1954 BUDGET 


Mr. Watson. $65,000 of the increase requested is to meet the added 
cost of reclassifying certain examiner positions. Specifically, those 
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One hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars is to cover price 
increases aggregating about 7 percent made effective shortly before 
the beginning of the current fiscal year on work done by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

One hundred thousand dollars is to provide for the replenishment of 
out-of-print stocks of patent copies. 

That makes the total of $300,000. 

Ican say generally that while I have been Commissioner only a short 
time and this budget, of course, was not prepared under my super- 
vision, I have done everything possible to study it and to satisfy 
myself that it is a proper budget, and I believe it to be such. And I 
believe that the sum of $12,300,000 which is requested is entirely 
justified. 

Do you wish a further statement in detail? That covers it broadly. 

Mr. Crevencer. I think that is sufficient. 


WorKLOAD 


According to the workload table which has been placed in the record, 
new applications have been decreasing since 1950 and there were 
5,000 fewer applications disposed of in 1952 than in 1951. You might 
tell us the reason for this decrease; also the annual output per examiner. 

Mr. Watson. That is shown on the charts which have been pre- 
pared. 

Mr. CLtevencrer. These charts cannot be read by all the other 
Members of the House, and I think it would be well if you would just 
give us an answer to that. 

Mr. Warson. If you will permit me to do so, I will ask Mr. Ellis, 
under whose supervision the charts were prepared, to reply in detail 
to that question. 

OUTPUT OF EXAMINERS 


Mr. Exuis. The lower productivity in 1952 as compared with 1951 
is attributable primarily to two things. In 1952 we had a lesser 
number of examiners. The staff has beer dropping off gradually in 
the face of rising salary costs, the most recent increase bei ing the Pay 
Act effective July 8, 1951. We have absorbed a part of these costs. 

A second factor which affects the productivity is the increasing 
search task involved in the'process of examining applications. 

It may be of interest to this committee to know that a study made 
by the Wallace-Clark firm back in 1948 evaluated the effect of the 
increasing search task on the possible production of the examiners. 
They used an 18-year comparatively normal period ending with 1942, 
to eliminate the war years, the moving of the Office and other unusual 
conditions, as a base. They found that the time required to dispose 
of a case definitely increased with the addition each year of some 
10,000 to 50,000 United States patents, a large volume of foreign 
patents, and considerable literature to the material that the examiners 
have to deal with in the searching of prior art. That is a very vital 
factor in the productivity of the Office. The annual output per 
examiner dropped slightly from about 109 in 1951 to 107 in 1952. 
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Mr. CLevenGeR. 1944 shows an appropriation of $5 million fo; 
this work. That is 10 years ago. In 1953 you have $12 million 
provided for the Patent Office, “and now you are asking for $12 
million. It would not seem that it had been from a lack of appro- 
priations that the backlog has increased, because we have every year 
been raising the appropriations for this activity. And, as some of 
you know who were up here with the former Commissioner, we gaye 
him extra money because he held out to us the prospect of catching 
up with this backlog of work. 

The new members of the committee perhaps never heard that 
testimony, but Mr. Preston and I have, and the members who were 
here formerly. 

We increased this appropriation materially in 1948 and again it 
was higher in 1951, 1952, and 1953; yet we do not seem to have th 
results that were promised, and produc tivity falls off while the salary 
roll increases 

Mr. Murpuy. 1944, of course, was a war year, and while our appro- 
priation was as you say the number of our examiner assistants at 
that time was only, as this chart shows, about 420. In 1950, for 
example, the number of examiner assistants was up to 770. Today 
we have 687 examiner assistants—about 35 less than we had during 
the past fiscal year. 

The new applications being filed, as the chart shows, zoomed from 
1944 to 1946, when we had a peak year of applications received of 
about 78,000. We are receiving now about 65,000 new applications 
per year. Therefore, our bac ‘log i increased so that in 1948 we had 

230,000 applications to be disposed of. 

Now, every year beginning with fiscal 1949 we have disposed of a 
greater number than have been filed and have thus been c utting down 
the backlog until today we have 180,000 applications on hand pending 
disposal, about 98,000 of which are before the examiners and the bal- 
ance of 82,000 are in the hands of applicants or attorneys. So every 
year since 1948 we have been cutting down the number of applications 
on hand. 

Also the amount of work we have in the Patent Office is not some- 
thing that we ourselves create. It all depends on the number of 
applications filed by inventors or corporations. As new applications 
come in, we have more and more work to do and, as we do more and 
more work, of course, we have to have more money in order to examine 
applications and grant patents. 

Of course, the ¢ applicant pays a fee with each application filed and 
for each patent issued. So I think your question is answered actually 
by these charts, which show that a great number of applications came 
in between 1944 and 1948; we had fewer examiners in 1944; and we 
were forced to increase our staffing in later years. It takes us at 
least 2 years to train the young examiners before they are really ex- 
perienced, and, in many cases, we lose them to the outside after they 
have been with us for only 3 or 4 years. 

Now, our average disposal per examiner increased from 1947 up to 
1952, and at the present time we are disposing of about 105 applica- 
tions per examiner per year. ail in 1947 we were down as low as 
65 disposals per examiner per yea So, we increased our disposal 
rate as the examiner force became more experienced. 
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Mr. CLEVENGER. I might say that was the hope of the committee 
when we increased the appropriations for the Patent Office. 

Mr. Murpuy. That is right. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. | am simply asking these questions to give you 
an opportunity to present your case so that a Member of Congress or 
other person looking for it will find it. And it is up to you to give 
is the picture of the operation. 

Mr. Murpny. This $300,000 additional we are asking this year is, 
as the Commissioner has said, composed of three items; $65,000 was 
the result of a civil-service adjudication of an appeal filed by our 
primary examiners, $135,000 is printing cost that was caused by an 
increase in the printing rates by the Government Printing Office, and 
$100,000 is to replenish our stocks of patent copies. 

We originally stock about 50 copies of each one of our almost 
2.7 million issued patents. As this stock becomes exhausted, we 
must replenish our supply in order to have copies available for sale 
to inventors, manufacturers, and other members of the general public, 
as well as other Government agencies. Otherwise, there are increasing 
delays and a pileup of orders for copies which the Office cannot fill. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions? 


REVENUES 


Mr. Bow. How much does the Patent Office return to the Treasury? 
Mr. Murpuy. $5,378,000 was returned last year, and we are hoping 
for this fiscal year to return $5,600,000. 


FEES 


Mr. Bow. Has there been any review of the fees charged by the 
Patent Office recently? 

Mr. Murpuy. The Commissioner himself has a word on that, | 
think. We are continually thinking about them. 

Mr. Warson. Yes. And I think the Secretary has appointed a 
committee to look into the question. The increase in fees is a matter 
which I think should be studied most carefully, because it is a matter 
of opinion as to where the cost of supporting the operation of the 
Patent Office should be placed—on which portion of the body politic 
of the Nation. 

We have persons of all kinds and descriptions who are asking for 
patents, and the person of small means should not be unduly burdened. 
Of course, to the corporation it means nothing. How many persons 
there are of small means who are asking for patents and how many 
patents are applied for by the corporations and by intermediate 
bodies—small business and so forth—so far as I know has never been 
accurately analyzed. And I think before any schedule of fees of a 
different character is adopted we should have a study of that kind in 
order that injury shall not be done to any portion of the clientele, 
you might say, of the Patent Office. 

Mr. Bow. But from the figures given us here you do pay back to 
the Treasury a considerable portion of the appropriation. 

Mr. Murpny. We are asking for $12.3 million and expect to take 
in $5.6 million. That figures about 46 percent of the appropriation. 
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INCREASE IN SALARIES OF CLASSIFIED EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Preston. Do you happen to have at your fingertips the per. 
centage of increase in salaries that has been made since 1944? That 
figure has something to do with your increased figure of appropriations 

Mr. Exuts. I would have to estimate that since 1944, and I would 
be glad to supply it for the record; but as an estimate, I think we haye 
had an approximate 30 percent increase. 

Mr. Preston. I was going to suggest that same figure. There 
has been a considerable increase throughout the Government. 

(Note: The following information was supplied for the record:) 

Since 1944, there have been 5 general increases in the basic compensation of 
classified employees of the Federal Government, affecting the Patent Office: 

1. Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, effective July 1, 1945. 
2. Federal Employees Pay Act of 1946, effective July 1, 1946. 
3. Federal Employees Salary Act of 1948, effective July 11, 1948. 
4. Classification Act of 1949, effective October 30, 1949. 

5. Public Law 201, 82d Congress, effective July 8, 1951. 

The combined effect of these changes in pay rates has been to increase the 1944 
basic salary rates by an average of about 60 percent. The percentage of increase 
for specific grades of positions ranges from about 35 percent for the highest grade 
to better than 100 percent for the lowest grade. 

Mr. Exuis. We had $750,000 in cost added to our budget as a result 
of the last general restating of salary rates in the act, effective in 
July of 1951, and that is quite an impact on our budget. 


COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS AND REVENUES 


Mr. CLevencer. I might suggest that you insert in the record a 
table showing the appropriations for each year for the past 10 years 
together with the amount returned to the Treasury each year. 

Mr. Exuis. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Statement of appropriations and receipts, fiscal years 1943-52 


, . idee Receipts deposited 
Fiscal year A ppropriations in Treasury 


$4, 949, 000 
5, 050, 000 
5, 183, 700 
5, 128, 000 

7, 544, 000 
9, 450, 000 
, 225, 000 

, 185, 000 

, 500, 000 

, 000 


Mr. CLevencer. If there are no further questions, that will be 
all. 


Mr. Warson. We thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 





Tuurspay, Marcu 5, 1953. 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


WITNESSES 


THOMAS H. MacDONALD, COMMISSIONER 

c. D. CURTISS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER (FINANCE AND MANAGE- 
MENT 

J. C. ALLEN, BUDGET OFFICER 

EARL ALLEN, BUDGET ANALYST 


\ir. CLevencer. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us for consideration the request of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

\ir. MacDonald, we are glad to have you with us. Do you wish 
to present a general statement, or do you want to insert it in the 
record? 

\ir. MacDonaup. Mr. Chairman, may I have the privilege of say- 
ng this off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

There are a number of weighty highway problems facing not only 
the Congress but also the States, and many of the proposed remedies 
will not remedy. If it is not asking too much to insert this prepared 
statement in the record, I should like to. 

\ir. CLevencer. The only part we do not like is the statement you 
made first that it would be probably the last statement which you 
would make before this committee, and I know that is the way the 
committee feels. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


We shall be glad to receive your prepared statement for the record. 
The matter referred to is as follows:) 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Because of the universal service of the motor vehicle in the everyday pattern 

f living, and its essential relation to our economy, the effective improvement of 

» highway plant has become a highly important function of government. The 
problems confronting highway officials have grown to current dimensions in a 
period so short that there has been no opportunity for general public analysis 
and understanding. 

The essentiality of highway transportation as an element of our national 
economy is convincingly demonstrated by comparison of highway travel with the 
value of our gross national project. Except during the war years, when the 
effects of rationing of gasoline and vehicle supply resulted in a sharp curtailment 

vehicle use, the index curves of the amounts of highway vehicle mileage and 
the value of gross national product have closely paralleled one another over the 
past two decades. Our mounting industrial production moves on wheels, an 

creasing proportion of which travels the highways. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Important segments of the increasing highway uses are the services as 
ntegral parts of the assembly lines of defense production. Parts made in many 
and often widely separated plants are moved by truck to other plants for assem- 
bly into airplanes, tanks, guns, and other finished products. The timesaving of 
highway truck service as compared with rail service is particularly advantageous 
in production-line operations to assure continual feeding of production machines, 
with resultant reduction in inventories at plants and in transit. 

Workers at manufacturing plants, whether producing armament or articles for 
civilian consumption, have come to depend upon automobiles and highways for 
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their daily commuting 


between their homes and places of employment. \ 
vear the length as well as the nur 


imber of these trips between home and wor} 















INCREASE IN NUMBERS OF MOTOR VEHICLES 
The increase in the total number of motor vehicles in use has been so rapid 
particularly since World War II, that this increase has been mistakenly accept, 
as the major cause ol 


‘ ‘urrent highway inadequacies. If a simple straight-lip, 
relation existed year after year between needed highway facilities and \ 








numbers, the highway problem now would be perhaps less than one-third j 
present dimensions, physically or financially The number of registered v¢ | 
in the United States now or at any other time does not represent a true measur 
of the constantly increasing load placed upon highways to provide acceptable 
tral sportation services During the period from 1921 to 1930, inclusive, whe; 


the highways were being classified into systems and when large mileages of roads 


were receiving all-weather surfaces, many of which are still in use, there was a; 
average of less than 20 million registered vehicles. 

million registered vehicles, an 
average. 


In 1952 there were over 53 
increase of about 168 percent over the 1921-39 
Sut this increase of 168 percent in the number of registered vehicles 
represents but a fraction of the total increase in highway facilities necessary t: 
satisfy the demands of the resulting traffic. 

Buses and trucks, especially those with dual tires, occupy more road space than 
a passenger car. Since buses ard trucks have increased at a faster rate tha: 
passenger vehicles, the need for improved highway facilities has increased at 4 
faster rate than the increase in the number of vehicles indicates. As a conserva- 


tive average, each truck, including both those with dual and single rear tires. 
equivalent to three passenger cars. 


The average vehicle registered in 1940 traveled 42 percent more miles per year 
than the average number of miles traveled by the vehicles registered during the 
1921-30 period. There was a reduction in average travel during the war but in 


1946 average travel exceeded that of 1940 and has remained above the 1940 level 
each year 


Possible speeds of vehicles have increased, with the result that the speeds at 
which they are driven on the highway systems have also increased, making im- 
proved geometric design standards necessary to meet the demands of traffic 
without sacrifice of safety and convenience. During the period 1921-30 th 
average speed on main rural highways was 26 miles per hour and 90 percent of th 
drivers observed did not exceed 40 miles per hour. At the present time the aver- 
age speed is 50 miles per hour and 90 percent of the drivers observed do not exceed 
62 miles per hour. ‘These increases in speeds at which vehicles are driven have 


made necessary much higher standards of highway design to meet the accepted 
safe-use requirements. 


During the period 1921-30 a surface width of 18 feet for a two-lane road was 


reasonably adequate for the numbers of vehicles and the speeds at which they 
were driven. ‘Today traffic lanes at least 11 feet wide are necessary on roads 
earrying only passenger car traffic and lanes 12 feet wide are needed for roads 
having a mixed traffic of passenger cars, trucks and buses. In special cases lanes 
12 feet in width are being constructed for passenger traffic and lanes wider than 
12 feet are being constructed for mixed traffic. 

During the period 1921—30 7° curves with a radius of 819 feet were adequate for 
the speeds at which vehicles were operated. Today curvatures of slightly less 
than 3°, with a radius of about 1,900 feet, are necessary. 

The inerease in speeds on rural highways has resulted in an increase in sight 
distance requirements. In the 1921-30 period vehicles were equipped with two- 
wheel mechanical brakes which made stopping-sight distances of about 400 feet 
necessary for safe operation, about the same as the necessary sight distance in 
1935 when most vehicles were being equipped with four-wheel mechanical or 
hydraulic brakes. For safe stopping at present-day speeds a continuous sight 
distance of at least 500 feet is necessary on all types of rural highways. 

To provide opportunities for passing slower-moving vehicles, passing-sight 
distances must be provided at frequent intervals on a two-lane road. During 
the period 1921-30 a passing-sight distance of 1,100 feet was adequate. The 
corresponding sight distance for today’s traffie is 2,500 feet. The imerease in 
traffic volume has also increased the frequeney with which these passing-sight 
distances must be provided on our rural highways to meet the demands of traffic. 

Although a passing-sight distance of 2,500 feet. is necessary to permit the 
higher-speed vehicles to pass vehicles going only somewhat slower, the eritical 
sight. distance is 1,500 feet to permit the passings occurring at a high frequency. 


The corresponding figure during the 1921-30 period was 750 feet. By reason of 
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crease in traffic volume, however, a passing-sight distance of 1,500 feet 
be provided more frequently than was necessary for the 750-foot sight 
nee during the base period. 
r to 1930, there were few axle loads of 18,000 pounds or more. Prior to 
War II loads reaching the 10,000 pound and above classification were 
ted to about 42 per thousand of the total trucks in the traffic flow. In 1952 
were over 200 gross loads of 30,000 pounds and above in each 1,000 total 
cks and truck combinations moving over our principal highway routes. The 
tor of repetitive heavy loading at short intervals has a serious deteriorating 
which enters with the multiplication of the numbers of larger trucks. 

The increasing demands on our highways resulting from increases in the num- 
pers of registered vehicles, the increased annual miles of use by the individual 
vehicle, and the growth in number of the larger vehicles have imposed an increased 
service losd on our highways since the 1921-30 period in the ratio of 1 to 4. 
The cumulative effect of too narrow lanes, too sharp curves, too short sight 
distances, and a variety of structural deficiencies adds an equal increment to the 
unsatisfied service demana ratio produced by the factors related to the numerical 
increases. 

From these two groups of causes, then, there results a combined service demand 
ratio of 1 to 8 for today’s conditions assuming reasonable adequacy for the then- 
existing traffic of the very large mileage improved from 1920 to 1935. There is 
ample evidence that the major highways today are not as adequate for today’s 
traffic demands as were the same bighways two decades ago for the traffic of 
the period. 

Highway departments have not been provided with the necessary funds 
been permitted to build roads with margins of either numerical capacity or 
structural strength for the future. More miies for the available dollars has been 
and stilhis the constant public pressure on the highway departments. 

With the resumption of highway construction after the war highway officials 
foresaw an opportunity to make appreciable progress toward catching up with 
highway demands, since adequate finances were available through larger Federal- 
aid authorizations and accumulated balances of State funds, but expected prog- 
ress in overcoming the backlog of urgently needed rehabilitation and modern- 
ization of the highway systems was in part denied by inflationary forces which 
have robbed the dollar of half its prewar purchasing power. Increasing costs 
since late 1945 when the program was resumed to date have resulted in a loss 
of highway purchasing power exceeding $750 million in Federal funds alone on 
Federal-aid contracts let. Thus, through inflation, the equivalent of 144 years’ 
authorization at the rete provided tor the current fiscal year has been lost. ‘There 
has been an equivalent shrinkage of all State and local funds. 


FEDERAL AID PARTICIPATION 


A major portion of the reconstruction work undertaken on our highways is 
included in the Federal-State cooperative program of improvements to the 
Federal-aid highway sys stems established pursuant to congressional acts. In addi- 
tion to the Federal-aid primary highway system originally designated in aceord- 
ance with the Federal Highway Act of 1921, and since improved by continuing 
Federal fund allocations, the Congress in 1944, after extensive hearings, provided 
Federal aid for a system of important secondary roads and for a system of urban 
arterial roads. 

FEDEBRAL-AID SYSTEM MILBAGRS 


The Federal-aid systems on January 1, 1953, had mileages as follows: 


Federal-aid primary highway system: Miles 
Rural aah _.. 218, 091 
UPOADvce«. ns - 17, 097 


Total primary __- : , : 235, 188 


Interstate system (part of the Federal-aid primary highway system): 
Rural. . wi ate ate sud ‘ athe as ec eb AB dest 33, 780 
Urban... _-.. Wisden 020 


Total me .. 37,800 


Federal-aid secondary highway system ee hws 441, 871 


Total 677, 059 
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INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


Coinciding with a portion of the Federal-aid rural and urban primary highway 
systems and forming a part of these systems is the national system of interstus, 
highways, commonly referred to as the interstate system. This system, 
by law to 40,000 miles in total extent, is selected to connect by routes as dire 
as practi “able the prine ipal me tropolits an areas, cities, and industrial center 
United States; to serve the national defense; and to connect at suitabl 
points with routes of continental importance in the Dominion of Canada an 

tepublic of Mexico. Currently the system comprises 37,800 miles of hig 
of highest importa ace to the national interests in peace or war, of sige ye 33 
miles are in rural areas and 4,020 miles are in the urban areas of plac es of } 
more population. On its rural sections, comprising only slightly more 
percent of the total rural road mileage of the country, this system carries al 
20 percent of all rural traffic. The proportion of all city traffic carried on its 
sections will approach this ratio when the urban sections have been fully 
nated and improved. The routes of this system were selected in 1947 by 
action of the State highway departments and the Bureau of Public Roads 

Federal-aid primary and urban funds are available for improvement of 
interstate system. In addition, the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952 pro 
for the first time an authorization of $25 million for e: ach of the fiscal year 
and 1955 to be applied specifically to improvement of the interstate syste: 
projects for which plans were approved during the calendar year 1952, <e 1 
percent of the primary funds and 45 percent of the urban funds were alloti 
interstate system projects. About 37 percent of the total primary and 
funds was allocated to interstate system projects during the calendar year 19; 

improvements to the interstate systein completed during each of the p: 
fiscal vears have been as follows: 


Fiscal } Total cost | Federal funds| 


$168, 507, 57 
166, 483, 995 
--| 192, 986, 659 
| PEE VE Sagan 
The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952 provided for continuing the progr 
established by the 1944, 1948, and 1950 acts, with an additional new authorizati 
for the interstate system. ‘The authorizations provided by the 1952 act wer 
follows for each of the fiscal year 1954 and 1955: 


Federal-aid primary funds 
Federal-aid secondary funds 
Federg|-aid urban funds_ 
Interstate system funds- 


A total of 116,154.3 miles of highways and streets had been completed and 
opened to traffic, as of February 1, 1952, under the Federa-aid program financed 
from funds made available since World War II, including 21,673.2 miles completed 
during the calendar year 1952 (exhibit 1). ‘Ihe total mileage completed to date 
under this program is as follows for each Federal-aid highway system: 


Federal-aid primary highway system, rural and urban 38, 095. 8 
Interstate system (part of the Federal-aid primary highway system) 
(6,043.5) 


Federal-aid secondary highway system 


Total 116, 154 3 


An additional 10,945.2 miles are under construction, plans have been approved 
for 3,536.7 miles on which work has not yet begun, and another 12,016.5 miles 
have been programed for construction (e »xhibit 2). 

Payments of Federal funds for work done on projects under construction or 
comple ‘ted totaled $418,103,851 during the fiscal year 1952 (exhibit 3). ‘The 
active program as of February 1, 1953, included projects in the several stages 
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initial programing to under construction at an estimated total cost of 
6,494,000 including Federal funds of $1,104,867,000 (exhibit 4). 

leral-aid highway funds for the fiscal vear 1954 were apportioned to the 
: effective November 1, 1952 (exhibit 5). Unprogramed balances of these 
and of prior apportionments amounted to $558, 043,690 on February 1 
xhibit 6). 


ACCESS ROAD PROGRAM 


access road program is totally a defense program of an emergency character. 

ccess roads are certified by the Secretary of Defense or other officials desig- 

nated by the President as being important to the national defense. They are 

ic roads outside of but providing access to plants of the Atomic Energy 

nission, to defense installations, to uranium deposits, and to other sources 

ategic raw materials. The current program reactivates the earlier opera- 

tarting in 1941. 

ion for access roads serving new or expanded facilities for the current 

ization program was carried by the Federal-aid Highway Act of 1950 which 

a rized $10 million for such purposes. Authorizations for this work were 

increased to a total of $45 million by the act of October 16, 1951, and to a total of 
$95 million by the Federal-aid Highway Act of 1952. 

Available appropriations and contract authority totaling $31,500,000 have 
been fully allotted to projects with only a small reserve for contingencies. <A 
supplemental appropriation of $18 million is under consideration now by the Con- 
gress, Of which $8 million is to liquidate previous contract authority. If the 
additional funds are provided, the total of $41,500,000 will still be about $19 

ion short of the amount needed to provide for access road projects now cer- 

| or referred for certification by the Department of Defense or defense agencies 
portant to the national defense. 

\s of March 1, 1953, access projects certified by the appropriate defense agency 

nportant to the national defense are estimated to cost $53,704,735 in aecess 

exhibit 7). This cost includes projects financed from available funds at 

timated cost of $30,341,798, and projects estimated to cost $23,362,937 for 

ch funds are not now available. Funds also are not now available for projects 

mated to cost approximately $6,729,275 now referred to appropriate certifying 

cies for action. In addition, field investigations are being made at 134 in- 
allations to determine access road requirements. 

Careful study is made of each access project to ascertain the benefits to be 
derived, and State or local participation in the cost of the improvement is sought 
wherever local traffic benefits result. 

\ summary of access road projects by defense areas served is shown in 
ibit 

FOREST HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Federal funds for the construction of forest highways are authorized in Federal- 
aid highway legislation. The forest highway funds authorized by the Federal-aid 
Highway Act of 1952 for the fiscal year 1954 were apportioned effective November 
1, 1952 (exhibit 9). 

Many forest highway system routes form important connecting links of the 
Federal-aid rural primary system. Other routes are coextensive with the sec- 
tions of the Federal-aid secondary highway system or with State highways or 
county or local roads. 

The Federal-aid and forest highway programs are similar in operation except 
that the forest highway program is a Federal construction program. Public 
Roads engineers make the field surveys, prepare plans, let contracts, and directly 
supervise the construction. 

Substantial amounts of State funds have been used along with Federal-aid and 
forest highway funds in improving routes included in both highway systems, 
although matching of forest highway funds by the States is not required. Also, 
it is customary for the States to assume responsibility for maintenance of forest 
highway projects beginning 2 years after completion of construction, thus 
conserving Federal funds for construction purposes. 

Deterioration and obsolescence are constantly adding to the work that must 
be done on the forest highway system. Many forest highways were constructed 
some 20 to 30 years ago, and with the phenomenal increase in traffic since their 
original construction they have exceeded their economic life and need to be replaced. 
Of the 12,345 miles of forest highways in the Western States and Alaska, 6,200 
miles are substandard or obsolete. 
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Improvements were completed on 352.8 miles of forest highways during th 
fiscal year 1952, at an estimated total cost of $12,668,519 including $11,618,206 of EX 
forest highway funds. On March 1, 1953, forest highway projects having a tot 
length of 510.2 miles were under construction, an additional 90.6 miles were 
approved but not yet under construction, and an additional 506.4 miles wore 
programed for construction (exhibit 10). Distribution by States of the fores; 
highway funds involved in the active projects as of March 1, 1953, is show 
exhibit 11. 

On March 1, 1953, projects had been programed for construction in the amount 
of $23,174,642. Funds for these projects have been authorized but have not 
been appropriated. A balance of $15,314,867, which is also unappropriated. 
remains of the authorization for 1954 which was apportioned November 1, 1953. 

The details by States are shown in exhibit 11. 
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Exuipit 1.—Federal-aid projects completed during the calendar year 1952 financed 
from funds made available since World War I] 


Number of railway- | Number of 
highway grade railroad 
Number of crossings | _ Srade 














District of Columbia 


State | gs - 'netdees ween a separat n 
j s "tures 
| Eliminated | Protected | 
Alabama 530. 2 108 7) 3 | 2 
Arizona 178.5 47 1 1 
Arkansas | 505.7 | TT ai 9 
California 275.7 75 11 2 
Colorado 355.2 23 3 
Connecticut -- 23.4 22 3 | 1 
Delaware ; ; | 37.0 | 2 1} 
Florida 391.0 | 42 6 18 | 2 
Georgia 367.6 83 4 29 3 
Idaho 150.9 15 5 
Illinois 823.9 | 83 | 5 | 36 | 
Indiana 447.7 28 | 1| 24 | 1 
lowa_. 1, 056, 8 68 24 | 
Kansas. ad | 1, 331, 5 | 138 4 8 | 1 
Kentucky | 362.3 | 76 ae ae ; 
Louisiana 160.9 | 54 . 30 | » 
Maine 79.6 | 6 7 | R 
Maryland -| 74.1 3 e Li oad & 
Massachusetts 2.9 77 | Fi . | S 
Michigan 565. 2 41 | 1 | 9 | l 
Minnesota | 1, 937.0 34 6 11 | T 
Mississippi 691.7 146 3 I 
Missouri 908. 6 23 5 4 \ 
Montana 341.1 | 25 3 = \ 
Nebraska 615.3 76 9 \ 
Nevada. . ‘ 269.9 7 | Bows \ 
New Hampshire 40,3 | 6 | DB Ai inten “>| cabeies ’ 
New Jersey ‘ . = 18,8 20 | | 2 ’ 
New Mexico wR 416.7 | 54 | 6 |. 
New York 298.0 } 41 3 | 1} 1 ' 
North Carolina ‘ senben onal 371.6 | 60 | 3 | ik legiddoass 
North Dakota y : | 1, 802. 9 | 34 1 | i 
Ohio 287.8 OR 4) 28 |... 
Oklahoma 232.9 | 2 | 1 7 | ; 
Oregon 207.8 | 1 aig s 
Pennsylvania 100, 9 | 5 ative 
Rhode Island 18.3 
South Carolina | 335.7 | 
South Dakota. veee-ee-| 916.4 | |- — 
Tennessee 608.7 | 1 
Texas 1, 497.1 | 
Utah. faBaas : aide ddnbewel 44.1 
Vermont..-.-. on . 45.5 
Virginia | 546.1 | 
Washington ‘ i 351.9 
West Virginia 2 | 141, 5 | 
Wisconsin . o ‘ 626, 1 | 
Wyoming | 210. 4 | 
Hawaii 18.6 
7 
7 








tw 








Exnrpit 2.—Mileage of active Federal-aid projects financed from funds made 
available since World War I] as of Feb. 1, 1958 


M ileage 


Under con- Approved for 


. Programed Total 
struction construction 


lowe 

Kansas 

hKentuc ky 
sana 

M ne 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


NN Who Oe “Ite 


Mississipp! 
Missourl 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
UOnhilo 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Hawaii 

District of Columbia. 
Puerto Rico 


WN ONCRK CH SAI ONDeEwo 


OUI WW IN OM ROUROOOCOOH ONSH HSA 


© 


Ce LSE ‘ | 12, 016 


o 
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ExniBIT 3.—Federal-aid expenditures, by States, during the fiscal year 195 





. “ eileen Carénatieindciampilnctie. omnine en 
Federal-aid Prewar Federal- | 
highway funds aid funds 


Alabama ene $6, 234, 873 $208, 764 | 
rizona 5 6, 299, O11 ) 
Arkansas 5, 984, 065 | 
California . 19, 868, 067 
Colorado : | 7, 227, 314 50, 395 
Connecticut... an 3, 939, 307 
Delaware edn 1, 646, 773 | 
Florida f cece 10, 409, 281 , 700 
Georgia —s onwel 8, 219, 755 | 595, 614 
Idaho i. 3, 537, 699 97,922 
Iiinois 19, 969, 116 30, 715 
Indiana__. ‘ 5, 401, 313 | , 888 
lowa ‘ es 10, 243, 32 83, 134 | 
Kansas ; 2 8, 264, 7 296 
Kentucky : : . | 4,901, 25¢ 
Louisiana j te 8, 620, 655 38, 134 
Maine ‘ 3 1, 860, 906, 658 
Maryland 4 } 2, 910, 5: 57, 297 
Massachusetts 8, 333, 92¢ 256, 695 
Michigan | 13, 015, 1 33, 099 
Minnesota | 9, 946, 41: , 597 
Mississippi. -. 6, 854, 666 33, 283 
Missouri 2, 009, 525 , O11 
Montana 5, 702, 608 59, 148 
Nebraska ‘ ; | , 025 , 582 
Nevada 3, ‘ 95, 076 
New H umpshire - , 805, 9: 3, 134 
New Jersey . 525 iy 
New Mexico.. 7, 095, £ 
New York 22, 453, 
North Carolina 9, 409, 
North Dakota_ - 6, 794, 66 
Ohio . 20, 786, 88 
Oklahoma ‘ a 7, 977, 
Oregon ; - 6, 650, 
Pennsylvania 18, 839, 
Rhode Island... 2 3, 650, 6 
South Carolina se 3, 836, § 
South Dakota ; 6, 518, 9: 
Tennessee 6, 918, 597 
Texas : 36, 628, 
Utah iia 6 = ‘ 3, 129, 3 
Vermont._...- =e 1, 022, 
Virginia oodal 7, 453, 
Washineton . 8, 252, 
West Virginia__. i ei : 3, 628, 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Hawaii 
District of Columbia 
Puerto Rico... 








Total. 


Exuipit 4.—Status of active Federal-aid highway program financed from funds n 
available since World War II as of Feb. 1, 1958 


[Thousand dollars] 


i j 

| 
Approved for con- | 
| 


) € pa 'T 
struction Programed Total 


Federal fund 


Federal Total Federal | Total Federal 


Total cost Total cost 


os Under construction 
| 


funds cost funds cost funds 





— 
| 
| 
| 
Primary r $487,367 | $246,801 | $88, 533 5,648 | $311,301 $162, 708 | $887, 201 
Secondary | 244, 692 23,503 | 80,797 , 828 183, 182 95, 617 | 508, 671 
Urban 7 "| 452130 | 220'508 | 92/843 5786 | 208,550 | 110,667 | 753, 523 
Interstate 210 105 97) 509 , O18 8, 187 | 17, 099 





Total * 1, 184, 399 592, 917 7 263, 143 134, 77 718, 95: 77,179 | 2, 166, 494 








V 
W 
v 


"i 
Ha 
| 
I 


State 


ky 
na 


? 
gan 


esota 


ppi-.-- 


Jersey 
Mexico 
York 


Carolina. 
th Dakota. -. 


4Anoma 

yn 
sylvania 
de Island 


th Carolina 
th Dakota 


nessee 


h 
ont 

rinia 

shington 

st Virginia 

sconsin 


yoming 


“ 1 


husetts 


Hampshire 


trict of Columbia. ol 


erto Rico-. 


Primary high- 
way system 
($247, 500, 000) | 







DOR PO SHO 90 50 ON OG DO OO NR ANON APO OW HW? 


n 


orc 


| 
} 
, 200, 375 | 
1, 200, 375 | 
1, 269, 948 | 
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ExuiBiT 5.—Apportionment of Federal-aid highway funds authorized for the 
fiscal year 1954 


Secondary or 
feeder roads 
$165, 000, 000) 


2, 487, 990 
é , 652 
5, 808, 764 
, 172 
, 250 
, 250 
, 784 
, 705 

132, 917 

124, 593 
, 020, 406 

328, 851 

165, 742 
736, O80 
, 220 


, 586 


662 


2, 971 
2, 289 

119 
19, 779 
, 392 
, 250 


, 711 
, 354 
, 669 
. 761 
, 955 
, 923 
3, 480 


76 
fae 


, 250 
}, 238 
3, 672 
, 446 
, 168 





} 


3, 898 | 


, 877 | 
, 426 | 


5, 371 | 


, 050 


38, 149 | 





, 250 
, 080 


047, 423 
’ 068, 920 
800, 250 
800, 250 

1, 327, 682 


3 
2, 
2, 330, 488 
4 
2 


, 106 | 


Urban 
highways 
($137, 500, 000 


$1, 758, 127 
7 


750, 


11, 929, 002 
1, 115, 
2, 598 


275 


2, 406, 316 





1, 159, 334 











| 

Interstate 
System 
| ($25, 000, 000 


$532, 314 


371, 953 


414, 318 
1, 154, 002 
448, 362 


161, 200 
121, 250 
398, 804 
618, 004 
308, 736 


963, 234 | 


595, 500 
602, 769 
605, 853 
459, 028 
389, 375 
210, 101 
220, 394 
318, 932 
776, 456 
656, 907 
444, 235 
726, 976 
504, 310 
483, 631 
322, 835 
121, 250 
438 
468 
803 


7 





326, 
407 
1, 182 
617, 527 
362, 325 


880, 712 


427, 813 
981, 618 
121, 250 
335, 950 
389, 370 
540, 208 
1, 615, 515 


121, 250 
474, 439 
414, 845 
273, 683 
591, 968 
310, 556 


| 


534, 576 | 


287, 607 | 





Total 


$575, 000, 000) 





$11, 551, 891 
7, 035, 219 
8, 484, 040 
30, 165, 758 











Exursi1 6.— Unprogramed balances of Federal-aid highway 


Minnesota 
Mi SSIp] 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mex co 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

W yoming 
Hawaii 
District of Columbia 
Puerto Rice 


ie ka 


196 


374 


, 092 


, 926 


446 


. 662 
925, 193 


398 


Jal 


622 
652 
036 
, 631 
051 
2, 465 
s, 143 
2,170 
, 050 
532 
5, 532 
, 378 
), OR2 
,414 
, 581 
235 
» 7117 
5, 565 | 
512, 620 
266, 938 
, BSI 
47, 797 
, 514 
, 365 
3, 249 
, 949 


1, 816, 676 
2, 156, 084 


198, 992, 408 | 


3. 776, 093 
601, 275 


488, 


, 280 
, 460 
», 918 
S15 
, 270 
, 184 
. oss 
7, 056 
, S88 
, 111 
, 683 
, 157 
660 
411 
834 
413 

, 192 
315 
, 407 
, 475 
512, 046 
, 215 


, 039 
0, 738 
3, 481 
, 331 
, 688 
, 926 


2, 163, 479 


163, 311, 041 


474, 
23, 


591, 968 


121, 250 


15, 449, 082 





funds as of Feb. 1, 19 


3, 099, 915 
8, 507, 
9, 319, 23 


6, 117, 


11, 252, 


2, 909. 
2, 820, 
4, 918 
5, 891 


558, 043, 


270 
, 148 
409 
, 708 
, 138 


, 690 
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ExuiBit 7.—Status of access road funds—Projects 


financed or proposed for financir 
from funds authorized by the Federal-Aid High 1950 smended end 


way Act of 1950, as amended and 


plemented, as of Mar. 1, 1953 


Certified 


| Certified 
and 
financed 


State . 
, Certified, 


not 
10 


financed 


$740, 650 $50, 000 
3, 286, 400 4, 
$12, 050 4, 


“21, 527 


941, 000 


194, 330 

15, 000 

243, 750 
tucky | 
uisiana 33, 000 
Maine | 
M ryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri... 
Montana. ._. 
Nebraska. ... 
Nevada 
New 
New 


15, 000 | 


34, 650° 


135, 000 


15, 625 
Hampshire....... | 
Jersey... 7 | 
New Mexico. 
Ne 
N 


13, 950 
w York. 54, 955 | at 
4, 180 
3, 562 | 
), 028 
, 208 
, 744 
440 | 
, 000 


34, 700 | 
9, 196, 037 | 

195, 000 | 
1, 583, 600 1, 

372, 300 4, 

4,000 | 

J 40, 900 | 
Nexas ‘ — | 2,192, 000 
Utal Ritabaeenn -| 2,516, ¢ 297, 660 
ES oe 3, 53 ws | 
Virgmia.__....__- pokae 397, 6 1, 936, 750 | 
Washington 991 | 1,452; 298 
West Virginia re 
Wisconsin 5 
Hawaii . 
Puerto Rico 
Alaska. 


Ono ° 
Oklahoma. ... 
Oregon 

South Carolina 
South Dakota__-.- 


9, 


hessee 


o, 


9 


> 900° is 
5, 000 


3, 000 164, 00( 


30, 341, 798 


| 23, 362, 937 | 58, 
| | 


Total 
ce 


$790, 650 


, 700, 500 | 


, 383, 100 | 


“RAI 000 


"142, 800 


1. ed 


3, 097, 214 | 


"200, 000 


Total certi- 

. ‘ fled or 

certification’ ref 
certifcation 


~ | Referred for 


rtified 


410, 448 $553, f } 
717, 940 } 


445,401 | 
755, 000 
474, 550 
201, 800 
225, 38f 342, 250 
15, 000 


841, 408 146, 200 


, 261, 651 


146, 190 | 


68, 300 9, 000 
24, 800 | 

86, 724 

64, 520 

154, 800 

305, 500 
17, 000 


"761, 350 


976, 766 
154, 955 
198, 880 
619, 599 
311, 028 
683, 808 
R38, 044 
874, 440 
305, 900 
801, 544 | 
814, 567 | 
73, 537 


334, 350 


722, 000 
775, 500 
300 
465, 000 
77, 5300 | 


"$1, 500 


204, 000 
66, 300 
85, 385 | 

246, 000 | 


130, 875 
"17, 250 | 


704, 735 | 


976, 766 | 


, 838, 044 


6, 729, 275 | 60, 


Additional 
installations 
under 
investi- 
gation 


rred for 


$790, 650 | 


963, 948 
717, 940 


445, 401 


3, 455, 500 | 


474, 550 | 
201, 800 | 
5H7. 636 
15, 000 
987, 608 


, 261, 651 | 


146, 190 | 


2, 383. 100 


77, 300 } 
375, 800 

86, 724 | 
64, 520 | 
154, 800 | 
448, 300 
17, 000 7 
761, 350 


876, 955 
974, 380 | 


, 550, 809 | 


776, 028 | 
761, 308 | 
874, 440 |__ 
305, 900 


246, 000 
17, 250 | 
200, 000 


434,010 | 
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ExnrsBit 8.—Status of access road funds (authorized by sec. 12 of the Federal-nij 
Highway Act of 1950 as ammended and supplemented)—Summary of projects 
referred for certification by defense areas served as of Mar. 1, 1953 


Total cost 


Federal funds | Miles 














Strt 
Defense Department: 
Army j 
Reservations ahaa aicaiaioil $6, 970, 610 $6, 840, 674 | 99.1 | 
Industrial sites 3, 452, 025 2, 009, 704 34.0 3 
Total, Army : 8, 850, 378 133. 1 18 
Navy: | 
Reservations 5, 242, 347 135. 4 | 4 
Industrial sites 1, 118, 300 9.4 
Replacement roads 1, 531, 605 15.3 1 
Total, Navy 7, 892, 252 160. 1 
Air Force 
Reservations ‘ ‘ | 12, 133, 143 11, 705, 439 3 
Industrial sites | 713, 228 1, 495, 158 2 
Replacement roads 7, 434 3, 496, 134 6 
Total, Air Force_.-_--. eae i 17, 623, 805 16, 696, 731 22 
Atomic Energy Commission: | } 
Reservations oa ciel 683, 616 341, 808 
Industrial sites 30, 288, 567 16, 915, 982 \ 
Replacement roads 325, 000 325, 000 | 3 
Uranium mines . ‘ ‘ 4, 730, 669 4, 612, 569 6 
Total, Atomic Energy....-- avis 36, 027, 852 22, 195, 359 27 
Sources of raw materials: | | 
Timber bed 1, 992, 100 1, 992, 100 24.8 . 
Mines (other than uranium) 2, 949, 716 2, 807, 190 | 564. 4 7 
Total, raw materials ‘ da 4, 941, 816 4, 799, 290 589. 2 7 
Total referred for certification ee 78, 399, 666 60, 434, 010 2, 049. 4 7y 


Exursit 9.—Apportionment of forest highway funds for the fiscal year 1954 


Federal funds Federal funds 





CA re a — $64, 403 | New Mexico____________- $904, 800 
Arizona Aa _..~.-.- 1, 278, 120] North Carolina__- tweee 137, 921 
Arkansas_.....--- . 305, 550} North Dakota__________- 80 
RN OU i isn sn RE mm Pe MR Ni og his tn rari ee cn cbr 11, 912 
Colorado wha _.. 1, 613, 827} Oklahoma. aie 15, 507 
UTIs ced acs ode enecnen < 130, 667 | Oregon____....---- saan aiaeee, 639 
Georgia fe letcis 78, 894} Pennsylvania hie 

Idaho__- von _.-.. 2 291, 973| South Carolina___--_- 

Tilinois A er ee 27, 064 | South Dakota___________- 

Indiana_ : Ee 14, 074) Tennessee. ____.....___-- 

Towa__ oe aol caer es 7a0) FOxO8......~. ere 
DEN osc ceuea cuncewe eh, aS lis Sing aw pick el ele a eos 

ee bl, Gee) VerenOns... «5 << ccccunuan 

Maine a tae an Reet Pe: Mn nic aac cme 
Michigan__________- Fae 241, 009| Washington____________- 
Ne a i 304, 060} West Virginia__.______. . 

OS ea 106, 219} Wisconsin___-.._-_- = 

ES SAE REG, Gree Wy VOM. oc onc ncinndccy 
Se &  & o¢¢ ee eee eee 
EES 21, 0141 Puerto Rico............. 

| Ee 403, 921 —_—_— 


New Hampshire__-_------ 119, 448 avs an ee ... 22, 500, 000 


Ex 
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Exuisit 10.— Mileage of active forest highway construction projects as of Mar. 1, 1958 




















Mileage 
= Under Approved for 
construction | construction Programed Total 
| 
ia ~ 7 } 
Ala hestG. .cnauiinaltt>dbhe wwntithatiendmoanociiih oaks cade | 21.1 
AsSODD «0 acinb dahil wen booswellqiatagasaasanibwal 25. 5 38 63.5 
Arkansas pinoewenbebi dilate 30.2 30. 2 
Daler... dedis dacs nccccmchgetigdenwcecdeghh | 45.3 105.3 
( 9D chdbaietiiakts cb enna nde dunéecncuasill | 22. 6 88. 6 
F Te ° 15.4 
GON is cin ch dadaridetss ci dcccncqscoccnsduebe | 13.3 23.0 
Oc Me atid 58.0 = 
] S ‘ 
DEG, « ccgderendendtnsismes pibliickigishetidie aenk hte Ribweietelbaisian a | «3 
Kentucky..-.-.---- - 1.5 | 1.5 
Michigan - . ....----<---------+----0- oe | = ; . : 
MinNGS0GB.. .cncwcuwosccercwn ceecesswesceccons 21.8 | s8 
Mississippi_....--..-- einanntetibediiniuannadanae | 10.7 10.7 
Missouri . ......--..- Soba ereedipestecnweattt 2.2 28.3 
Oi REE cache neninnpeccdadingretntecccsnut 24.0 68. 9 
NebraeR.. -scccsnase pet neubogisehssoneinnina 2.8 =° 
eR icc nnndnntimasenchnwchngmmautinns onpnemaniedl 4.8 25. § 
~~) ae stnobeial | 4.2 4.4 
Bot PED a cinctatins eee ~ otis caiennnsialins | 9.9 38.0 
North Carolina i enpatons arts dtiaie se  wubielipinanaar) 30.0 
Ce ee reins shlscbalen ste apse deal dda Terkel eigen lt Seite 1.7 
Oklahoma..........-- ina 3.7 | sisi iehaaamanaiiats | 3.7 
Ore. ce amandtccnsdilnes tins owetiede oe eee | 19.8 | 87.7 
Pen esi niche emeeansindienal eG Brie ecade seitbad 1.2 | 7.0 
South Dakota... eared hae beanie aae 6 aamees aieenaeake 14.0 | 14.0 
POC hiigdne dst hcawktnpidatewbdntut Siusobegtigiuoumanaseees | 29. 4 | 29.4 
Rs cenit ads bre in Sneek ie Ose a 2.9 
Utah... MAA 23 21.6 20.5 15.1 | 7.2 
Ve ynt ‘ y ; ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ : Cobcstwasel .5 
Virginia aaltepet ws soaie deta ae iyewe=ineeaese Se gchar 7.4 7.4 
Wy OR ae etannnieeed eke Gee Bi dacdadadan an 19.3 85.9 
Wel ir pieeptes cdtesvacdnces pit ns see ae ax -| 11.1 
Wisconsin TsO Baltecdcnseces 4.5 | 16.6 
W yoming--.-. TG Biicseuaidedes | 24.2 36. 6 
RAR. Mac cabliteanh ers scengatadericnnebhans WG tidiscsccedocs | 12.7 19.2 
Ph ciate ctirhabanindenmsuiteadnibuanedeil 510. 2 90.6 506. 4 1, 107.2 
| 
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ExnrBit 11.—Status of forest highway funds by States, as of Mar. 1, 1953 


| 
| Programed | Active 


Unprogramec 
projects projects Total aeramned 


balances 


$190, 800 | 
3, 139, 302 
820, 715 | 


. $190, 800 
Arizona we sane $1, 722, 623 | 1, 416, 769 | 
Arkansas 285, 624 535, 091 
Oslifornia | 5, 133, 409 5, 630, 749 , 764, 178 
Colorado 2, 235, 808 , 876, 912 | , 112,810 
Florida | 269. 500 | 269, 500 
Georgia 178, 376 154, 427 | 332, 803 
Idah i , 382, 212 3,876,196 | 5, 258, 408 
Mlinois : 69, 500 : | 69, 500 
Indiana : O08 To ccs cc2cecd 42, 413 
lowa : salts 
Kentucky | ‘ 31, 131, 000 
Louisiana Bet oi r te ae | 
Mine a . 5, 307 
Michigan 253, | i 404 
Min ta _ } : E 909, 000 
Mississippi : a ; | ; 950 
Miss uri é : . 356, 94, 165 
Montana , 210. , 13 8, 344, 564 
Nebraska : | 36, 336 8, 104. 910 
Nevada 377, , § , 007, 500 
New Hampshire 41, | » aig $25 
New Mexico , 401, . , 388, 252 
North Carolina : 373, 454 
North Dakota é | s mn 
Ohio 5A, 55, 000 
Oklahom 7 | » 5, 866 
Oregon , 362, 029 . 5, 548, 967 
Pennsvivania : 50, 000 | é 000 
South Carolina . ‘ load ™ oe ‘. 
South Dakota 239, 000 | 6, 345, 000 
Tennessee nom 395, 000 2, | 850 
Texas 108, , 400 
Utah 904, 162 , 006. ‘ R49 
Vermont - | 67, , 000 
Virginia ad 200, 000 |... 0n0 
Washincton : 931, 529 | , 135, § 029 
West Virginia ie ad 130, 275 
Wisconsin isiaaiinaiiactiata aia 205, 468 222, , 527 
Wyoming e joe , 116, 603 1, 191, | . 103 
Alaska , 571, 507 1, 180, | 3, 157 
Puerto Rico | <i ; 


46, 705 


~ Z 7 = | = 
Total 7 aie 23, 174, 642 30, 258, 23 873 | 15, 314, 867 








Mr. MacDonatp. I would like to say for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, my profound belief in our democratic system springs from my 
years of dealing with the legislative bodies. I do not mean that they 
always pass all of our recommended legislation or appropriations in 
the full amount, but it has been my experience through the many 
years that the majority opinion over a long period is constructive. 

In submitting the prepared statement I would like to make these 
comments of a general nature: 


INCREASE IN VEHICLE TRAFFIC YEAR BY YEAR 


Our traffic volumes continue to grow. We have reports from the 
States monthly which indicate the trend of traffic on the highways, 
taken from weighing stations and from the mechanical counters that 
are installed. The increase in December 1952 over December of 1951 
for all roads and streets, was 7.2 percent. That is the average, but 
it varies widely in the States. For some reason we have an astonish- 
ing change in Ohio, which shows within the year an increase of 21 per- 
cent, and in Oregon an increase of 11 percent, which is well over the 
average. 
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The increase in vehicular mileage on rural roads is a little in excess 
of the percentage increase on city streets. I suspect that results from 
the growing congestion, within the cities. The rural and urban traffic 
is divided about equally in total vehicular miles, but the urban traffic 
not only is concentrated on a small mileage of city streets, but it 
yuilds up at the two characteristic peak periods of the day, the morning 
and evening rush hours. Actually our street facilities would be very 
much more adequate if we could have the traffic aver aged over 24 
hours, or even over 12 hours, instead of concentrated as it is for about 
14-hour periods twice each day ; 

[ may have used an illustration before this committee the other day 
that on the inbound morning traffic on 14th Street Bridge, we have a 
peak of 4,900 vehicles in 1 hour. That is more than double what it 
would be if it spread over a 24-hour period. 

We have a buildup of as much as 30 or 40 percent at the peak 
periods above the normal traffic on the streets. This is why we have 
congestion more than for any other reason. 

Unfortunately, our dependence upon highways is such that the 
costs cannot be escaped, regardless of the approach. 

We can rebuild obsolete highways and, by using the funds for 
construction, we will decrease maintenance costs. This is true in 
theory—the fact is, however, we have gone through about 10 years of 
construction programs, retarded not by lack of money, but largely 
by the necessity of building up the highway departments and con- 
tractors’ organizations after the stop order of 1941. Resumption of 
construction in 1946, faced also the shortage of materials, particularly 
steel and equipment. The deficiency of spare parts has been a very 
important element in showing progress, 

While we were decreasing construction programs from 1941 to 1946, 
we were building up our maintenance requirements, That is, it is 
only a question “of which pocket the dollar comes from. Whether 
construction or maintenance, it is providing traffic service. We can- 
not escape paying for road service, whether we do it by construction 
x by maintenance, but by construction we can take care of the 
vehicular miles of travel at much less cost than we can by maintenance. 

Actually, I think it is astonishing as to the degree that the State 
highway departments in their operations—and, of course, I give them 
the credit for the highway action program—have been able to continue 
the road work on a constantly decreasing per mile cost for the service 

rendered. That is, we are spending less per vehicle-mile of travel now 
in our construction and maintenance programs than we have in the 
past. That figure is about 0.8 of a cent of vehicle-mile for all costs. 

Of course, there is the problem as to how far the Federal Govern- 
ment is responsible and how far the State and the localities are respon- 

sible, Because of the increased expenditures by the States and local- 
ities, we have had a decreasing percentage of total highway 
expenditures from the Federal funds. Even though we have increased 
our expenditures of Federal funds, we Fave a lesser percentage of the 
total than we had 3 or 4 years ago. It has come down from 14-plus 
percent to about 10.7 percent now. It does not seem to me that an 11- 
percent participation on the part of the Federal Government is an 
excessive participation, and, particularly, in advancing the construc- 
tion of the interstate systems, with which you are familiar. 
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We have the selection of that system, as authorized by Congress. 
completed to the extent of 37,800 miles out of 40 ,000, with the balance 
being held for urban connections. 

In a recent sufficiency rating—that is, a measure of the adequacy 
of the condition of a route mile by mile for the traffic that it is carr y- 
ing showed that we had 24 percent of the rural mileage of the system 
in adequate condition. Of the rural sections, constituting 33,000 
miles, 16 percent was in critically deficient condition; that is, ba need 
of immediate replacement and 60 percent in need of rehabilitation, 
but for this mileage the need is not so pressing as it is for the critically 
deficient. 

We can only claim 24 percent of the interstate road system as being 
adequate to take care of the present traffic. That is an indication of 
the seriousness of the problem. 


TOLL ROADS 


We have had, because of this growth of traffic, the development of 
toll roads, but there is only a limited mileage of roads in the country 
that would be self- liquidating if built as toll roads. We made that 
finding in a report to Congress in 1939, but our critically deficient 
highways are not all in the rural districts. They are largely in the 
cities. The normal operation of a toll road does not lend itself to 
urban arterial highways, and yet traffic congestion in cities is perhaps 
our most pressing problem. I am only calling attention to the fact 
that the toll road is not the answer to the most pressing problem. 

Mr. CLevencerR. Except, Mr. Commissioner, the relief which it 
might give, for instance, in my own State in regard to the congestion 
around Youngstown, Akron, Cleveland, and Toledo. The toll road 
will leave a lot more of the other highways open. It will take off your 
bus and a lot of the through truck traffic and speed up these other roads 
to give the urban areas a better service, I am quite sure, because, you 
know, the running of these vehicles through the cities has been our big 
problem. 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, it has been a very bad idea and yet that is 
where people want to go. So, I do not know whether you are going 
to be able to keep them out or not. The through trucks certainly can 
be detoured. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes, certainly. 


PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE 


Mr. Bow. Along that line, Commissioner, has the extension of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike in any way relieved any of the congestion 
within Pittsburgh; that is, the through traffic that travels the turnpike 
to the Ohio line? 


Mr. MacDonatp. I am afraid I cannot give you an informed 
answer to that. 

The amount of traffic that is carried now by turnpikes, however, 
is a small percentage of the total traffic in the State. The Commis- 
sioner of Highways made a statement the other day that the Pennsy!l- 
vania turnpike was carrying about 4 percent. 

Mr. Bow. Of the total traffic? 
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Mr. MacDonauxp. Of the east-west traffic. Only about 2 percent 
of the total traffic, but about 4 percent of the east-west traffic. 

Mr. Bow. I am very much interested in what you have to say about 
toll roads. 

What mileage do you anticipate there is available in the United 
States that could be properly serviced by toll roads? 

Mr. MacDonaxp. As a very meager guess, perhaps 2,500 miles 
that could be fully self-liquidating. We have not studied this specific 
question since we made the report in 1939, but we found at that time 
that there were certain sections of road that undoubtedly would 
support themselves. 


UNIFORMITY OF STANDARDS 


There have been some questions raised as to whether the Federal 
Government should continue in the road business. 

| hope that the question of gas and other Federal excise taxes will 
be completely separated from the question of Federal participation and 
the accompanying uniformity of standards, and development of inter- 
state routes and that the effect of Federal leadership and Federal 
scrutiny of plans will become recognized for the essential services 
that it renders throughout the Nation. 

For example, I may have said to this committee before that when 
we started in earnest with the Federal-aid program in 1921, we had 
as many standards for bridge construction as there were States. Each 
State had a standard and it took some time to bring them into har- 
mony. However, we now have standard specifications that are used, 
not only in this country, but in many other countries of the world. 

It seems to me that we cannot have a nation that has adequate 
facilities for defense, or for peacetime use, unless we have an integrated 
network of highways covering the country as a whole. I think the 
objective can only be secured by maintaining active cooperation 
between the States and the Federal Government essentially as at 
present. 

Mr. CLevencer. The Federal Government is in arrears now any- 
way in its share of the highway program. Is it not just bebind? 

Mr. MacDona.p. I think it is very seriously behind, but I donot 
want that to be taken as a criticism. 

Mr. Cuievencer. I am talking about in authorized payments. 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir; seriously behind in payments, but we 
did have a more favorable construction season than could have been 
foreseen. Taking into consideration the great use that the Federal 
Government is now making and will make of the major network of 
highways, I feel it needs to maintain its share of the expense, but 
certainly not a major share. 

My belief has always been that the Federal contribution should be 
that which is necessary to obtain acceptance of uniform standards 
and coordination of effort among the States and some valuable 
byproducts reflected in uniform public policies. 

I think that is quite adequate, Mr. Chairman. 


81294—53——-22 
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TAXES RELATING TO MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Cievencer. Do you feel that we should show the amount of 
money returned to the United States Tre sasury by way of gasoline 
tax, and so forth? 

Mr. MacDona xp. I think we should show that. 

Mr. CievenGer. | will be glad if you will include it. 

Mr. MacDona.p. I would recommend—of course, it is in the dis- 
cretion of the committee—that the record show the return in two 
classes. One, would be the fuel that is consumed—the gasoline and 
diesel fuel, and also lubricating oil—and the other would be the 
manufacturers’ excise taxes that are paid by the road user. I think 
there « an be some argument that they are in a little different class, 

Mr. Cievencer. We will be glad to have that for the record. 

(The following information was submitted for the record:) 


Manufacturers’ excise taxes relating to motor vehicles, calendar year 1952 


Gasoline, 2 cents per gallon_.__.____- weds. See eR Os. 

Diesel fuel, 2 cents per gallon_ - \ ¥ x: 5 14, 682.7 

Lubricating oils, 6 cents per gallon__-_-- ~~ ; . 92, 288, 
Total -_ _- ‘ _ 958, 509, 


Other taxes: 

Automobiles and motorcycles, 10 percent on manufacturers’ 

wholesale price ; : sho ; eee 601, 852, 
3uses, trucks, and trailers, 8 percent on manufacturers’ 

wholesale price =a ; 187, 837, 
Auto parts and accessories, 8 percent on manufacturers’ 

wholesale price ack 187, 356, 
Tires, 5 cents per pound; inner tubes, 9 cents per ‘pound_. 164, 510, 037 


Total ‘ Side WAL 556, 464 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Aes ther re any + anal, Mr. hot? 
Mr. Bow. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. I have no questions with regard to this. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 


Amounts available for are 








$304, 500, 000 | $325,000, 000 | $540, 000, 000 
Applied to contract authorization / — 394, 500, 000 | —325, 000,000 | —540, 000, 000 
Contract authorization (permanent definite) . 510, 000, 000 585, 000, 000 585, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available (contract authorization)..........| 706, 030, 594 682, 775, 967 710, 662, 967 
Reimbursements from other accounts 56, 609 b 40, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 


Appropriation or estimate 


| 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
r 
| 
| 





Total available for obligation 1, 216, 142, 055 /|1, 267, 815, 967 | 1, 295, 702, 967 
Balance available in subsequent year (contract authorization) _|—682, 775, 967 | —710, 662, 967 —723, 002. 947 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (contract authoriza- | | 

—7, 000, 000 —7, 000, 000 


Obligations incurred sate ‘ 525, 3A8, 186 550, 153, 000 565, 700, 000 


Note.—Reiinbursements from non-Federal sources above are derived from the proceeds of sale of personal 
property (40 U. 8. C. 481 (e)). 


en il es ee iy 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





Direct Obligations 


1, Grants for construction: 

(a) Primary highways 

(6) Secondary roads 4 

(c) Urban arterial routes 

(d) Interstate highways E 

(e) Flood damage restoration. _-. : 6. 191, 234 | 
9, Administration. ___. Jota tod ; ° 11, 696, 449 | 


$225, 000,000 | $230, 000, 000 
160, 000, 000 160, 000, 000 
140, 000, 000 140, 000, 000 

10, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
12, 113, 000 12, 660, 000 


Total direct obligations... ._- he : 525, 311,577 | 550, 113, 000 | 565, 660, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


2, Administration 40, 000 40, 000 





Obligations incurred _----.-_-- cieaiiannenahia al 525, 368, 186 550, 153, 000 565, 700, 000 


Obligations by objects 


7 See 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Object classification 


|- 


| 

Summary of Personal Services | 

Tote] number of permanent positions - | 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees - - - -- : c OE 


Average saleries and grades: 
Geners! schedule grades: 
Average salary ...-.-. ‘ —" $5, 347 5, 
Average grade. scnnialiten hina GS-7.9 28.0 | Gs-8.0 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: | 
Average salary... b . aneanenn $3, 046 | 53, 079 | $3, 100 
Average grade... ‘ : CPC-4.1 4.1 CPC-4.1 


Personal service obligations: 


Permenent positions $9, 865, 834 | 500 | $10, 645, 000 
Part-time and temporary positions 60, 007 000 60. 000 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base... ._. weeeene-} 38, 15 | 


25 000 | 40, 000 
‘ayment above basic rates Sa “em Be eal 40, 136 | 50, 000 50, 000 


. 500 10, 795, 000 


Total personal service obligations. _....._._. i S7 aa 10, 004, 102 | 


Personal services 9, O85, 17! : , 500 10, 782, 000 
it hen tn Bin cipabind RAMEY: : 430, 690 000 | 496, 000 
Transportation of things... .-- sl i ; 44, 733 000 | 47, 000 
Communication services......... ta stiatn allelina 111, 392 000 | 120, 000 
Rents and utility services_......_.__- : ‘ 273, 390 £00 | 271, 000 
Printing and reproduction o peseds aioe _ 82, 095 | 000 123, 000 
Other contractual services i - 426, 274 | 000 | 490, 000 
Supplies and materials. ......-- ce “4 | 177, 250 213, 000 213, 000 
Equipment. __-_-- , ba! 14, 311 000 105, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions.____- oe . 513, 615, 128 | Ont | 553, 000, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities wee 4, 248 4, 000 | 4, 000 
Taxes and assessments 4,891 8, 000 | 9, 000 


Direet Obligations | 


550, 113, 000 565, 660, 000 





Total direct obligations ___- schtahiais 5, 311, 577 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | 
Accounts 


Tota] obligations payable out of reimbursernents from other 
accounts 





| 
| 
} | 
ae nM } 
nee aeinw ‘ on 56, 609 40, 000 | 40, 000 


Obligations incurred 368, 186 50, 153, 000 565, 700, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year........................] $628, 724,471 | $736, 757, 416 $961, 041, 277 
Obligations incurred during the year....................-- 525, 368, 186 550, 153, 000 565 


700, 000 


1, 154, 092, 657 |1, 286, 910, 416 | 1, 526, 741. 27 


Moteabursatie QUUGREORS... 8 inca ccesececnnnnenn-ss : 111, 461 40, 000 ! 40, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year ...--| 736, 757,416 |*1 961,041,277 | 1986, 701. 977 


SR Raich aninartiiteneteenes-ackceaesten -| 417, 223,780 | 325,829,139 | 540,000, 00 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of appropriations to liquidate prior year contract au- | 
thorizations 


‘ j | 325, 000, 000 | 540, 000, 0 
CE ee nos ecncdsidbiipentnbonecnes i} 417, 223, 780 { 829, 139 : 





1 Includes $185,000,000 proposed to be financed by a 1953 supplemental. 


Mr. Cievencer. The first item is ‘‘Federal-aid highway program.” 
We have a request for a $540-million appropriation for fiscal 1954, 
We will insert pages 810 and 816 in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Obligations by activities 


ATER —_>- = aan 


* ——— 
Activity 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 





1. Grants for construction: 
(a) Primary highways $245, 475, 931 c 230, 000, 000 
(b) Secondary, roads : | 153, 371,372 160, 000, 000 
(c) Urban arterial routes 108, 576, 591 “ 140, 000, 000 
(d) Interstate highways___._--_- : a Sa 20, 000, 000 
(e) Flood damage restoration ‘ 6, 191, 234 3, 000, 000 
2. Administration 11, 696, 449 12, 660, 000 





525, 311, 577 565, 660, 000 





1. GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION——INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


For the first time in Federal-aid legislation specific funds were authorized in 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952 for the improvement of the national system 
of interstate highways. Heretofore, improvements were made with funds provided 
for the Federal-aid primary highway system, of which it is a part, and for urban 
highway improvements. In order to accelerate the rate of improvement of the 
interstate highway system, the 1952 act authorized $25 million for exclusive use 
on the system for each of the fiscal years 1954 and 1955. The act also provided 
that the funds authorized would be apportioned among the States in the same 
manner as Federal-aid primary funds are now apportioned and that the Federal 
share payable on any project financed with these funds would be determined in 
the same manner as projects financed with primary funds. Instead of preparing 
a separate estimate for this item, which is a part of the regular Federal-aid program 
it is included in the Federal-aid highway estimate as an additional activity. 
The Federal-aid highway expenditure estimate for fiscal year 1954 includes 
$5 million for reimbursement to the States for work done under this authorization. 


Would you care to comment on that? 
Mr. MacDona tp. I think it speaks for itself, except that we should 
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call attention to the fact that the estimate for next year is somewhat 
higher, because of the higher level of authorization. 

Mr. Cuevencer. There might be some substantiation of the 
amount which will be needed during the fiscal year. 

Mr. MacDonatp. Mr. Chairman, we have estimated this just as 
carefully as we can, and there is no padding or raising of the estimates 
above what we believe will be used. 

In an operation of this size, we do not represent to the committee 
that we can estimate within 5 or 10 million dollars. 

Mr. Cievencer. Well, we think construction conditions might 
affect that. 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes; that is true. As I remarked before, the 
leficiency of steel was reflected in lack of equipment and spare parts. 
There was probably more delay caused indirectly than by the slow 
construction deliveries where the steel was used directly. 

Mr. CLevencer. The urban construction exceeded your expecta- 
tions a little bit during the present fiscal year? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir, and we anticipate that the program will 
erow consistently, as long as construction conditions do not change 
from what they are now, because of the great demand. It took quite 
a while after the urban program was authorized to get it under way; 
but, once started it has moved along rapidly, although it was the most 
seriously affected by the steel shortage. 

Mr. CLevencer. At the close of this fiscal year there will be over 
$1,501,702,000 authorized but not appropriated for; is that correct? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir. That is the unappropriated balance 
of the authorization. That does not include the $575 million author- 
ized for 1955. That is authorized, but also not appropriated. Of 
course, the legislation extends for 1 more year. 

Mr. CievenGcer. Of course, that is within the discretion of whether 
we appropriate it. 

Mr. MacDonatp. Of course, there is the retarding balance of 
about 2 years between the authorizations and the need for the 
appropriation. 

Mr. CLevencerR. Have you any questions, Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Rooney? 

Mr. Roonnry. No questions. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL-AID PROGRAM 


Mr. CLEvENGER. I guess we had better discuss this administration 
cost on page 821 of the justifications. 

We will insert page 821 into the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Mr. MacDona.p. Mr. Chairman, we have allowed for an increase 
in employment of 95 people, on the theory that our program would 
be increased by that much. Actually, I do not anticipate that we will 
be able to obtain that number of competent persons, and that we will 
have to do as we have in the past, load more work on the organization. 

It has been our policy to operate with the smallest number that 
we can. We think there is some substance in assuming that we have, 
because we are pe rmitted by the acts 3% percent deduction for admin- 

istrative expenses and we are operating at about 2.4 percent, which 
on the basis of the total business, means about 1.2 percent, because 
we pass on the total projects which involve also State funds. The 
2.4 percent is figured on the Federal funds only. 

Mr. CuevenGer. I think it is quite remarkable to find someone 
working under an allowable percentage. 

Mr. MacDonaup. We only deducted 3 percent from the last 
apportionment. 

Mr. Cievencer. Of course, if you break your record again, it 
will not displease us, you know. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cievencer. The States have most of the engineering costs, 
do they not? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir; this is our administrative costs. It 
does involve carrying on a great deal of research work and actual 
participation in the engineering work of the States. That has been 
particularly true on the urban projects, because it has taken close 
coordinating work with the State highway departments to get that 
program going. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Any questions? 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Bow. On the question of other contractual services, $490,000, 
what does that cover? That is item 7 on page 821. 

Mr. MacDonatp. We have to provide continuously a series of 
transportation maps. That is a requirement of the Congress. 

Mr. Bow. Would that also be under your “Printing and repro- 
duction”? 

Mr. MacDona.p. No, sir; this item is done by contract with the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and Geological Survey. It also includes 
the repair of office equipment and repair of automobiles, storage of 
automobiles, building maintenance, janitor service, photographs, 
developing and printing, technical consultants and a anal amount 
for medical service and services in office alterations, moving and 
exhibits. 

The Library of Congress has undertaken to aid us in developing a 
Spanish- English glossary for use in the Central American countries. 
We are trying to get an official glossary that will give us the equivalent 
English and Spanish terms for general use. 

Mr. Bow. What is the cost of that service? 

Mr. MacDonatp. That has been going on for some time. 

Mr. Bow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MacDona.p. We have in this only $1,260, which is for hire of 
competent translators. 

Mr. Bow. That figure, $490,000, is the same this year as last. 
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Did you use your $490,000, or will you use it in fiscal 1953? 

Mr. MacDonaxp. In 1952 we used $426,000, and we believe we wil] 
need the $490,000 this year. 

I think I should give you a little more information on that. While 
the contractual services are all listed here together, we have a number 
of cooperative agreements. There is physical research with the 
University of Washington, on aerodynamic stability of suspension 
bridges. That was a study we undertook after the failure of the 
Tacoma Narrows Bridge. It has proved to be an important technical 
contribution. Some other bridges of that type are being strengthened. 

We have a small payment to the Bureau of Standards for main- 
taining the cement reference library. 

Also there is the University of Illinois, research on reinforced 
concrete beams. 

We try, wherever we can find a competent technical organization, 
to work with them and use their plant. In these cases nothing is 
paid for the use of the plant. 

Mr. Bow. Does not the Bureau of Standards have quite an exten- 
sive bit of research on concrete and the use of cement? 

Mr. MacDona.tp. We do use the Bureau of Standards cement 
laboratory. 

Mr. Bow. You use the University of Illinois, also? 

Mr. MacDonanp. Yes, sir. The Bureau of Standards has had 
very extensive research on cement, particularly as a material. The 
University of Illinois has specialized on the structural tests of full- 
sized reinforced concrete beams and slabs. 

For the Bay Bridge at San Francisco they did a lot of testing of the 
very large riveted sections that had to be used. 

At Cornell University there are the slender column tests, and 
buckling of riveted joint structures. And at the University of Iowa, 
on sedimentation. There is very useful information of scientific 
value coming out of the characteristics of streamflows. By changing 
the section of the intake of culverts we are able to increase the capacity 
a great deal. 

We have a cooperative agreement with the National Academy of 
Sciences, working through the Highway Research Board. Also with 
the University of Virginia, and Texas A. & M., working on bridge 
types. Do you want me to go through these others? 

Mr. Bow. That gives the information to us. It seems to me that if 
we were called upon to justify this item on the floor, with only the 
statement of ‘Other contractual services,” it would be hard to do. 

Mr. MacDonanxp. Yes, sir. We have it in detail here. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


REPLACEMENT OF AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Commissioner, you might just allude to 
those automobiles you are requesting on page 74 of the committee 
print. There is an increase from 35 to 40. 
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Mr. MacDona.p. We are requesting an increase from 35 to 40. 

We have now, Mr. Chairman, 427 cars, including 2 at the head- 
quarters office and 15 in the Central American countries. 
The 40 are estimated replacements to maintain the number that we 
have. The cars that we propose to replace will have been driven an 
average Of 80,000 miles. We have not been replacing them at quite 
an adequate rate to keep the fleet in economic operating condition. 
The request does not represent an increased number over the number 
now in operation. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Any questions? 

Mr. Bow. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coon. No. 

Mr. Rooney. I have a question on access roads. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is not up yet. It is a separate section. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Preston. No questions. 


Forrest H1igHways 


Amounts available for OS 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





plied to contract authorization that i | —21, 000,000 | —18,000,000 | —20, 000, 000 
Ce ntract authorization _.. 20, 000, 000 22, 500, 000 22. 500, 000 
Prior year balance available (contract authorization) -- 37, 487, 559 35, 809, 073 | 38, 309, 073 
Reimbursements from other accounts . 892, 257 | 900, 000 900, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources. -- 44, 211 | 20, 000 20, 000 


7 
Apron or estimate eS De ciate edad ; | $21,000, 000 $18, 000, ooo | $20, 000, 000 


Total available for obligation_.... 58, 424, 027 59, 229, 073 61, 729, 073 
Balance available in subsequent year (contract authorization) ..| —35, 809, 073 —38, 309, 078 | — 40, 809, 073 


Obligations incurred.......... voownitsi, dae des 22, 614, 054 | | 20, 920, 000 | 20, 920, 000 


Notre.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are derived from State and local governments 
pursuant to Public Law 495, 82d Congress (66 Stat. 565), and from the proceeds of sale of personal property 
(40 U. 8, C, 481 (e)). 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


Construction of forest highways__.............-.---- $21, 065,084 | $19,253,500 | $19, 253, 500 
. Administration. we ‘ 2 ‘ 571, 624 674, 500 | 674, 500 
Forest Service administration ‘ ’ 85, 989 92, 000 | 92, 000 


Total direct obligations. _............- abceskensese 21, 722, 697 20, 020, 000° 20, 020, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


Construction of forest highways--._- 
Forest Service administration 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts. - - 


Oblications incurred. ............-. ‘ _ 22, 614, 954 | 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Summary of Personal Services 
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1952 actual 















1953 estimate 


1954 estima 








0 
Total number of permanent positions $700 $700 $700 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 195 95 
Average number of all employees 835 Pt Total 
=== — = acct 
Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
A verage salary $4, 180 $4, 208 $4.9 
Average grade GS-41 GS-6.1 Gs 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $4, 382 $4, 382 $4, 382 
Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions $2, 714, 000 | $2, 714. 00 Tota 
Part-time and temporary positions ¢ 598, 500 BOR. 5K Full 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 8, 869 | 10, 000 10, 00 Ave! 
Payment above basic rates 118, 986 137, 500 137, 50 
J Pers 
Total personal service obligations 799, 468 3, 460, 000 3, 460, 00 
Direct Obligations 
01 Personal services 419, 046 3, 080, 000 3, O80, 00K 
02 Travel 180, 125 300, 000 | 300, 00 
03 Transportation of things 20, 543 37, 000 37, 00 
04 Communication services 15, 597 18, 000 18, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 63, 086 | 92, 000 92. 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 12, 643 16, 000 | 16, 00K 01 
07 Other contractual services 220, 354 273, 000 | 273, 000 02 
08 Supplies and materials , 658 477, 000 | 77, 000 03 
09 Equipment , 332 194, 000 | 74, 000 04 
10 Lands and structures 8, 299, 033 15, 433, 000 15, 553, 000 05 
15 Taxes and assessments 9, 753 } 10, 000 10, 000 06 
: no~wareayennauseentititbiantatdielaaimiyieed 07 
Subtotal , 638,170 | 19, 930, 000 19, 030, 000 08 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 1, 462 | 2, 000 | 2. 000 09 
; Giecitncciinaiacdgnibiianitilinmens 10 
Total direct obligations , 636, 708 19, 928, 000 19, 928, 000 15 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | | 
| D 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from other | 
accounts 891, 303 900, 000 900, 000 
Obligations ineurred __. 22, 528,011 | 20, 828, 000 | 20, 828, 000 
ALLOCATION TO’ FOREST SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 1 


Summary of Personal Services } | 


Total number of permanent positions. .................-- , 7 8 8 
Average number of all employees. 3 


Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: 

Average salary on 

Average grade.........-. 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions ; 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base- 
Payment above basic rates 





Total personal service obligations. 


Direct Obligations 








01 Personal services.. a Sara cdsenuin 82, 397 | 85, 075 | 85, 075 
02 Travel . 1,912 | 5, 525 | 5, 525 
04 Communication services 34 | 100 100 
07 Other contractual services Rh issweseussu-e a ii ote 

08 Supplies and materials 712 1, 300 1,300 
09 Equipment : 906 


Total direct obligations 


85, 989 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO FOREST SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE—continued 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from other | 
accoumts....... . ie $954 


Obligations incurred nbaee “ 86, 943 $92, 000 $92, 000 
= —S—— — — =a 








SUMMARY 
Summary of Personal Services 


Total number"of permanent positions 707 708 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- 95 195 | 
Average number of all employees_.-.-..___-. 588 | R48 


Personal service obligations: | | 
Permanent positions . hea 2, 377, 173 2, 797, 204 | 
Part-time and temporary positions 375, 912 | 598, 500 | 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base i 9, 18 10, 321 | 
Payment above basic rates._...... —_ ea 20, 55 139, 050 


otal personal service obligations ‘ . | 2, 882, 819 | 3, BAS, 07 15 
Direct Obligations 


Personal services.................--.- | 2, 501, 443 | 3, 165, 075 8, 165, 075 
Travel_. Ms 4 wid 182, 037 | 305, 525 305, 525 
Transportation.of things ‘ b | 20, 543 37, 000 37, 000 
Communication services : sbdbcau 15, 631 18, 100 18, 100 
Rents and utility services....._- anal 63, 086 92, 000 92, 000 
Printing and reproduction ‘ 12, 643 16, 000 16, 000 
Other contractual services ~~ 220, 382 273, 000 273, 000 
Supplies and materials ‘ 316, 370 478, 300 478, 300 
Equipment. potas ‘ 7 P cgctilbabisnliaa cides | 83, 238 194, 000 74, 000 
ee ee ee ET, ST Las a FS 15, 433, 000 15, 553, 000 
Taxes and assessments. --- . ; abtuaas 9, 753 | 10, 000 | 10, 000 

Subtotal : -.-| 21,724,159 | 20,022,000 20, 022, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence...._._-__. i 1, 462 | 2, 000 2, 000 


Total direct obligations ; é‘ a, 722, 697 20, 020, 000 20, 020, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements 
From Other Accounts 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from other'| 
accounts... ; = si | 892, 257 | | 900, 000 900, 000 


22, 614, 9: 54 20, 920, 000 20, 920, 000 


ObKgations incurred ___- 
‘ 





Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


i 
$8, 548,865 | $16, 394, 384 $10, 590, 927 
22, 614, 954 | 20, 920, 000 20, 920, 000 
31, 163, ‘819 | 37, 314, 384 31, 510, 927 
Deduct: | | 
Reimbursable obligations. | 986, 468 | 920, 000 920, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year... : . : 16, 394,384 | 10, 500, 927 7, 590, 927 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year-..- 


eS 


Total expenditures_..... — ‘ 13, 832, 967 25, 803, 457 | 


! 

~|= 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 

Out of appropriations to liquidate prior year | 
authorizat: 


ions { 15, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations. __- 


10, 808, 457 3, 000, 000 
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Mr. CLevencer. The next item will be ‘‘Forest highways,” appear. 
ing at page 834 of the justifications. You have a request here fo; 
$20 million. 


OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITIES 


We will insert in the record at this point page 836 of the justifica 
tions. 
(The document is as follows:) 


Obligations by activities 


Activity | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


1. Construction of forest highways $21, 065, 084 $19, 253, 500 
2. Administration 571, 624 | 674, 500 
3. Forest Service administration-_- 85, 989 | 92, 000 


Total 21, 722, 697 20, 020, 000 


Mr. CLtevencer. You might tell us the total unobligated funds 
this item up to date. 

Mr. MacDona.p. Mr. Chairman, that table is in the statement 
which was submitted for the record. 

Mr. CLevencer. In the original statement? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir. I think the exact answer to your ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, is on page 13 of the statement. 

On March 1, 1953, projects had been programed for construction in the amount 
of $23,174,642. Funds for these projects have been authorized but have not bee: 
appropriated. A balance of $15,314,867, which is also unappropriated, remains 
of the authorization for 1954 which was apportioned November 1, 1953. 

The details by States are shown in our exhibit 11. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions on this item? 

Mr. Bow. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLEvENGER- Mr. Rooney? 

Mr. Roonry. No questions. 

Mr. Preston. No. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Amounts available for obligation 








| 1952 actual | 1958 estimate 1954 estimate 


| 
Appropriation or estimate - -- . $3, 000, 000 | $999, 302 $8, 000, 001 





Prior year balance available - -- . __ 3, 650, 835 
Reimbursements from other accounts. 4 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources. 


1, 890, 577 


Total available for obligation eaconsikeninl 6, 696, 458. | 2, 889, 879 
Balance available in subsequent year —1, 890, 577 


Obligations incurred __--.................--. | 4, 805, 881 | 2, 889, 879 


Nore.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are derived from the proceeds of sale of personal 
property (40 U. 8. C. 481 (e)). 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 


nstruction of the Inter-American Highway. . 
nistration and engineering. - ' 


otal direct obligations _....- 


ations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


OF 


nstruction of the Inter-American Highway-. 


Obligations incurred 


Object classification 


] number of permanent positions 
time equivalent of all other positions 
rage number of all employees 


rage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 

Average salary - 

Average grade a ~~ 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions sseaekts 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates : 

Total personal services__.....- 

rravel 

rransportation of things 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials. - 

Equipment bed 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions 

l'axes and assessments 


Total direct obligations eintasioie’ 


gations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accownts 


jtal obligations payable out of reimbursements from other 
sccounts._. ; da | 


Obligations incurred 


1952 actual 


1953 estimate 


$4, 608, 441 
153, 264 


$2, 687, 077 
202, 802 


4, 761, 705 
| 


2, 889, 879 


4, 805, 881 | 


} 


2, 889, 879 


Obligations by objects 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


44 50 
66 
107 


$5, 733 
GS8-9.0 
$5, 007 | 


$133, 165 
250, 


44, 176 


, 805, 881 


Analysis of expenditures 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year - 
Obligations incurred during the year. 


Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations . ‘ 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year .__ 


Total expenditures..............-...- 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


———- 


1952 actual 


1953 estimate 


$1, 340, 661 
4, 805, 881 


$4, 057, 234 


6, 146, 542 


45, 623 | 
4, 057, 234 


3, 100, 000 


2, 043, 685 


2, 889, 879 | 


6, 947, 113 | 


3, 847, 113 


{"°"3 500; 000 


1954 estimate 


8, 000, 000 


| 
| 
} 
| 


1954 estimate 


56 
110 
161 


$5, 738 
GS-9.1 
$5, 048 


$226, 300 
256, 600 
2 000 

89, 100 


634 
46 

69, 

5, 

3, 

5, 

15, 
694, 
70, 

6, 457, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

00 
O00 
000 
000 
000 
800 


8, 000, 000 


&, 000, 000 


1954 estimate 


$3, 847, 113 
8, 000, 000 


11, 847, 113 


6, 847, 113 


5, 000, 000 


1, 653, 000 
3, 347, 000 
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Mr. CLevencer. The next item is the Inter-American Highw; ay, 
appearing on page 83 of the committee print and page 847 of the 
justifications. Your request is for $8 million, which is an increa 
approximately $7 million. 

I might say, we hope you will begin to show some results. These 
roads down there cost a lot and proceed very slowly. 

Mr. MacDonaup. Mr. Chairman, you are quite right about that 
We have had very little money since 1940. The situation today is 
that the road is open, except for a section between Guatemala and 
Mexico, at the line there, about 25 miles. Then about a total of 198 
miles in 2 sections in Costa Riea,; extending 14 miles in Panama are 
also impassable. Outside of those sections it is possible to travel al] 
the way from the United States to the canal. 

I think 1941 was the last authorization we had until 1951. 


se oO] 


PROJECT AGREEMENTS 


Mr. CLevencer. Are they ready now to let some contracts and 
build some of it? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir. We have project agreements as of 
February 1: Nicaragua, a total of $1,695,996; El Salvador, $750,000: 
Costa Rica, $3,850,000; Panama, $1,200,000; and “C ontingenc ies, 
Engineering, Administration” and “Unallocated” of $2,671,000. That 
is a total of $10,167,000, of which $7,999,000 is in F edet ‘al funds. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Is it anticipated that during fiscal year 1954 
these will be completed so that you will need this entire amount? 

Mr. MacDona.p. We would not expect to complete it, but we 
cannot let the contracts until we have the authority. 

Mr. CLevencer. But will the actual provision of money be needed 
in 1954; all of it? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir; we believe that the situation is such 
that we will be able to let contracts for all the money. 

Mr. CLevenGer. In that difficult area down there, what type of 
road do you use? Is that bituminous or macadam? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Macadam with bituminous top; yes, sir. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Some of it in Panama is difficult to grade. 


HISTORICAL DATA ON INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Chairman, this might be for the benefit of Mr 
Bow and Mr. Coon. Would Mr. MacDonald say something about 
the necessity for this highway, and describe it? You will recall that 
we were over in the upper body a year or so ago on a conference—I 
mean the body that “ups” appropriations—and a certain Senator 
contended that this was strictly a “boondoggling” job and wanted to 
knock the item entirely out of the bill. 

Mr. CLevencer. I guess there were some sections in some places 
that were open to question. 

Mr. MacDonatp. If I may have permission I will insert a state- 
ment. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record:) 


Brier Historica STaTPMENT OF THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


The first direct efforts of the United States Government to encourage the Latin 
American countries in road construction were made in 1923 at the Fifth Con- 
ference of American States, held under the Pan American Union in Santiago, 
Chile. A resolution was adopted at that conference urging all the Latin American 
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tries to plan a system of motor roads, international in character, and con- 
ng, so far as possible, all of the capital cities. 
1924, largely under the sponsorship of American industry, a group of engi- 
and administrators from the highway or public works organizations of the 
eral countries was invited to the United States and, through the Bureau of 
toads, the entire group was given an opportunity to study our national 
nd State highway organizations and observe progress made in construction of 
ways under our Federal-aid system. 
Other conferences of an international character were held, and, in 1930, the 
ress of the United States gave its first direct support to the proposed exten- 
f highways in Latin America by providing funds for the reconnaissance 
survey of a road to connect North and South America. This survey was started 

1930, and finished in 1938. A complete report was published in June 1934, as 
Senate Document 224, of the 73d Congress, 2d session. 

In 1934, the Congress made available an initial construction fund of $1,000,000 

be expended on the Inter-American Highway. This money was used largely 
as a demonstration fund to build, in the countries south of Mexico, bridges or 

ctions of highway which would be immediately serviceable and which would 
lemonstrate the possibilities of modern road and bridge construction. This fund 
was practically exhausted in 1939. 

On December 26, 1941, an appropriation of $20 million was authorized by the 
Congress for cooperation with the countries south of Mexico, to and including 
Panama, on terms which required that each country cooperating with the United 
States pay at least one-third of the cost of the work. This action created a joint 
fund of $30 million. Construction with this fund has continued uninterruptedly 
since that time and is now exhausted except for comparatively small unexpended 
lances obligated on projects which are still under construction. 

An additional special appropriation of $12 million was made by Congress in 
1943 for extraordinary heavy work encountered in Costa Rica. This appropria- 
tion ie not have to be matched by that country because such matching would 

: been beyond the capacity of the country reasonably to bear. This appro- 
ation has been entirely exhausted. 

"I he Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950, approved September 7, 1950, authorized 

be appropriated $8 million for cooperation with the Inter-American countries 
nthe continuation of the construction of the Inter-American Highway. The full 
amount of this authorization has been appropriated. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952, approved June 25, 1952, authorized an 
additional $16 million ($8 million for fiscal year 1953 and $8 million for fiscal year 
1954) for the same purpose. 

The following data show amounts authorized and appropriated to December 
31, 1952. 


| Amount of 

authorization 
| appropriated 
| 


Authorization Amount 
authorized 


To the State Department: 
Act of March 26, 1930 (46 Stat. 115) — ad $50, 000 $50, 000 
Act of June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1042) } 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Act of June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1146) 50, 000 | 50, 000 

To the Bureau of Public Roads 
Act of Dec. 26, 1941 (55 Ste j sé | 20, 000, 000 
Act of July 12, 1943 (57 Stat. 537) | 12,000, 000 
Act of Sept. 7, 1950 (64 Stat. 785) 8, 000, 000 


| 20, 000, 000 
Act of June 25, 1952 (66 Stat. 160) susie , 16, 000, 000 I. 


12, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 


moat SIEGE. ii a | 57, 100, 000 42, 100, 000 


TOTAL COST OF HIGHWAY 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. MacDonald, in the last decade we have put 
about $20 million in this, according to this story. How much did we 
invest priot to that? 

Mr. Bow. Is that the Rama Road or Inter-American Highway? 

Mr. MacDona.p. $4 million for the Rama Road, and about $33 
million since 1934 for the Inter-American Highway. This does not 
include expenditures by the military. 
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Mr. CLevencer. How much do you estimate our share of the com. 
pletion of it will be? This is $8 million. How much more will it }o 
before we get a road? 

Mr. Mac Donatp. We estimated in 1950 that it would take 64 
million to complete. 

Mr. Curtiss. $48 million more. 

Mr. CLeveNnGER. For our share? 

Mr. Coon. Did you say $48 million more? 

Mr. Cievencer. After this 1954 appropriation? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Take it this way, Mr. Chairman. There was 
$33 million previously, and we estimated to complete it would take 
$64 million. $8 million has been appropriated of this estimate, which 
leaves $56 million. This $8 million would cut it to $48 million. 

Mr. CLevencer. How many years in time do you estimate it will 
be before this would be completed so that it could be used? 

Mr. MacDona.p. To use it? 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes; so that it is a highway. 

Mr. MacDona.p. We made this estimate on an 8-year basis, but 
not an 8-year period to open the road. It was our idea that we would 
open the road, get down the base course of crushed stone, put on a 
palliative dressing of oil, and let the road compact before we place the 
first top. So, we hope to have the road open in about 3 years. 

Mr. CLevencer. From now? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Is the United Fruit organization still using 
that port? 

Mr. tyrant ALD. No, sir; not for large shipments. 

Mr. CLevencer. They are not operating in that particular area? 
Are aad still operating in that particular part of Nicaragua? 

Mr. MacDonatp. I am not sure whether they are operating over 
there or not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevenGerR. Where do they load most of that? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Their big operation now is centered around 
Golfito, near the border between Costa Rica and Panama. That is 
a marvelous port. Actually, it is a harbor within a harbor. It is 
the best port by all odds on the Pacific there. 

Mr. Crievencer. It looks like a bay of considerable area there, 
and sheltered. 

Mr. MacDona.p. It is a big bay, and a harbor within the bay. 
United Fruit has developed extensively tributary to Golfito, and they 
have revamped their old policies of abandoning land. They used it 
for bananas, for a while, and they are using it to produce other crops. 
That is, they are going in on the basis of a permanent agriculture. 

Mr. CLevencer. Is the banana an exhausting crop? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. It does not return? 

Mr. MacDonaup. The soil becomes diseased and cannot support 
the crops very long. But they are maintaining a rather fine agri- 
cultural research institute down there. 

Mr. CLevenceER. Does that cover the Inter-American Highway 
pretty well? 

Mr. MacDona bp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions? 
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Rama Roap, NICARAGUA 


Amounts available for obligation 


ropriation or estimate (obligations incurred): 
954 ; : wail $2, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


struction of Rama Road, Nicaragua: 
1954 . $2, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification |} 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


9 


umber of permanent positions a ‘ : . 
age number of all employees- - - . ‘ bbiws nth bocdshd ; : 5 


e salaries and grades: 

Geneial schedule grades: 
Average salary. Ae - 
SG G 6c ennceccsddedndukbtascose 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions... ..............-<.--..-: 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. -._-.. 
Payment above basic rates_- : 





Total personal services_. — 
Travel Kote enneepieen ahah amenesodn 
Tré ansport: ition of things...------ 
Communication services 
Supplies and materials__.- on 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions... 





Obligations incurred 





Analysis of expenditures 





1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





ligations incurred during the year.-_- antisense ad aminteeel aden ; $2, 000. 000 
De juct unliquidated obligations, end of year ‘ epee slaw j 1, 500, 000 


Tota] expenditures (out of current authorizations). .... | 


Mr. MacDona tp. I appreciate the opportunity to talk about this 
Rama Road, because that has been given wholly unjustified criticism. 
There are some pictures [handing pictures to chairman]. It is good 
country. It is one of the most fertile countries which exists out of 
doors. 

Mr. CievenGcer. Has it been a goodwill builder? Has it been a 
thing which made them like Americans or dislike them? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Unquestionably the road work has been a very 
fine goodwill builder. You know of the difficulties that occur from 
time to time politically in those countries. We have had organiza- 
tions in the countries—not big organizations, but men working with 
them—since 1934. The most important delay we ever had, even in 
getting the bills paid, was for 2 weeks when they could not decide 
which of the two officials had authority to draw a check on the treas- 
ury. 

Since 1934 working with these countries we have had harmonious 
and the most pleasant relations. And they are great supporters of 
this project. 


31294—53——_23 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


If there are no objections, I would like to include the following 
statement in the record. , 

Mr. CLeveNGER. That may be done. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


CONSTRUCTION OF RaMA Roap, NICARAGUA 
LOCATION OF HIGHWAY 


The Rama Road, or the Atlantic Highway as it is sometimes called, is a bighwa, 
which when completed will form the main transportation link bewteen the settled 
portions of Nicaragua on the Pacific coast and the large undeveloped fertile areas 
of eastern Nicaragua. It begins at San Benito, a point on the Inter-American 
Highway 22 miles north of Managua, and extends 158 miles east to Rama, a river 
port on the Escondido River which empties into the Caribbean near Bluefields 
and EF! Bluff. <A survey is also proposed for a highway from Rama to E] Bluff as 
a part of the Rama Road project. 


BACKGROUND OF NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. Miller, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, testifying 
before the House Public Works Committee in support of the authorizations con- 
tained in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952, furnished the following back- 
ground in regard to this highway. 

The United States agreement to construct the Rama Road stems from conversa- 
tions held in 1939 between President Somoza of Nicaragua and President Roosevelt 
At that time, the Nicaraguan President asked that the United States undertake 
the construction of a canal across Nicaragua, a right which we obtained in the 
Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of 1914. The War Department recommended against 
the construction of a canal and also against the construction of a barge canal using 
the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua. However, egreement was reached on 
the construction of a road from San Benito to Rama as a substitute. 

‘“* * * it was the contention of the Nicaraguan Government that it was their 
interpretation of the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of 1914 that the treaty not only 
gave the United States the right to construct the Nicaragua Canal provided for in 
the treaty, but also imposed the obligation upon us to construct such a canal. 
Therefore, when the War Department recommended against the canal this question 
of the difference of interpretation was resolved by our agreement to construct an 
east-west connection of some other kind. 

“Accordingly, on April 8, 1942, this Government in an official note stated that 
it would be willing to construct a highway between San Benito and Rama and to 
survey and recommend a route from Rama to El Bluff.”’ 

The Congress confirmed the executive commitment to Nicaragua to complete 
the highway by authorizing funds in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952 for its 
continued construction. 

PROGRESS TO DATE 


In August 1942, the President of the United States authorized the allotment of 
$4,000,000 from the ‘‘Emergency fund for the President, national defense, 1942 
and 1943” to be expended by the Bureau of Public Roads for the construction of 
a paved highway from San Benito to Rama in Nicaragua and for the survey of a 
practical route for a highway from Rama to El Bluff. An agreement was signed 
on November 20, 1942, between the Government of Nicaragua and the Bureau of 
Public Roads providing for the construction of the road as covered by the Presi- 
dent’s allotment. Surveys were started immediately. Construction work began 
early in 1943 and terminated in June 1948, upon the exhaustion of the United 
States funds. 

All construction was performed by the Nicaragua Highway Department with 
supervision in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads. An all-weather 
road, including bridges, was constructed from San Benito to a point near the 
town of Santo Tomas, a distance of 96 miles. 
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WORK REMAINING TO BE DONE 


The work remaining consists of approximately 62 miles of grading, drainage, and 
bridges from the end of the construction to Rama plus the pavement over the en- 
neth of 158 miles between San Benito and Rama and the survey of from 50 
niles depending on route developed from Rama to El Bluff. An appropria- 


f $2,000,000 will provide for resumption of construction. 


tire le 


Mr. CLtevencer. Will the Dodge construction order interfere with 
this project In any way? 
Mr. MacDona.Lp. No, sir. 


Access Roaps 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1952 actual  siiiiaeads 1954 estimate 


ition or estimate $1, 500,000 | $5, 000, 000 $20, 000, 000 
ct authorization (permanent definite) 18, 000, 000 
r balance available j 
Appropriation 306, 336 
Contract authorization 


Total available for obligation 36} 7, | 87: 20, 000, 000 
unce available in subsequent year (contract authorization) ; 


Obligations Incurred 17, 678, 463 7 , 873 20, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Construction of access roads: 
1952 ... $17, 678, 463 
1953 7, 127, 873 
1954 20, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 15 25 25 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 5 57 


Average number of all employees 16 77 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $4, 153 $4, 153 
Average grade ___ ‘s GS-58 | GS-5.8 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions $78, 400 $78, 400 
Part-time and temporary positions 3, | 150, 900 345, 300 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base | 700 1, 800 
Payment above basic rates__.- 3, 10, 000 24, 500 


Total personal services 3, 240, 000 450, 000 
Travel ‘ J hat ‘ 16, 000 32, 000 
Transportation of things 5, 000 10, 000 
Communieation services 1, 000 2, 000 
Rents and utility services 32, 796 | 43, 000 | 90, 000 
Printing and reproduction 1,000 | 2, 000 
Other contractual services 394, 605, 956 230, 000 
Supplies and materials 3, 56, 000 | 100, 000 
trants, subsidies, and contributions. - 17, 175, 6, 157, 917 19, 082, 000 
axes and assessments_ : 2, 000 2, 000 


Obligations incurred as 17, 678, 7, 127, 873 20, 000, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $4, 693, 664 $17, 986, 394 
Obligations incurred during the year 17, 678, 463 7, 127, 873 


Total_-- j - nee 22, 372, 127 
Deduct 
Obligations transferred to “‘Access roads (act of Septer.\ber 
7, 1950) (liquidation of contract authorization), Bureau 
of Public Roads” | 10, 000, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year . 17, 986, 394 1 10, 000, 000 


Total expenditures... _-_- 4, 385, 733 5, 114, 267 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations ; \ eer sao |f 3,000,000 
385, 73% , oa 
Out of prior authorizations-_-_- . . j 4, 385, 733 \ 2, 114, 267 


! Includes $8 million proposed to be financed by a 1953 supplemental. 


Mr. CLevencer. Next we come to the ‘Access roads,” on page 85 


of the committee print and 856 of the justifications. This is a request 
for $29 million. 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. You are now asking for $20 million. 

What is the total certified to date for access roads? 

Mr. MacDonatp. We have a total certified as of March 1 of 
$69,443,991. 

Mr. Citevencer. How much has been appropriated up to date? 

Mr. MacDona.p. $23.5 million to date, plus $8 million contracted 
for. 

Mr. Chairman, let me correct that. I gave you the cost of the total 
certified projects. There are 274 certified projects, and the total cost 
is the figure I gave you. Of that, $53,704,735 is from access funds and 
$6,914,823 is from Federal-aid funds. The balance is from Stat 
funds. 

Mr. CLevenceér. Do you think that sometimes, if these people had 
to spend their own money, defense and atomic energy, they would not 
be quite so generous with their appropriations? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Our big costs have been in the atomic-energ) 
plants, Mr. Chairman, and in replacing roads cut off by the extension 
of runways, where these are being extended, because of the need for 
longer runways, presumably, for the jet planes. 

One of the requirements written into the law is for replacing roads 
that were cut off and closed by a defense installation. 

I have not seen any evidence of an attempt to secure roads that 
are not justified, but in some cases if the Bureau could have been called 
in at an earlier period when the improvements were being planned 
and could have had some influence in adjusting the improvements | 
think unquestionably some of the access roads or some of the replace- 
ment roads would not have been needed. 

For example, we had a request recently where we are expected to 
do additional work on a facility where during World War IT we had 
built a road to replace a public road cut by an extension of a runway 
Then it was decided to extend the runway again, and the road that 
we had built before will have to be replaced. 





SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


Mr. CLteveNGER. You know, I do not mind criticism. I am used 
to it. But in the case of a lot of this supplemental appropriation, one 
of the papers out in my State quoted you as saying that the Appro- 
priations Committee removed that $15 million, which was not true. 
As a matter of fact, I do not know whether you said it or not. 

Mr. MacDonaup. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. We did not ‘veto it. We might have done so at 
our discretion, but we did not. 

Mr. MacDonaxp. Mr. Chairman, one of the newspapers called me 
and I said that the committee had accepted the $8 million, which was 
contractual obligation, and that I had recommended the withholding 
of the other item. 

\ir. CLevencer. He printed it just the other way. I never got 
angry about it at all. I am used to being misquoted, and it is all in a 
day’s work. But out in Ohio that was the story that was given to 
some of the papers. They said that I was chairman of the committee, 
and intimated I had been the one who had taken it out. 

Mr. Roonry. You are just getting your baptism of fire, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. CLeveneer. I have been singed before slightly, as you know. 

Mr. MacDona.p. I referred the newspaper to the page of the 
committee report which shows that I recommended it. 

Mr. Roonry. The entire amount was never before this committee 
for consideration. The money, other than the $8 million to liquidate 
prior contract authority, was withdrawn before this committee. 

Mr. Ctnvencer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any further questions on this access 
road item? Do you have any questions on that, Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Preston. There was something I had in mind about it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. MacDonald, referring to the $10 million included in the supple- 
mental bill before the Senate, if that is left in, will that go toward 
paying for projects that have been certified and contracts which have 
been let already? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Certified, Mr. Preston, but we have not let 
contracts yet. 

Mr. Preston. You have let no contracts? 

Mr. MacDonatp. No, sir, we have let no contracts except those 
for which we had funds or contract authority. 

Mr. Preston. But not certified by you, certified by the Defense 
Establishment? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Actually for the Atomic Energy plants the 
Defense Department acts for the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Defense Department makes a formal certification, but it is upon 
request of the A. E. C. Then we have the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Administration that has the authority to certify and one 
other agency. 

Mr. Penceun. On what priority basis? 

Mr. MacDonavp. Pardon me? 
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Mr. Preston. On what priority basis would that $10 million }, 
expended? 

Mr. MacDonatp. I cannot answer that. We have now aboy 
$30 million of projects certified and referred for certification, by 
unfinanced. 

Mr. Preston. Who will determine the priority? 

Mr. MacDonatp. We will have to go back to the certifying 
agencies with the list of the projects and ask them which ones they 
want to build because we have only funds for about one-third of them 

Mr. Preston. Now, then, the money requested in this bill would 
simply be to continue and carry on that program? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. To pick up where you left off and then carry on? 

Mr. MacDona.p. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. That is all. 


Pusutic Lanps Hicguways (LiquipATION oF ContrrRActT AUTHORIZ:- 
TION) 


Amounts available for liquidation of contract authorization 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


Appropriation or estimate J : } ia ‘a $1,7 


Applied to contract authorization ‘4 . . 1, 750 


Obligations incurred 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year | $750, 000 | $5, 626 
Obligations transferred from ‘‘ Public lands highways, Bureau | 
of Public Roads”’ j ‘ Og | ; $1, 750, 000 


750, 000 | 5, 626 1, 750, 000 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 5, 626 


Total expenditures 744, 374 5, 626 | 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of appropriations to liquidate prior year contract | 
authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


Mr. Cievencer. The next item is, ‘ Public lands highways, liqui- 
dation of contract authorization,” which is on page 88 of the committee 
print and page 864 of the justifications. The amount of this item is 
$1,750,000. This is to liquidate prior contract authority? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir. 


DETAIL OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Cievencer. We will put page 869 of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 
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The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Public lands h‘ghways (liquidation of contract authorization) 


Federal funds 
allotted 
Type of improvement 
A ppro 
priated 
funds 


Contract 
authority 


Grading and bituminous | Programed $100, 000 | $100, 000 
surfacing. 
Arkansas Grading, dustless type sur- | Underway 431, 000 $431, 000 
facing and 2 bridges 
slifornia Grading and intermediate do 325, 000 325, 000 
type surfacing. 
sda Grading and gravel base do 458, 587 400, 000 on 
y Hampshire | Grading and bituminous do | 335, 875 250, 000 
surfacing 
New Mexico Grading, bituminous sur- | Completed 242, 000 242, 000 
facing, and bridge. 
/klahoma. Grading and gravel base Programed ._|1, 100, 000 23, 669 , 069, 000 
tah Grading and bituminous | Completed 804,689 | 750,000 
surfacing. | | 


otal 3, 797, 151 |1, 840, 669 750, 000 
teserve for contingencies ‘ 34, 331 


otal obligational 4 | 1, 875, 000 | 1, 750,000 
authority. | 
Estimate for fiscal year 1954 | 1, 750, 
liquidation of contract 
suthority). 


Mr. CLEvENGER. Do you want to make a statement on this? 

Mr. MacDona.p. I think with page 869 in the record it gives you 
the details of the projects. You will note that they are all for grading 
and surfacing. 

Mr. CLevencer. They are all underway and nearing completion, 
is that correct? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir; except the one in Oklahoma. We have 
been delayed in getting that underway. The rest of them are under- 
way and the one in Utah is completed. 


OBLIGATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Cievencer. Do you believe you can intelligently obligate all 
of these funds which you are requesting for fiscal year 1954? 
Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir. 


ELIMINATION OF GRADE CROSSINGS 


LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


Amounts avatlable for liquidation ef contract authorization 


| 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $3, 000, 000 2, 211, 925 
Applied to contract authorization —3, 000, 000 2, 211, 925 


Obligations incurred 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estima: 


] 
| 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year 2, 161, 284 2, 151,171 
Obligations transferred from ‘‘Elimination of grade crossings, | 
Bureau of Public Roads”’ | 3, 000, 000 
| 
| 
| 


5, 161, 284 2, 151, 
2,151,171 


Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year- -- 


Total expenditures —_ date 3, 010, U3, 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of appropriation to liquidate prior year contract authori- | 
zations sheets r i} 3,010,113 | 


Out of prior authorizations 2 151, 171 
| 





Mr. CLeveNGeER. On page 90 of the committee print there is an item 
for the elimination of grade crossings. This is a liquidation of contract 
authorization, and it appears at page 870 in the justifications. The 

request is for $2,211,925. 


LIST OF WORK REMAINING TO BE DONE 


Page 874 of the justifications will be included in the record at 
this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Elimination of grade crossings (liquidation of contract authorization) —Remaining 
work to be paid for as of Dec. 1, 1962 


State 1mount State Amount 
Alabama $76, 379 | Ohio Ae! $8, 065 
Colorado . 341 | Oklahoma : aide 732, 668 
Connecticut : 55, 711] South Carolina 1. 76, 444 
Florida , 919| South Dakota 51, 108 
Georgia _ - i . 206, 374 | Tennessee _ _ _ - . 764 
Idaho___- i opts 7, 305 | Texas______- : 57, 335 
Meena. S26.052U. f 205, 647} Utah ee 43, 989 
Louisiana ; 36, 723 | Vermont _ 11, 084 
Maine se ; atid 3, 437 | Virginia ‘ 38, 249 
Massachusetts ‘ , 960 | Washington ries 243, 712 
Minnesota cg i , 596 | Wisconsin a 167, 632 
Mississippi 523 | Hawaii-__-_-_- 2 245, 000 
Montana. 5, 007 —- 
New Hampshire_----_--__-_-- 9, 437 ‘ot 3, 537, 740 
New Mexico________-- 1, 480| To be financed from: 
ae. a 558, 857 Cash available from 
North Carolina ore 684 prior appropfiations_ 1, 325, 815 
North Dakota ‘ 310 1954 estimate___ 2, 211, 925 


Mr. MacDona.p. That is the balance of the authorization, Mr. 
Chairman, and it is not a continuing item. This will close the 
authorization as a separate item. 

The grade crossing improvement work in the future will be financed 
as a percentage of “the regular Federal-aid program, not exceeding 
10 percent of the apportionments. 
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-- CLEVENGER. Are there any questions on that item? 
-- Bow. I have none, Mr. Chairman. 
, ? . 
:- Coon. No, I have no questions. 
- CLEVENGER. Do you have any questions, Mr. Preston? 
: Preston. No. 


RAMA ROAD, NICARAGUA 


Mr. Crevencer. The next item is “Rama Road, Nicaragua,’ 
for which $2 million is requested for 1954. That is on page 92 of the 
committee print and page 875 of the justifications. 

Mr. MacDona.p. I think what I said before about the Rama 
Road is quite sufficient. 

Mr. CLevencer. I think you have already covered that pretty 
well. Did we get in the record how much it is going to cost to com- 
plete it? 

TRIBUTE TO COMMISSIONER MAC DONALD 


Mr. MacDonatp. Mr. Chairman, could I close the record by an 
expression of great appreciation to this committee for the many 
courtesies and the consideration you have always shown me? 

Mr. CLevencer. You cannot begin to express the regret we have 
on this side of the table at your leaving. 

Mr. MacDona.p. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is one of those unfortu- 
nate things, that time does catch up with one. 

Mr. Roonny. I wish you the many, many years of happiness and 
tranquillity which you have earned in your public career. The 
people of this Nation are going to lose the services of a capable and 
conscientious public servant. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a comment on 
that. 

Mr. Cievenaer. Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Preston. Are you leaving soon, Mr. MacDonald? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes, sir; I expect to. I said before you came%in 
that I expected this would be my last appearance before this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Preston. Having had the pleasure of serving on this committee 
during the past 4 years when you have appeared here as a witness of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, and having had, during the 6 years I 
have served in Congress, an opportunity to learn something about 
the valuable services you have rendered the Government, I want to 
take this opportunity to pay the highest compliment to you that I 
know how to pay, your service being typical of all that is fine and 
noble in Government service and Government employees. You have 
really set a pattern, I think, that could well be followed by any man 
in Government service. There is nothing in your record to be ashamed 
of anywhere. It is fine in every respect, and the Government will 
miss you, and the people of the United States will miss you, and we 
certainly hope that in retirement you will find a great deal of happiness. 

You surely can be satisfied with the knowledge that your life has 
been well lived, and that you have done a lot for America. 
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Mr. MacDonatp. Mr. Preston, I certainly appreciate what y, 
have to say, but it is all too generous. 

Mr. Preston. Not at all. 

Mr. Cievencer. I do not suppose he remembers when I first me; 
him. Long before I came to Congress I came down here on a road 
matter, and I think he, at that time, handled extremely well one of 
the most delicate and difficult jobs I know of. It involved a figh; 
between not only the States and the Nation, but even between com- 
munities, and sometimes almost between gas stations. The Stat, 
Department has not anyone who can touch ‘him in diplomacy and in 
charting a course and holding to it. He is an ideal public servant 
I have ‘greatly enjoyed my contact with you, Mr. MacDonald. 

Mr. MacDonatxp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and we do 
need this money. 

Mr. CLevencer. To that the deponent sayeth not. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 4, 1953. 
WEATHER BUREAU 
WITNESSES 


FRANCIS W. REICHELDERFER, CHIEF OF BUREAU 

WILLARD F. McDONALD, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BUREAU 
RUSSELL C. GRUBB, BUDGET OFFICER 

DELBERT M. LITTLE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BUREAU (OPERATIONS) 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
i 


| | 

Appropriation or estimate $26, 970,000 | $27,244,775 | $27, 500, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts i 105, 904 70, 100 70, 101 
Reimbursements from non-Federal] sources 87, 896 40, 900 | 40, 90 


Total available for obligation 27, 163, 800 27, 355, 775 27, 611, 001 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —42, 484 | 


Obligations incurred 4 ‘ 27, 121, 316 27, 355, 775 | 27, 611, 00( 


Nore.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are derived from the following: Irish Meteorological 
Service, World Meteorological Organization, Government of Denmark, Cuban Government, and the 
International Civil Aviation Organization (49 U. 8. C. 1154); and the proceeds of sale of personal property 
(40 U. 8. C, 481 (e)) 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


| $24,602,184 | $25,010,644 | $25, 265, 860 
2. Researeh ; 676, 675 673, 843 673, 84 

i seen 

> 

| 

| 


Direct Obligations 
. General weather services 


3. Administration 1, 646, 553 1, 601, 188 1, 601, 188 


Total direct obligations 27, ols D, 412 2 27, 285, 675 5 27, 540, 901 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
1. General weather services ; 105, 904 70, 100 | 70, 100 


Obligations incurred 27, 121,316 27, 355, 775 | 27, 611, 006 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


r of permanent positions 
equivalent of all other positions 
er of all employees 


ries and grades 
schedule grades 
rage Salary 


ige grade 


vice oDjigations: 

nent positions 

ne and temporary positions 
pay in excess of 52-week basi 
t 


bove basic rates 


personal service obligations 


Direct Obligations 


service BAO 21. Ah 
180 7 120 

m of things 87 156 159 
nunication services : ” 734 635 760 
ind utility services 979 517 709 
ind reproduction 7 450 , 450 
contractual services 220 399" 289 
es performed by other agencies 3 , 200 200 
ind materials : 252 q QRS 
t 024 S54 
OOo 


ne 
subsi ies, and contributions 9, 23 5, OOO 
iwards, and indemnities 350 S50 

es and assessments 810 , 156 


ITS 587, 000 


275 


harges for quarters and subsistence _ 65S 600 100 


otal direct obligations 27, 41! 27, 285, 675 900 


ons Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


sonal services 40, 308 
avel 743 
rransportation of things 3, 570 
Ux munication services 3 378 
Rents and utility services 600 
Other contractual services 3, 223 
Supplies and materials 45,012 
Equipment 9, 070 50, 700 
rotal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 105, 904 70, 100 


Obligations incurred 27, 121, 316 27, { 27, 611, 000 


inalysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Ur liquidated obligations, start of year. - $3, 386, 687 $3, 926, 120 $3, 999, 219 
Obligations incurred during the year_. 27, 121, 316 : 5, 775 | 27, 611, 000 


30, 508, 003 31, 281, 895 31, 610, 219 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 193, 800 111, 000 | 111, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 31, 214 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 3, 926, 120 3, 999, 219 4, 173, 744 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 37, 203 71, 676 F 75, 475 


Total expenditures 26, 319, 666 27, 100, 000 | 27, 250, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows : 
Out of current authorizations 28, 150, 722 23, 430, 000 23, 602, 000 
3, 


Out of prior authorizations... _. ; 3, 168, 944 3, 670, 000 3, 648, 000 
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Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, we have next the Weather Bureay 
Dr. Reichelderfer, Chief of the Weather Bureau, is here to present 
a statement. The budget is on page 1002 of the justifications. 


SuMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Crievencer. We will insert that page of the justifications jy 
the record at this point. 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation 1953 (regular bill 
Deduct rents and utilities assumed by General Services Administration 


Base for 1954_- ae ‘ 
Net difference, 1954 over 1953 


Requirements Difference, 
increase 
(+) or 
1953 1954 decrease 
adjusted estimate (—) 


I. General weather services $24, 964, 744 |$25, 224,969 | +$260, 225 
II. Research 673, 843 673, 843 | 0 
Ill. Administration , 601, 188 1, 601, 188 | 0 


Gross requirements aa 27. 239, 775 | 27, 500, 000 | +260, 225 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1954 


Mr. Crevencer. This is an increase of $ $260,225 for 1954. 

Dr. Reichelderfer, do you have a statement ? 

Dr. Retcnevperrer. I have a rather lengthy statement here. I did 
not know exactly what the committee might want to go into, and I 
thought it might be of interest to the committee to review some of the 
things we do. 

Mr. CieveNncrer. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. RercHevperrer. Since 1946 the Weather Bureau has been given 
several new activities such as operation of weather stations in the 
Arctic, in western Pacific islands, and aboard ocean station ships 
where meteorological information is needed for civil and military air 
transport and for extended forecasting. These meteorological activi- 
ties grew out of expansion of international air commerce and other 
United States worldwide interests during and after the war. The 
three new items included in the 1954 estimates now before the com- 
mittee are likewise the result of aviation and other general national 
programs. 

Postwar developments in aviation, atomic energy, and other major 
American activities have brought new significance to the applied 
science of weather. Many of the new requirements cannot be met 
immediately, but depend upon further research and development in 
meteorology. For example, soundings of winds aloft for jet aircraft 
are fragmentary. Reports of wind velocities in the jet stream at 
25,000 to 40,000 feet altitude are essential for flight planning of mili- 
tary jet aircraft now and will be needed for civil jet air transport 
planes in the future. Without knowledge of these winds, which some- 
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tynes attain velocities of 200 to 300 miles per hour, it is inevitable 
‘hat aircraft losses will result. 

“In order to meet the cost of some of the new requirements in recent 
years by eliminating activities of lower priority, the field station 
-ctablishment, the staffing and the administration of the Bureau have 
heen reviewed and priorities have been listed. Items lowest on the list 
have been curtailed or discontinued completely. Some of these curtail- 
ments are given on pages 10-13. These savings have gone partly for 
increased cost of supplies and salaries which have risen about $10 mil- 
lion and the remainder have met part of the cost of new functions 
,dded by law (49 U.S. C. 603, 15 U. S. C. 318, and 15 U. S. C. 313a) 
which have amounted to less than $3 million. The resulting reduc- 
tions in the number of field stations and employees are indicated in the 
following table: 


A verage Average full- Average Average full- 


Period number of | time employ- Period number of | time employ- 
stations ment stations ment 


890 to 1920_. | 190 750 | | 399 4, 517 

1920 to 1985....-.-...- | 210 1, 090 |] claire mihsharee 394 4, 379 
320 2,170 || 19% 387 4, 296 
433 See Ns Nik a cts 375 4, 218 
443 4,295 || 195: 372 | 4, 187 
400 4, 486 


Note.—In 1949 the Weather Bureau reached its peak employment of 4,517 man-years. This has been 
progressively reduced each fiscal year to an estimated average of 4,187 for fiscal year 1953. A further reduc- 
tion of 63 man-years in base imployment is planned for fiscal year 1954. 


The base expenditures of the Bureau go to provide the following: 


PRIORITY LIST OF ALL GENERAL WORK PROGRAM ITEMS 


|. Warnings of hurricanes, cold waves, severe storms and floods, etc. 

2. Basic weather reporting network essential for all meteorological 
services. 

(Nore.—Storm and flood forecasting is practically impossible with- 
out these basic synoptic weather reports and this item is, therefore, an 
integral part of (1). It is listed separately because it is usually 
spoken of as one of the Bureau’s functions.) 

3. Collection and processing of climatological data of the United 
States, Territories, and adjacent ocean areas. 

4. Daily weather forecasts covering 36 to 72 hours ahead. 

5, Special aviation weather reports and forecasts to provide for 
safety and efficiency in domestic and international air commerce. 

6. Other special forecasts for protection of crops and perishable 
fruits; for use in fighting fires in national forests ; for ocean, river, and 
lake navigation; for efficiency and protection in the construction of 
flood control and other public works, etc. 

7. Research to improve the accuracy of forecasts. (This item in its 
application to severe storm forecasts and the conditions specified in 
Public Law 657, 80th Congress, should rank third in priority.) 

8. New program for fiscal year 1954 represented as an appropriation 
increase. 

9. Administration. Although administration is not a “work pro- 
gram item” in the sense of other items listed here, it is a function in 
which economies often can be made and is, therefore, added to the list. 
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If economies can be made in administration without curtailing esse; 
tial work program, they should be the first to be accomplished. 

Prior to the war, meteorology was far behind other modern science: 
and its applications were relatively undeveloped in comparison wit 
the great influence of weather and climate on the economic life of the 
United States. Weather is a three-dimensional phenomenon. At. 
mospheric conditions over Canada, the Caribbean, the Pacific, and 
Siberia, and so forth, today from the ground up to 25,000 or 50,000 
feet determine what the weather of the United States will be 3 or 
days hence. Yet information of these controlling factors was very 
inadequate prior to the war. With the development of aviation it 
became possible to obtain information of some of these important 
factors in the upper air. Between 1939 and 1949 the Bureau received 
large increases in appropriations. These increases are in the same 

category as the increases for aviation and military purposes during 
that period. They have little relation to the prewar base appropria 
tions of the Weather Bureau which did not provide for essential uppei 
air soundings nor for the many new responsibilities of the Burea 
under the statutes referenced above. Compared percentagewise with 
theincrease in aviation and military activities which gave rise to them, 
the Burean’s increases have not been large. 

Considerable amounts have been needed to meet increased cost of 
operations including rise in communication r: ites authorized by the 
Federal Communications Commission, increase in Wage Board rates, 
and within-grade promotions required by law. The total of these 
increases during the past year alone is equivalent to 63 man-years and 
“* a result the a au will have to curtail employment further during 
fiscal year 1954 to keep within the budget estimates. 

Many of the field stations of the Weather Bureau are in localities 
where continuous 24-hour weather watch is necessary for safety of aii 
commerce and for detection of meteorological changes signifying 
storm development. These weather observations and reports are the 
basis for all severe weather warnings for civil and military purposes. 
At most of these stations only one man is on duty at a time. Stat 
could be reduced only by closing the station, part time or completely. 
At all other stations where genet ral weather mi ip analysis, forecasting, 
and other functions require more than one man on duty, the staffing 
has been reduced toa minimum. In fact, outside investigators have 
reported that staffing is not up to the minimum for essential work it 
many places. 

The scope of the Bureau’s work and the economic significance of 
storm warnings are tabulated on the following page. The fact that 
curtailment of essential meteorological services would be costly is 
shown by the figures in this table. The Bureau has been informed by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the military departments, and other 
Government agencies which use its basic reports and warnings, that it 
has carried curtailment so far in some areas as to fail in meeting their 
essential requirements for meteorological information. In partic ular, 
the military departments have urged the Bureau to maintain its basic 
weather-reporting stations and to yadd modern facilities for soundings 
required for jet aircraft operation. Basic weather stations whic! 
are essentially civil functions can normally be operated more eco 
nomically by the Weather Bureau as an integral part of the National 


. 





eather Service. The synoptic weather reports from these basic 
tations are indispensable to weather forecasting for all purposes, civil 
or military. The yare vital to meteorologic al services for national 


defense. 


ige number of storms, floods, etc., yearly in United States and estimates of savings 
as result of forecasts 


Property damage Loss of life 
Average } Estimate 
| number Esti- Fsti- of addi 
Dae t iddi 
that occur | mated mated tional 
each year Actual 
. wctual losses pre losses 
losses vented without 
warnings 


pe of storm or weather report 


(1) 2 (3) (4 5 (6) 
\ 
| 
ives (including blizzards, freezes, and heavy Millions | Millions 
3 $20 $30 
70 275 30 
t fires (in areas where fire-weather warnings are 
silable) 2 50, 000 50 9 
canes 8 51 1 
re local storms and tornadoes. 300 2 
ms on seacoasts and Great Lakes (not included 
iboeve items) 28 2! 10 
iation weather forecasts } 611, 000 ) 
er special forecasts (agriculture, marine shipping, | 
a 188, 000 
Daily local weather forecasts 657, 000 
tion hourly reports 6, 085, 000 
General synoptic reports. 511, 000 
Climatological obser vations, etc 22, 500, 000 


he figures under cols. 4 and 6 give the estimates of the additional losses in life and property damage that 

yuld have oecurred if no weather reports, forecasts, or warnings had been available. ‘These are conserva- 

e figures based largely on the losses actually experienced in comparable storms before weather information 
was colleeted and forecasts issued 

50,000 or nore, 

No estimates are practicable for aviation since air commerce as now developed would be impossible with- 
it weather reports. Losses due to present limitations in meteorological knowledge are still appreciable. 

More than 1 billion 

Several hundred million dollars. 

The basic weather service of a country lends itself to mtegration 
in one organization and it is carried on at less cost in this manner 
Agriculture, the Coast. Guard, and other agencies in addition to the 
military departments accordingly depend upon the Weather Burean 
for basic meteorological reports. 

As stated earlier, the essential meteorological information required 
by aeronautics, agriculture, and the civ ilian and military interests of 
the country are in many respects beyond the capacity of the meteoro- 
logical service at the present time. For example, more specific fore- 
casts of destructive ice storms, tornadoes and hurricanes, and time of 
the beginning and ending of heavy snowfall are needed not only for 
aviation but also by the business community in general. Such ‘fore- 
casts would make it possible to save much in life and property now lost 
because of present technical limitations in forecasting. The need for 
high altitude wind reports has already been cited. Another possible 
development of great economic significance is the proposal to increase 
rainfall in semiarid regions by artificial means. ‘The practical possi- 
bilities are still unknown. All of the research and deve ‘lopment work 
of the Bureau, which is relatively small percentagewise, is directed 
(oward improvements in forecasting and related practical problems. 
The theoretical longer term research is left to the universities and 


other research institutions. 





The list of general work-program items on pages 3 and 4 indicates 
the functions that have been reviewed for nonessential activities and 
the items near the bottom of the list which usually hold the most prom- 
ise for savings without closing essential activities have been careful]; 
reexamined. 

The Weather Bureau is cognizant of the need for economy and it is 
believed that the functions listed have been thoroughly streamlined 
since 1946. The practices of the Bureau with respect to economizing 
in staff and facilities are expressed in the following excerpts from an 
administrative directive issued June 27, 1946, with reference to the 
necessity for eventual balancing of the budget : 

There will be new high priority needs as result of new developments in air 
commerce and from extension of applied meteorology and climatology in business 
and industry. These will be basic data needs which Government will be called 
upon to supply and which will be within statutory responsibilities of the Bureau. 
Our aim should be to keep the Bureau’s facilities on a par with the average 
standards applying to Government agencies as a whole, that is, in line with 
normal economic standards and requirements of the United States. Since there 
is almost no limit to the “potential benefits” to be derived from developmental! 
projects in meteorology, the Bureau will be able to meet the higher priorit) 
requirements only by constant attention to administrative and operationa! 
streamlining, and by curtailing the less essential activities. This will be difficult 
because our wartime growth has not been primarily due to wartime requirements 
but rather to the necessity to overtake the delayed normal growth in meteorology 
incident to aviation, ete. The following functions are probably the most fruitful 
source of further economies and we should reexamine them systematically : 

(1) Reduce administrative costs—although these are already low, perhaps 
communications, travel, etc., might be reduced. 

(2) Review staffing and workload at every station. Many stations are now 
understaffed, but perhaps decrease in work has left excess personnel at some 
stations. 

(3) Emphasize good management planning. Invite another survey by out- 
side management experts as with the previous survey by Dr. Russell of the 
Budget Bureau (and Syracuse University). Perhaps our regional offices could 
be consolidated and reduced in number. 

(4) Adhere rigidly to our “no-rental” policy, ete., at airports. Other similar 
economies may be possible. 

All of the functions now carried on by the Weather Bureau are 
required by the statutes even with a conservative interpretation; and 
the belief that these functions are essential activities is supported by 
the fact that other departments have found it necessary to reestablish 
services curtailed by the Weather Bureau in some places. Reduction 
below a certain minimum in the number of weather reports and fore- 
casts would cost more, due to losses indicated on page 6, than would 
be saved in Weather Bureau expenditures. In administration and 
operations the Bureau expects to continue the management improve- 
ment practices summarized in the following paragraphs but the re- 
sults are likely to be relatively small because of the reductions prev 
iously made. 


SUMMARY OF ECONOMIES EFFECTED AND IMPROVEMENTS IN 
ADMINISTRATION 


During the last 2 years of the war (1944 and 1945) the Bureau 
began planning for the postwar retrenchment which was expected. 
The administrative practices of the Bureau in this respect are quoted 
in part on pages 8 and 9 of the statement. The practical results are 


summarized as follows: 
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|. Field offices have been closed in 67 places where the synoptic 
weather reporting and other duties could be consolidated with the 
work of other stations. Alternative arrangements were made for 
furnishing storm warnings and forecasts to the community from the 
nearest Weather Bureau Office. Part of the savings from closing 
these stations went to meet the higher costs of operations as prices 
ind salaries advanced and the remainder went to establish higher 
priority stations in the Arctic, in the Pacific, and elsewhere which 
the military services require for present operations and for which 
the additional appropriations were inadequate. 

9. Office staffs have been reduced by one or more employees at ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the Bureau’s field stations. Meantime 
workloads have increased in most places as a result of aviation re- 
quirements, 

3. Evidence of the reduction in number of employees and field sta- 
tions is given in the table on page 2. 

|. Regional offices have been reduced in number from eight to five. 

5. City offices and airport offices have been consolidated in 48 locali- 
ties in order to meet. essential workload with the same or less staff. 

6. Weather records processing centers were reduced from 7 to 3 in 
1950 in order to bring savings in staff and business machine rentals. 

7. The number of field printing plants has been reduced from more 
than 40 to 5 during the past 6 years to effect considerable saving in staff 
ind equipment. 

8. Aviation forecasting and advisory work has been completely reor- 
vanized to parallel the air route traffic control centers of the Civil 
\eronautics Administration with resultant savings of about 60 
positions, 

9. General grade levels in the Weather Bureau are critically re- 
viewed before reclassifications and promotions are authorized. The 
average grade in the Bureau is conservative and when compared with 
other technical agencies is found to be one of the lowest. 

10. Travel authorizations are carefully examined prior to travel to 
eliminate those for which the purpose can be accomplished satisfac- 
torily by correspondence or other less costly means. An indication of 
he Bureau’s efforts to keep travel expenditures at the minimum is indi- 
cated by the fact that per diem rates authorized during the past 12 
ionths show less than 1 percent authorized at a per diem rate of $9, 
4 percent at the $8 rate, 10 percent at the $6 rate, 14 percent at the 
“> rate, 1 percent at the $5 rate, and 39 percent at the $2.40 rate. 

11. Communication costs and long-distance telephone calls are under 
onstant review to determine both the necessity and method of trans- 
ultting messages. For example, the Public Buildings Service system 
s used whenever possible in order to take advantage of the lower rate, 
hich approximates 7 to 9 mills per word. The collection of weather 
observations from points not located on teletypewriter circuits is 
examined from time to time to determine whether telegraph or tele- 
phone is the more economical. Trunklines into principal offices of the 
bureau have been reduced to curtail costs and to lower the number of 
calls where they have grown to exceed the capacity of staff. Broadcast 
inethods of disseminating weather information are urged in place of 
ndividual telephone calls. This multiplies enormously the service 
output of each employee. 


81294—53 24 
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During the past 6 years the Federal Communications Commissio 
has authorized an increase in rates of more than 50 percent. The 
Weather Bureau has kept its increase in communications costs during 
this same period to approximately 10 percent through curtailment of 
less essential weather reports and greater use of press wires without 
cost to the Bureau for distribution of forecasts and war nings. 

12. Methods of transporting supplies, equipment, ete., are reviewed 
and the most economical method used for each individual shipment, 
In many cases economies are found in rerouting or other arrangements, 
For example, the Bureau has a cooperative arrangement with the N Navy 
whereby helium is shipped in tank cars to compressing stations on the 
east and west coasts. Distribution is then made in carload lots to Navy 
supply stations along the east and west coasts and to selected points i) 
the Pacific. In many cases the Bureau obtains helium from these ein 
supply centers, thus eliminating the higher costs of transporting indi- 
vidual cylinders from the Amarillo helium plant. 

13. Rents and utility services are reviewed at least annually. I) 
all cases, rent-free space for aviation activities at airports benefiting 
from the provisions of the Federal Airport Act is obtained and the best 
possible rental obtained for space required for activities not strictly 
related to aviation. Actually, the Weather Bureau’s expenditures for 
rents and utility services have decreased during the past 5 years but 
only because the Public Buildings Service assumed responsibility for 
approximately $100,000 worth of Weather Bureau space. ‘Taking 
this fact into consideration, the increased cost in space and utilities to 
the Government for Weather Bureau activities amounts to less than 
20 percent. There has been a general overall increase in commercial 
rentals of more than 40 percent. Wherever possible the Bureau insists 
on rent-free space in return for meteorological services to the com- 
munity. 

14. Supplies and materials are the largest single item of expense in 
the Bureau other than salaries. The cost of radiosonde supplies has 
been kept low when compared to the price paid by other agencies of 
the Government only through special efforts of the Bureau in com- 
petitive bidding, and in reconditioning all instruments found and 
ma that are in salvageable condition. 

Equipment costs are kept to a minimum by obtaining surplus 
aaiplaael from the military and elsewhere, and also by special care 
given by trained technicians and other field staff. The Bureau pro- 
longs the useful life of scientific equipment far beyond the standard 
established for such use by agencies in general even though much of the 
equipment. is exposed continuously out of doors subject to corrosive 
effects of the weather. 

Dr. ReicieLpErFer. In summary, my statement is to the effect that 
the demands on us are very large, particularly for aviation, and our 
organization is now cut down to the point where, at most field stations, 
for ex: imple, where there is a continuous 24-hour weather watch, we 
have only one man on duty at a time, and we feel on the whole we are 
operating pretty much with our feet on the ground. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Cievencer. You might comment on your total employment at 
the present time. 
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Dr. Retcretprrrer. We have a total at the present time of 4,132. 
Phat is on February 14. 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Cievencer. What is the amount of your obligations as of March 
1? That would be an 8-month period. 

Dr. RercnetperFer. We have it for 7 months. 

Mr. Crevencer. Make it as of February 1. 

Dr. Retcuenperrer. On January 31 the unobligated balance was 


ro 


$10,570,822. ‘Total obligations were $16,784,953. 

Mr. Cievencer. That looks as though you were going to operate 
within your appropriation. 

Dr. Rercuetperrer. We certainly aim to do so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cirevencer. How many economists do you have in the Weather 
Bureau? We are curious about this army of economists in the 
Government. 

Dr. ReicHeLperRFER. Economists as such ? 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes. 

Dr. Rercue vperrer. We have none. That gives me an opportunity 
to say we have a very small budget section. What is the total in the 
budget section ¢ 

Mr. Gruss. Seven. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Crevencer. All of your activities are authorized by law ? 

Dr. Reicuevperrer. They are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Are the services you render permissible or 
mandatory ? 

Dr. ReicHe.perFer. They are mandatory as far as general func- 
tions are concerned. There is a certain latitude in interpretation. 
Many think we need more aviation weather stations. We are giving 
a service with those we have. 

Mr. Coupert. Are the weather stations at the airports manned by 
your people ¢ 

Dr. Reicupiperrer. The weather stations that give forecasts. We 
get additional reports from CAA communications stations, from Navy 
air Stations, Air Force stations, Coast Guard lighthouse stations and 
ships and so forth, where there are no Weather Bur au employees. 


METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE AT ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Cievencer. Page 1006 indicates you are requesting funds for a 
main meterological office at Anchorage, Alaska, “honoring commit- 
ments made under International Civil Aviation Organization agree- 
ments for the provision of an adequate service to international 
aviation.” 

Will you cite the authority by which such a commitment was made ¢ 

Dr. Reicuevperrer. That item was the result of one of the meet- 
ings of the International Civil Aviation Organization. Which one 
was it, Mr. Little? 

Mr. Lirrie. I think it was at the Seattle meeting held in 1949, I 
believe. 
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Dr. Reicnevperrer. It works this way, Mr. Chairman. Under the 
ICAO, representatives of the several countries have these regional] 
meetings. They discuss what is necessary as minimum aviatio1 
services for international air commerce, and they allocate the jobs of 
performing that service. 

Mr. CLevencer. And the Jaw gives them that authority ? 

Dr. RercHevperrer. Under international agreement the United 
States, as a member of the International Civil Aviation Organization, 
participates in the ICAO regional meet.ngs which determine what is 
necessary for air navigation. There is no specific mandate in each 
instance. 

Mr. Cievencer. How many employees do you have in Alaska now ? 
Mr. Gruss. About 160. 





COST OF OPERATIONS IN ALASKA 





Mr. Cievencer. And the cost for that is how much ? 
Dr. ReicHevperFer. Salary cost alone? 
Mr. Cievencer. No; the total. 

Dr. RercHetperrer. Do you have that breakdown? 

Mr. Gruss. I do not. 

Mr. Crevencer. Will you furnish that? 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. Yes. It will run fairly high because of the 
cost of operation there. We will furnish it. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The total cost of operations in Alaska is $1,770,000. 


The particular occasion for this station and this increase in Alaska 
is that at Anchorage a new airport building is being completed and 
transpacific air commerce will operate from ‘that airport, and we will 
have to take on a service which we have not had to furnish before. 

Mr. Crievencer. Will that mean housing that the committee will 
have to provide for the Weather Bureau personnel ? 

Dr. Retcuevperrer. In the CAA budget estimate there is an item 
for Alaska for housing, which includes the Weather Bureau, as well as 
the CAA, but that will come under CAA estimates. There is nothing 
for Anchorage in that appropriation for housing. 


DAMAGES 





AT WAKE ISLAND 


Mr. Crievencer. I wonder if you know how extensive your losses 
were to the weather station at Wake Island as a result of the storm 
there, and what you have estimated the replacement to be? 

Dr. Retcnevperrer. The weather observatory and the housing—do 
we have that figure? 

Mr. Grouse. T do not recall the details of it. 

Mr. CLevencer. You do not have it with you ? 

Dr. RercnHetperrer. No, sir; 1 am sorry. We will have to furnish 
that. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Estimated replacement costs—Wake Island 


Ts FE a I aioe satires ateernites > emeemeern tne _. $195, 000 
2. Inflation shelter for upper-air soundings Se aeaiae ec anidliehsan tat sacieotammnmatictenn dae 18, 000 
3. Instrumental and office equipment____...--.-------.-------------. 15, 000 


Notre.—Office space to be provided in new building being constructed by CAA. 
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Mr. CLeveNnGER. All right, we will go ahead. 


METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE AT ANCHORAGE 


Dr. Reicnevperrer. The weather service in Alaska, of course, is 
especially important, because it is the takeoff place for flights across 
the Pacific. The Pacific is such a large body of water with many gaps 
n weather reports and for storms that originate over the Japanese 
current it is very necessary to have good coverage in weather fore- 
casts and reports for flights taking off for the Far East. 

The operation in Alaska is relatively exvensive because the distances 
are great and cost of supply is high. We have to take upper air 
soundings to get the winds aloft for pilots to make their flight plans 
to allow for whatever wind they will have en route. We regard this 
forecasting station at Anchorage as a weather requirement that should 
have attention. 


FACSIMILE EQUIPMENT FOR USE AT SELECTED FIELD STATIONS 


Mr. CLEVENGER. You make a request for special facsimile equipment 
for use at selected field stations. Do you want to comment on that? 
You have said something about it. 

Dr. Reicuetperrer. Yes, sir; if you want me toe go into the other 
items. 

The second item of increase is facsimile equipment. One of the 
great problems in giving more accurate forecasts is the limitations in 
meteorological techniques. Up to the present time we have not been 
able to obtain adequately the basic information we need in every 
science or technical field, which is a good sampling of the conditions 
we are trying to analyze and predict. That is true whether we are 
dealing in physics or chemistry or whatever field. The atmosphere 
is everywhere and more or less interrelated, and yet the conditions, 
for example, in Anchorage will not be representative of the conditions 
in northern Alaska or the conditions in Seattle. We have found that 
as techniques have been developed and as the ability to forecast more 
accurately has been developed, we need more and more data. Well, 
the data are no good unless we have people to analyze them and trans- 
mit them so that all of the meteorological services can use them, and 
that takes more staff than we have been able to support. 

One of the best laborsaving devices in that respect is the facsimile 
machine, which takes the weather data collected and prepared in 
Washington and transmits it by wire to the various stations so that 
they do not have to replot the data. They have the complete picture 
there to see and receive it quickly after it is prepared here. 

Within the last few years facsimile equipment has been developed 
satisfactorily for this purpose. The development has been by the 
military departments and it is now ready for service use and we 
would like to purchase 30 of the facsimile sets and equip 30 stations, 
in order to use this machine substitute for staffs. 

That is the justification for the increase which we have requested 
under part B. 
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PUBLICATION OF HYDROCLIMATIC DATA 


Part C, the publication of hydroclimatic data is largely for th: 
work of the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
the Bureau of Reclamation and similar engineering uses. They need 
to know the distribution of rainfall and the rate of rainfall in the 
design of dams or reservoirs or in the design of roads. It makes a 
difference in the construction of a road whether it goes through a 
region where they have heavy rainfall and cloudbursts or whether it 
is an area where they have relatively light rain. 

About 10 years ago the Corps of Engineers transferred funds 
to the Weather Bureau to start a network of rain gages to measure 
the rate of rainfall. The Weather Bureau has always had a large 
network of volunteer cooperative observers—and there are about 
6,000 of them now—who serve without pay but those observers have 
simple can-type rain gages. The rain falls in this cylindrical can and 
they gage the rainfall by putting a stick in it and measuring ne 
depth. In that way, they cannot get the rate of rainfall, whether 
was 1 inch in an hour, or 1 inch in a day. The rain gages that were 
installed with the transferred funds are recording rain gages to show 
the rate of rainfall. This data was summarized and published for 
the engineers and other agencies concerned until 2 or 3 years ago, 
when the funds became insufficient for publishing the data. The 
. ata are now accumulating, but they are not being published and the 

35,000 is to put them in ‘form to be used. We have an investment 
a e that we are not able to cash in on now because the data are not 
being published. This is the reason for the $35,225 under item C. 
The budget estimates have just the three increases. 


CONTEMPLATED CLOSING OF WEATHER STATIONS 


Mr. Coon. Doctor, do you contemplate in the future closing very 
many of these Weather Bureau stations throughout the area in which 
you are now operating? 

Dr. Reicuevprerrer. Are you speaking about the regular Bureau 
stations now ? 

Mr. Coon. Well, just the established stations that have been in 
existence. 

Dr. Reicuevperrer. Not the cooperative observer stations which I 
was just mentioning ? 

Mr. Coon. No, sir. 

Dr. Reicuetprrrer. Yes; we have been closing stations from time 
to time for the last few years, since 1946. We make surveys each year 
of the workload of each station and we try to estimate the importance 
of the station to the public or whether it is highly essential or less 
essential, and we have just had to close those less essential ones in order 
to keep within the appropriation. There is still a list of some 50 or 
more stations that we expect to close as the necessity arises. 

Mr. Coon. Generally, when you close a station, do you feel you 
can give as good weather information even though you do close these ¢ 

Dr. Reicue Lperrer. Well, we do not close a station unless we can 
supply essential forecasting and warnings just the same without it. 
Of course, we sometimes lose the local observation, but in most cases 
we are able to take care of that by arranging w ith a cooperative ob- 
server to take the observation. So, I can say, without exception, when- 





ever we close a station, we arrange alternate services, which we have 
every reason to believe are just as good as the services given before, 
except where constant local observations are required. In some cases 
we can give better services, because of the point I mentioned a few 
minutes ago. The amount of data that has to be analyzed to prepare 
forecasts nowadays is so much greater than it used to be that we need 
larger staffs in order to prepare the forecasts. That means fewer 
stations with larger staffs at each station. 

Mr. Coon. When you close a station, do you generally get some 
opposition from the local people regarding the closing ¢ 

Dr. Rercue perrer. Yes; we usually get many objections and we 
are very careful about closing. You know, the newspapers and radio 
stations rate the weather forecast as “No. 1” in general reader interest. 
In some areas it is extremely important. For example, in the citrus 
areas Where they need frost warnings, they will interrupt a nationwide 
program to give out a warning, and they do it only because the public 
approves the interruption. So, with services of that kind and such 
a large public interest, there is always an objection. The only excep- 
tion I recall was one place out West that always had the lowest tem- 
perature, and they did not relish the idea of receiving nationwide pub- 
licity each morning as being the coldest place in the United States, 
and when we decided to close there, they did not object. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


WEATHER STATION AT LINCOLN, NEBR, 


Mr, Crevencer. Along that line, as you know, we take no part in 
the location of these stations, but I just want to read a letter from 


Congressman Carl T. Curtis, of the First District of Nebraska: 

DEAR CHAIRMAN CuRTIS: Will you please make inquiry of the departmental 
witnesses concerning the Weather Bureau station at the airport in Lincoln, Nebr.? 
Due to some reorganization, this service is about to be eliminated, Two major 
airlines serve Lincoln, and I would like to have you get the facts for the record. 

Thanking you, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Car T. Curtis. 

Dr. Retcuerperrer. The Lincoln case is another one that. we have 
been trying to work out to the satisfaction of all that are directly con- 
cerned for several months. 

Our observation for a long time at the airport came from a CAA 
station—a communication station—and we hi ad furnished one man to 
perform work which the CAA could not carry. With reorganization 
of the field communication setup of the CAA, they discontinued that 
station, and our 1 man, of course, cannot give a continuous 24-hour 
service, 7 days a week, but he is still there at night. However, the ob- 
servations are so necessary—in fact, they are required for operations 
under Civil Aeronautics Board regulations—that the airlines have 
found it necessary to provide the observations at considerable cost. 
They regard the cost as an unjust charge against their funds, since 
the reports from a station like that are of benefit to other airlines and 
to the Weather Bureau in its general forecasting, too. We have tried 
to arrange these things in priority standings. Compared with the 
priorities of requirements elsewhere, the Bureau has been unable to 
increase the staff at Lincoln to prov ide full-time coverage. 

_Mr. Cievencer. You still have your night observation ? 
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Dr. Retcuevperrer. We have just 1 man, and he cannot cover the 
situation 8 hours a day, 7 days a week. He is there 5 days. 


PRINCIPAL DUTIES OF WEATHER STATIONS 


Mr. Preston. Doctor, the average weather station that you have 
has two principal duties: One is to collect data and the other is to dis- 
seminate information I suppose ? 

Dr. ReicHevperrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Percentagewise, how much of the activity is devoted 
to one and to the other? Is it about a 50-50 proposition ? 

Dr. Reicuriperrer. We will have to give you a very rough esti 
mate, because it varies quite materially at different places. “In the 
principal forecasting stations like the Washington forecasting cen- 
ter and Chicago and Miami, the primary function is forec asting. 
They take observations, but I think probably & percent would be ‘as 
much as would be represented by the observations. In the other sta- 
tions—at the small stations—where they are not prepared to do fore- 
casting, then the observing part may take as much as 50 percent and 
the rest would be briefing pilots and issuing information. 


EFFECT OF REDUCING 1954 BUDGET 


Mr. Preston. All right. Historically, this committee has pretty 
well provided for the Weather Service. 

Dr. ReicuHe perrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. It has provided for the Weather Bureau, because it 
has recognized the absolute need for this information with modern 
travel being what it is and as important as it is to agriculture. If we 
were to reduce essentially this appropriation, who would be the first 
people to be hurt by such action? I am speaking now in terms of 
service. 

Dr. Retcnevperrer. If the curtailments were made at airport sta- 
tions, then, of course, aviation would be hurt first. If curtailments 
were made in general stations, what we call synoptic stations that 
are designed primarily for wee ather m mapping, then it would affect frost 
warnings for agriculture; it would affect information as to rainfall 
for engineers; it would affect forecasting for the military services and 
shipping on the Great Lakes and our forecasts for forest-fire protec- 
tion that is, the fire-weather forecasting. We use the term “fire 
weather”. It means the forecasts for State and National foresters so 
they can anticipate conditions when fires are likely to start, or after 
fires have started, they can deploy their men, both for the purpose of 
fighting the fire more effectively and to keep the men from being 
trapped. So, that right across the board, if we cut out many of the 
stations, it would affect everybody who needs weather information. 

Mr. Preston. First of all, it would affect aviation safety ? 

Dr. ReicHe vperFrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. It would make aviation travel more hazardous? 

Dr. ReicHeLperrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Secondly, it would hit everyone? 

Dr. ReicHELperrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. So, it is one of those things we have to got along 
with, although as economy minded as we are—all of us at this time— 
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this is one of the items we feel which the public must have the service 
of. Is that a fair statement? 

Dr. RercueLperrer, Yes, sir, it is. In fact, that is the gist of the 
gener’ ‘al statement that I have presented. I felt that the question of 
economy of operations would arise and we honestly feel if there could 
be a careful investigation, it would be found that the Bureau has 
already taken rather st ringent economy measures, and I have listed 
in this statement the general functions and the priority of the general 
functions that we would have to curtail if there were any substantial 
reductions. So, that to some extent, at least, the question is answered 

n the general statement which includes emphasis on basic weather 

reports for military meteorological purposes. 

Mr. Presron. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. There is a limitation on consultants which you 
mentioned that you want removed, and we would like a promise that 
you will not exceed that amount if the specific limitation is removed. 
Is it understood ? 

Dr. ReicHeLperrer. Yes, sir, quite so. 

Mr. CLeveENGER. Well, that seems to be all. 

Dr. Retcpevperrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 11, 1953. 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


A. W. GATOV, ADMINISTRATOR 

EARL W. CLARK, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

CHARLES H. McGUIRE, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SHIPPING AU- 
THORITY 

ADM. H. J. TIEDEMAN, CHIEF, OFFICE OF MARITIME TRAINING 

CAPT. R. L. HICKS, CHIEF, OFFICE OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION 

REAR ADM. GORDON McLINTOCK, SUPERINTENDENT, MERCHANT 
MARINE ACADEMY, KINGS POINT, N. Y. 

RICHARD A. SPENCER, BUDGET OFFICER 

LEONARD F, NICHOLS, BUDGET EXAMINER, MARITIME ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

HAROLD E. STEFFES, CHIEF, OFFICE OF PROPERTY AND SUPPLY 


Sure CoNstTrRuUcTION 


Amounts available for obligation 





1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 








Appropriation or estimate -... SS6VéseS ---| $3, 212,925 | .| $118, 500, 000 
Prior year balance available (appropriation) - - - ae . | ~ $3, 212, 925 | ‘ 
Reauthorization of contract authorization... ...........- 62, 655, 950 


Total available for obligation_ Thiel "65, 868, 875 3, 212, 925. 118, 500, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year (appropriation) _- : | —3, 212, 925 | 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (contract authoriza- 


Obligations incurred --_.- _. Sil olnine khan wijdemwioa 62, 615, 950 3, 212, 925 | 118, 500, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Design, construction, and purchase of ships: 
1952 _- . $62, 615, 950 
1953 _ - ‘ 3, 212, 925 
1954 ‘ . 118, 500, 000 


Obligations by objects 
09 Equipment 
1952 tid _ $62, 615, 950 
1953 - ei te 3, 212, 925 
1954 : i 118, 500, 000 


{nalysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat; 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year | $318, 143, 993 | $219, 356, 011 $79, 356, 011 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 383, 143 ‘ : 
62, 615, 950 | : 2 118, 500, 00 


Obligations incurred during year 
381, 143, 086 | 222, 568, 936 197, 856, 011 
Deduct | 
Obligations transferred to “Ship construction (liquidation 
of contract authorization), maritime activities” 161, 787, 075 140, 000, 64, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year } 219, 356, 011 79, 356, 126, 856, 


Total expenditures 3, 212, 925 7, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 


Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


7, 000, 00) 





SHip Construction (LIQUIDATION OF CoNnTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


Amounts available for liquidation of contract authorization 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $161, 787,075 | $140, 000, 000 $64, 000, 000 
A pplied to contract authorization —161, 787,075 | —140, 000, 000 — 64, 000, 01 


Obligations incurred 


Analysis of expenditures 


| ' 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Unliquiaated obligations, start of year $16, 901 $57, 271, 096 $15, 506, 039 
Obligations transferred from “Ship construction, maritime | 
activities” 1, , 075 140, 000, 000 64, 000, 000 


197, 271, 096 506, 039 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year yi 15, 506, 039 | 


rotal expenditures . , 765, 057 | 79, 506, 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of appropriations to liquidate prior year contract 
authorizations , 24, 493, 961 64, 000 
Out of prior authorizations , — 57, 271, 096 15, 506, 
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OPERATING DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 
Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


\ ppropriation or estimate $20, 000, 000 $20, 000, 000 $25, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available 65, 232, 72 43, 795, 157 20, 795, 157 

Total available for obligation 5, 232, 724 63, 795, 157 5, 795, 157 
Balance available in subsequent year — 43, 795, 157 20, 795, 157 


Obligations incurred 41, 437, 567 43, 000, 000 , 795, 157 


Obligations by activities 


Operating-differential subsidies: 
1952 $41, 437, 567 
1953 43, 000, 000 
1954 45, 795, 157 


Obligations by objects 


11. Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
1952 : $41, 437, 567 
1953 3, 000, 000 
1954 45, 795, 157 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures) $41, 437, 567 | $43, 000, 000 $45, 795, 157 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations eal 25, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations f rs 1 43, 000, 000 20, 795, 157 


SALARIES AND EXpENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $16, 370, 700 $15, 617, 850 $19, 500, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, defense production 

activities, Commerce,’ pursuant to Public Law 253, ap- 

proved November 1, 1951 —380, 610 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 5, 990, 090 15, 617, 850 500, 000 
Prior year balance reappropriated 50, 000 1, 200, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 57, 355 57, 800 58, 500 
Reimbursements from other accounts 3, 012, 408 2, 585, 800 1, 738, 850 


Total available for obligation 20, 809, 853 19, 461, 450 21, 297, 350 
Balance reappropriated for subsequent year —1, 200, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 301, 590 


Obligations ineurred 19, 308, 263 19, 461, 450 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘ Maritime training, maritime activ- 
ities”’ —16, 139 


Total obligations _- 19, 292, 124 19, 461, 450 21, 297, 350 
Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are for services and utilities provided by 


commercial lessees of portions of shipyards, warehouses, or terminals (66 Stat. 393), and from the proceeds 
of sale of personal property (40 U. 8. C. 481 (c) 
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Obligations by a activities 


eo ~ =e j 
Description | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estir 
| ; hee 








Direct Obligations 


Administrative expenses ss P _..--| $9,176,998 | $8, 656,150 
Maintenance of shipyard facilities —_ a 7 ) 613, 842 
. Operation of warehouses 535, 183 | 764, 600 
. Maintenance and operation of terminals c ‘ 785, 072 | 600, 058 
. Reserve fleet expenses 3 . . sw 5, 006, 999 | 6, 241, 000 


Total direct obligations ee ee 16, 279, 716 | 16, 875, 650 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


1. Administrative expenses... = i aa | 2, 434, 300 
3. Operation of warehouses : _ tiie wile , 520 | 151, 500 


Reserve fleet expenses 


= ‘ | 
otal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts 


| 3 012, y 408 2, 585, 800 
—==|= 
| 


Total obligations 19, 292, 124 | 19, 461, 450 


Obligations by objects 





Summary of Personal Services 





Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Total number of permanent positions ‘ ; oo 3, 742 
Average number of all employees i ‘ : 3, 406 | 


A verage Salaries and grades 
Genera] schedule grades 
Average salary : | $5, 218 
Average grade. a GS-7. 6 | 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: | | 
Average salary =r | $3, 084 $3, 112 
Average grade_.__. ; i | CPC-+4. 6 CPC. 7 
Ungraded positions: Average salary ee | _*. 07 0 | $3, 394 


Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions ee as soe 356, = | mee 
Part-time and temporary positions eee ae 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base . intone 62, 28S | 60, 081 | 
Payment above basic rates iomaial 257, 544 | 231, 714 
Payment to other accounts for reimbursable details. _.__-_- 37, 649 | 43, 250 


Total personal service obligations sisi i , 16, 028, 625 | 16, 388, 025 


Direct Obligations 
Personal services___.- deeded Soa ot 7 14, 043,484 | 13, 783, 875 14, 910, 175 
Travel. : 156, 545 155, 505 198, 800 
Transportation of things ae ‘ 46, 824 51, 010 85, 950 
Communication services... ._. 118, 921 | 128, 045 143, 000 
Rents and utility services : cuales’ 155, 670 | 167, 605 276, 930 
Printing and reproduction 2 ms 72, 480 71, 000 75, 000 
Other contractual services 4 pine 662, 765 501, 758 411, 020 
Services performed by other agencies sen, Shaina 214, 754 515, 200 621, 200 
Supplies and materials__. inicohiaand 2 596, 098 , 130, 740 2, 316, 950 
Equipment . : 58, 233 230, 914 380, 725 
Lands and structures a | 121, 025 117, 000 115, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities- she 
Taxes and assessments___. 


Total direct obligations Se 16, 79, 716 16, 875, 650 








| m= 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts } 


01 Personal services____- aii 2, 676, 840 2, 244, 750 
02 Travel ; paeetecund 80, 188 80, 000 
03 Transportation of things oaaie i 7, 593 | 8, 000 
04 Communication services 93, 434 78, 550 
05 Rents and utility services . ieee ede 25, 484 | 44, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction --_- | ctidinanado 32, 956 36, 000 
07 Other contractual services : 17, 801 17, 000 | 
0&8 Supplies and materials as ad 57, 396 89, 000 
09 Equipment rl d bb 13, 799 | 1, 800 
15 Taxes and asse: ssments te § Wits 6,917 | 16, 400 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts binisae wiennnnnnesl 3, 012, 408 | 2, 585, 800 








Total obligations. —......._- bce es 19, 292, 124 | 19, 461, 450 21, 297, 350 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 


juidated obligations, start of year $1, 896, 890 
djustment in obligations of prior years 52, 217 
Obligations incurred during the year 19, 308, 263 
21, 257, 370 
Deduct 

Reimbursable obligations 3, 069, 763 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 674, 427 
Obligated balance carried to certified. claims account. 3, 936 
Sr NNN: Dt ate ec lc ecunheawegnoones 17, 509, 244 

xpenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations | 15, 578, 797 
Out of prior authorizations | 1, 930, 447 


at slaciaaes 


TRAINING 


Amounts available for obligation 


AT pri ypriation or estim ite 
Transferred from ‘State marine schools, maritime 
puren ant to Publie Law 431, 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate__ 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 
»bligated balance, estimated savings-- 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, 
activities” 


Total obligations_- 


NOTE 
Housing Authority 
rope rty (40 U.S 


at Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 


C, 481 (c)). 


activities,”’ 
approved June 30, 1952 


maritime 


(66 Stat. 


1952 actual 


$3, 766, 000 


20, 000 


3, 786, 000 
78, 968 
189, 454 


4, 054, 
—38, 091 


422 | 


16, 139 | 


| 

| 

} 

| 

| 4, 016, 331 
| -_ 

| “4, 032, 470 | 





Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 
1. Cadet-midshipmen training, Kings Point, N. Y 
2 U pgrade and specialist training: 
(a) Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., school 
(6) Alameda, Calif., school 


3. Correspondence training -.-- — 
4. District training supervisors’ and enrolling offices 
5. Medical services: 
(a) Training activities . 
(6) Maritime activities 
6. Custodial activities 


7. Administration 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other / 


1. Cadet-midshipmen training, Kings Point, N. Y-...- 
2. Upgrade and specialist training 

(a) Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., school 

(b) Alameda, Cailif., ‘school. oa 
5. Medical services: (6) Maritime activities. 


Administration 


~ 


1952 actual 


| $2, 386, 265 


, 442 








— 
Accounts | 


| 
86, 829 & 


| 50, 872 
14, 104 
j 29, 031 
8, 618 | 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 


other accounts - 


Total obligations 





189, 454 | 


4, 032, 470 | 





1953 estimate 


$674, 427 
19, 461, 450 
20, 135, 877 


600 
977 


2, 643, 
1, 445, 


16, 047, 000 | 


15, 447, 000 
600, 000 


1953 estimate 


$3, 584, 000 


3, 584, 
128, 
210, 


000 
800 
960 


3, 923, 


3, 923, 760 


760 


1953 estimate 


$1, 975, 730 


703, 820 
419, 650 
170, 900 
92, 100 


72, 500 


37, 500 
240, 600 


3B, 712, 800 


114, 410 
53, 000 
33, 200 
10, 350 


210, 960 


~ 8, 923, 760 


760 | 


1954 estimate 


977 


$1, 445 


patd 


21, 297, 350 


2 7 


ae, é 


42, 627 
1, 797, 350 


2, 945, 277 





18, 000, 000 


17, 100, 000 
900, 000 


1954 estimate 


$3, 


600, 000 


3, 600, 000 
128, 800 
152, 750 


OZ, / 


3, 881, 550 


881, 550 


3, 881, 550 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are for utilities furnished the New York State 
393), and from the proceeds of sale of personal 


1954 estimate 


$1, 976, 280 
721, 570 
| 418, 100 
| 169, 550 
92, 300 


79 


500 


"87, 700 
240, 800 


3, 728, 800 





56, 200 


53, 000 


33, 200 
10, 350 


152, 750 


3, 881, 5 5K 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual 


Summary of Personal 


Total number of permanent positions 
A verage number of all employee 


Average salaries and gra 
General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay 52-week bast 
Payment above basic rates 


in excess of 


Syl ] 
ibtotal 


l'raines 
il service obli 
Direct Ohligations 

01 Personal serviees (other than trainees 

71 ralhees 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 

Services performed by other ager 
08 Supplies and materials 
089 Equipment 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 
rsements From Other 


Obligations Payable Out of Reim! 
Accounts 


01 Personal services (other than trainees 
Trainees 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services 

07 Other contractual services 

O08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

15 Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations payable out of rebursements from 
other accounts. - | 189, 


Total obligations 4, 032, 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 


Total expenditures 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 


Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


1953 estimate | 1954 estima 


350 | , 340 


19, 400 | , 520 
250 100 
350 150 

12, 900 | 140 

2, 250 920 

65, 030 50, 710 

350 150 
1, 080 | 720 


210, 960 | 152, 750 


3, 923, 760 3, 881, 550 


1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


$348, 397 
3, 923, 760 | 3, 881, 550 
4, 213, 947 
339, 760 | 281, 550 


332, 307 | "332, 307 


3, 600, 000 


3, 600, 000 


3, 285, 000 | 
315, 000 


3, 300, 000 
300, 000 





STATE MARINE SCHOOLS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 


opriation or estimate 
sferred to ‘‘ Maritime training, maritime activities,’’ 
int to Public Law 431, approved June 30, 1952 


$683, 000 
20, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
ligated balance, estimated savings 


63, 000 
12. 664 
Obligations incurred 630, 336 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual 


Grants for State marine schools 
Uniforms, textbooks, and subsistence of cadet-midshipmen 
Maintenance and repair of vessels 


$158, 684 
321, 427 
150, 225 


Obligations incurred 630, 336 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual 


$150, 225 
321, 427 
158, 684 


Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Obligations incurred 630, 336 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 


nliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


2, 065 
, 336 


2, 401 
Deduct 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 


304 
25, 206 
903 
Total expenditures 898 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of eurrent authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


, 861 


Mr. Cievencer. The committee will come to order. 
Your 1954 budget is for 


up the item of the Maritime Administration. 


1953 estimat« 


$190, 000 
320, 200 
153, 000 


663, 200 


1953 estimate 


$153, 000 
320, 200 
190, 000 


663, 200 


1953 estimate 


$125, 206 
663, 200 


788, 496 
3, 496 
, OOO 


000 
000 


We 


1954 estims 


$890, 


1954 estim: 


$190, 
$20 


379, 


SYD, ( 


1954 estims 


$379, 
320, 
190, 


890, 


1954 estim: 


$113, 496 
890, LOO 


1, 008, 496 


153, 496 


will take 


$231,490,000 as against an nner ae for 1953 of $179,865,050. Mr. 


Gatov, will you just give as 
committee ¢ 


BioGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 


Mr. Garov. Yes, sir. 
tee, this is my first appearance before an Appropriations Committee. 


Mr. Chairman 


ADMINISTRATOR 


,ort statement of your biography for the 


and members of the commit- 
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I might say for the purpose of establishing a biographical background 
that I was sworn in as a member of the Federal Maritime Board in 
August of 1950 and functioned as such until October 1, 1952, at which 
time, due to the resignation of Adm. E. L. Cochrane, I was designated 
Chairman of the Federal Maritime Board and therefore ex officio the 
Maritime Administrator. 

Prior to my appointment as a member of the Federal Maritime 
Board in 1950 I was from 1927 engaged in the private maritime in- 
dustry, except for 314 years during which I served in the armed 
forces. 

The details of the biographical sketch have been presented to you. 
I think that covers it generally, unless there is some further detail 
you would require. 

Mr. Roonry. We would like to hear a little bit more, as to your 
schooling, connections and so forth. 

Mr. Garov. Yes, sir. I would be very happy to insert this in the 
record, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Albert W. Gatov was nominated by President Truman on August 18, 1950, to be 
a member of the Federal Maritime Board and was confirmed by the Senate on 
August 24 to serve for a term extending until June 30, 1953. He was sworn in 
by the Secretary of Commerce on August 29, 1950. 

Mr. Gatov was born in New York, N. Y., August 11, 1907, but has resided in 
California since 1912. He was educated in the public schools and the Long 
Beach Junior College, Long Beach, Calif. 

Mr. Gatoy started his career in the steamship industry in 1927, rising from 
a junior clerk of the Pacific Steamship Lines to operating manager of the Inter- 
ocean Steamship Corp., until he entered the Army in 1942. In addition to service 
in the Transportation Corps at the San Francisco Port of Embarkation, he saw 
overseas service in Iran. Leaving the Army as a major late in 1945, he served 
with the War Shipping Administration in San Francisco until March 1, 1946, 
when he was appointed executive director of Pacific American Steamship Asso- 
ciation. In January of 1948 he was elected president of PASSA. 

He was an industry representative at the maritime convention of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization in Seattle, served on President Truman’s non- 
governmental committee to promote interest in the International Trade Organ- 
ization, and was named in 1948 by Gerard Swope to the Citizens Committee for 
Reciprocal World Trade. 

In 1947 he was appointed by Dr. Robert Sproul, president of the University 
of California, to serve on the board of directors of the University’s Teaching 
Institute of Economics. During his residency in San Francisco, he was active 
in the San Francisco Marine Exchange, the merchant-marine and harbor com- 
mittee of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, and the San Francisco Mari- 
time Museum Association. 

Mr. Gatov was elected Vice Chairman of the Federal Maritime Board on 
October 13, 1950, and served for a period of 1 year, under the Board’s policy of 
rotating the vice-chairmanship each year. He was appointed special assistant 
to the Administrator, Maritime Administration, Department of Commerce, on 
December 18, 1950. On September 30, 1952, he was designated Chairman of the 
Federal Maritime Board and Administrator of the Maritime Administration, 
United States Department of Commerce, by President Truman as successor to 
Vice Adm, E. L. Cochrane, USN (retired.) 

Present address: Office: Chairman, Federal Maritime Board, Commerce 
Building, Washington 25, D. C., Sterling 3-9200, extension 4511. Home: 3506 
Livingston Street NW., Washington 15, D. C., Woodley 6-4013. 

January 27, 1953. 


SUMMARY OF FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. CLevencer. We will insert in the record at this point page 13 
of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Summary of amounts available,' fiscal years 1952, 1958, and 1954 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


ppropriation or estimate: 
Ship construction 
Ship construction (liquida 

thorization) 

Operating-differential subsidies 
Salaries and expenses 
Maritime training 
State marine schools 
Construction fund 


Total appropriation or estimate 


Fiseal year 
1952 


Fiscal year 
1953 


0. $118, 


140, 000. 
20, 000, 
15, 617, 
3, 584, 
663, 


000 
000 
850 
000 
200 

0 


(4, 


79, 865, 050 


231, 


nsferred to “‘Salaries and expenses, defense pro- 


ction activities, Commerce’’. 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
plied to contract authorizations 
plied to prior-year obligations 
Prior-year balance reappropriated_- 
yr-year balance available 
Reauthorization of contract authorization 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources. 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year mm 
Balance reappropriated to subsequent year-...- 
nobligated balance, estimated savings: 
Contract authorization._.. 
Appropriated funds- - -- 


Total direct obligations. -.-..................- 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


ee Belek io cin cnt dtiodiiingds 


1 Does not include revolving funds, working funds, trust funds, or special accounts. 


0 
179, 865, 050! 231, 
140, 000, 000, —64, 
0 
1, 200, 000 
47, 008, 082 
0 
186, 600 


20, 


, 472, 457 


-| 124, 806, 585 


67, 464, 575) 188, 
| 


3,201,862} 2,796,760) 1, 
_| 128, 008, 447 
| 


Fise 


5, 000, 000 


3, 600, 000 


| 
| Inerease or 


al year | decrease, 1954 
1954 | 


compared 
|} with 1953 


| 
500, 000! +-$118, 500, 000 
000, 000 76, 000, 000 
+-5, 000, 000 
500, 000 +S, 882, 150 
+16, 000 
+226, 800 
0 


S¥0, VOU 
0 


490, 000; +-51, 624, 950 


0 0 


490, 000 
000, 000 
0 
0 
795, 157 
0 
187, 300) 


+-51, 624, 950 
+-76, 000, 000 
0 

—1, 200, 000 

— 26, 212, 925 
0 

+-700 


+-100, 212, 725 
+-20, 795, 157 
0 


0 
0 


+121, 007, 882 


0 
0} 

| 
0) 
0} 


472, 457| 


| 
| 


891, 600 —9065, 160 


70, 261, 335, 190, 364, 067| +120, 102, 722 


SumMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Cievencer. We will insert page 14 of the justification also. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


81294—58——25 
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Summary of personal services and obligations by object,' fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 


Object classification 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Personal service obligations: 

Permanent positions 

Part-time and temporary positions 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 

Payment above basic rates 

Payment to other accounts 
details 

Trainees 


for 


Total personal service obligations 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services (other than trainees) 


Trainees 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Refunds, awards and, indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
9 
10 
ll 
13 
15 

Total direct obligations 

Total reimbursable obligations. 


Total obligations 


1954 


reimbursable 


Actual, 


1952 


16, 396, 
632, 
17, 028, 
174, 
59, 
136, 


206, 


1953 


4, 
3, 


|$17, 659, 


61, 


852, ¢ 


| Estimate, 


Estimate, 
1954 


316 
971 | 


4, 489 


040 


Increass 
decrease, 1954 
} comp 

with ly 


4, 144 | 


$18, 013, 940 | 


0} 


62, 873 
863, 002 


43, 25 


076 
031 
107 
074 
O44 
496 | 
854 | 


181, 


, 332 


902, 


821 | 


4,054 

79, 929 
, 992 
, 025 | 


», 251 


3, 201, 862 


008,447 | 70, 261, 335 


567 


67, 464, 


16, 261, 


bias 


. |- 
5 | 18, 983, 065 | 


16, 261, & 


575 


130 


52, 710 


93, 395 | 


5, 000 
985, 157 
0 

50, 


2,796,760 | 1,891, 600 | 


190, 364, 057 


000 | 


575 |188, 472, 457 


+1, 123, 7 
+115, 404, 886 
—2, OO 
2, 795, 157 
| 
+752 


+121, 007, 882 





—905, 160 


+120, 102, 722 


! Does not include revolving funds, working funds, trust funds, or special accounts. 


Mr. Cievencrer. You may proceed with your general statement, 


Mr. Gatov. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Garov. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 
like to make an opening statement with your permission. 


I would 


I very much appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, to discuss the budget 
estimates of the Maritime Administration and the Federal Maritime 
Board for the fiscal year 1954. 

As I said, this is the first time that I have appeared before an 
Appropriations Committee. I understand this is the first time your 
committee, for some time, has had the Maritime budget estimates. 

The budget estimates which are before you were formulated, of 
course, many months ago under the policies and program assumptions 
which were then in existence. The Maritime Administration carries 
out an operation similar to that of a vast business. As a matter of 
fact, it has all the complexities of a vast business organization. It 
includes the constructing, selling, scrapping, transferring, mortgag- 
ing, outfitting, operating of vessels, the subsidizing of vessels, and 
the very large item of preserving those vessels in our national defense 
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reserve fleet. As a result we are subject to the same exigencies as 
any large business which is under similar circumstances. We are 
faced with many unanticipated obligations. 

The various divisions of our organization are, of course, segmented 
and categorized, but what affects one obviously will affect another. 
As an ex xample, the construction of vessels which is the principal func- 
tion of the Construction Division, has its impacts on the other divi- 
sions. They do not operate in a watertight compartment. There 
is a complete integration on almost all of the functions. It runs 
across our entire personnel, 


INCREASES IN 1954 BUDGET 


A brief comparison of the budget estimate for 1954 with the appro- 
priation for 1953 shows a net increase of approximately $50,400,000. 
Most of this increase can be accounted for as follows: A proposed new 
ship-construction program, $118,500,000 ; a reduction of $76 million 
in funds to liquidate obligations incurred for ship construction under 
authority granted in 1951 and prior years; an increase of $5 million 
for the payment of operating subsidies; an increase of approximately 
$2.7 million for the preservation and protection of reserve fleet vessels ; 
and an inerease of approximately $200,000 to repair and outfit a ship 
for one of the State maritime academies, to anes a vessel which is 
no longer seaworthy. There are offsetting increases of $374,150 in 
administrative expenses and decreases of $37 3,000 in shipyards, ware- 
houses, and terminals, as shown in the justifications, but these five 
items reflect the major program changes. 

As you all know, the Secretary of ‘Commerce and the Director of 


the Bureau of the Budget are conducting a survey of the budget 
which we have submitted. Of course, any changes which are recom- 
mended will be submitted to the Congress at a later date. 


HIGHLIGHTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


I should like at this time to give you some of the highlights on 
the forward program and some ‘of the accomplishments ‘of the past 
fiscal year. 

One of the most outstanding accomplishments of the past fiscal year, 
and a carryover to this year, is the construction of the 35 high- speed 
dry cargo ships known as the mariner class vessels. These are being 
constructed in series of 5 in 7 separate shipyards, 5 located on the east 
coast, 1 in the gulf, and 1 on the Pacific coast. Seven of these ships 
are now in active service, and it is expected that a total of 18 will 
have been delivered by June of this year. It is hoped that by the end 
of the fiscal year 1954 most of the vessels will have been completed. 
Perhaps all but three will have been completed by the end of 1954. 

The mariner vessel, which was laid down as an emergency-type 
vessel to meet what was considered at that time a potential all-out 
war, is the largest and fastest dry-cargo type of vessel in the world. 
It was constructed along lines which eae make her suitable for 
use in certain commercial efforts, and it is our hope that as many of 
these vessels as is possible will be integrated into the active privately 
owned American merchant marine. 

Last year there was also completed and delivered the steamship 
United States which, as you gentlemen I am sure know, is the No. 1 
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passenger ship in the world and is now engaged in active service in 
the North Atlantic. 

Another item of our construction program which we have as a carry. 
over in a sense is the need for modern tankers. One of the greatest 
deficiencies we have in our maritime inventory at the moment is the 
tanker. It was our thought that whereas we cannot build a large 
number of tankers now, to augment our reserve fleet, because of the 
fact that they cannot be commercially integrated, we hoped that we 
would build a pilot type, a type which would be the forerunner of the 
vessel needed in event of an all-out emergency. By constructing this 
one vessel we would have the experience in procurement, in construc- 
tion, and in operation; and there is no doubt in my mind but what in 
the event of an all-out emergency every available shipways in the 
United States would be filled with tanker construction. It is our 
most serious deficiency at the moment. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FOUR PASSENGER VESSELS 


Included in the $118 million request for ship construction are also 
4 passenger vessels which are proposed to be constructed under an obli- 
gation carried threugh from the operating differential subsidy. It is 
part of the fleet replacement program which is an obligation of the 
subsidized operator. Two of these ships would be built to replace the 
three ships Government-owned and chartered to the Moore-McCor- 
mack Line, for operation between the east coast of the United States 
and the east coast of South America. The present vessels are overage 
and are in need of replacement. 

The other two vessels would be constructed for the Grace Line 
to operate between the east coast of the United States and the Carib- 
bean area. 

These four ships are part of a construction program which is an 
integral part of the obligation of the operator holding an operating 
differential subsidy. 

Do you have any questions, sir, on the ships; or shall I just proceed / 

Mr. Curvencer. Do you want to ask questions at this point? 

Mr. Rooney. I am trying to figure out how it is that in last year 
there were no appropriations made for the purchase of ship con- 
struction. 

Mr. Gatov. Other than the mariner program ? 

Mr. Roonry. You now need money to pay off authorizations? 

Mr. Gatov. Not for the new ship construction. Not for the four 
passenger ships. 

Mr. Cievencer. I think probably it would be best to let the com- 
mittee interrogate item by item, because this is a controversial matter. 
Therefore, we will start with Mr. Coudert, if he has some questions. 

Did you want to complete your general statement, and then go 
back ? 

Mr. Gartov. I think it might be helpful to the committee, sir, if I 
finished my general statement, and then you could get the technical 
details from the staff members here who are particularly skilled on 
the various facets. 

Mr. Crievencer. All right. 

Mr. Gatov. Captain Hicks is here on ship construction and can give 
you the intimate details of it. 





Mr. Cievencer. All right. 
OperaTING DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


Mr. Garov. I come now to the operating differential subsidies. The 
operating differential subsidy program is that authorized under the 
Shipping Act of 1936 and is designed to put the qualified operators 
who hold operating differential subsidy contracts on a parity basis 
with their foreign competitors. That is to say on five subsidizable 
items—the principal one of which is.;wages—the operating differential 
subsidy is designed to put the American operator on a parity with his 
foreign competition. Using index numbers, if an American opera- 
tor’s wage was an index of 100 and his foreign competition, his 
principal foreign competition on that route, was 50, the subsidy would 
be 50 percent. The five items are subsidized. The — one, as I 
said, which accounts for usually 75 to 80 percent of subsidy, is the 
wage item. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the five items ¢ 

Mr. Garov. Wages; maintenance and repair not compensated by 
insurance; subsistence: stores and supplies, and insurance. In each 
of those, Mr. Rooney, the equalization is based on our determination 
of what the principal foreign competitor is faced with on the particu- 
lar trade route. In other words, we hypothecate a foreign flag opera- 
tor, build up his costs on known facts, and equalize against the known 
costs of the American operator. 

Mr. Roonry. To how many ships and operators does this apply? 

Mr. Gatov. There are 15 subsidized operators now, Mr. Rooney. 
[ think the fleet is about 260 ships, roughly. 

Taking now the Government’s own operation of ships, this is 
handled through an agency of the Maritime Administration, which is 
the National Shipping Authority. I think that one of the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of the entire Maritime Administration has been 
the manner in which the maritime needs of the Nation in excess of 
that which the private industry could handie were met. Beginning 
with the outbreak of hostilities in Korea there was a worldwide de- 
mand for shipping far in excess of what the commercial operators 
could possibly meet, and the National Shipping Authority was created 
for the purpose of meeting that demand. At the top figure of the 
National Shipping Authority operation there were roughly 541 ships 
in operation. These were engaged in meeting the needs of the MSA 
and the military principally in moving cargo in excess of that which 
could normally be moved. At the present time the foreign aid cargoes 
are off, and the fleet consists of about 110 vessels, which are devoted 
to meeting our own military needs; that is to say, the National Ship- 
ping Authority through its general agency operations with private 
operators makes the ships available to the MSTS for the movement of 
military cargoes. 

This, coupled with the return of the large number of vessels—that 
is, the difference between roughly 540 and 110—has, of course, created 
a considerable burden on our reserve fleet on the in-and-out basis. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
PRESERVATION OF RESERVE FLEET 


One of the very important undertaking that we do is the preserva- 
tion in the national defense reserve fieets of over 2,000 large ocean- 
going vessels. I think that the expenditures in the past, which kept 
that fleet in sh: ape for emergency use, was amply justified when we were 

called upon to meet MSA requirements and military requirements in 
the early stages and in the middle stages of our great movement, our 
unprecedented peacetime movement, of coal, grain, and military sup- 
plies. 

We have, of course, the obligation to preserve these ships in a status 
which will make them, with only a minimum of delay, usable active 
vessels. 

Mr. Roonry. The preservation of these vessels comes out of salaries 
and expenses, does it not ? 

Mr. Garov. That is one of elements; yes, sir. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES AND MAINTENANCE OF SHIPYARDS, 
WAREHOUSES, AND TERMINALS 


The increase of $374,150 in administrative expenses, referred to 
above in the first part of my opening statement, is offset by a decrease 
of $373,000 in shipyards, warehouses and terminals. Incidentally, 
during the current fiscal year the Hoboken Terminal, a facility which 
this Government seized in World War I from the North German Lloyd 
Co., was leased to the city of Hoboken, and then re-leased by them to 


the New York Port Authority. They have a program now for re- 
storing that facility to a first-class ocean terminal. 

The Vancouver, Wash., shipyard during the current fiscal year was 
also made available to the United States Air Force for storage and 
vehicle rehabilitation purposes. 

That is a partial explanation for the substantial reduction in our 
funds required in the 1954 budget estimate. 

As I said, the fleet preservation program has been stepped up be- 
cause of the return of approximately 400 vessels which were, at the 
height of our movement program, in active operation. 


Maritme TRAINING 


On the maritime training there is very little change in the estimated 
requirements of the program for maritime training in 1954 as com- 
pared to 1953. The 1954 program contemplates training 924 cadet 
midshipmen at the Kings Point Academy, King Point, N. Y. Three 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-five will be taking specialized 
training and 10,000 registrants will be taking correspondence training. 


State MARIne Scroots 


On the State maritime academy budget estimate, the item for the 
State maritime academies provides for continuation at approximately 
the same program for 1953. There are four State maritime academies. 
A small increase in funds is requested for urgently needed repairs to 
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vessels loaned to the State schools, and there is an increase of $200,000 
requested for repair and outfitting of a replacement for the steamship 
{merican Sailor, which is on loan to the Maine academy. The on 
emies are: Maine, Massachusetts, New York, and California. 

It is expected that the proceeds of the sale from the steamship 
American Sailor as scrap will approximate $200,000, and this amount 
will be covered into the Treasury, of course, as miscellaneous receipts. 


VeEsseL OPERATIONS 


Next is “Vessel operaticns.” The need for Government-owned 
vessels in active operation has declined, as I pointed out, rapidly from 
a peak of say 540 ships down to about 110, all of which are being 
itilized by the Military Sea Transportation Service. By the end of 
fiscal 1954, unless there is a drastic change in the present trend, it is 
expected that this will decline down to 50, However, I think as Mr. 
McGuire will point out, we have intimations—not too strong—that 
that may not hold any longer. 

Mr. McGuire. That is correct. 

Mr. Gatov. As a matter of fact, the pressure at the moment is ex- 
actly to the opposite. 


RECAPITULATION oF 1954 Bupeer 


As I said in my opening statement, gentlemen, I have with me here 
staff members who are skilled in the details of these items, and I would 
like to have you call upon them at your pleasure, and to close my 
remarks with just a recapitulation of some of the items which I think 


are highlights. 

The fiscal year 1954 will see the 35 mariner ship construction pro- 
gram virtually completed, with the possible exception of 3 vessels 
which may carry over to 1955. 

Substantial payments will be involved for operating differential 
subsidies because of the backlog which we are cleaning up. We hope 
to be able to put that on a current basis. In other words, we will be 
paying our bills as currently as possible. 

Increased funds are necessary to eliminate an increasing backlog 
of preservation work necessary to maintain the essential value of 
our national-defense reserve fleet. As I said, we took out almost 
550 reserve vessels, and have put back over 400. 

Funds for “Personal services” provided in this budget remain 
approximately at the same level as in 1953. 

I think you gentlemen have met the staff people who are here 
with me, and we hold ourselves available for any questions you 
may have as to the details. That concludes my opening remarks, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Coudert. 


MEMBERS OF MARITIME BOARD 


Mr. Couprerr. Mr. Gatov, I note in your written statement for the 
record that your term of office expires on June 30 next. 

Mr. Garov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couperr. As I recall it, there are three members of the Board 
provided by law; is that not true? 
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Mr. Gatov. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Couprert. Are all three places taken ¢ 

Mr. Garov. No, sir; there is a vacancy. 

Mr. Couprerr. When does the term of the other member of the 
Board expire / 

Mr. Garov. The other member of the Board is Mr. Robert W. Wil- 
liams, of Baltimore. His term expires in June of 1954. 

Mr. Couprrr. Has President Eisenhower, so far as you know, made 
any public indication of new appointments ? 

Mr. Garov. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Covuperr. For the vacancy ¢ 

Mr. Gatov. Not to my knowledge, sir. 


Sure ConsrrRucrion 
TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Couperr. I think it would be interesting in connection with 
the ship-construction program if you would briefly indicate the total 
amount appropriated since the war for ship-construction programs. 

Mr. Garov. May I ask Mr. Spencer, our budget officer, to supply that 
information / 

Mr. Couprerr. Of course; that is what he is here for. 

Mr. Gatov. Thank you. 

Mr. Spencer. On page 33 of the congressional justifications, at the 
top of the page, is a figure of $562 million. Part of that obligational 
authority lapsed as the years for which the cash or contract author- 
ity was authorized expired, and the total program is $532 million. Of 
that program, practically everything has been completed except the 
mariners, which Mr. Gatov said would be completed in 1954 except 
for 3 ships which may go over to 1955. 


SHIPS CONSTRUCTED SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Couperr. The United States was completed last year for the 
United States Lines. You also completed two ships for the Amer- 
ican Export Lines recently, did you not; the Jndependence and the 
Constitution? 

Mr. Garoy. If I may, Mr. Coudert, I think I can give them by ship 
names since the war. 

Mr. Couprerr. I would not want to go back by ship names since the 
end of World War II. There would be too many, would there not? 

Mr. Garov. No; there would not be too many. 

The two vessels built for the American Export Lines are the steam- 
ships /ndependence and the Constitution. One vessel built for the 
account of the United States Lines was the steamship United States. 
There were three vessels started out for the account of the American 
President Lines for use in their round-the-world service. They were 
combination passenger-cargo vessels. 

Mr. Coupert. Are they completed ? 

Mr. Gatov. They are completed, sir, but during the course of their 
construction they were requisitioned for military use on the request 
of the military. They were completed not as commercial ships but 
as military dependent carriers. They are in the custody of the Navy 





Department, being operated by the Military Sea Transportation 
Service. 

There was one other vessel, the Schuyler Otis Bland, which was com- 
pleted in 1951 for maritime account, and she is now being operated by 
us under a general agency for the account of the Militar y Sea Trans- 
portation Serv ice. She was the prototype vessel which was the pilot 
vessel to be a type for possible mass production. 

[he remaining vessels under our construction program since the end 

f the war have been the 35 mariners. I do not recall any other. Do 
ou know of any other ships ¢ 
Captain Hicks. That is all. 


STATUS OF MARINER VESSELS 


Mr. Couperr. How many mariner vessels are not completed, and 
vhat is their construction status ¢ 

Mr. Garov. Did that final ship get delivered ? 

Captain Hicks. Yes. 

Mr. Gatov. There are now 8 vessels in active service, all of the 
vessels are more than 20 percent completed. 

We have a compilation of the number of vessels on which keels have 
been laid, but that is not too important, because of the great amount 
of preassembly work that takes place before they lay the keel and 
because of the great accumulation of subcontractors’ work. We have 
here a compilation of the percentage of completion in the yards only, 
not the subcontractors, as of February 1, 1953; and it ranges in the 
yard from 10 to 97 percent. 

We have copies of this program, Mr. Coudert. I see you have it, sir. 


Mr. CLevencer. We will insert your statement on pere entage of 
completion of mariner ships in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


EXPLANATION OF RELATIONSHIP OF PERCENTAGE OF COMPLETION OF MARINER SHIPS 
TO ESTIMATED DELIVERY DATES 


PERCENTAGE OF COMPLETION 


In reviewing with the Office of Ship Construction the percentage of completion 
indicated for each ship on the attached report, it was reiterated that these per- 
centages are believed to be correct, and that they represent percentages of actual 
construction completion by the shipyard and receipts of subcontracted materials 
in the shipyard. They do not include any work performed by subcontractors on 
materials not yet delivered and upon which much work has been performed in the 
plants of the subcontractors, 


DELIVERY DATES 


The delivery dates indicated on the Office of Ship Construction report are based 
on shipyard reports and schedules. In the cases where an asterisk is shown, the 
footnote indicates that there will probably be a delay beyond the date shown due 
to nondelivery of hatch covers, the delay at this time being indefinite. Where no 
asterisk is indicated, the delay has been estimated and a delivery date set 
accordingly. 

In the case of the Nutmeg Mariner building at Quincy, the company has esti- 
mated the delay considering all factors, including the possibility of self-manu- 
facture of the covers. The ship is 77 percent complete now and is ready for 
covers. Due to this situation Bethlehem intends to complete the ship as far as 
possible, move it to the Simpson yard of the company, and maintain it there until 
covers can be bought or manufactured by them. The cost of laying-up the ship 
of approximately $15,000 and maintenance of the ship in the interim of about $200 
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per day will be a charge against the contractor. When covers are ready the ship 
will be taken back to Quincy and completed. 

A similar situation exists in the case of the Wolverine Mariner at the same 
yard. 

We believe that this explains the reasons why it is not possible to relate on a 
relative basis the percentage of completion with presently estimated delivery 
dates. 


Mariner program, status of progress (in shipyards only) 


} 
| Percentage | 
| of comple- | Actual and 
tion (Ship-| estimated 
(yardsonly); delivery 
| Feb.1, | date 
| 1953 


Ships delivered | 
Old Dominion Mariner | Oct. 1952 
lar Heel Mariner Nov. 28, 1 
Lone Star Mariner Dec. 2: 
Free State Mariner ‘ Dec. 
Old Colony Mariner Oct. 
Cornhusker Mariner Jan, 
Keystone Mariner | Oct. 
lotal delivered (7) 
ships launched } 
Volunteer Mariner , 4 || May 27, 
Magnolia Mariner 92 |' May 27 
Cotton Mariner 85 |'June 10, If 
Mountain Mariner y Mar, 31, 1! 
Gopher Mariner 1 Aug, 
Pine Tree Mariner , 93 | Mar. : 
Nutmeg Mariner | | Dec. £ 
Buckeye Mariner ( Feb. ¢ 
Hoosier Mariner 85 |! May ; 
Total launched (9) 
= laid | 
almetto Mariner 53 |' Tune 
Pelican Mariner | Dee. ¢ 
Peninsula Mariner ; ; 42 | Feb. 
Show Me Mariner | |! Oct. 
Sunfiower Mariner ‘ 35 | Dee. 
Wolverine Mariner 5 | Apr. 
Badger Mariner antl 8 ll! Aug. ¢ 
Hawkeye Mariner 52 | Dec. 
Garden Mariner 71 |! May 
Diamond Mariner | 3 |'June 15 
Empire State Mariner : | 9 | Oct. 
Golden Mariner 7 | 34 | Dec. 
Evergreen Mariner ; 7 Feb. 
Total keels laid (13 
Keels not laid 
Cracker State Mariner | 26 |' Sept. 
Prairie Mariner ; | 32 Jan. 
Silver Mariner 21 | Mar. 
Beaver Mariner ; 21 | Aug. 
Sooner Mariner 13 | Sept. 
Grand Canyon Mariner ‘ hs e 10 | Feb. 1, 1955 
Total keels not laid (6 | 
Grand total mariner program (35) | 
| 


1 Indefinite delay beyond this date in prospect due to nondelivery of hatch covers. 
COST OF DISPERSAL OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Couperr. You stated in your opening observations that you 
were constructing those ships in a number of yards. 

Mr. Gatov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couvert. Was the contract price the same in each case? 

Mr. Garov. No, sir; it was not. There was a variation roughly 
from $7.7 million to $9.2 million, I believe, or $9.4 million. 

Mr. Couperr. If the lowest bid had been accepted for the entire 
lot of 35, I take it, therefore, there would have been a very substantial 
savings on construction. 
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Mr. Garov. I doubt if any one particular yard would have under- 
taken the construction of the 35 in the first place. The time of con- 
struction would have been lengthened beyond any reason at all. We 
would not have had the avail: ability of dispersion. We would have 
had a concentration of skills in one particular area and a famine in 
others with respect to the yards themselves. 

Mr. Coupert. In determining how to deal with this construction 

rogram, you mean you were as much interested in building up the 
vard facilities as in building ships? 
’ Mr. Garov. We were just as much interested in maintaining dis- 
persion as we were in building the ships. Of course, No. 1 was build- 
ng the ships. As a corollary to building the ships there was the 
spreading of the workload to as many y: ards as you could reasonably 
do, and the clispersal aspect of it. 

Mr. Coupert. If you had considered solely the most economical way 
of constructing these 35 ships, over a reasonable time, I take it you 
would not have used all 7 yards and you could have managed to pro 
duce the result with a substantial saving in cost; is that not true? 

Mr. Gartov. I am not too sure if you can balance the time element 
against the saving element. 

Mr. Couprert. What was the time element? 

Mr. Gatov. If we had concentrated more in one particular yard I 
im not prepared to say how much of an overlap there would be. After 
all, we are using seven separate facilities. 

Mr. Couper. I understand that, but a very substantial difference in 
cost of construction occurs as between the various yards. You are not 
prepared, perhaps, to indicate how much you might have saved had 
you considered only the cost of construction, but I take it you will 
concede that had economy and cost been the principal factor or the 
only factor you certainly could have produced these ships at much 
less expense. 

Mr, Gartov. I give you an unqualified “Yes” to that. 

Mr, Couprrt. Are you prepared, even in round figures, to indicate 
how much of this cost to the United States, for better or for worse, 
was due to having the construction work in seven yards, scattered 
all over the United States, rather than to have the job done on the 
basis of the most economical operation ? 

Mr. Garov. I am not prepared to supply that estimate now, but I 
would be happy to see if we can work one up. 

(The folllowing information was supplied later :) 


It is difficult to estimate, even in round figures, what it would have cost per 
ship to build the 35 Mariners in 1 yard, or 17 in 1 and 18 in another, so that 
such costs could be compared with the cost per ship of the 35 ships now being 
built in 7 different shipyards, and thus be able to determine which method 
would be the most economical—least cost to the Government. 

Generally speaking, because of mass production, large-scale purchasing all 
along the line, ete., it is possible, up to a certain point, to obtain reductions on the 
unit price of items as the quantity ordered increases, particularly in the tase 
of articles manufactured and units of construction that are built in accordance 
with plans and specifications. A better per-ship bid price would be expected 
from shipyards for the construction of 5 ships than for 1, and for 10 than for 5, 
ete. But there is a point where local capacity, labor supply, expansion costs, etc., 
ca into play and the lowest per-ship bids on the building of 35 in 1, or 17 in 

1 and 18 in another shipyard, might result in a higher average cost per ship by 
the same or other shipyards for a fewer number of ships. 
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In developing the estimates on which its bid is based, a shipyard must take 
into consideration many factors. These may be very much the same where 
the bid covers a contract for say 1, 2, or 5 ships that a shipyard usually is 
requested to bid on. However, many other factors must be taken into considera- 
tion when the number of ships involved runs as high as 17, 18, or 35. A shipyard 
would have to consider (1) the adequacy of its facilities, equipment, office staff, 
labor force, etc., and the cost of (@) rearranging or expanding facilities, (>) pur- 
chasing additional equipment, (¢) tooling up, (@) increasing its staff, ete., paying 
overtime, if necessary, to meet specified delivery dates, and (€) reversing the 
process later, in part or in whole, as each, some, or all of the 18 or 35 ships are 
completed during a period of 4 or 5 years, and (2) the position in which it would 
find itself 4 or 5 years hence if the acceptance of such a contract would s0 tie 
up its facilities that it could not accept any or only a small number of orders from 
its regular customers whose business and goodwill, at much expense, has been 
built up over a long period of years. : 

We, on the other hand, would have to consider (1) whether 18 or 35 ships 
would be too large an undertaking for any 1 existing shipyard to complete in 
a reasonable time, unless a great and costly expansion took place, and (2) that 
if bids were requested for 17, 18, or 35 ships, only 1 or possibly 2 yards would 
be able to bid; the number of possible bidders would thus be reduced and as a 
consequence the bids that would probably be submitted would result in a higher 
average per ship cost. 

As actually developed, the objectives of the Wariner ship-construction program 
were threefold : 

(1) To build modern high-speed dry-cargo vessels to meet present-day needs 
in connection with national defense ; 

(2) To give experience in building this type ship to shipyards and shipyard 
personnel which would prove invaluable in the event it became necessary to 
commence a large-scale ship-construction program due to deteriorating world 
conditions ; and 

(3) To preserve, in the national interests, efficient American-owned facilities 
for shipbuilding and ship repair whose production potential would be required 
in any national emergency. 

Because of these objectives, bid proposals issued under this program called 
for bids on not more than 5 nor less than 4 vessels per bidder. This being the 
case, any estimate of excess cost of the Mariner program as being carried out 
over the most economical operation would be highly speculative. 

The lowest per ship bid of the 7 bidders for each block of 5 ships cannot be 
taken as the possible bid price that would have been received for each of the 
35 ships if they were‘all built in the same yard. It is our belief, therefore, that 
the program as being carried out is the most economical operation to accom- 
plish the desired objectives. However, if from a purely arithmetical standpoint 
you were to take the cost per ship of the lowest bidder on the blocks of 5 ships 
and multiply it by 35 you would get a figure which would be $23,321,280 below 
the base contract cost of the 35 ships in the entire program. 


Mr. Covuperr. What is your justification as a matter of law for 
constructing these ships on other than the most economical basis? 

Mr. Gatov. Well, first there is the time element. 

Mr. Coupert. Would you mind spelling that out ? 

Mr. Gatov. Yes. In other words, taking your objective as being 
the creation of vessels, we did not put the vessels out on a 35- ship bid 
basis. 

Mr. Covperr. But the time element is meaningless unless you indi- 
cate to us what the time element was, who established the time element, 
and how long you were supposed to have to build these ships. 

Mr. Garov. Unfortunately, I was not a participant in the hearings 
at that time. I was not the Administrator at that time and I must 
confess I am not too familiar with all the negotiations and considera- 
tions that were had at that particular time. 

Mr. Covuperr. Surely somebody must be familiar with that. Here 
was a program which involved the United States in the commitment of 
$350 million, which is a large sum even in these days of wildcat infla- 
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tion and unlimited public expenditures. Surely there must be some 
record somewhere of why the Board decided to construct these ships 
at a very much higher cost than necessary to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Gatoy. Well, as I said, I am not too familiar with all the de- 
tails of the discussion at that particular time, but I can give you what 
[ consider to be an answer based on my own knowledge; and that is 
that there was a need at that time. There was an urgent need at that 
time. 

Mr. Coupert. Who decided there was an urgent need at that time ? 

Mr. Garov. Well, I would say that the Appropriations Committee 
and the Congress which authorized the expenditure for the construc- 
tion of these 35 ships did. 

Mr. Couprrr. Did the Congress specify how soon they should be 
constructed or in what yards they should be constructed ? 

Mr. Garov. So far as I know, they did not, although that may 
be a part of the record in the hearings before the committees. I am 
not sure. 

Mr. Coupert. When you say Congress authorized it, you mean there 
was a bill recommended by the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee; is that what you are referring to? 

Mr. Gatov. No, sir. As I understand it, the proposal to seek an 
appropriation was taken directly to the Thomas Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, I believe, at that time. Is that not right? 

Mr. CuarK. That is correct. 

Mr. Coupert. Did the Appropriations Committee give you any in- 
structions as to how soon you were to complete the construction of 
the 35 ships? 

Mr. Gatov. I do not know what was said. 

Mr. Couprrt. Does anybody on your staff know ¢ 

Mr. Garov. Were you present at this hearing, Captain Hicks? 

Captain Hicks. I was not present. 

Mr. Spencer. I was not, but I have a faint recollection that the 
request from the Bureau of the Budget was for 15 mariners. In the 
discussions before the Appropriations Committee they finally upped 
it to $350 million. 

Mr. Gatov. The question was: During the course of the hearings 
was there any discussion as to a direction given to the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator that there should be a spreading of the work in connection 
with this? 

Mr. Spencer. I could answer that, but the record would show what 
was said. 

Mr. Covupert. What is the amount that will still be due and owing 
and as yet unpaid upon the uncompleted and undelivered ships? 

Mr. Gatov. While he is looking that up, Mr. Coudert—— 

Mr. Spencer. Page 33. 

Mr. Couperr. Where is it? 

Mr. Spencer. Page 33. We are asking in this budget for $64 mil- 
lion. That will leave an unfinanced balance of about $15 million for 
1955. 

Mr. Coupert. That means $64 million plus $15 million ? 

Mr. Spencer. $79 million. 

Mr. Coupert. Is that all for the mariner ships? 

Mr. Spencer. Practically all for the mariners; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Covuverr. It does seem to me, Mr. Gatov, that this Board, com- 
ing back here for $79 million or $80 million to complete this opera- 
tion, ought to have some more substantial justification for committing 
the United States to contracts involving such a large sum of money 
without regard to the most economical way of producing the results, 

Mr. Gatov. M: iy I have leave to provide the background materia] 
on the considerations ? 


Mr. Couprrr. Of course you may. We are looking for light. 
Mr. Gatov. Yes, sir; I understand. 
(The following information was supplied later :) 


The award of the contracts to several shipyards scattered throughout the 
United States was recommended by the Independent Offices Appropriations Sub 
committee on page 17 of House of Representatives Report No. 3193, 81st Congress, 
2d session. This recommendation is quoted below: 

“These ships should be started in from at least 6 to 10 shipyards and should 
be seattered throughout the United States in order that labor may be trained 
aud yards reactivated, and for the further reason that the testimony shows it 
will take from 11 to 14 months to build them. It should be noted that in the 
bill the spending of these funds for 50 ships is left entirely to the discretion of 
the President of the United States. It was also testified that we may need sev- 
eral hundred of these faster cargo ships, They will save time, manpower, and 
will expedite the delivery of vital supplies to our troops.” 

The decision to award contracts for the construction of no more than five 
vessels at any one shipyard was predicated upon the feeling that it was in the 
national interest to preserve efficient American-owned facilities for shipbuild- 
ing and ship repair through a widespread allocation of the construction work 
rather than to have it concentrated in only a few yards at the risk of having 
other yards, whose production potential would be required in any national! 
emergency, close for lack of shipbuilding business. 

Page 257 of House Hearings on Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 
1951 gives in general terms the reason for spreading contracts over several 
shipyards. 

Pages 1366-1368 of House Hearings on Independent Offices Appropriations for 
1952 contain a complete listing of yards to which contracts were awarded and 
bid price per ship of each yard. There is also given the bid price per ship sub- 
mitted by shipyards submitting unsuccessful bids. 

Pages 575-576 of House Hearings on the Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 
1952 contain a discussion of cost per ship and the terms of the contracts. 

Pages 746-748 of House Hearings on Independent Offices Appropriations for 
1953 contain a discussion of the cost of the ships and a list of the seven yards 
holding contracts. 


Mr. Gatov. I am sorry I was not in on that. Incidentally, that was 
not a Board matter. This may be a technical point. It was a matter 
of the administration. I did not personally participate in the hearings 
or in the development of these 35 ships, my knowledge is based on 
what I picked up in contacts with my colleagues on the Board. I was 
not present in the hearings, and I did not participate in the vaca pa 
of the budget justifications at that time. I would be very happy to go 
back into the record and find out just what considerations were in- 
volved. 

Mr. Couperr. I take it, furthermore, that these ships were not. built 
pursuant to any contract with shipping companies, as was the United 
States and the Jndependence and the Constitution. 

Mr. Gatoy. They were not. They were built under title VII of the 
1936 act. That is, there was a need for the ships beyond the commer- 
cial capacity, and the vessels were built for Government. account. 

Mr. Couprert. Who was consulted, outside of your own Maritime 
Commission, in those days, experts with respect to the construction 
of the ships? 
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Mr. Garoy. As I recall it, and perhaps Captain Hicks can augment 
it, the Navy was consulted. That is in addition to our own Design 
Division or the Construction Division of Maritime. The Navy was 
consulted, as were all of the principal steamship operators. 


SALE OF MARINER SHIPS TO PRIVATE OPERATORS 


Mr. Couvert. Do you recall whether any of the steamship operators 
at that time indicated that when completed they would be interested 
in the purchase and operation of any of these ships? 

Mr. Garov. I do not recall, sir. 

Mr. Couperr. Do you know now whether any of these ships may be 
the subject of purchase ? 

Mr. Garov. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Couperr. By private operators? 

Mr. Garov. One company has already committed itself to the pur- 
chase of three of the Mariners, slightly modified to meet requirements 
of their trade route. 

We have already allocated eight to the private companies. There is 
obviously an interest. The reaction of the operators at the moment 
is that they would like to try them out and see how they go and see 
how they might fit into their trade routes. They want to know what 
their operating costs are, and so on, and information as to other 
operational problems which may arise. There is interest. 

Mr. Couperr. Did you say there was one firm contract for the pur- 
chase of a ship? 

Mr. Garov. Yes sir. 

Mr. Covperr. What was the amount of the purchase price? 

Mr. Gatov. That has not been established yet, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. So that as of today you do not know what you can 
sell these ships to the private trade for ? 

Mr. Gartoy. I can give you a rough estimate. I would say $414 
million. 

Mr. Couperr. What did the ships cost to build ? 

Mr. Gatov. The lowest bid or the lowest base price was, I think, 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, of $7.7 million. 

Captain Hicks. $7,775,000. 

Mr. Garov. $7,775,000. 


AVERAGE COST OF “MARINER” SHIPS 


Mr. Coupert. What is the average cost of all the 35 ships over your 
7 yards ¢ 

Mr. Gatov. I would say about $8 million. 

Captain Hicks. About $914 million average. 

Mr. Garov. I am talking about the base. You are talking after 
escalation. 

Captain Hicks. The delivered price would be about $914 million 
average each. 

Mr. Couprrr. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Gatov. You are talking not about the bid price but the delivered 
price. 

Mr. Couperr. What it cost the United States to construct the ship. 
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Mr. Gavov. After the escalation and the extras I must rest o; 

Captain Hicks’ statement of about $9 million. 
Captain Hicks. $914 million, as an average. 
Mr. Garov. $914 million average. 


Mr. Coupert. You have one firm contract to purchase one of these 


ships for something less than half the cost of construction. 


Mr. Gartov. Three ships. It will not be less than half, because the 


law puts a ceiling on the amount that we can allow. 

Mr. Coupert. In other words, the ships you have contracted to sell 
are ships you built at the lower cost yards, so that the four-million-odd 
dollars you are going to get will be 50 percent or more of you 
construction cost? 

Mr. Garov. No, sir. The ships are sold, not on the basis of what it 
cost to build in this country, sir, but what it would cost to build the 
same ship in a foreign yard. 

Mr. Couperr. I understand that. 

Mr. Gartov. So it would not make any difference, really, except 
percentagewise, on figuring the percentage of subsidy, as to which ship 
you picked, because you sell the ship on the basis of what it costs to 
build it in a foreign yard. 


CANCELLATION OF SHIPS UNCOMPLETED 

Mr. Coupert. Suppose that you did not have the funds to complete 
the ships remaining uncompleted. Do your contracts permit ean- 
cellation ? 

Mr. Gatov. It does permit a cancellation, sir, with certain penalties. 

Mr. Coupert. What are the penalties in those contracts ? 

Mr. Garov. Captain Hicks has a document there with a list of the 
penalties. I believe you did have that, Captain. 

Captain Hicks. The contract provisions for cancellation provide in 
general—I have a list here—that if a contract is canceled we pay the 
shipbuilder his charges to date plus 8 percent on his charges to date, 
plus 2 percent on material not worked, plus the cost of liquidating all 
of his subcontracts; and we additionally pay for getting the stuff out 
of his yard. There is an additional provision that 8 percent on ma- 


terial worked plus 2 percent on material not worked will not exceed 
6 percent of the contract price. 


SUITABILITY OF VESSELS FOR COMMERCIAL USE 


Mr. Coupert. I take it from what Mr. Gatov said a moment ago that 
there is some question in the minds of the private shipowners as ta 
whether they really want these ships and as to whether they are really 
suitable for purely commercial operations; is that.correct ? 

Mr. Gartov. That is correct. 

Mr. Couprertr. If you set about modifying the plans for these ships 
which are not yet completed, for the purpose of making them more 
available for commercial use, you could do so, could you not, Captain 
Hicks? 


Captain Hicks. I think you would find that that would be an almost 
impossibly expensive procedure. 


Mr. Garoy. May I supplement that? The lack of interest is not 
because of the features of the vessel. 
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Mr. Couprrt. It is an expensive operation. 

Mr. Garov. Even the dimensions of the vessels. There are some 
trades in which it would be utterly impossible to use a vessel of that 
size and speed. The trade just does not require it. Her draft, her 
cubie capacity, her speed, her length are all involved. 

Mr. Coupert. In other words, these vessels were not built primarily 
for the existing commercial routes. 

Mr. Garov. No, sir; and there was never any mention of the pos- 
sibility that they would be widely integrated into commercial service. 

Mr. Couperr. What were they intended for? Were they intended 
as auxiliaries to the Navy ¢ 

Mr. Garov. They were intended, sir, to meet an anticipated need 
in the event of an all-out emergency for an ocean transport job, and 
that job was not capable of being fulfilled by the existing fleet. 








REMAINING MARINER 





CONSTRUCTION OF 
SHIPS 






QUESTION OF DISCONTINUING 


Mr. Couperr. If it were determined that the all-out emergency 
were not so all-out, as was originally anticipated, then there would be 
no reason for continuing and completing the construction of the re- 
maining ships, would there ? 

Mr. Garoy. Except for this: There is a practical aspect. In my 
opinion it would be an economic waste to disrupt the program at the 
moment, because in my opinion it would cost more to stop the program 
than toe complete it. 

Mr. Covpert. You mean relatively ; you do not mean absolutely. It 
would obviously cost more dollars to complete the operation, would it 
not? Then, if you could not sell the ships you would have to put them 
back in the reserve fleet, would you not ¢ 

Mr. Gatov. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. Are any of these ships now in the reserve fleet ? 

Mr. Gatoy. No, sir. 






















MARINER SHIPS IN OPERATION 


Mr. Couperr. How many are actually in operation ¢ 

Mr. Gatov. Eight. 

Mr. Coupert. What routes are they on ? 

Mr. Garov. They are not ona fixed route. They are operating for 
the account of the military. That is to say, we appoint an agent to 
actually operate the ship, but she is under the directional control of 
the Military Sea Transportation Service for use. 

That is to say, let us take Waterman Steamship, for example, or 
any of them. We assign that vessel to them for operation. They are 
the ship’s husband and they are the operating company. We say to 
that company : 

You take the directions of the Military Sea Transportation Service. 

The Military Sea Transportation Service will say : 

Mr. Waterman, you put your ship on this berth and we are going to load some 
vehicles, and when we get through you take them to that port and somebody 
will take them off. 

She is under the directional control of the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service but not on fixed routes. 
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AvurnHoriry ror Supsipies Paw Untrep States Lines AND AMERIC\y 
Export LIng&s 


Mr. Coupert. Let me turn to another point while we are on this 
general subject. I seem to have seen in the press recently that there is 
some kind of controversy about the construction of the steamship 
United States and the construction subsidy. What is the story on 
that ? 

Mr. Garov. The former Maritime Commission entered into a con- 
tract with the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. and the 
United States Lines for the building and sale of the steamship United 
States. A subsidy allowance was fixed by the former Maritime Com- 
mission. That subsidy allowance was attacked by the General 
Accounting Office and by a subcommittee of the Congress headed by 
Congressman Porter Hardy. There were quite lengthy hearings on 
the subject. The Maritime Commission, of course, went out of exist- 
ence during the course of the controversy. 

The newly constituted Federal Maritime Board was asked to review 
the determination made by the former Maritime Commission. One of 
the determinations of that review was that the United States Lines 
had a firm and binding contract and further that there was no showing 
of collusion or fraud in making that contract. The Maritime Admin- 
istration took the position that irrespective of the views of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office as to whether this was right or that was right, 
the Maritime Commission, in carrying out its functions had entered 
into a legal and binding contract. 

The United States Lines said: 


We will commit ourselves to the terms of this contract. 


And they took the position that they did not think it was equitable or 
legal for the Government to stop in the middle of the program and say : 


Now we have changed the rules. 


Mr. Couperr. Did the Comptroller General take the position that 
the Maritime Commission was without legal authority to make the 
contract that it did? 

Mr. Gatoy. That is correct; that is generally their position. 

Mr. Covupvrert. Did the Attorney General take any position on that’ 

Mr. Garov. Yes; the Attorney General did. 

Mr. Couprerr. Did he sustain the view of the Comptroller General ? 

Mr. Gatov. That, sir, is a little vague, because the opinion of the 
Attorney General has not been made available to the Secretary of 
Commerce nor to the Federal Maritime Board, 

Mr. Couperr. What is the status of the controversy now; is it in 
the courts? 

Mr. Gartov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couperr. How did it get into the courts? 

Mr. Gatoy. The General Accounting Office directed the Maritime 
Administration to withhold certain moneys due to the United States 
Lines. 

Mr. Couperr. On the subsidy account ? 

Mr. Garov. Yes, sir; on the operating differential subsidy account. 
In other words, the General Accounting Office took the position that 
the United States Lines was in default on the construction-subsidy 
aspect to the extent, roughly, of $10 million. That was the figure 
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they used. And they asked the Maritime Administration to send to 
them vouchers to the extent of $10 million, which amount was later 
changed to $38 million. In the meantime, the United States Lines 
lias gone to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. Couvert. Now, you also constructed the Jndependence and the 
(onstitution and sold them to the American Export Lines. Has there 
been any controversy about construction subsidies and contracts with 
the operators in connection with those two ships? 

Mr. Gatov. Yes, sir; there has been. 

Mr. Couperr. Is that the same controversy that arose with respect 
to the steamship United States? 

Mr. Gatov. Substantially the same controversy. 

Mr. Couvert. Did the Comptroller General take the same view that 
he took with respect to the steamship United States? 

Mr. Gartov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. That you were without authority to make the contract 
you did? 

Mr. Gartov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. And when I say “you” I am referring, of course, to 
the Maritime Commission that preceded this Board. 

What is the status of that controversy ? 

Mr. Garow. The two cases were similar to a point. The American 
Export Lines did not have a contract; in other words, the contract 
for the purchase of those two ships had not been formalized, as was 
the case with the United States Lines. The amount of the subsidy 
which the Maritime Commission agreed to allow for the Export 
Line ships was also the subject of review by the General Accounting 
Office and by the Hardy subcommittee. The Maritime Board, in 
view of the fact there was no formal contract with Export for the 
sale of those ships, called the Export Lines in and asked them would 
they agree to a redetermination, and the Export Lines agreed to a 
redetermination. 

The Export Lines had been allowed a subsidy rate of approximately 
15 percent by the old Commission. The Export Lines, not having a 
formalized contract on which they could rest, agreed to the rede- 
termination, but that after we made a redetermination they would 
have the right to elect whether to take the ships or not. A redetermi- 
nation was made by the Federal Maritime Board from the information 
then available to it, and a subsidy rate of 27 percent was developed as 
against the rate of 45 percent formerly allowed by the Maritime Com- 
mission—roughly 27 percent. 

We presented that recast of the subsidy amount to the American 
Export Lines and, of course, they had the right either to accept or 
reject the decision. We put that question to them, and they said, “If 
you want us to give you an answer right now, we will reject the vessels. 
However, we have certain information which we have available and 
can produce and which was not available to the Board at the time 
they made their determination of 27 percent. 

There was a subcommittee of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee which looked into the question, headed by Con- 
gressman Shelley, of California, and there were several days of hear- 
ings on that particular problem of what to do with the Export Line 
ships. At that time the Export Lines said they had additional infor- 
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mation and would we reconsider the case. The Board agreed to recon 
sider the ease. Additional evidence was offered by Export Lines, in- 

cluded in which was a hypothetical bid by a Netherlands shipbuilder 
on the actual vessels. The Export Lines made an arrangement with a 
leading shipbuilder in the Netherlands, left with them the bidding 
plans and specifications of one of the ships, and got a bid as of 1948. 
Export presented that. 

The Board then sought to have some of the witnesses come over from 
the Netherlands. They could not do it; they could not come for busi- 
ness reasons. The Netherlands witnesses could not see any reason for 
disrupting their large organization. 

The Board went to the Netherlands and spent about 10 days in the 
shipyard that had furnished the Export bid, It examined all of their 
experts, their chief estimators, chief engineer, in addition to all of 
their subcontractors. Incidentally, all of these people whom we exam- 
ined had gone down to Italy and spent several days there examining 
one of the ships. And we went quite thoroughly into the bid whic sh 
this yard said they would have been willing to ymake in 1948. In addi- 
tion Export provided certain documents in connection with the value 
of the guilder in 1948. 

You see, one of the things we have to take into consideration is the 
approximate amount an American could have obtained a ship for in 
a foreign shipyard. One of the important factors is the assumption— 
and a fair assumption—that an American seeking to purchase ships in 
the Netherlands or any place in 1948 would have been armed with 
dollars. Now, being armed with dollars, the American is going to say 
to the foreign shipbuilder, “I am going to pay for it in your currency, 
but here is what the official rate of exc change i is.” As you recall, in 1948 
it was somewhat unrealistic, And he would say, “I would like to pur- 
chase a ship from you, but pay you under a realistic rate of exchange.” 

The Export’s contention was there were no transactions at that time 
in purchasing foreign-built ships done at the official rate of exchange, 
and I think our inquiry as to the official rate of exchange has dev eloped 
substantiation. Later on, the pound was devalued to what was a realis- 
ticrate. We were faced with the question of just what could an Amer- 
ican have done with or any individual armed with dollars, what conces- 
sions could he have gotten in a foreign shipbuilding center. To our 
satisfaction, we determined that concessions could have been obtained. 
We had witnesses who had constructed tankers in the Netherlands; we 
had foreign-exchange experts come down from New York to give us 
facts—not what the Netherlands Government held the guilder to be 
worth, not what the British Government held the pound to be worth 
but on what exchange basis business was being done at that time. To 
our satisfaction, we recast it and made allowances on what we thought 
could have been done. The actual allowance we made was what. actu- 
ally developed several months later as devaluation came along. And as 
a result of the reopening of the Export case, we recast the subsidy and 
the percentage was put back to the 45-percent rate. 

Mr. Couprert. Was that the same percentage you contributed to the 
United States construction ¢ 

Mr. Garoy. No, sir. That was somewhat less. I think that was 
about 40 percent. 

Mr. Couperr. Has the Comptroller General had occasion to review 
that final determination after reopening the case? 
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Mr. Gatov. I do not know what the position of the Comptroller 
General is in respect to that. I can say that before we went to the 
Netherlands we invited the Comptroller General to accompany us, 
ind he quite wisely sent two representatives, who were participants 
in all of our investigation over there on construction costs and who 
partic ipated in all of the hearings held in Washington here in respect 

o the value of currencies 

At the conclusion of our deliberation, we sent the Comptroller 
General a copy of our decision and copies to all other interested 
igencies. But to date we have heard no comment from the Comptroller 
General. 

Mr. Couperr. How long ago did that come into the possession of the 
Comptroller General ? 

Mr. Gatov. I think it was in November. 

Mr. Couperr. What was the ground of the Comptroller General’s 
objection to the original Jndependence arrangement and the United 
States Lines arrangement? In what respect did he allege that the 
Board had violated the limitations of the act? 

Mr. Gatov. I think the principal allegation as to the manner in 
which the Maritime Commission determined its subsidy was that it 
was without convincing evidence. The law says if the subsidy is 
greater than 3314 percent the Commission—and now the Board—mnust 
be in the possession of convincing evidence. ‘There were allegations 
also of arithmetical errors, errors in other types of calculations, and 
errors in assumptions. But fundamentally, I think, the strong point of 
the Comptroller General’s position was that the Commission was with- 


out convincing evidence that the subsidy should be greater than 3314 


percent, 
\ UTHORITY FOR OPERATING Susstpies PAtp AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


Mr. Covpert. That brings up another point that appeared to interest 
the Comptroller General. The American President Lines appear to 
have been receiving substantial operating subsidies for their Pacifie- 
coast operations, and apparently the Comptroller General considered 
that those subsidies were without justification in law—again on the 
ground that there was not convincing evidence that the nec essary 
‘foreign-flag competition existed. 

Can you tell us about that? 

Mr. GaTov. Yes, sir.. The American President Lines are operating 
two large ¢ -ombination passenger and cargo vessels; namely, the Pres?- 
dent Cleveland and the President Wilson. At the conclusion of the 
war, when private shipping resumed, these vessels went into operation 
but were without similar competition; that is to say, the Japanese 
merchant marine had not come back, and the Norwegians and Danes 
had not rehabilitated their fleets to the extent of providing the kind 
of competition that the American President Lines had before the 
war. 

The contention was that in the competition clause of the 1936 act, if 
you are to be eligible for a subsidy, you must have like competition ; 
that is to say, you could not subsidize the President Wilson and the 
President Cleveland unless there was substantial competition of .a 


similar type. 
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Now, the element that was under attack there was the passenger- 
carrying capacity of the President Wilson and the Pies Cleve- 
land. This was the subject of a hearing before the Federal Maritime 
Board. The competition that they did have was air traflic, which, of 
course, is there and is an important element but cannot be considered 
for the purpose of establishing subsidies for surface carriers. There 
were passengers carried by foreign-flag freighters. The freighters 
usually carry 12 passengers; that is, a limit of 12. Then there was 
the so-called indirect competition. American President Lines were 
seeking traffic which was moving from the Far East to the United 
Kingdom, and passengers had alternate routes; that is to say, if pas 
sengers were in the Philippine Islands and were trying to get to the 
U nited Kingdom or even to the east coast of the U hited States, there 
were alternate routes. They could use the foreign lines and go through 
the Suez, or come to the Pacific coast by the American President Lines. 
There are various kinds of competition—indirect competition, direct 
competition, direct but not parallel, and so forth. 

The Federal Maritime Board took the position that in the building 
of an American merchant fleet you do not categorize the elements that 
go into it; further, an American merchant ship, to be competitive, 
need not be identical with what the foreigner has; and, if that were the 
concept, we could not do anything progressive unless the foreigners 
did it first. That is to say, we would tie up the President Cleveland and 
President Wilson because of their incapacity to prove competition be- 
cause there were no like foreign ships in that particular trade. There- 
fore, how do you build up an American merchant marine through 
waiting for foreign competition before you could use those big, fine 
passenger ships and then say “Now you have this competition; now 
you can operate the American vessels.” 

Mr. Couperr. When did the Comptroller General indicate his ob- 
jection ? 

Mr. Gatov. I think that was part of the same overall investigation 
before the Hardy committee of all of the operations of the Maritime 
Commission. 

Mr. Couperr. Was that in 1951? 

Mr. Gatov. The original one was in 1949, 

Mr. Coupert. When was your hearing on this subject that you just 
referred to? 

Mr. Garov. Early in 1952. 

Mr. Couvrrt. Since that hearing, have you continued to pay the 
subsidy to the American President Lines for these two ships? 

Mr. Gatoy. Yes, sir. May I go one step further in what the essence 
of our decision was? 

Mr. Coupert. Yes. 

Mr. Gatov. First of all, we did not think it was the intent of Con- 
gress for the American merchant marine to wait for someone else to do 
something before Americans could build matching or competitive sub- 
sidizable ships. Furthermore, we took the position that the American 
merchant marine should be operated on a fleet basis and the fleet should 
have all of the flexibility necessary to move all types of American 
commerce, which could include passenger traffic. We did not feel, for 
example, on refrigerated cargoes that it made any difference for com- 
petitive subsidy purposes whether the American operator put in a 
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yall amount of refrigerated capacity on each vessel of his entire fleet 
of 10 vessels or made one vessel entire ‘ly a refrigerated vessel; and 
it was of no consequence whether the foreigner did or did not have 
a similar or identical service. We considered i in the competitive con- 
ept that you do not look at any individual vessel and try to match 
t against a foreign vessel, but you look at what the fleet is trying to 
ac ~oendilala 

Mr. Coupert. Is there an Attorney General's opinion on this mat- 
ter, as well ¢ 

Mr. Garoy. No, sir. Incidentally, I do not know what the reaction 
of the General Accounting Office is to our decision, 

Mr. Couperr. So far as the record stands, there is still outstand- 
ing, unmodified, the original opinion of the Comptroller General that 
you were without authority to pay this subsidy to the American 
Presidents Line ¢ 

Mr. Garov. I am not so sure the Comptroller General issued an 
opinion on it. He brought up the question as to whether there was an 
adequacy of competition. He posed it as a question. I do not recall 
that there is an opinion. My recollection is that he said there was 
a question in his mind as to whether there was substantial competi- 
tion. The Hardy committee said about the same thing. And re- 
quested us to look into it, which we did. We came up with a decision 
as outlined. 


Conversion TO Minirary TRANSPORTS OF COMBINATION PASSENGER AND 
Carco VesseLts Construcrep By New York SHIPBUILDING Co. 


Mr. Couprrt. Now, there is another item here that I think we 
would be interested in knowing something about. It seems that at 
one point you had a contract with the New York Shipbuilding Co. 
for three combination passenger and cargo vessels for the American 
President Line. 

Mr. Garov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. Those ships have been completed, I take it, and are in 
operation. 

Mr. Gatov. They are, sir, but not by the American President Line. 
During the course of their construction, they were requisitioned for 
use by the United States Navy and were completed not as commercial 
types but as Navy dependent carriers. 

Mr. Couperr. Originally, as I understand it, the contract provided 
for the construction of those ships for a total of $32 million. Appar- 
ently following the consummation of the contract, the Maritime Board 
arranged to cancel the contract; the vessels were then converted to 
tre insports with so many tons for each ship. What is the explana- 
tion for that, and when ¥ as that done? 

Mr. Garov. On page 33, footnote 1, I think, explains that: 


Construction of these ships as combination passenger-cargo types began in 
August 1948. However, the Department of Defense requested that they be con- 
verted to military transports and agreed to pay all construction costs from the 
date of the decision to convert, September 15, 1950. 
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Propvosep ConsTRUCTION OF PASSENGER SuHtPs 


Mr. Covupert. Now let us go to your new construction program, 
You are asking $118 million new obligational authority to undertake 
the construction of new ships? 

Mr. Gatov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couperr. Would you mind stating what those ships are and 
what lines they are for? 

Mr. Gatov. Very good. Incidentally, the amount requested for the 
passenger ships, as you will note from page 27, is $107,700,000. That 
is the total. That does not show a deductible for the portion of the 
construction cost which will be payable by the lines themselves, and 
which might be as much as 60 percent. 

Mr. Couperr. You state that amount of $107 million does not 
reflect— 

Mr. Garov. The true cost to the Government, because that is the 
total cost of the ship. Now, as much as 60 percent of that and per 
haps more is payable by the operator. This is the total amount of 
the construction cost. 

Mr. Couperr. Will you explain to us the necessity for undertaking 
the construction of those ships at this time? 

Mr. Gartov. Yes, sir. Two of the ships are to be constructed for 
the account of the Moore-McCormack Line which runs a passenger 
service from the east coast of the United States to the east coast of 
South America, which service is presently being maintained by three 
over-age Government-owned ships, namely, the Uruguay, the Argen- 
tina, and the Brazil, and the Moore-McCormack Line has an operating 


differential subsidy contract on that particular route. One of the 
obligations they have undertaken as a quid = quo for the operating 


differential subsidy contract is a fleet replacement program. And 
the construction of these two vessels for that particular service is in 
keeping with their obligation to carry out one of the fundamental 
principles of the 1936 act that we have a modern, up-to-date fleet. 

Mr. Coupert. Is there any reason why that contract could not be 
modified and the existing ships allowed to run a little longer? 

Mr. Gatov. Those particular ships are beyond the age, I think, 
where they can be economically operated. They were built in 1928, 
and their birth date is beginning to show. There is no reason why 
you cannot defer it. I would be less than honest if I said we had to 
go all-out and build those new ships. There is a certain amount of 
usefulness left in the existing vessels—I cannot deny that—but again 
the act is our guiding principle. Vessels over 20 years of age can be 
subsidized only if it can be shown that it is in the public interest to do 
so. It is one of our fundamental principles. 

Mr. Couprert. Would you have to stop paying subsidies on those 
ships operated for 21 years? 

Mr. Garov. Yes, sir; the law specifies it. 

Mr. Coupverr. Does the law say anything about 20 years? 

Mr. Gartov. Yes, sir. The law says a vessel over 20 years of age is 
not eligible for a subsidy unless it can be shown to be in the public 
interest to subsidize them. 

Mr. Covuvert. I am asking you if the Maritime Board will stop the 
operation of those ships w hen they pass their 20th birthday ? 

Mr. Garov. They have already passed it. 
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Mr. Couprerr. And are still being subsidized ? 

Mr. Gatov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couprert. Now, coming to the Grace Line, do the same general 
considerations apply to the Grace Line‘ 

Mr. Gatov. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Couper. So, as a matter of fact, there is no great urgency to 
undertake commitments for construction of these four ships at this 
time ¢ 

Mr. Garov. I would not say so on the urgency basis; no, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION OF Prorotyrpr TANKER 


Mr. Couprrr. Coming now to the tanker, what is the urgency of this 
prototype tanker that you propose to contract for in fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Gartoy. One of the greatest deficiencies that we will have in the 
event of an all-out emergency would be the tankers. I think the sig- 
nificance of the tanker in the next great emergency, if it comes, will be 
vastly important because of the fact that modern warfare is more and 
more dependent upon petroleum products. We are in a serious posi- 
tion of deficiency in tankers. 

Mr. Couper. Deficiency in number of tankers? 

Mr. Gatov. Yes, sir. The American commercial tanker fleet must 
obviously be adjusted to commercial requirements. 

Mr. Couperr. You are talking about the number and capacity, I 
take it. 

Mr. Gatov. That is right. 

Mr. Couperr. How is the number and capacity going to be substan- 
tially improved by building one ship? 


Mr. Gartov. It won’t be improved except to the extent of the ship 
itself. But this vessel was conceived as a vessel which had certain 
commercially desirable features and with great emphasis on emer- 
gency military features. 

Mr. Coupert. Who conceived it? 

Mr. Garoy. It was developed by Captain Hicks and his staff in 
coordination with the Navy and ne perro operators of tank ships. 


Mr. Coupert. Have not we a lot o 

Mr. Gartov. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Couperr. Are not American shipyards now engaged in the 
construction of additional tankers for the oil companies ¢ 

Mr. Gatov. Yes, sir; they are. There is a modest tanker program. 

Mr. Counert. Is there a lack of shipbuilding experience in the con- 
struction of practical tankers ! 

Mr. Gatoy. Not of the average tanker; no, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. The oil companies that have tankers, as I understand 
it, are operating their businesses fairly profitably; are they not? 

Mr. Gatov. That is correct. 

Mr. Couperr. Is there any reason why the oil companies, then, 
should not pay for the construction of such a prototype? 

Mr. Garov. This is not a development need of the tanker companies. 
The tanker companies were brought in for consultation, but it is not 
their conception. 

Mr. Covupert. We would like to see the justification for the Govern- 
ment moving into an industry of this sort and spending $10 million 
to build what you call a prototype ship. Why? 


private tanker ships in operation? 
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Mr. Gatov. The commercial tanker ship operators are not going to 
build a vessel of this type. 

Mr. Coupert. Then why do you built it? 

Mr. Garov. To gain time in the event of an all-out emergency. 

Mr. Coupert. What good is one ship going to be in the event of an 
all-out emergency? You have hundreds ‘of tankers in operation today, 
and I take it this is not the kind of a ship that the oil companies are 
going to acquire. 

Mr. Garov. It is conceivable that they might, but I do not know. 

Mr. Covupert. Have you any indication that they would? 

Mr. Gatov. Just a vague indication. Iam not going to say this type 
of vessel would be eminently suited to commercial pursuits. 

Mr. Couperr. Then, when completed, what do you think you would 
do with it? 

Mr. Gatov. We would have one tanker; and we would have a back 
log of the skills in the procurement, design, development, construc 
tion, and operation of a new emergency type tanker. 

Mr. Covupert. You mean, if there were an emergency—in other 
words, if world war III should suddenly come upon us—you think 
all of the American shipyards would go to the business of construct 
ing this one type of tanker, or would they set about constructing 
every kind of tanker in every shipyard they possibly could to carry 
oil and petroleum products? 

Mr. Gatov. It would be my guess that if we went into a large-scale 
tanker construction program under emergency conditions, it is this 
type which would predominate, because she has a great number of 
features which are designed to make her a point-to-point tanker, or, if 
necessary, a fleet oiler. She has speed and other features which would 
make her admirably suited for a fleet oiler. 

Mr. Couprrr. What is the cost of building the ordinary tanker 
with the ordinary carrying capacity in contrast to this one? 

Mr. Gartov. I do not think it would be very much different from this. 

Capt. Hicks. A tanker of this capacity with lower speed, of around 
about 18 knots, can be built for between $6 million and $7 million 
now—purely a commercial tanker. 

Mr. Coupverr. And this proposed prototype you would build would 
be at a cost of $10 million—a fairly substantial differential in cost ? 

Mr. Garoy. Yes, sir. That is made up of special features. Of 
course, the principal item would be the speed and everything that 
follows with that. 


EXAMINATION OF STEAMSHIP ComPaANtes Parmp Suprsipies 
EFFECT OF WATERFRONT RACKETEERING 


Mr. Coupertr. Now, while we are on the subject of subsidies, Mr. 
Gatov, there has been some sort of investigation of the waterfront of 
New York which indicates that sometimes the shipping companies 
find ways and means of spending money in promoting various gentle- 
men who are described as racketeers. I assume there can be no doubt 
that some of the subsidy dollars that find their way into shipping- 
company treasuries must be included in the money used for these 
illegitimate operations. 
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Mr. Garov. That particular feature is under investigation by our 
igency at the very moment. I want to say, first of all, that the opera- 
tion of which you speak, which is stevedoring, is not a subsidized item. 

Mr. Coupert. Not as such. 

Mr. Garov. No, sir. What you are talking about is the possibility 
of items going into general expenses and administrative overhead 
of a subsidized line which should not be included. 

e Couprirr. The Government contributes to the subsidized op- 

ation of steamship companies and, therefore, of course, all expendi- 
tures of steamship companies, legitimate and illegitimate, come out 
of the common resources of the company, including subsidies, do they 
not? Therefore, you do recognize the responsibility of the Maritime 
(Commission or Board ¢ 

Mr. Garov. Yes, sir. There is a possibility. That is why I say 
we are examining that. I won’t deny there is a possibility. 

Mr. Couperr. Essentially, as long as you pay subsidies, you have 
some obligation to supervise the entire operations of a company; do 
you not? 

Mr. Garov. Within reason, we do, but we do not preempt the du- 
ties of the company. 


EXAMINATION OF FISCAL OPERATIONS 


Mr. Couprrt. To what degree do you examine at all the fiscal op- 
erations of a company which has a subsidy contract? 

Mr. Garov. Through an audit and final accounting and a running 
examination of their expenses. 

Mr. Couperr. Do you audit anything beyond the operations of 
the specific ships on specific routes ‘that are subsidized? You do not 
go beyond that; do you? 

Mr. Garov. You mean as to the other workings of the company ? 

Mr. Couperr. Yes. You do not audit the entire operation of the 
company ; do you ¢ 

Mr. Gavov. We audit their entire steamship operation. 

Mr. Coupert. Well, I suppose auditing a steamship company given 
an operating subsidy is one thing, but you do not audit the ope ration 
of a line with respect to its entire operations? 

Mr. Garov. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. If the board of directors decided to buy a ranch in 
Texas, would that be audited ? 

Mr. Garov. Yes, sir. Even something as remote as that is a pos- 
sibility. 

GIFTS TO SPONSORS OF SHIPS 


Mr. Couperr. Then how about gifts? Someone drew my attention 
to the fact that in a great many cases valuable gifts are given to spon- 
sors of ships when they come down the ways. Does the Maritime 
Commission audit that kind of expense ? 

Mr. Garov. The Maritime Adininii ration makes an allowance, 


which is customary, for the shipbuilder to include, as a gratuity, a gift 
to the sponsor. 

Mr. Covuperr. Is there a traditional or fixed maximum of the cost 
of such a gratuity ? 

Mr. Garov. I think we have one. 
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Captain Hicks. We always allow a shipbuilder $1,000 outside of 
the launching expense on each ship, which includes the luncheon, 
putting up the platform, putting " the radio speaker, and everything 
in connection with it—$1,000 per ship. 


Mr. Coupert. And I take it in auditing the portion of the construc- 
tion to which you contribute a subsidy, you audit all those expenses, 
and you would pretty well know whether or not the cost stayed within 
- proper allowance? 

Captain Hicks. One of the expenses of that, of course, is that we 
allow for the auditor as an expense. 


MEETING OF SPECIFICATIONS FOR MARINER SHIPS 


Mr. Bow. On the question of the Mariners, what has been the oper 
ating speed that you have developed with the Mariners‘ 

Mr. Gatov. The operating speed is about 20 knots. 

Mr. Bow. And does it meet the qualifications anticipated in the 
building of the ships? 

Mr. Gatov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. At the time they were authorized, it was testified before 
another subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee that they 
would run between $6 million and $7.5 million, You were not able to 
meet that; were you ? 

Mr. Garov. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Do you feel that a 20-knot vessel is now fast enough fo: 
the purpose for which the Mariners were built 

Mr. Gatoy. May I go off the record on that? 

Mr. Bow. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. I note the specifications for that ship were that it would 
be about 520 feet on the waterline, with a deadweight capacity of 
something better than 12,500 tons, a speed of 20 knots and with power 
for 21 or 22 knots under pressure, and that the ship on being modified 
to the utmost was highly adapted to the entire purpose. 

Have you met that with the Mariners? 

Mr. Garoy. Yes. That ship is eminently suited to be converted to 
pe ssenger car r Vv ing. 

Mr. Bow. That is subject to conversion to the entire purpose? 

Mr. Garov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Your statement was not quite as broad on the question of 
being adaptable to the entire purpose. I think you said it could not 
be adapted to regular commercial use. 

Mr. Garov. Yes,sir. Lamsorry. I thought you were talking about 
another military use rather than just hauling cargo. 

Mr. Bow. I see. 

Mr. Garov. Her fundamental design is a commercial design so that 
she is adaptable to commercial service. But her conception was not 
based on commercial need ; it was on military need. 


VIBRATION IN “INDEPENDENCE” AND “CONSTITUTION” 


Mr. Preston. I want to ask, Mr. Gatov, about these ships, the Jnde- 
pendence and the Constitution. When they were first constructed, a 
great deal of vibration apparently was found to exist in the vessels, to 
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such an extent that it caused very much discomfort to the passengers, 
and I understand the /ndependence has been drydocked and had a five- 
bladed propeller installed to eliminate that vibration. 
Mr. Garov. That is correct. 
Mr. Preston. And a plan is on foot to change the propellers of the 
Constitution to do likewise. Has that been accomplished ¢ 
Mr. Gatov. Do you know if those changes have been made on both 
S wo ° 
Captain Hicks. They have been changed on one of the ships, and 
ight now we are holding up $50,000 on ‘the contract to make a five- 
bladed propeller set of spares for the ships. 
= Preston. It has been accomplished on both vessels? 
Captain Hicks. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Preston. Now, who had to pay for making this conversion— 
he shipbuilding company or the Maritime Commission ? 
Captain Hicks. The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. It was an un- 
satisfactory item on delivery, and they paid the whole cost of making 
the change. 


DISPERSAL OF CONSTRUCTION OF “MARINER” SHIPS 


Mr. Preston. Now, a question was raised about the dispersion of 
the shipbuilding for the 35 ships. In your comments, you did not 
place very much emphasis on that. You mentioned briefly the im- 
portance of maintaining shipyards. I understood we were trying as 
a matter of maritime policy to maintain our shipyards in existence in 
case of an emergency; that we did not want to be holed up and have 
an emergency suddenly occur and not have shipbuilders immediately 


ready to go into the building of vessels. Was not that the main 
consideration ¢ 

Mr. Garov. Yes. It was a very important consideration. The 
yards at that time were in the doldrums, and they were desperately 
in need of new construction work, and this was a shot in the arm to 
some very important activities on all coasts. 

Mr. Preston. And while it might cost a little more to do this, at 
the same time we were preserving a very vital arm of our overall 
national defense potential ? 

Mr. Garov. Yes, sir. That is precisely the idea I tried to get over 
to Mr. Coudert, that it is not necessarily put on the straight dollars- 
and-cents basis but there are other considerations. 

Mr. Preston. I undertsood that. 

Mr. Gatov. And I might say the Maritime Administration plan to 
disperse construction was hailed in Congress. 

Mr. Preston. I know I made an effort to have some of this work 
done in my port of Savannah, but I was told by you people, “We cannot 
do that; we cannot go into an area where there are not really good 
facilities existing at the moment, because we must keep alive and 
strong an existing facility and have it in such a state of preservation 
where it can be activated or utilized primarily for the United States.’ 

Mr. Garov. That is right, sir. Because we did not through this 


yregrem create new shipyards; in each instance, it was an existing 
facility. 


Mr. Preston. That is what I am told. 
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Now, you spoke of having a tanker division. Do you have any 
tankers there in the laid-up fleet ¢ 

Mr. Gatrov. We have in our reserve fleet two tankers that are, for 
all practical purposes, unusable. 

Mr. Presron. You had a tanker-lease program, I believe, after the 
war, of leasing tankers to oil companies 

Mr. Garoy. No. They were not leased; they were sold. 

Mr. Presron. ‘They were all sold ? 

Mr. Gartov. Yes, sir. They were sold to foreigners and to Ameri- 
cans, and the residue, which is now an active residue, was turned over 
for operation by the Navy. 

Mr. McGuire. We turned over 57 large tankers to the Navy for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Garov. And they are still in operation / 

Mr. McGurre. They are still in operation. 

Mr. Presron. That is all 1 have for the time being. 


Suite ConstTRvucTION 
SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. CLevencer. We will insert page 24A of the justifications on 
ship construction in the record at this point. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation 1953__-_- 
Requirements for 1954 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1954_._.____._-___._._._.__._-__.._ 118, 500, 000 


The request is for $118,500,000 for the construction of four pas- 
senger-cargo ships and one prototype. We have covered that fairly 
well. Do you have anything else? 

Mr. Gartov. I have nothing to add. 

Do you have something to add, Captain Hicks, to our discussion on 
the new construction program ? 

Captain Hicks. Not now. 


LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Crievencer. The next item is “Liquidation of contract authori- 
zation for ship construction,” at page 30A of the justifications. 


Summary of Requirements 
Appropriation, 1953____ ---~- edd Tees are 
Applied to contract authorization 


Base for 1954 
Requirements for 1954 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1954 
The request is for $64 million for 1954. The 1953 fiscal year ap- 
propriation was $140 million. Will the $64 million liquidate all of 
the contract authority ? 
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Mr. Srencer. All but $15 million, which is shown on page 33. 
UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Preston. What is your unexpended balance as of now in this 
particular item ¢ 

Mr. Spencer. I would say hastily—and I can correct the figure 
later—we estimate we are going to spend $184 million during 1953. 
As of this date, we have probably spent $110 million, $115 million, 
or $120 million. The balance will be expended before ‘the end of the 

ear. 

(The following was submitted later :) 

There was $200,484,021 available for 1953. Of this we had planned to spend 
$184,977,982 in 1953 and carry forward $15,506,089 to 1954. As of January 31, 
1958, $103,361,022 of the $200,484,021 was expended. 

Mr. Preston. Before June 30th ? 

Mr. Spencer. Right. I checked the other day to make sure whether 
$64 million was the proper sum. I found that it was off something 
like $100,000 or $200,000 more or less, but finally concluded that the 
figure of $64 million is sound. 


PROGRESS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Cievencer. I would like to ask if you are moving as rapidly as 
you were at the time this compilation was made. Are - you presently 
moving as fast as you were at the time you made this request; are you 
pressing the construction as rapidly? 

Mr. Gatov. Yes, sir. I might say, however, we have run across a 
very serious difficulty in respect to delays because of the nonavail- 
ability of hatch covers. The openings in these ships are covered with 
patented quick-opening covers, and we have had considerable diffi- 
culty in respect to meeting completion dates because of the breakdown 
on the part of the builders’ subcontractors who were to supply those 
quick-opening specialized hatch covers. If it were not for that—and 
that is a serious problem which is being looked into rather carefully, 
and I think they have it pretty well in hand now—the program would 
be on schedule. 

Would that be your guess, if it were not for the hatch covers, that 
it would be practically on schedule? 

Captain Hicks. The program has some slippage due to the lack of 
available steel. These ships were built under the same priority as beer 
cans and things of that sort, so that we had no priority in the market 
on getting material to build ships. Asa consequence, at one time, in the 
sarly stages, we were forced to suspend construction on 11 ships for 
3months. That is an additional delaying factor. 

Mr. CLevencer. Would it be likely that you will need all of this 
$64 million in this fiscal period? 

Mr. Gatov. Based on our anticipated needs, I would say “Yes.” 
I think the hatch-cover delay is going to be out of the way, and most 
of the other work is rolling along fine; a great amount of the work 
is rolling along fine. 

Mr. Coupert. These are all Mariner ships; are they not ? 

Mr. Gatov. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Preston. Do you have a penalty clause in the contract for the 
production of those hatch covers? 

Mr. Gatoy. No, sir; not on the hatch covers, because the hatch-cover 
arrangement was a subcontract with the builder. We are not involved 
in the contractual relationship between the yard and the subcontractor, 
but we do have a penalty clause for delays in delivery of the ship from 
the builder himself, which is $1,000 a day but which, obviously, we 
would not impose if there was justification for the delay. If there was 
a reasonable explanation for the delay, we would be very careful not 
to impose a hardship because of something over which they had no 
control. But that is something that is determined after the ships are 
delivered. 

Mr. Preston. Apparently they selected an incompetent subcon- 
tractor: else the hatch covers would have been delivered. 

Mr. Gatov. There was some question as to the competence of the 
manufacturer of the hatch covers, in addition to which he suffered 
a very serious fire in Panama City, Fla., which practically wiped out 
his factory. 

Mr. Preston. That is another thing. 

Mr. Garov. That is right. So we are reserving any judgment as 
to whether there is delay which is subject to penalty until we know 
all of the facts. 


OrprRATING DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


Mr. Cievencer. The committee will come to order. We will take 
up the item “Operating differential subsidy,” appearing on page 443 
of the committee print and on page 33A of the justifications, which 
page we will insert in the record. 

(The document follows: ) 


Summary of requirements 


NN MI ances caeesiedidesnicespiaaaevs aveasaciocincotebigtagenentor etgibetega astisescoeogiak $20, 000, 000 
Liquidation of prior years’ ‘obligations \ hidiubed ephettt hretnak ttatictinketemlteonel —20, 000, 000 
te TN Rien sia demande dlaee—bing aden simple 0 
Requirements for 1954 (liquidation of prior years’ obligations..." 000, 000 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1954--_._-_._-_-___-_-___--__ 25, 000, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Cievencer. Will you describe the operating differential sub- 
sidy, please, and make a general statement on it. 

Mr. Gatoy. Yes, sir. Gentlemen, we have under contract 15 sub- 
sidized lines covering essential trade routes throughout the world; 
and the purpose of the operating differential subsidy, as I mentioned 
this morning, is to put the American operator on an operational parity 
with his foreign competition. 

There are 5 subsidizable items; wages, maintenance and repairs, 
subsistence, stores and supplies and insurance. 

The Federal Maritime Dad and the Maritime Administration 
staff collects operational data of the foreign-flag ships throughout 
the world. They make a determination as to the principal competitors 
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of the various lines; and based on our knowledge of the costs of these 
various items to the foreign operator and the costs to the American 
operator, the operating differential subsidy is established. It is an 
equi alizing payment. 

The increase, of course, is an increase only in the sense that we are 
in a position now to make payments on a current basis rather than 
as in the past, when we have done so piecemeal, suffering a time lag 
of accounting and checking and the establishment of rates. 

Mr. Clark, I think, is prepared to give you the details on that. 

Mr. Ciark. The money which we are asking for in the 1954 fiscal 
year is for the most part to pay our debts. Whatever the policies of 
the future with regard to the extent to which subsidy is to = paid or 
the method by which it is to be paid is not so much reflected here in 
these figures. This is paying of obligations assumed in the past, but 
which we have not been able to liquidate or to pay. These are moneys 
owed to the steamship lines. 

To amplify that, for the benefit of the committee, I think it might 
be helpful to say that when the new Administration came into being 
in 1950 there was not one single permanent rate. On January 1 of 
1947, when the subsidy to these lines resumed—because in wartimes 
you do not pay subsidy; the Government operates the ships for Gov- 
ernment accounts—our predecessors indicated to the subsidized lines, 
that even in the absence of firm contracts, final contracts, they should 
proceed. There were letters of agreement exchanged which said, in 
effect: Go ahead and act as if you are subsidized operators. We will 
as soon as possible after the war firm up the contracts and then we 
will give you the permanent yearly rates against which subsidy is to 
be paid. 

It fell to the responsibility of the new Administration to firm up the 
bulk of those contracts, which has been done. 

Mr. Coupert. What do you mean by “the new Administration’ 

Mr. Cuark. The pres sent Maritime Administration is the result of 
the Hoover reorganization plan which reorganized the old Maritime 
Commission. 

Mr. Coupert. That is what I assumed you meant. 

Mr. Crark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. Does that mean that the contracts, the rates of which 
you are firming up, are just now in the process of being firmed up? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. sir, 

Mr. Couprert. Those are the contracts which date back to 1947? 

Mr. CuarK. 1947. 

Now, Congressman Coudert, it does not mean that the operators 
have not been paid some moneys right along, because the law pro- 
vides that we may pay up to 75 percent of the subsidy accrued based 
upon tentative rate arrangements. That is the provision of the law. 
So that while we have been paying money on the so-called tentative 
rates there were no permanent rates. 

When you get the permanent rates, then you complete your audits 
and finish up to the 100 percent per year on total moneys due under 
the contract. 


9 
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REAson FoR DeLAy IN EstTasuisniInGc PerMANENT Raters 


May I add that the reason we did not have these rates is because 
there was a dearth of foreign cost information and a dearth of domes- 
tic cost information in the old Commission in 1950, when the Hoover 
reorganization plan brought the new Maritime Administration into 
effect. 

The first job we had to do was to collect sufficient data on all 5 of 
the subsidizable items which the Chairman has ape and it 
works something in this fashion. We take those 5 subsidizable items 
and determine what the cost is to operate a ship of a given type under 
the American flag. Then we price the operation of that ship as if 
it were operated under a foreign flag, let us say, representing the 
substantial competitor who is on a given route for each company. 

That was estimated at a 7-year backlog when we took over. What 
we have done is to reemphasize this work. We have revised the pro- 
cedures and instituted new procedures and developed a cost-indexing 
committee. That is not a maritime committee, but it is composed of 
the top economists and statisticians who have done a cost-indexing 
job, so that once we get our basic data, both foreign and domestic, 
and could apply the cost-indexing principle, then we are able to 
begin to liquidate fast. 

lam happy to say to the committee that our plan now is for liquidat- 
ing all of the permanent rates and having them ready for approval by 
June 30 of this year, with the exception of insurance for 1 or 2 years, 
which is a small item, and possibly one or two maintenance and repair 
rates, which is by far the lesser of the workload. 

So that we are approaching very, very close to a current position 
with regard to these rates. I think we will pretty much liquidate 
that aoe in a 3-year period rather than what was estimated to 
be 7 years. It is a tremendously difficult job to collect this foreign 
cost tii tion, and it is also somewhat difficult on the domestic side. 

Now, as we near the end of this thing and get our permanent yearly 
rates set up, the rate by which you pay off the debts owed to the 
operators begins to accelerate. 

We were criticized by the Bureau of the Budget in 1951 because 
we carried over some 540 million we had and could not pay it out. 
We could not pay it out beeause we had only been there 1 year, we 
did not have our costs, we did not have all of these rates. and we 
had to let funds carry over. 

The next year we carried over something of the same figure. They 
said: 

What is the use of our giving you this money year after year when you do 
not have your rates where you can finally pay out this money? 

Now we have arrived at the point where we can pay out. We are 
arriving at a position whe re we hope to be current shortly. 

I might call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to page 46 of the justi- 
fication in this regard. It takes it up year by year since the resump- 
tion period, which was in 1947, on January 1." It carries it through 
1950. If you go to the middle of the p age you W ill see the total subsidy 
accrual that results from the sactiatica of the rates against the 
domestic costs. 
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Then you see the subsidy withheld. I do not want to get into detail 
here, because I assume the committee understands and perh: ips knows 
very tae how this thing works. 

Mr. Covperr. I think it might be appropriate, since this budget 
comes before this committee for the first time, if you would spell out 
how it works. 

Mr. Cirark. Thank you. 

Mr. Couperr. At some point in your testimony. 

Mr. Crark. I shall be happy to. I can cover it very shortly, I hope, 
and make it as ¢ le ar as possible. 


BASIS FOR OPERATING SUBSIDIES 


The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 provides that the subsidized 
operator who has a contract with us is entitled to 10 percent earnings 
on his capital necessarily employed in the shipping business. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Crark. What we are saying is that he may get up to 10 percent 
on his capital necessarily employed if he earns it. If he does not earn 
it then he does not get it. He does not even get 1 percent if he does 
not earn it. 

Anything that is earned over and above the 10 percent, then the 
Government comes in and recaptures on a 50-50 basis. In other words, 
on earnings above 10 percent we recapture half of them up to the 
amount of subsidy paid out. 

Mr. Couverr. When was that arrangement inaugurated ? 

Mr. Criark. That, I think, sir, was a part of the original act, and I 
do not think it has ever been amended. From the beginning it has 
always been true. 

Now, if earnings are sufficient so that that 50 percent recapture 
above 10 percent equals the subsidy that we have paid to him—because 
we do not pay all of his costs; it 1s only a percentage, and that is the 
percentage above what the foreign competitor can run the same ships 
for—then we say the operator is in the 100 percent recapture position 
and the Government for that year has got all its money back. Some 
lines are in the 100 percent recapture position; some are half way in 
it; and some are not there at all, but some have not gotten over their 
10 percent on their capital necessarily employed. 


TOTAL OF ACCRUED SUBSIDY OWED TO OPERATORS 


Now as to the subsidy withheld, reverting back to page 46 of the 
justifications if I may, you will note the column entitled “Subsidy 
withheld.” In other words, the accrued subsidy is in one column, 
$374 million; and in withholding we have estimated recapture $126 
million, which means that we will pay a net of $247 million plus. 

Now as to subsidy paid, the next column shows that as of June 30, 
1952, we had paid a total of $61,240,000, which left a net of $186 
million yet due to be paid. 

I might say to you that since that date, June 30, 1952, we have 
greatly accelerated this thing, and I think this year, Mr. Spe neer, we 
are going to pay up what? 

Mr. Spencer. About $63 million. 
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Mr. Crarkx. About $63 million by June 30 of this year will have been 
paid in addition to the $61 million already paid, which indicates that 
in one recent year we have paid as much as we have paid in all the pre- 
ceding years on the debt that is owed. 

Mr. Couperr. Is the entire amount of that accrual, $186 million, 
presently due and collectible? You speak of the accrual. Is there 
any condition to the accrual? Is the steamship company in each case 
in a position to demand immediate payment ? 

Mr. Ciark. The the ory is that at the end of each year when the sub- 
sidy that is payable to the company is due, we would like to have the 
Maritime on a good current business basis. The act provides that 
this Government agency is required to act as prudent businessmen, and 
indicates it is our duty and our obligation to get the Maritime in a 
position where it is operating like a business organization. A busi- 
ness organization hkes to pay its debts. We would like to get the 
Maritime current with regard to its past obligations. 

Mr. Couperr. Your final column is “Subsidy payments to be made.” 
That is on page 46. 

Mr. CuarK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couperr. Is that new accruals for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes. 

Mr. Couprert. Is that new accruals or cash payments you are going 
to make in the fiscal year, against old accruals ¢ 

Mr. CuarK. You mean 1954? 

Mr. Couperr. Yes. 

Mr. Crark. In 1954 we estimate that the accrual will be $79 million, 
as you read across there. The subsidy withheld is $29 million, which 
will be w ee l above the 10 percent recapture. 

Mr. Couperr. Yes. 

Mr. Crark. “And $50 million will be payable. That is the same 
figure you see in the extreme right column. 


REASON FOR INCREASE IN SUBSIDIES DUE IN 1954 


Mr. Couprerr. Why is there an increase in 1954 of $6 million over 
1953 ¢ 

Mr. Cirarn. Mr. Coudert, you have raised one of the most pertinent 
and difficult questions with which we have to deal. If I may take a 
little time I would like to explain why. 

Mr. Coupert. I would like very much to know why. 

Mr. Crark. The last column has a progressive feature when you 
read from the top to the bottom. You can see we started out in 1947 
with $197,000, and now we are nearty $50 million. 

I will conclude ao I have explained my own view of where we 
are going. I think that might be considered helpful. There are very 
distinct reasons for this, as IT know you will assume. 

In 1947 there were 3 operators who did not have contracts; there 
were, in addition to those who did not have contracts, 6 of the oper- 
ators who waived everything but wages. We have mentioned that 
there are wages, subsistence, stores and supplies, maintenance and 
repair, and insurance. They waived everything but wages. They did 
it for two reasons. One was the intricacy of coming up with the 
differential; but I think more particularly it was that they felt at 
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that time that the actual differential for those items between the 
foreign and domestic cost was so small as not to warrant a claim. 
Therefore only wages were listed as required for 6; 3 had no contracts, 
so there is 9 out of your 12. 

Three of the companies required only 2 items, those were wages 
and subsistence, and only 1 operator required all 5 items. 

That is the answer tothe small amount of subsidy paid or payable for 
1947. 

Now, in 1948, 2 required wages only, 7 required wages and sub 
sistence only: during that year 3 operators—2 of the largest ones 
required all the items: now we are moving into the picture where all 
the subsidized operators are requiring all 5 of the items. You see, 
they may waive these items if they do not make a claim for them, but 
if they do claim them under the law, then we have to compute them 
out. 

Mr. Covuperr. That suggests, in effect, then, that the subsidy was 
keeping pace with inflated costs at home. 

Mr. Crark. That is correct. 

Mr. Covpert. So that for all practical purposes it was contributing 
to the inflated cost of the steamship companies. 

Mr. Crark. That is correct, sir. 

Now, we move suddenly on the chart into the higher brackets. If 
vou will note, around 1950 we begin to jump in costs. You will recall 
in 1951 there occurred in this country—I think it mainly came about 
in March as a result of the Wage Stabilization Board’s increases—10 
percent wage increases upon appeal, and then they could go beyond 
thi it on a snowing before the Wage Board. There was in this country 

1 larce number of sizable wage increases, and that hit the shipping 
induslry quite broadly. In addition to that, when the controls went 
off after the war there was a rather steady increase in the prices of 
such things as stores, supplies, equipment, maintenance items, repairs, 
and whatnot. So that you have reflected here not only the increased 
numbers of companies and the increased numbers of companies want 
ing all 5 items of the rates, but in addition to that increased costs for 
all of the facets going into the 5 items. 

There is some tendency or some trend which we are now analyzing 
which may lead us to believe that after 1954 this spread between the 
foreign cost and the domestic cost on some of these items may be re 
ceding backward because of the fact that the foreign costs are now 
beginning to come up. The foreign costs were standing still. Now 
they are beginning to change some. 

It is very dangerous for those of us in the executive department to 
make unconditioned remarks projec ting that far in the future. We 
can only give it as an opinion. But there is considerable evidence 
pointing to the fact that this differential may be diminishing so that 
our costs will be somewhat less. 

It is true that our projection at the moment shows 1954 as the peak 
year for the differential. 

Now I am going to do this in my head very quickly, but were we 
to start with 1937 and take out the war years and come all the way 
down through 1954, I think you will find that the total average per 
year would be around $17 million or $18 million. I do not want to be 
held to that. Tam doing it very quickly in my mind. I think if you 
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make that division for the total cost here, the $186 million, you see 
that would mean from 1947 there are 7 years after the war and 5 years 
before the war, or a total of 12 years, because in 1942-46 there was no 
subsidy ; you come down to a relatively low figure if you spread it out. 
That is no consolation; not a bit. You cannot diminish the cost of 
this thing by trying to spread it over years to which it does not apply; 
but that question has been raised, and I simply make mention of it in 
passing. 

The facts are that we are faced with a need for more funds at the 
moment. We hope it will diminish. This is a debt, Mr. Chairman. 

I have said this to my superiors. We have said this to our people 
in Commerce. We are not those—at least I am not and I know my 
Chairman is not—who like to spend money prolifically. We do not 
take off our hats and shout to the housetops because we are spending a 
lot of money. 

But I say this in conclusion : We ought to be proud, I think—and that 
is going to be appreciated in years to come—that we have now arrived 
at a point where rates can be firmed up and where we can actually 
liquidate a debt that has been hanging over our heads for a number 
of years. This was a terrific bac klog toclean up. That is the best way 
I know to explain this. 

Mr. Couperr. You have 15 subsidized operators? 

Mr. Cuark. We have 15 now, sir. There have been 2 added over the 
past year, 

Mr. Covuperr. How many of them are in the 100 percent recapture 
class, so that they are not costing us anything ? 

Mr. Cuarx. It is difficult to give that. 

Mr. Garoy. I would like to interrupt just a moment, Mr. Coudert. 
An analysis cannot be made on 1 year’s operation. That is to say, an 
operator may be in a recapture period this year. What happens in a 
particular operator’s operation during 1 current year is indicative only 
of what happened that year. It is very possible, due to the fluctuations 
in the shipping business, that in the following year he may not be in a 
recapture period and could conceivably be in a loss period. Therefore, 
there is a leveling off over a 10-year period. An analysis of recapture 
in any 1 particular year is not, in my opinion, a true evaluation of the 
condition of the shipping business. 

Mr. Crark. That is very true. 


PAYMENTS IN SUBSIDIES DURING 1954 


Mr. Coupert. How much are you actually going to pay out in 1954 
in subsidies? Is that $50 million or the $25 million? 

Mr. Crark. $45 million; the $25 million which we have asked for 
and the $20 million which we had anticipated at the time of this budget 
we were going to carry over. 


EVALUATION OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COSTS 


Mr. Covpert. How frequently do you make an evaluation of the 
difference between domestic and foreign costs? You speak of firming 
up these contracts. It took you 5 or 6 years, apparently, to reach con- 
clusions as to what the sound foundation was. I think in theory you 
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should be modifying the rates every time the differential between the 
domestic and foreign costs is modified. 

Mr. Ciark. Yes, sir. I would be glad to explain that. 

First of all, may I amend one statement. It has not taken us that 
long to firm up the contracts. It has taken the Maritime that long. 
It has only taken the new Maritime Administration a few months 
after we came into being. 

While your general statement is true, I want to say that the new 
Board came in in 1950 and got to work on that. Very shortly those 
contracts were firmed up. 


PROVISION IN CONTRACTS FOR REVISION OF RATES 


Mr. Couprert. What does your contract provide with respect to re- 
vision of rates from time to time? 

Mr. Ciarx. The law provides that either the contractor—by that 
I mean the steamship company—or the Government, either one, may 
request or has the right to require, rather, a recomputation every year, 
but no less than once a year. 

Mr. Couprrr. You mean no more often ? 

Mr. Cuark. No more often than once a year. 

Beginning with 1949 all of the lines asked for recomputation for 
1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954. The reason is quite evident if 
you will look at this column, because it was apparent to them that they 
were in a progressively greater state of disadvantage as those years 
went forward. So they did request it and under the law we must 
recompute. 

Mr. Couperr. Did all of your lines for fiscal year 1953 require pay- 
ment on all five items? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Couprertr. So that the difference between the $73 million and the 
$79 million must represent a reappraisal by you as to the amount they 
are entitled to with respect to the five items ¢ 

Mr. Ciark. There are two new companies in that year, Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Couprert. What are the two new companies ¢ 

Mr. Crark. The Pacific Transport Co. and the Pacific Far East Co. 

Mr. Garov. There are three since the war. One of them is Pacific 
Argentine, Brazil. 

Mr. Crark. He is referring to this last year. 

Mr. Garov. Lam sorry. That is two companies. 


EFFECT OF DEVALUATION OF CURRENCIES ON SUBSIDY COSTS 


Mr. Coudert, may I at this point make a statement which I think 
will be helpful to the committee with respect to the spwead of the 
differential ? 

A very important factor which increased the cost was the element 
of devaluation which took place in 1949. 

Mr. Couperr. Devaluation ? 

Mr. Gatov. Devaluation of foreign currencies. If you will notice, 
as an index and as a pretty good index is the number of voyages made 
in the second column. Between 1949 and 1950 there were 1, 128 voy- 
ages as against 1,250. 
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In addition to all of the other elements that have been mentioned as 
to the waiving of certain subsidy items, the devaluation of the British 
pound and all the other moneys tied to the sterling bloc created as 
much as a 3314 percent spread. Now, that obvious ly is also reflected 
in here, and it is a very large item. I just wanted to include that. 

Mr. Crark. That is a very good point. 

Mr. Garov. I did not know whether you were coming to it or not, 
but that was a very a int factor. 


Mr. CLARK. Yes, Sl 


SUBSIDY PAYMENTS FOR STEAMSHIP “UNITED S11 \'TES” 


Mr. Couperr. Does the $45 million which you contemplate paying 
out in cash on the subsidy contracts in 1954 include anything for the 
operating of the steam hip United States of the Uni ited States Lines? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes. It includes operating differential subsidy pay- 
ments for that vessel the same as it does for any other vessel operated 
under a subsidy contract. 


SUBSIDY PAYMENTS WITHHELD FROM UNITED STATES LINES 
BY COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Mr. Couprrr. Let me ask you another question at this point. I 
understood that the ¢ ‘omptrolle r General had directed the withholding 
of $10 million from subsidy payments. How has that been oper rated ¢ 

Mr. Crark. All right. The Comptroller General has directed that 
$10 million in vouchers be certified and forwarded to the General Ac- 
counting Office rather than to be paid to the United States Lines, Inc. 
For the most part this $10 million will be paid out of 1953 moneys. 
Some of it may be paid out of 1954 moneys, and this depends on the 
ceiling which the Comptroller General estab lishes as the limit of 
money which he desires vouchers filed with him. 

Mr. Couperr. Does that mean that you have now the $10 million 
that the United States Lines is claiming so that in the event that they 
are successful in their claim you will not have to come to this com- 
mittee and ask for additional appropriations to make good the claim ? 

Mr. Crark. For all vouchers sent to the Comptroller General pur- 
suant to his orders a like amount in our 1953 budget is set aside so that 
it could not be used for any other purpose, but would be used to liqui- 
date the vouchers now in the possession of the Comptroller General 
I assume. 

Mr. Couprerr. Your answer, then. is “Yes”? 

Mr. Ciark. Should the company win its suit. Therefore, I answer 
you “Yes.” 

Mr. Covprrr. All right. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Coudert, may I interrupt / 

Mr. Coupert. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. I notice the Budget Officer seems to have some question 
about that. 

Mr. Spencer. That is what I tried to straighten out before. 

Mr. Crark. You go right ahead and disagree with me, if you think 
I am off base. 
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Mr. Bow. I would like to get this record straight. Since the Budget 
Officer is concerned, I would like to get. his views. 

Mr. Srencer. I would like to give you the story. It has been a 
complex thing, with the GAO and the Bureau of the Budget, and 
transferring vouchers. It is a little difficult to understand. 

I take it that the question is: Do we need $10 million more than the 
amount we have in our appropriation for 1954? The answer to that 
is “Yes,” for the simple reason that we did not plan on paying the 
United States Lines $10 mllion out of our 1953 money, nor had we 
budgeted for it in this $25 million for 1954. So the fact that the 
Comptroller General said, “Send over vouchers ; do not pay the United 
States Lines, but send over $10 million of vouchers” and the fact that 
we had to do it, insofar as the effect on our funds is concerned, i 
that it is charged against our funds, so we pay out $10 million that 
we never had provided for in our funds. 

Mr. Crark. May I ask a question? Is it not exactly the same effect, 
financewise, as if we had paid the United States Lines those vouchers ? 

Mr. Srencer. It is the same thing, but here is the difference: We 
use the $10 million for the United States Lines, and we needed it for 
other people. That is why this $20 million carryover you see in the 
budget will all have been dissipated. 

Mr. Coupert. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that these gentlemen get 
together at their leisure and straighten this out for the record. 

Mr. Bow. I think your question is very important. Are they going 
to come back for $10 million? That ought to be cleared up. 

Mr. Spencer. The answer to that is “Yes.’ 

Mr. Ciark. I would like to simplify it, Mr. Chairman, by offering at 
this point in the record a full statement which would clarify this whole 
issue for the committee. 

Mr. CLevenGceR. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. I hope you give us something more than a statement, be- 
cause that has difficulties. I would like to have some direct testimony, 
from whoever is responsible here, as to whether you are going to come 
back for the $10 million if the United States Lines is successful. 

Mr. Garov. We can provide that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Statement submitted for the purpose of clarifying for the record the testimony 
pe rtaining to (@) the $25 million requested in our 1954 estimate of appropriation 
“Operating differential subsidy” which is under donsideration by this committee, 
(b) the effect of compliance with the directive from the Comptroller General 
to forward to the General Accounting Office vouchers (for funds due and payable 
to the United States Lines Co.) as they are audited and certified up to the sum 
of $10 million, to offset, in part, a claim against that company for its indebtedness 
to the Government, arising from the sale of the steamship United States under 
a contract held to be voidable on the part of the Government—a demand which 
was unanticipated when our 1954 estimate of $25 million was prepared, (c) 
whether we will not have to come before your committee for an additional appro- 
priation, and (d) other matters related to the mechanics and procedures involved 
in computing our subsidy liability, fund requirements, ete. 

For the purpose of clarification there are repeated some (1) a list of most of 
the questions asked by Messrs. Coudert and Bow of the committee, (2) a fairly 
complete explanation of the issues involved, and (8) policies and procedures, ete. 
Questions (March 11) 


1. Is the entire amount of the accrual, $186 million, presently due and col- 
lectible? 


2. Is there any condition to the accrual? 
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3. Is the steamship company in each case in a position to demand immediate 
payment? 

4. With reference to the final “Subsidy payments to be made” on page 46 of the 
justifications, (a) is that new accruals for the next fiscal year? (0) is that new 
accruals or cash payments you are going to make in the fiscal year against old 
accruals? 

5. Why is there an increase in 1954 of $6 million over 1953? (It is assumed 
reference is made to the seventy-three-million-odd dollars in 1953 and the seventy- 
nine-million-odd dollars in 1954 in the “Subsidy accrual” column on the table 
“Summary of subsidy payxble and prior year expenditures,” page 46 of the 
justifications. ) 

6. How much are you actually going to pay out in 1954 in subsidies? Is that 
$50 million or $25 million? 

(It is assumed that the $50 million refers to the figure of $50,474,000 for the 
year 1954 in the column “Subsidy payments to be made” in the table on p. 46.) 

7. Does the $45 million which you contemplate paying in cash in 1954 on subsidy 
contracts include anything for the operation of the steamship United States of 
the United States Lines? 

8. Concerning the directives from the Comptroller General regarding the 
withholding of $10 million from subsidy payments, how is that operated? 

9. Concerning the $10 million vouchers to be certified and forwarded to the 
Comptroller General, rather than to be paid to the United States Lines, some of 
which may be paid from your 1953 or 1954 moneys, does that mean that you now 
have the $10 million that the United States Lines is claiming, so that in the 
event they are successful in their claim you will not have to come to this com- 
mittee and ask for additional appropriations to make good the claim? 

10. Whether or not you are coming back for $10 million is an important ques- 
tion ; one that ought to be cleared up. 


” 


Questions (March 12) 


11. Mr. Bow queries whether you gentlemen can now enlighten us on the matter 
of the $10 million payment withheld from the United States Lines on account of 
the construction of the steamship United States. Have you had an opportunity 
to consider that since yesterday? 

12. If the United States Lines’ claim is sustained, would we be compelled to 
appropriate an additional $10 million to make available a total of $45 million 
which you estimate you will need for the payment of operating-differential 
subsidies in 1954? 


Explanation 


1. We shall use the figure $10 million when referring to approximately $8.7 
million of vouchers already forwarded to the Comptroller General and the $1.3 
million yet to be forwarded. 

2. It should be understood that (a) insofar as the Maritime Administration is 
concerned, the vouchers forwarded to the Comptroller General for settlement has 
the same effect on our funds as though a check had been sent to the United States 
Lines Co., and (0) insofar as the United States Lines Co. is concerned, the fact 
that it is notified that a voucher for subsidies payable from the Maritime Admin- 
istration has been settled (paid) and the amount has been applied (collected) 
as an offset against a General Accounting Office indebtedness to the United States 
Government on the price due from the sale of the steamship United States, 
discharges the Maritime Administration from obligation to make further pay- 
ment for that voucher. 

3. In preparing our estimate of funds to be appropriated for any budget year 
we include only such amounts as we anticipate will not only be due and payable 
but will be required on the basis of the vouchers we expect will be submitted by 
the operators and be audited, certified, and processed for payment before the 
end of the budget year. Where there is any reason to believe that some vouchers 
will not get under the wire, the estimated amounts of such vouchers would be 
excluded from our estimate. Where it is definitely known that a certain amount 
is to be withheld, such as the $10 million in the case of the United States Lines, 
then, apart from any other consideration, that amount would be excluded from 
the estimate. 

4. There is in existence a letter of agreement dated June 30, 1952, between the 
Maritime Administration and the United States Lines Co. (see copy attached) to 
withhold $10 milion in subsidy payments, pending the completion of the At- 
torney General's consideration and determination of what legal action if any 
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should be taken by the Government. In preparing our 1954 estimates now before 
you the $10 million was omitted from our estimate for the reason that it was a 
payment we did not expect to make prior to June 30, 1954. However, if the 
matter was resolved during fiscal 1954, our understanding with the Bureau of the 
Budget was that additional funds for payment could be forthcoming as a 
supplemental appropriation. 


(At this point there is included the table “Summary of subsidy 
payable and prior year expenditures” found on p. 46 of the justifica- 
tions :) 





Sur mary « subsid payable and Pp ) /é expen lit es 
} th 
Nun Nun A ve on} g obits 
her of er < « nav 
Fiscal year v st } s Bs . 
ECS oy — . cri il ibl J > t 
ile 
For operat lit per 
ating-differential subsidy 
contracts Th Pct Th i 1 Th Tho 
1947 159 | 11,910 | $7,012 Q $2 1. 664 ¢ S518 $19 
1948 860 5&, ORS 44, 424 1 14, S41 t Ss 8 4,944 SO 
1949 1,128 | 76,191 | 87, 25 41.29 | 36.030 | 13.869 | 22,161 | 13.4 & 7 
1950 1,250 | 82,221 |111, 697 44.19 | 49,361 | 11,18 8,174 | 16, 58 21, 587 
1951 1.27 83, 894 1124, 474 44.90 | 55,888 | 14, 26 41,602 | 16,4 25, 19 
1952 1,327 | 86,316 (139, 866 44.66 | 62.469 | 23.318 | 39.151 9 37 20 776 
1953 1, 504 92, 23 163, 904 45.01 73, 769 | 27, 242 46, 527 ( 46, 527 
1954 1, 639 | 96,509 |174,690 | 45.54 | 79,546 | 29,072 | 50,474 0 50,474 
Subtotal 9, 140 |587, 364 |853, 320 43.86 (374. 283 (126. 946 [247.337 | 61,240 | 186, 097 
New or additional serv 
by operators holdi i 
tract July 152 
based 1 ver ‘ f sut 
sidy payabl for 
year 195 $30,900 per 
voyag 
1953 20 618 
1954 100 } O90 
Subtotal ‘ 120 3, 708 
New operators—those not 
holding contracts as of 
July 1, 1952, based on 
average of $30,900 per 
voyage 
1953 19 587 
1954 68 2, 101 
Subtotal 87 2. 688 
TE ediiboinan 9, 347 192, 493 


This table shows separately for each of the years 1947 through 1954 the 
domestic cost, subsidy accrual based on domestic cost, subsidy withheld (re- 
capture of profits), subsidy payable (liability), amounts paid through June 
30, 1952, and in the last column subsidy payments to be made subsequent to 
June 30, 1952, $192,493,000. 
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The data showing the years in which the $192,493,000 will be paid appears on 
the table “Summary of subsidy expenditures and fund requirements, fiscal years 


eso al As EP: 


1947-4” (p. 44 of the justifications) which follows 
. eath er nad nd requirements, fisca ears 1947 54 
| | 
| Estimated pay- 
Est ted | Estimated pay ments to be 
luring ents during | made subse- 
1953 | f | year 1954 | quent to fiseal 
ear 1954 
1947 e19 W ; ) 0 0 
1 mo OW) ’ wn $498, 000 ay 
& 756.000 000 00, OOO $2 216, 000 
my «My 6. 317. 000 6, SS1, 000 &. 689, 000 
I , 1. OM 6. 390. 00K 6 ww 12. 641.000 
x ww) ; j “ 872, 000 13, 661, GOO 
{ 5 Wy 4 “) ) ”) 23. 326, 000 
618, 000 ) 0 618, 000 
) ’ ’ { 3, 090, 000 
1 4 1 474.000 0 | 5 i) fH, 769, 00D 
‘ & Wy ) 0 87, OOO 
) 2, 101, 000 
000 193, 69 0 
I \ y I ND R PUIREMEN 
43, 795, 157 
20, 000, 000 
63, 795, 157 
} 44, 000, OOD 
20, 795, 157 
} ! f 45, 795, 157 
| ! wt 25, 000, 000 


mounts in the last column of the table on page 46 


(subsi ‘ntical with those in the first column of the table on 
ge 44 ted that the last three money columns in the table 
n page ited expenditures for the tiscal years 19538, 1954, and 





The lower half of the table on page 44 shows how the 
1954 estimate of appropriation of $25 million was computed 

The $10 million withheld from the United States Lines Co. is included in the 
total $103,698,000 in the column headed “Estimated payments to be made subse- 
quent to fiscal year 1954,” and therefore is not included in the estimated appro- 
priation requirements of $25 million for fiscal 1954. 

Compliance with the action of the Comptroller General created a shortage of 
$10 million in the $20,795,157 (estimated cash balance of June 30, 1953) which 
ve expected would be carried forward to 1954. The reduction of the $20,795,157 
to $10,795,157, plus the $25 million appropriation estimate for 1954, would not 
provide sufficient funds to make payments of $45,795,157 in 1954. To make pay- 
ments of that amount we would require an appropriation of $35 million in 1954 
and therefore if your committee approved the estimate of $25 million we would 
have to come before your committee for an additional appropriation of $10 
million 


‘ 
.é 
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Further details pertaining to the table on page 46 of the justifications 


The domestic costs for the years 1947 through 1951 are those submitted by the 
operators. While these will not change they may be subject to disallowances 
recommended by our auditors at the time vouchers submitted by the operators 
for payment of subsidies are being audited and certified for payment. The do- 
mestic Costs for the vears 1952 through 1954 are Maritime Administration esti 
mates. They are based on the domestic costs submitted by the operators for the 
vear 1951 (the most recent data available). The increases in the number of 
voyages and number of voyage days for the vears 1952 through 1954 over those 
for 1951 likewise account for the increases in the domestic costs for those years. 
(This, incidentally, explains the difference of $6 million in subsidy accrual in 
1954 over 1953.) 
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The subsidy rates used are the final or estimated rates as of November 1952 
Since then, however, practically all of the final wage rates for 1949 and 1990 have 
been approved, but they are not reflected in our estimates. The final rates indi 
cate an upward trend of 20 percent mainly because of the devaluation of foreign 
currencies in September 1949 

Subsidy accrual is computed by application of the subsidy rates to domestix 
costs. The amount of subsidy accruals will increase because rates are going up 

Subsidy withheld (recapture of profits) for the years 1947 through 1951 
was taken from the operators’ financial statements. The amounts for the 
years 1952 through 1954 are Maritime Administration estimates, based on 
the profits shown in the operators’ financial statements for 1951 (the most 
recent data available). Profit trends as reflected in the vouchers now being 
received from the operators for 1952 indicate that profits for 1952 are not, 
holding up to those for 1951. This will reduce the estimated amount of sub 
sidy withheld and lhkewise increase the amount of subsidy payable which will 
increase substantially because of the factors previously mentioned with re 
spect to domestic costs and subsidy rates. 

Since subsidy payable (liability) is the difference between the amount of 
subsidy accrual and subsidy withheld, this, for the reasons just mentioned 
will also increase, 

Further details pertaining to the table on page 44 

Since our budget estimates were prepared much progress has been made 
in the establishment of rates for back years and this has permitted increas 
ing from 75 to 90 percent the amount of advance payments on net subsidy 
accrued, This will tend to expedite payments and eventually get us in a 
current position where if adequate funds are available we will be able to 
accomplish our long-desired goal, that of paying our debts on time and re 
ducing our subsidy liability to a figure more in keeping with the subsidy 
payments to be made for the current year (with a little overlapping—lag 
in the processing of vouchers for the previous year). 

General Accounting Office procedure 

It is customary for the Comptroller General to advise all Government agen 
cies of claims which the Government has against individuals or companies 
and to direct those agencies to audit, certify, and forward to the General 
Accounting Office all vouchers for moneys due and payable to such individuals 
or companies. His action, therefore, in withholding payments due the United 
States Lines Co. by the Maritime Administration in order to satisfy the 
claim arising from the sale of the steamship United States, is in accordance 
with established procedure. 

To date we have certified and sent to the Comptroller General vouchers 
for operating-differential subsidies due the United States Lines of approxi 
mately $8.7 million. As of February 28, 1953, the Comptroller General had 
issued to the United States Lines certificates of settlement in the amount 
of $1,679,171.42. The vouchers representing this amount have been returned 
to the Maritime Administration and from there forwarded to the Treasury 
for credit to miscellaneous receipts. The Comptroller General is still hold 
ing approximately $7 million (the balance of the $8.7 million referred to 
above) and we are presently unadvised what disposition he intends to make 
of it. (The $7 million appears on our books as an obligation, a temporary 
charge against our funds, one that will become final when the vouchers are 
returned to us and then forwarded to the Treasury for credit to miscellaneous 
receipts. ) 

We have also sent to the Comptroller other vouchers due the United States 
Lines Co. totaling approximately $8,400 for War Shipping Administration 
claims, travel, agent’s fees and expenses in connection with the ships operated 
under the vessel operations revolving fund, and items in suspense, These are 
also being held by the Comptroller General. 

The decision of the court for or against the United States Lines’ suit will 
have no effect on the appropriation “Operating-differential subsidies.” 
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FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1952. 
UNrrep STates Lines Co., 
1 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(Attention Mr. John M. Franklin, president.) 

GENTLEMEN: On June 20, 1952, the Secretary of Commerce advised the Presi- 
dent that the Federal Maritime Board would proceed to execute the two operat- 
ing-differential subsidy contracts for the steamship United States and the cargo 
ships of United States Lines as a concomitant part of the contract of sale with 
your company, unless the President specifically directed otherwise. While the 
President did not issue a direction to the contrary prior to delivery of the vessel 
on June 20, he replied to the Secretary’s letter on June 24 advising that in view 
of his request to the Attorney General to determine what legal action should be 
taken by the Government in regard to the construction-differential subsidy 
contract for this vessel, he was also requesting the Attorney General to advise 
him promptly on the action which the Attorney General would recommend with 
respect to the operating-differential subsidy contracts referred to by the Secretary. 

On Juve 28, 1952, after consultation with the Attorney General, the President 
directed the Secretary that the 2 agreements may be executed only upon the 
condition that the company agrees to the withholding of $10,000,000 of operat- 
ing-subsidy accruals, without prejudice to the rights of either party, until the 
Attorney General completes his study of the entire matter. 

Accordingly, the Secretary of Commerce has instructed me to notify you that 
all subsidy payments accrued in accordance with the terms of the operating-sub- 
sidy contract agreed to be made with your company for the cargo ships shall be 
withheld to the extent of $10,000,000, and retained by the Maritime Adminis- 
cration pending the completion of the Attorney General's consideration and de- 
termination of what legal action, if any, should be taken by the Government 
in regard to the construction-differential subsidy contract for the steamship 
United States; provided that such withholding and retention of subsidy payments 
shall not be deemed to have arisen out of any default in or failure on the part 
of your company to perform any of the terms and conditions of the operating- 
subsidy contracts referred to above or to constitute an admission on the part of 
your company either that the amount so withheld is due the United States or that 
a redetermination of the sales price may be had under said construction-subsidy 
contract, and shall be without prejudice to any and all rights which your 
company may now or hereafter assert against the United States arising out of or 
otherwise in connection with said construction-subsidy contract. 

If the foregoing is acceptable to your company in all respects, please signify 
your acceptance by executing the original and four counterparts of this letter 
and return the same to me as promptly as possible. 

As soon as I am in receipt of the same, and the usual administrative procedures 
have been complied with, the Federal Maritime Board will execute the two 
operating subsidy contracts referred to above in accordance with the terms of 
the contract of sale of the steamship United States. 

Sincerely, 
EB. L. COCHRANE, 
Chairman, Federal Maritime Board, 

Accepted : 

UnitTep States LiNgEs Co. 
By: R. M. Hicks, 
Executive Vice President. 


SUBSIDY PAYMENTS FOR AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


Mr. Couprrtr. Does the $45 million for subsidy payments in 1954 
include anything for the American President Lines’ two ships, the 
President Wilson and the President Cleveland? If.so, how much? 

Mr. Ciarx. The American President Lines for 1954. 

Mr. Couperr. Is that in the justification somewhere? 

Mr. Cuarx. On page 50. That is the money in total, but I do not 


know that we can break it down by ship for you. 
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Mr. Couprrr. I am referring to that part of whatever subsidy is 
payable to that line to which the Comptroller General has objected 
or which he has criticized. 

Mr. Garov. May we have permission to extract that from the Amer- 
ican President Lines item on page 50? 

Mr. Couperr. That is just what I have in mind. I would like to 
have that for the record. 

Mr. Cuark. All right, sir. We shall do that. 

(The information is as follows :) 





Subsidy, President Wilson and Subsidy, President Wilson and 
President Cleveland President Cleveland 
Fiscal year Fiscal year ah 

Accrued Withheld Payable Accrued Withheld Payable 

1947 0 0 0 | 1952 $2,927,097 | $541, 975 

1948 $665, 272 $111, 775 1953 2, 927, 097 596, 740 

1949 1, 835, 147 202, 540 1954 2, 927, 097 596, 740 

195) 2, 478, 987 450, 200 

1951 2, 772, 660 461, 540 16, 533, 357 2, 961, 510 | $13, 571, 847 


The only final subsidy rates that have been established for these two ships is 
the wage rate for 1948, so that all accruals from 1949 through 1954 are based on 
the 1948 rate, plus estimated rates for all other subsidizable items other than 
wages. Between now and the end of fiscal year 1954 it is anticipated that all 
rates through 1951 and all rates except insurance for 1952 will have been estab- 
lished. Because of this it is difficult to tell how much will actually be paid in 
cash for these two ships during the fiscal year 1954. However, based on vouchers 
submitted by the American President Lines for the period July 1 through Septem- 
ber 30, 1952, it is estimated that payments will total $1,648,000. The effect on 
the establishment of rates beyond 1948 could increase the payments by several 
hundred thousand dollars. 


PAYMENTS FOR VESSELS SOLD TO FOREIGN OPERATORS 


Mr. Covuprerr. There are two other points, if I may depart just a 
moment, Mr. Chairman, from the immediate matter in which I am 
interested. 

I recall that shortly after the war the Maritime Commission sold a 
good many ships to foreign operators. 

Mr. Gartov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couperr. Under very liberal terms of purchase. 

Mr. Gatov. The same as that which was available for American- 
flag purchasers. 

Mr. Couprerr. Well, they were liberal. 

Mr. Gatov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couperr. So I thought. Have you any record of repayments 
indicating how largely those obligations have been repaid or whether 
they are still largely outstanding ¢ 

Mr. Garov. I would like to provide that separately. 

Mr. Gatov. They were sold on the same terms, so far as the financ- 
ing is concerned, as was available for the American operator; that is 
to say, 25 percent down and the rest payable over a period of roughly 
20 years. 

Mr. McGuire just reminds me that that is included in our regular 
quarterly report. We will submit our last quarterly report to this 
committee, and any other supplemental information which might be 
helpful to you on that subject. 
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Mr. Coudert, we happen to have a copy of our last report on that 
particular subject, and I can now provide you with that figure. As of 
December 31, 1952, for mortgages outstanding, there was a total of 
$156,866,498.12. 

Mr. Couperr. Are there any defaults / 

Mr. Gatov. No, sit 

Mr. Criark. Not to date. There have been defaults, but we have 
collected them upon notice to the foreign country. 


ELIMINATION OF LIMITATION ON NUMBER OF VOYAGES 


Mr. Coupert. Coming to the language of the bill, on page 444 of 
the committee print, why do you want to strike out the limitation on 
the number of voyages ¢ 

Mr. Garvoy. The justification for the elimination of the number of 
voyages is fundamentally for the purposes of allowing the Federal 
Maritime Board and the Administrator to properly carry out the 
mandates of the 1936 act. 

Mr. CoupertT. The 1936 act was in existence when the 1953 bill was 
passed, was it not 4 

Mr. Garov. That is correct, sir. But the insertion of a voyage 
limitation into the appropriation language is a relatively new instru- 
mentality. It was not incorporated in appropriation language, I 
believe, until about 3 years ago. 

Mr. Covverr. Did anything happen since last year to change the 
situation ? 

Mr. Gatov. Mr. Spencer might give me that information. When 
was the voyage-limitation proviso first incorporated in the appropria- 
tion language? Was that 3 years ago? 

Mr. Spencer. I have only been here about a year and a half, but 
J] think it was either 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Roonry. It was inserted by the Thomas subcommittee ? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes. 

Mr. Couprerr. I think we put it in 2 yearsago. I just wanted to call 
attention to it for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. I am in the process of studying this, Mr. Chairman, 

» ask the kinds of questions I should like to ask. 

Mr. CLevencrer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
ELIMINATION OF LIMITATION ON TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Mr. Couperr. On page 446 of the committee print, for the “Salaries 


and expenses” item, why do you want to strike out the limitation on 


travel expenses £ 

Mr. Spencer. I think I can answer that, Mr. Coudert. We have 
had a very difficult time this year because of that limitation. 

To begin with, we have a ship construction program, which you 
ieard the members of Maritime discuss this morning on—the construc- 
tion of the Mariners. Depending on the progress which is made in 
the physical completion of those ships, the mspections, trial runs, and 
that sort of thing, we have to allot money for travel. Inspectors have 
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to be sent to the shipyards and transferred from one shipyard t 
another, as the need arises, so that every time we are faced ae a 
request for such travel which must be met, we are obliged to deny 
requests for administrative travel for our regular programs. 
Throughout this year we have had 20 or 30 memos from the coast 
directors and operating officials in Washington pleading for money 
tomake trips here and there, and we have been watching this limitation 
like an eagle, 

As of the end of the first 6 months we spent 362,000 out of the 
$145,000 limitation, and that after holding down every possible trip 
we could. So we only have about $63,000 for the last 6 months of the 
year. 

Of that amount the ship construction program will require $20,000 
or $25,000, so really it has us in a straitjacket trying to meet travel 
requests for auditors, surveyors, operating officials, and so forth. 

Mr. Couprert. How much do you want! 

Mr. Spencer. For 1954 we are asking very little more. 

Mr. Couperr. Have you an item for travel 

Mr. Spencer. $178,000. 

Mr. Nicnors. On page 172 of the justifications. 


SHIP STRUCTURE RESEARCH, TESTING, MODELS, AND SO FORTH 


Mr. Couperr. What is the $75,000 which you are striking out and 
inserting $125,000 in lieu thereof ¢ 

Mr. Srencer. That is for “Ships structure research, testing, models, 
and so forth.” 

Mr. Couperr. Why do you want to increase that 

Mr. Srencer. There is a $50,000 increase; $10,000 is for the con 
tribution to a Committee. That is all detailed on page 173. We are 
asking for $10,000 for “Ships structure research” and $40,000 for 
“Cargo-handling research.” 

Mr. Coupert. Why increase it? 

Mr. Srencer. This year you will notice we do not have a dime to 
spend for “Ships structure research.” Now, there is a Committee com 
posed of representatives of the Navy, Coast Guard, Maritime, the 
American Bureau of Shipping. This Committee makes recommenda 
tions for the kind of studies they require in connection with the type, 
design, structure, and that sort of thing of ships. I am not too fa 
miliar with the construction of ships, but that is the purpose. 

Unless we are able to make some contribution to the expenses of that 
Committee we do not have a voice. Naturally, since the Maritime Ad 
ministration is interested in building ships, we would like to have a 
voice, and it is just a question of making some contribution to the 
total cost of those expenses. I do not know what the Navy puts up. 
They may contribute as much as $100,000. In 1953 we have not been 
able to put up a dime. In 1954 we would like to contribute $10,000. 

Mr. Couperr. What disadvantage did you suffer in 1953 when you 
did not have a dime to put up? 

Mr. Spencer. I will have to ask Mr. Hicks that. He is not here. 
Perhaps Mr. Gatov will be able to answer that. 

Mr. Garov. Well, we were unable to participate in the proceedings 
of this joint group. We were unable to make a contribution. We 
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were unable to have a voice at the councils and in the discussions. We 
consider that as a very important group, and our viewpoints could 
have been incorporated. It is a forum for the exchange of ideas and 
for the development of ideas. Considering the cost of ships today 
and the need for improvement, I think it is a very important function. 

Mr. Covuperr. Do you not have a staff of your own which engages 
in making plans for construction of ships ? 

Mr. Garov. Yes, sir; we do. But we do not have a pure research 
division. 

To give you an example of what this Ships Structure Committee is 
doing, one of the biggest problems they have had, which involves con- 
sultation with metallurgists and men of considerable skills in other 
fields, is the fact that some of the ships are cracking up, particularly 
the tankers. There has been quite a problem. That has been a prob- 
lem of research. There is a wide difference of opinion, for example, 
as to what does cause a ship to crack. There are quite a few theories 
on it. There is a constant checking of that particular facet. That is 
just one of the facets. 

Mr. Couperr. Has the Maritime Commission been engaged in pure 
research for a substantial period, or is this just a new thing? 

Mr. Garov. No, sir. Our participation in pure research has been 
very modest and has been through just such groups as this. We do 
not have a vast organization that does these things independently. 
For example, the Davis W. Taylor model basin does this. We have 
no model basin, and we use the facility of the Navy in that respect. 

Mr. Covuperr. In effect, your $10,000 is more or less a membership 
fee to participate with the Navy in it? 

Mr. Garov. No. It is much more than a membership fee. It is a 
contribution toward keeping the function going. It is not a member- 
ship fee. 

Mr. Covuperr. It is a naval function ? 

Mr. Gatov. No. It is a joint function participated in by the Navy, 
by the Coast Guard, and by the classification societies such as the 
American Bureau of Shipping, and others. 

Mr. Covuperr. For how many years have you had an appropriation 
item for this? 

Mr. Spencer. I do not know. If you will look on page 173 of the 
justifications you will find we spent $75,000 for this purpose in 1953. 
You will also notice, that while we spent only $30,000 in 1952 for the 
Taylor model basin, we are spending $50,000 in 1953, because wages 
and everything else have gone up. Prior to 1953, I believe, they 
charged us only the direct cost of the work, but now all of their charges 
have gone up and in addition they are charging a portion of their 
overhead expenses. 

Mr. Covprerr. You mean this is an agency charge against your 
appropriation, or is that a private institution ? 

Mr. Srencer. The Taylor model basin is a Government institution 
but we have to transfer funds to them for the services they are re- 
quested to perform for us just like we transfer $10,000 to the Bureau 
of Standards for making tests. 

Mr. Coupert. ‘To what Government agency is it attached ? 

Mr. Garov. It is attached to the Bureau of Ships of the Navy 
Department. 
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DECREASE FOR MAINTENANCE OF SHIPYARD FACILITIES 


Mr. Couperr. I notice you have a decrease in the maintenance of 
shipyard facilities. 

Mr. Garov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couperr. Why the decrease ? 

Mr. Garov. May I at this time introduce Mr. Harold Steffes, who 
can speak to that subject. He is our property and supply officer. 


ELIMINATION OF LIMITATION ON TRAVEL 


Mr. Covperr. Incidentally, before you get into that, again why 
the removal of the limitation on travel ? 

Mr. Spencer. As I previously explained, the tight box we were 
in and have been in all this year, not having enough money in our 
travel limitation under administrative expenses to make trips to 
carry out our functions—surveys, inspection trips, sending men to 
the shipyards to inspect ships being built, sending men to the sea 
trials of ships being built to see if they perform properly, and things 
of that kind, we are similarly in a tight box—handicapped in having 
employees of our shipyards, warehouses, and terminals perform essen- 
tial travel. 

Mr. Couprert. Obviously, if you do not start construction of all 
the ships you are planning to start in 1954, you won’t need as much 
travel; will you? 

Mr. Spencer. We will still have the mariners in 1954. However, 
the travel money and the money for other expenses in our estimates, 
related to the new 1954 ship construction program, would not be 
needed. 


DECREASE FOR MAINTENANCE OF SHIPYARD FACILITIES 


Mr. Covupert. Now let us go to the shipyard force. 

Mr. Srerres. The deduction is due to the turning over of part of the 
Vancouver Shipyard to the Army Air Force. They are using it for 
a depot for storage of vehicles; so we will not need the same man- 
power in the ouarding and maintaining of the premises that we would 
have if the Air Force had not taken over about three-quarters of that 
shipyard. 

Mr. Couprerr. Is there any increase in the cost of maintenance of 
the facilities that you retain? 

Mr. Srerres. The deduction at Vancouver amounted to a total of 
$37,000. There are some increases in the balance of the program, 
involving three shipyards. 

Mr. Srencer. This particular limitation covers shipyards, ware- 
houses, and terminals. What Mr. Steffes is discussing is just the ship- 
yards portion. If you will look on page 183, you will see the ship- 
yards portion. 

Mr. Srerres. There is the elimination of 19 positions totaling 

$33,980, and other objects costs, supplies and materials, of $3,670. 

Mr. Coupert. That all has to do with Vancouver ? 

Mr. Srerres. That is the saving at the Vancouver Yard. You will 
notice there are other savings in the program of $68.590 or a total of 
$106,240, but against that we are asking for 1 more position at Wil- 
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mington and 1 at Richmond, totaling $5,346, and certain projects such 
as termite control in certain buildings and certain repairs to roofs, 
et cetera. 

Mr. Covuperr. Why do you need the two additional positions? 

Mr. Srerres. Because we felt at those two yards, in view of the 
size of them, we were understaffed in maintenance of the facilities over 
the years, and we did need additional positions, especially in view of 
the fact we are holding down the outside contracting work to do it 
with our own manpower. We can do more economically some of those 
odd jobs with our own people than to hire it done. So with those 
added positions we would probably save more than $15,000 in con- 
tracting for the work. 

Mr. Coupert. Does that show in your estimates? 

Mr. Srerres. I think there is mention of the saving we are making 
at the bottom of page 185, especially the last two sentences, where it 
says: 

The additional helpers will relieve mechanics of such purely laboring duties 
as excavating utility lines, carrying and erecting scaffolding, renewing preserva- 
tion on machines and equipment, and so forth. 

Mr. Couperr. How much are you spending in 1953 on contractual 
services that will be affected by the addition of those two positions? 

Mr. Srerres. In 1953 we are spending $67,890 in total for other 
contractual services. In 1954 we propose to spend $46,000. 


INCREASE FOR RESERVE FLEET EXPENSE 


Mr. Couprrr. Now, what about the reserve fleet expense? There 
must be a substantial increase in that item. 


BOTTOM PRESERVATION OF VESSELS 


Mr. McGuire. That is correct, Mr. Coudert. The increase in sum- 
mary owes itself almost wholly to the method of bottom preservation 
of the vessels which was commenced in this current fiscal year of 1953. 
‘The Congress had appropriated money for this purpose in 1950, as I 
recollect. We did not expend the money because of the incidence of 
the Korean hostilities with the very heavy withdrawal of vessels. We 
could not see far enough ahead to justify the expenditure of the money 
previously authorized by Congress, and Congress carried over the 
money. $1,200,000 had been appropriated for application of the 

cathodic method and has been carried over, I believe, for 2 successive 
years and was finally authorized for expenditure by us. We author- 
ized our people to go ahead with it in September of last year only, 
when we felt the emergency had been reduced to such an extent that 
we could justify it and, in fact, must necessarily get ahead with the 
program. 

We have $1,200,000 previously appropriated. That work has gone 
forward, and we are installing that method of underwater preserva- 
tion in three of our Atlantic coast reserve fleets. Those three are the 
Hudson River, the James River, and Wilmington, N. C. 

The increase for bottom preservation requested for the coming year 
would permit the installation of the cathodic — of preservation 
in all 5 remaining fleets—1 at Mobile, Ala.; 1 at Beaumont, Tex.; 1 
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at Suisun Bay, Calif.; 1 at Astoria, Oreg.; and 1 at Olympia, Wash. 
So that the mone ys cane are secregated, but I believe in the main 
$2,200,000 of the total estimate for 1954 is attributable to the installa 
tion of the cathodic treatment of these 5 fleets. 

[ presume you would like to know a little more about the method 
and why we are going into this heavy expenditure. 

Mr. Covuprerr. What is the cause for the increase? Is it an increase 
in personnel required to do the job, or is it wholly a matter of the 
increased cost of materials ? 

Mr. McG irE. It is both materials and manpower, We provide 
i this budget for an increase in manpower for regular preservation 
emp love es In addition to the bottom preserv ition. 


NCREASE FOR PERSONNE! 


Mr. Couprrr. How many? 

Mr. McGuire. Three hundred and forty-four people over 1953 aver 
age employment. All of this employment . for regular preservation 
work. The actual force today, I think, is 1,121, all told, in the fleet 
personnel. This increase would bring it - by 544 for the preserva 
tion of the ships. We have no increase in respect to the nonpreserva- 
tion of ships personnelwise; that is to say for fleet-service activities, 

leaning superintendents, barge operators, guard and patrol foree, 
fire and damage force. We have no increase provided for those 
activities in the coming year, but merely for the preservation of ships. 

Mr. Counerr. Do you expect to complete the operation next year 
with these funds? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir: within this fiscal year, granted these funds, 
our program would accomplish all of that work in the five fleets in 
which the method would be installed. 

Mr. Couperr. How many ships are there in the Reserve Fleet ? 

Mr. McGuire. There are almost 2,000 now.  <As of today, I think 
we have 1.977. 

Mr. Covuperr. How many of those have been restored to the Reserve 
Fleet in the last 12 months? 

Mr. McGuire. Approximately 525. 


CONDITION OF THE RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. Couprrr. What is the condition of those ships at the present 
time ? 

Mr. McGuire. Those that have been restored, or all of the ships? 

Mr. Coupert. All of them. 


Mr. McGuire. The ‘y are in Vary ing degrees of preservation. With 
respect, first, to met ipproximately 525 that we have returned to the 
fleets commencing 1 i: arch of last year, those ships when they were 


put back were ina Shell state of preservation. We painted the under- 
water hull surfaces thoroughly: knowing that our limited fleet force 
could not possibly attempt preservation activities on those ships for 
many months to come, we endeavored to do what we could to arrest 
deterioration. 

The time is now about at hand when some of those ships will have 
been returned to the fleet for longer than a period of 1 year; there- 
fore, they will be progressively longer in there in time. If we do not 
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soon set about preserving those vessels, they will, of course, begin to 
deteriorate in many important respects. 

I might mention by way of general information that we do what is 
called the oil and grease method type of preservation at a cost to us 
of about $8,700 per ship for initial preservation of the vessel, and 
thereafter the recurring preservation—and it is a little difficult to 
explain accurately, because it fluctuates from year to year to do that 
type of work—but actually the running cost per ship per year or at 
the present time is estimated to be about $ 3,400. We have the exact 
figures on this preservation. 

As to the balance of your question with respect to those ships not 
encompassed in that 525—in other words, those that have been in the 
fleet for longer periods of time in varying degrees of preservation 
some of those are in a relatively poor state of preservation because 
of our absolute in: ability to per form these recurring cye les of preser- 
vation. 

This is not a new thing with us; it is a thing we have endeavored to 
do for some years. We have reduced, I think, our preservation force 
at one time for all preservation activities from something like 1,700 
men until today we have less than 500, I believe. I do not wish to 
overstress the matter, but repeat it is not something that is a new 
thing but something we have had with us for years. 


COST OF PRESERVATION 


Mr. Couprrr. Is the new method of preservation more expensive 
than the old method you described, which was $3,000 a year to main- 
tain ? 

Mr. McGuire. I should say the new method is merely the doing of 
something that has not been done at all. We have not had any under- 
water preservation on the ships to date, and some of those ships have 
been in the reserve fleets for 7 years. There comes a time when due to 
corrosion or the pitting of the steel plates under water the plates will 
give way, and the Government of the United States will then have 
an extremely expensive job of replacement of the hull plates and other- 
wise correcting the deficiencies. 

Mr. Coupert. What do you estimate as the cost per ship to do the 
underwater operation you contemplate ? 

Mr. McGuire. We are spending, in this current year 1953, $1,125,000. 
This coming year we have asked for $2,200,000, attributable both to 
contractual work and materials. That is a total of $3,325,000, which, 
when distributed over 2,000 vessels which we will shortly have, would 
aggregate $1,600 per vessel solely for preservation of ships’ bottoms: 


NUMBER OF SHIPS TO BE PROCESSED 


Mr. Couperrt. How many vessels would you expect to do in the 
coming fiscal year, then—about 1,000 vessels? 

Mr. McGuire. We will do a little more than that. We will do the 
total vessels now in the remaining five fleets. I will give you, if I 
may, December 31 figures, which are very little different from what 
they would be today. 
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As of December 31, we had in the Astoria reserve fleet 201 ships: 
we had in the Olympia 'fleet 101 ships; we had in the Suisun Bay 
fleet 340 ships. The total so far aggregates about 650 ships. At Beau 
mont we have 188, and at Mobile we have 293. That is a total of about 
1.050 or 1,075. 

Mr. Couprrr. And the ships which have not vet received the under 
water treatment for which you are requesting an additional appro 
priation this year you state are in varying states of repair? 

Mr. MoGutre. That is correct. 

Mr. Couprxr. So, if you did not get all of the additional funds you 
are requesting for this purpose, obviously you would begin with those 
in the greatest state of disrepair—vessels that have been in the reserve 
fleets the longest. 

Mr. McGuire. | must say, in respect to the purpose for which this 
money is being requested, that there is no difference in the state of need 
of the vessels. The underwater surfaces of the vessels, except as to the 
last 525 that were returned, where bottom painting was done prior 
to those vessels being returned—as to the group of vessels we are now 
speaking of, the 1400 and some—they have never had any underwater 
preservation. 

Mr. Couperr. You are not planning, then, to touch the 500 recently 
returned ? 

Mr. McQiurree. Oh. ves, Every one of those would be treated with 
this cathodic treatment—the whole 1,977 ships. 

Mr. Covuprerr, Could not some of those go for another year? 

Mr. McGutre. It is impossible, frankly, for me to estimate the 
degree of corrosion that would occur in vessels that were in the fleet 
only for a year or two. There are various bottom treatments that 
must be given ships when they go in. In other words, we could use 
very expensive resins which would give safe preservation for a period 
perhaps of 4 years under water, but I should say there would be 
relatively little money, if any, saved when once we install this system 
into the fleets, because the treatment of an individual ship consists 
of setting over the sides of the ship and immersing in water a system 
of cathodic anodes of two types—the sacrificial type and the non- 
sacrificial type. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. McGuire. There is magnesium which sacrifices itself. It gives 
off particles. I am no technical expert, but it wears itself away 
through the process of conveying an electric current into the hulls of 
the vessels, and in about 4 years the anode must be renewed because 
it is eaten away and gone by that time. Now, the other type, the 
impressed-current type, is a type where the current is run under 
water by cables attached to the vessels, and there is a different type of 
anode used for that which does not waste away but remains relatively 
permanent. So that the sacrificial type is being used in these fleets 
which, by reason of the distance from shore, it is impracticable from 
the standpoint of expense to run underwater current lines and put 
transformers and other gear on the shore to accommodate the needs. 

Mr. Couprerr. In short, what would you do if you did not get the 
$2,200,000 you are asking? 

Mr. McGuire. The only answer I can give you is it is our bounden 
duty to request this money. We have reported on this successively 
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over the years to all and sundry that the fleet is wasting away. Con- 
gress needs the fleet, and here is a fleet whose value today is many 
times more than $2,200,000. The replacement cost on the average 
even of these poor ships, talking about the Liberties and Victories, 
unquestionably would aggregate a minimum of $3 million per vessel. 
So, the people of the United States have in this fleet an investment 
of $6 billion. 

Now, the cost of preservation for these ships, if you follow this 
method, is only a minute percentage of the replacement cost. 

I am not endeavoring to convey the idea that unless war comes we 
would use this fleet, because we would not have the need. However, 
the happenings in the past 214 years since the Korean happening 
have demonstrated, I think, beyond any doubt or any shadow of a 
doubt, that this reserve fleet constitutes one of the great national 
assets of this country. 

Mr. Couperr. How many ships did you get out of the reserve fleet 
after the outbreak of the Korean war ? 

Mr. McGuire. An aggregate total of 707 vessels. 

Mr. Couperr. They floated; did they not? 

Mr. McGume. Yes, sir; they floated. 

Mr. Couperr. You are not suggesting, if you do not get this 
$2,200,000 this year, that the reserve fleet is going to melt away; are 
you ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. No, sir; by no means. 

Mr. Couperr. You will continue to preserve them as best you can, 
the same as you have done over the past year Q 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couperr. And is there any reason to suppose the results will 
be any substantially different ? 

Mr. McGuire. Not except that 1 additional year of deterioration 
will have occurred. 

Mr. Couperr. If you got part of the amount, you could treat some 
of the eee, all-of the ships—and start the process? 

Mr. McGuire. What we would do with the addition il moneys, if we 
received only part of this amount, obviously we could install the 
cathodic method in less than the remaining five fleets, and to the extent 
of our ability we would place under preservation as many vessels in as 
many fleets as we could with the money given to us. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any of those basins where these fleets 
are stored that are in fresh water—up above the salt water? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. Hudson, is I think, fully fresh water at 
that point in the river. At Mobile the water is somewhat saline, some- 
what brackish. We have varying degrees of it. 

Mr. Cievencer. What about Beaumont; is that salty? 

Mr. McGutre. Beaumont is a salt-water fleet, I believe. But the 
installation of this system does not particularly depend on the con- 
dition of the water. At one time the experts thought there was a dif- 
ference, but the installation of this underwater protection method is 
not affected by salt water. 

Mr. Crevenerr. This is an electro-chemical process, this cathodic 
method ; is it not? 

Mr. MoGutre. Yes, sit 

Mr. Cievencer. Have you made any real inspections of ships to 
see how efficacious it is? 
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Mr. McGuire. We have done this: We have made tests over the 
years by immersing test plates of steel in various places and under 
vi arying conditions of salinity, temperature, and otherwise. We have 
collaborated with the De ‘partment of the Navy and commercial firms, 
such as Dow Chemical and others, in respect to the introduction of 
this enithiod. and from the great mass of information suppl ed us, not 
only from our own people but from outside sources, this is a thoroughly 
accepted and proven method of underwater protection of steel. It is 
being used a I understand, on certain lock structures of the 
Panama Canal: it is = ing used on certain steel under water, such as 
piers and things et hat sort: it is being used in many commercial 
adaptations. It is not an aiprowts thing. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


AVERAGE SALARIES 


Mr. Cievencer. I notice in your general salary grades in 1952 that 
your average was GS-7.6; in 1953 the average is GS—7.8: and im 1954 
the average is GS-8. 

Mr. Srencer. That is the overall salary. 

Mr. Crevencer. Is it due to upgrading ¢ 

Mr. Spencer. I think I can give you an illustration which will make 

plain. If you had 3 people in grades 7, 9, and 13, and to cut down 
expense you - the erade ( go, your average of the 2 would go up. 
If you let the low one v0 in ordet to cut expense, vou would have a 
h ol raverage for the two people W ho are left. 

Mr. Cievencer. You are adding $470,000 

Mr. Seencer. That would be for the additional people. It is not 
SO much because of raises in grades there. 

Mr. Crevencer. You are increasing the number of people and 
increasing the average here. 

Mr. Srencer. I can answer that. Suppose because of the Mariner 
program we put on inspectors at $6,500 a year or whatever their 
salaries happen to be. That would send up the average grade, because 
you would have added higher salaried people. The same thing is true 
when you let out tabulating people at $3,000 and add inspectors at 
$6,500. You are going to affect the average grade regardless of any 
reclassifieations. 


RECLASSIFICATIONS 
Mr. Cievencer. How many upgradings or reclassifications do you 


have this vear ¢ 
Mr. Srencer. I would have to get that from the personnel officer 
Mr. Cievencrer. Y ou ill submit that for the record 
Mr. Srencer. Yes, si 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Statement showing, by grades, the number of positions in each of the fiscal years 1952, 


1953, and 1954, the increase or decrease from 1952 to 1958, and 1953 to 1954, and 
the computation of the average grades 
Number of po- Difference, Num: Difference, 
sitions 1952-53 } 1953-54 
ber of 
posi- _ - 
| ons, | 
1os2 | 1088 In- De | Sony” | _In- De- 
crease crease crease | crease 
Grade 
17 l 1 1 | 
16 5 5 3 2 
15 46 46 46 
14 71 72 l 70 2 
13 131 141 10 139 2 
12 204 184 20 209 25 
il 108 378 30 341 | 37 
10 68 37 31 56 19 . 
v 292 240 52 212 | 28 
rotal, grades 9 to 17 1, 226 1,104 11 133 1,077 44 71 
8 15 12 3 9 3 
7 212 169 43 157 12 
6 142 140 2 128 12 
5 220 207 13 192 15 
4 341 283 58 263 20 
3 428 322 106 265 | 57 
2 78 56 22 38 | 18 
Total, grades 2 to 8 1, 436 1,189 247 1, 052 137 
Total, all grades 2, 662 2, 293 11 380 2,129 44 208 
COMPUTATION OF AVERAGE GRADES 
Grade 
17 17 17 17 . 
16 SO sO 48 | 
15 690 690 690 | 
14 4 1, 008 9X0 | 
1 1, 703 1, 833 1, 807 
12 2,448 2, 208 2, 508 
ll 4, 488 4, 158 3, 751 
10 680 370 560 
9 2, 628 2,160 1, 908 
x 120 96 72 
7 1, 484 1,183 1, 099 
€ 852 840 768 
i 1,100 1,035 960 
{ 1, 364 1,132 1, 052 
3 1, 284 966 795 
2 156 112 76 
Total all grades 20, 088 | 17, 888 17, 091 
Average grade 7.6 7.8 8. 0 
NOTE he computation for average grades is obtained as follows: Multiply the grade by the number 
of positions. For example, grade 16 has 5 positions in 1952, therefore, 16X5=80. The sum total of the 
products for all grades for 1952 is 20,088. This total divided by 2,662, the total number of positions for all 
grades (2 to 17) equals the average of the grade, or 7.6. It will be noted that the number of positions was 
reduced from 2,662 in 1952 to 2,293 in 1953, 4 net reduction of 369. Of this number, reductions of 247 were 
made in grades 2 to 8 and 133 in grades 9 and above. Apart from the causes of these reductions, it is obvi- 


ous that a reduction of almost twice as many in the lower than the higher grades is bound to increase the 
average grade—from 7.6 in 1952 to 7.8 in 1953. The same is true in 1954. The increases in 1954 in the higher 
grades (none in the lower) may be accounted for in part by the request for auditor and inspector positions 
inder the $118 million ship construction appropriation request 


POSSIBILITY OF REASSIGNING PERSONNEL FOR SHIP-PRESERVATION WORK 


Mr. Crevencer. Now, is there any place in your manpower where 
men perhaps could be reassigned to help in this preservation program ¢ 

Mr. Spencer. I do not know whether I can give you a better answer 
on that than Mr. Clark. He is constantly pressing his office chiefs to 
shift people around to relieve excessive workload pressures. 
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Mr. McGuire. I think what the chairman is speaking of perhaps I 
should answer. 

The personnel to which you refer is fleet-preservation personnel. 
That is hard laboring manpower almost wholly, with the exception of 
tugboat operators and supervisors of a relatively limited number. 
The other manpower work is by men who go in the holds of the ships 
and do the spraying of the oil and grease—dirty work—plain hard- 
laboring jobs. Their average pay rate for those jobs is surprisingly 
low. I think the average per hour for fleet employees comes to only 
$1.55 countrywide. 

Mr. Cievencer. Have you checked your personnel carefully to see 
if there is any place where a reassignment of the labor force might be 
made to this project of pr eservation ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. I just do not have that type of labor where there is 
any volume of labor in our other activities. 

Mr. Steffes suggests I might also mention that these fleets are located 
in relatively inace cessible areas, and we at times even have diffic ulty in 
obtaining sufficient manpower to do the job with the money we have. 


AVAILABILITY OF RESERVE FLEETS IN CASE OF WAR 


Mr. Bow. I notice in the justification originally for the building 
of the Mariner fleet it was because of the obsolescence of the other fleets. 
Now, you spoke of the great national resource of the fleets and their 
availability in case of an all-out conflict. Would they be usable in such 
a situation ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, Mr. Bow; they would be usable for emergency 
needs almost 100 percent. That might sound a little wrong in respect 
to the question you raise, but every estimate made by the Joint Chiefs 
of Sts af, Department of Defense, has indicated that in their judgment 
we do not have enough vessels and will not have enough vessels at the 
outbreak of war. 

These ships in our reserve fleet, especially the Liberty-type ves- 
sels, which operate at only 1014-knot speed, are, of course, ships that 
would be highly expendable in time of war, because with the ad- 

vances made in warfare they would inevitably be sunk in large num- 
bers if our potential enemies had the airpower or submarine power. 
They would require convoy protection beyond question, but there are 
many areas in which they would be of immediate and tremendous 
value. 

Mr. Bow. I notice in reading the previous hearing before this com- 
mittee you indicated they were too slow even for convoy; that they 
would create a hazard to the convoy. 

Mr. McGuire. We have taken this matter up, because obviously we 
cannot use our own judgment in that respect, and, in fact, the law 
requires us to consult the Secretaries of the Army and Navy. That 
is the wording of the law. We have frequently solicited from the 
Department of Defense their opinion not only as to whether the 
Libertys could be dispensed with or scrapped or any of the vessels 
now in reserve, including some 28 very old passenger ships for which 
we can foresee no possible commercial use, but the Department of De- 
fense within the last 2 years has been agreeable to our scrapping only 
6 old overage vessels. They have had a large survey team go to every 
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one of the reserve fleets and examine the vessels in the fleets for this 
purpose. 


PROBLEM OF INCREASING SPEED OF VESSELS 


Mr. Bow. Is it possible to do anything with any part of the re- 
serve fleet that would modernize them and bring them up to where they 
could become vessels with greater speed ? 

Mr. McGuire. We have given great study to that, and although 
we are limited in our ability to experiment in that direction, we are 
utterably unable to do so. 

Mr. Bow. IL assume that would be very expensive. 

Mr. McGurre. It would be very expensive. 

Mr. Bow. How would it compare with the building of new ships? 

Mr. McGuire. Undoubtedly it would be a whole lot less expensive 
than that. We have made some studies on this, but only a limited 
study, but we could reengine the Liberty vessels which now have an 
average of about 1014 knots; we could install a better type of propeller 
and perhaps shafts as well, and we could improve those vessels. We 
could build what we call ’tween decks or intermediate decks in the 
vessels, those being almost entirely deep-hold ships which are limited 
in their uses. We could do a number of those things. Of course, it 
would be quite expensive. Certainly we should have an experimental 
ship, and we have a great desire to do that, but we have not the money 
and are in no position to do it. 

Mr. Bow. Have you any estimate from the blueprint stage of such 
an operation as to what speed you could build them into ? 

Mr. McGuire. No,sir. Our operating people ae made very rough 
estimates only. We could undoubtedly add 214, to 3 knots to the 
speed by an expensive re-engineering job, but we have not been able to 
pursue anything other than just a rough pli inning operation. 

Mr. Bow. What would be our situation in an attempt to man ships 
of that kind? Would you have to man them with Navy personnel, 
or are there other personnel available? 

McGuire. We would in the event of having to break out these 
vesse ais do in large measure what was done during the last 3 years; that 
is, recruit and build up our training activities. We would have to 
train men for the jobs. We had as many as 23,000 men employed on 
our own ships a year ago. We are now Na to a much smaller 
number. 


The answer is we would have to expand our training facilities. 


TIME REQUIRED TO GET VESSELS IN OPERATION 


Mr Bow. If you got. into an all-out conflict and it was necessary to 
call upon this reserve fleet in great numbers, how long would it take to 
vet the fleet in operation ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. With respect to the 525 vessels, these vessels we put 
back in recent months, that part. of the group could be broken out in a 
relatively short time. We could actually place ships alongside of 
loading berths faster than the military force could supply the cargo 
for them. 

Mr. Bow. That is, you could do the recruiting and manning of the 
ships as well? 
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Mr. McGuire. We could do the initial stages of that; yes, sir. As 
we progressed, it would get more difficult. Frankly, the speed with 
which we could man and actually put a great number of ships into 
operation would largely depend upon our ability to immediately ex- 
pand our training facilities, because we cannot, short of compulsion, 
get men from these shore jobs to which they have gone back; we could 
not get a large enough number of them to man a large fleet of ships. 

Mr. Bow. Because of the very character of the ships themselves, 
would it not be hard to man them in case of an all-out conflict 

Mr. McGuire. In a measure. 


NATIONAL SHIPPING AUTHORITY 


Mr. Coupert. Before we leave this subject, I think it might be of 
interest to the committee if Mr. Gatov will comment on the increase 
requested for the National Shipping Authority employment which 
appears at page 127 of the justifications, 

I note there appears to be an increase of about $300,000. 

[ think if you would briefly tell us what the function of that agency 
is, it would be of interest. 

Mr. Garrov. Mr. McGuire is the Director of the National Shipping 
Authority, and I suggest that he respond to that question. 


HISTORY OF THE AUTHORITY 


Mr. McGuire. May I give you and the other members of the com 
mittee a little general background, because this being another semi- 
emergency segment of the Maritime Administration it might be 
helpful. 

The National Shipping Authority was the result of the developing 
international situation. It had its first conception in the late fall of 
1950, late in November, when the Communist Chinese crossed the Yalu 
River. Admiral Cochrane, then Maritime Administrator, and certain 
officials, I believe, of the Department of Defense and in our own De- 
partment of Commerce, as well as shipping leaders, became concerned 
with our apparent unpreparedness to meet a deepening national emer- 
gency. Admiral Cochrane conferred with an advisory committee of 
the shipping industry of New York. I believe Mr. Gatov was present 
at one or two of those meetings, at which it was consensus that some 
form of organization within the Maritime Administration should be 
set up on a basis generally comparable in structure but not in size to 
the War Shipping Administration of World War II, so that we could 
undertake, if necessary, the job that could not be done by private mer- 
chant mariners, that is, meeting the shipping needs beyond their 

capacity. 

On March 18, 1951, and flowing directly from an Executive order 
issued by President Truman on February 28 of that year and supple- 
mented by orders of the Secretary of Commerce, the National Ship 
ping Authority was established. At that period of time there was a 
tremendous need developing for additional ships for 2 particular 
reasons: (1) the buildup of our military activities in Korea and build- 
ing military installations in Japan and other Far Eastern areas-and 
even greater requirements for ocean transportation which would g¢ 
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to the building up of the defense potential of our European allies. It 
required vast quantities of coal and grain. 

Another thing corollary to that was the then developing emergency 
situation in India with respect to the development of famine condi- 
tions and in regard to which Congress appropriated a great deal of 
money for the relief of that country. 


Those three things in total brought about a rapid withdrawal of 


vessels from the reserve fleets for Government operations through 
the so-called National Shipping Authority. We began a pattern of 
operations generally comparable to those conducted by the War 
Shipping Administration, that is, as to the method of operation. 
We appointed a number of American private shipping companies, 
the total of which finally reached 48 American shipping companies, 
embracing all of the active owning and operating American com- 
panies, and we placed our ships in their hands to operate for our 
account on a fixed-fee basis. We established funds with them given 
us initially as a revolving fund by the Congress; we placed in their 
hands funds from which to pay the operating costs of the vessels. 

Those operations have been conducted basically for those three 
purposes—for the building up of the industrial and defense potential 
of the European countries, the relief of India as respects food grains, 
to which country we carried in our own ships alone some 2,350,000 
tons of food grains, and for the military forces. We are today operat- 
ing only for the account of the military forces; we are operating an 
aggregate of 110 vessels of today, including the 8 Mariners to which 
reference was made this morning. 


NUMBER OF PERSON NEL 


Mr. Couprerr. What is the employment in the agency; what is the 
total number of personnel positions in the Authority ? 

Mr. McGuire. We have a direct employment paid from salaries 
and expenses and have reimbursed these people whose salaries and 
expenses are paid out of the revolving fund, a total of two funds. 
The maximum positions during that year were 431. The actual 
average employment was 561 persons. 

Mr. Coupert. From where are you reading ? 

Mr. Spencer. That is on page 128. 

Mr. Couperr. And you contemplate a substantial reduction actually 
in the personal services expenditures for 1954 over 1953 ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. In the overall total. Then you will notice budget- 
wise—that is payments made from direct salaries and expenses—it 
contemplates an increase of 37 positions. The reason for that is that. 
the character of the activity changed. Although there is an overall 
appreciable reduction in personnel paid from the two funds, this is 
a reversion to the direct salary expense of approximately 37 positions, 
due to the changed character of the activity. It is a little complex 
to explain in that we have had to use in the National Shipping 
Authority activity—it was not set up as a wholly new thing, but we 
took the available existing personnel and added it to that force. In 
other words, we transferred from the direct appropriation rolls at 
the inception of this organization in 1951 an appreciable number of 
people. Now we are asking that a certain number of those go back 
onto the regular salaries and expenses appropriation, because their 
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activities in respect to the general agency operating activities are di 
minishing and the activities in respect to long-range work are in- 
creasing. So that only a part of the pe lin who were transferred 
from our direct salaries and expenses appropriation are in this year 
being restored to our direct salary appropriation. 

Mr. Couperr. That is a little confusing, I must say. 

Mr. McGuire. Perhaps our budget officer could explain it a little 
more fully. 


PRANSFER OF PERSONNEL FROM REVOLVING FUND TO DIRECT SALARY APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Coupertr. What strikes me primarily is the fact that chargeable 
against this appropriation is an increased $300,000, whereas the over 
all personnel charge is down $300,000. 

Mr. Spencer. As Mr. McGuire explained, when the National Ship- 
ping Authority was set up, instead of hiring all new people, he in 
effect sacrificed part of his regular staff to the agency operation revolv- 
ing fund side of the picture, and as that operation drops off he 
wants to bring back some of those people to continue with the regular 
activities. 

Mr. Couprerr. Why? 

Mr. Srencer. During the period of operation under the revolving 
fund, about 500 or 600 ships were taken out of the reserve fleets and 
placed under agency operation. Part of his regular force was diverted 
to this operation and their regular functions were only partially per- 
formed or deferred. 

Mr. Coupert. Is the revolving fund still operating? 

Mr. Srencer. The revolving fund is still operating. 

Mr. Couperr. You are still operating the 110 ships? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couprrt. To which the revolving fund contributes ? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couperr. And pays part of the cost ? 

Mr. Srencer. That is correct. 

Mr. Couperr. Why could it not all be transferred at this time ? 

Mr. Spencer. For the simple reason that the Thomas committee 
last year, when we had something like 685 people in the entire Mari 
time Administration on the revolving fund payroll, put a limitation 
of 400 on the number of employees that could be charged to the revolv- 
ing fund because they could see that the operations were dropping 
off. So we got rid of some several hundred people last June and July. 
In the budget for 1954 they will be reduced still more, because we only 
have 110 ships in operation, and the budget limitation is 290 man- 
years of employment. 

Mr. Couperr. And here you take some of those and put them back 
on the other budget ; so the net result is that we accomplished nothing 
last year or we accomplished less than we expected to accomplish by 
the limitation. 

Mr. McGuire. If I may cite a few examples to try to clarify the 
reason why we are transferring back onto the direct salary appropria- 
roe as suggested in this bu« leet , as an example, we have a very small 

raflic staff, and duri ing the period of active operations v irtu: ally three- 
be irters of their time has been spent on these emergency operating 
activities. Now, with the greatly reduced fleet, their activities in that 
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field are sharply diminishing. However, they are now reverting and 
picking up and doing many of the things that we have not been able 
to do and which we are required to do. They are, for example, oper- 

ating day by day doing activities in respect to the diserimin: itions in 
regard to foreign nations in the shipping field; they are operating in 
conjunction with other Government agencies in the matter of endeavor- 
ing to improve the traffic position of American ships; they are han- 
dling problems of many shippers in various parts of the country who 
come to the Government for aid in that field. 

If we do not transfer these people back and if the revolving fund 

ctivity diminishes, which we hope it will, and when the general agen- 
cy activities return, because I should say at this point that we are by 
no means advocates of the Government in shipping, it is our desire 
to get out of the shipping business just as soon as we can reasonably 
do it. 

Mr. Couperr. What would become of this National] Shipping Au- 
thority if these 110 ships all go out of business? 

Mr. McGuire. ar could best be answered in this fashion: If the 
times are such, if the international situation is such that in the con- 
sidered Soieoiies of our chief, and frequently the Secretary of Com- 
merce has consultation with our defense chiefs—if we do not need 
an emergency organization on a standby basis, _ *n I would personally 
recommend that the organizational structure be dispensed with, be 
done away with, and that we revert to our pre-Korea organizational 
pattern. 

Mr. Couperr. Which would mean the elimination of the National 
Shipping Authority 4 

Mr. McGuire. As a separate entity within the Administration. 
However, the net effect of that would be relatively minor, in that 
you would have instead of a grouping together of all of the operations 
and the reserve fleets, which are now in one entity, one group, known as 
the National Shipping Authority and all coming under the Maritime 
os Iministration you would have independent separate entities standing 
by themselves. 


FUNCTIONS OF PERSONNEL PAID FROM REGULAR SALARY APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Couperr. Do all of the 133 positions set up for 1953 participate 
in the management of the shipping pool that operates the present 110 
ships ? 

Mr. McGuire, I did not catch the figure you mentioned. 

Mr. Couprerr. I am talking about your present average employ- 
ment for 1953 which appears on page 127. 

Mr. McGuire. Oh, yes; all of them do directly participate in the 
management and supervision of this activity. 

Mr. Couperr. So if all of those 110 ships were laid up, this would 
bea omit ‘tely standby agency with 133 additional positions? 

Mr. McGuire. [ did not intend to convey that thought. 

Mr. Couper. I was going to ask you that, 

Mr. McGuire. I did not intend to convey that. They are in some 
measure doing a combination of activities. For example, our operat- 
ing personnel—that is, those attached to the Office of Ship Opera- 
tions—are direct operating people who supervise, direct, and control 
the physical ship-operating activities of these general agency vessels, 
the ones we directly operate. 
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Mr. Coupert. Are not you still talking about the 110 ships? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couprert. Are those 110 ships agency-operated ! 

Mr. McGurre. That is correct. In addition to that, they also oper- 
ate in respect to our chartered vessels; they also operate in respect to 
our subsidized-line vessels. They perform miscellaneous functions. 

As an example, the Department of Agriculture has come to us again 
very recently and requested that we provide storage space in our Hud- 
son River reserve-fleet vessels for a tremedous quantity of grain. 
They want us to fill probably 50 ships in that fleet with grain for stor- 
age purposes for an indefinite period of time. We have done that once 
before. 


EFFECT OF DISALLOWANCE OF ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL TO BE TRANSFERRED FROM 
REVOLVING FUND 


Mr. Couvert. What will you do with the additional 40 people if we 
do not give you the additional $330,000 and let you stay at the average 
employment for this year’ 

Mr. McGuire. If you do that, we would find it exceedingly difficult 
to perform certain phases of our activity. That is not a complete 
answer to your question. I would probably not say we could not 
operate, but it would be very difficult to operate. 

Mr. Couprerr. These 40 places are now chargeable against the oper- 
ation’s revolving fund? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. And theoretically, at least, they are employed on 
duties in connection with that? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. If I may, I might say, just by way of ex- 
planation of your last comment, that is not solely confined to the direct 
vessel operating activity. There are other activities which we are 
required to do with that fund. 


MOVEMENT OF AID FREIGHT IN UNITED STATES SHIPS 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Now. with reference to the revenue-freight feature, 
Norway has a vast inflation in her shipping compared to her prewar 
size. 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. I think it is safe to say Norway has ex- 
panded her prewar fleet. 

Mr. CLevencer. And we have built up Greece and Italy and Portu- 
gal. 
~ Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crievencer. And practically the thing the United States is 
doing is moving either war freight or something that we are giving 
somebody; we are just giving them commodities plus the transpor- 
tation in a great many cases, and it seems to me the revenue freight 
is slipping out of our hands; in fact, together with the cost, it is 
almost impossible for the United States to compete in the world market 
for ocean freight; is it not? 

Mr. McGutre. That is correct. Under the aid act, the MSA, for 
example, there is a provision that at least 50 percent of the commodi- 
ties moving from the United States must be carried in American-flag 
vessels, 
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Mr. Cievencer. We are simply adding to the cost of delivering the 
commodities to those people somewhere ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. Not necessarily, because in a free market the for- 
eigners would take the market rate. It would depend on the amount 
of cargo to be moved against the available ships—in other words, 
foreign-flag ships—because the operators do not make the low rate. 

Mr. Cievencer. Is it not true that Norwegian ships are more modern 
in the cargo-handling ships than many of our own? 

Mr. McGuire. I would not say that. I do not think there is any 
ship in the world that has any better gear than is being put in the 
Mariner type vessels at the moment. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is, the new ones. But your big fleet here is 
not a modern equipped fleet. 

Mr. Garov. I might say that in the field of cargo handling there 
have been no radical improvements in 100 years or more, in the actual 
handling of the cargo to and from the ship. The thing that makes a 
vessel more competitive, of course, is its speed and its superior power 
plant with respect to use of fuel oils and other such features. 

Mr. Cievencer. I would say that the Americans have improved 
some loading facilities in various ports in Europe. We have rebuilt 
several ports. 

Mr. Garov. We have. 

Mr. Cievencer. We are bighearted people. 

Mr. Garov. Yes; we have been most generous, especially I would 
say in the maritime field. We have been perhaps overly generous. 

Mr. Cievencer. In all fields. Yet we seem to be so little appre- 
ciated around the world. 

Mr. Couprrr. May I ask one more question Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. CLevencer. Certainly. 


METIHIIOD OF OPERATING SHIPS UNDER NATIONAL SHIPPING AUTHORITY 


Mr. Couprrr. -My attention has been called to a situation on which 
I think it would be interesting to have some enlightening testimony. 
These operations revolving fund ships are chartered to individual 
operators ? 

Mr. Garoy. No, sir. 

Mr. Couprerr. To whom are they chartered ¢ 

Mr. Garov. They are not chartered, Mr. Coudert. The operator of 
that vessel is acting as an agent for the United States. 

Mr. Couperr. What is the basis for his compensation ? 

Mr. Garov. A fixed fee of roughly $75 a day per ship, and under 
some circumstances it goes as high as $100 a day. That is the extent 
of his fee. He does not participate in the earning power or the ca- 
pacity of the vessel. 

Mr. Covuprrr. He has no power to subcharter ? 

Mr. Garov. No, sir; he is strictly an agent and works under our 
direction. 

Mr. Couprrr. Does “he” mean a shipping company in most cases ¢ 

Mr. Garov. In every instance we have allocated and appointed exist- 
ing steamship operators as agents—in other words, we have gone out 
and hired a technician to do the job for us at a cost which would be 
greater were we to have done it ourselves. 
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Mr. Couperr. What is the Military Sea Transport f 

Mr. Garov, The Military Sea Transportation Service is an adjunct 

f the Navy and has the responsil ility of sea transportation for the 
nrine <l services. 

Mr. Covuprerr. Is this a correct statement or a statement which is not 
correct: That in number of instances the Maritime Commission has 
chartered ships to individuals or companies at a modest. charter 
which in turn have been recharted at a very large increase to 
the Military Sea Transport, which operates the ships and pays all 
the expenses and provides a very handsome profit to the original 
charteree from Maritime? Is that correct? 

Mr. Garov. No, sir; that is not correct. 

Mr. Roonry. And that was w | hae’ lished, too. 

Mr. Garov. That is not correct, ; Before the Maritime Agency 
had authority to operate ships through the National Shipping Author 
ity on a general agency basis the only device available to us for activat 
ing vessels for the military need was for us to charter them to a private 
operator. We did have authority to charter to them but the charter 
was made to that private operator with a precise and very clear under- 
standing that the only use he could make of that vessel was to recharter 
it to the Military Sea Transportation Service on a prearranged charter 
hire. 

Mr. Coupverr. What was the profit to the original charteree to make 
it worth his while to do it? 

Mr. Garov. What was the profit for the original charteree ? 

Mr. Couperr. What was the inducement to him; yes. 

Mr. Garoy. This, sir, was a pleading on our part for these operators 
to take on ‘se ships. There was very little inducement. As a matter 
of fact, .many of the oper: ators undertook a ver Vy serious loss because 
of that arrangement. In other words, their hire to us, under the exist 
ing statutes at that time, was at a fixed amount, and that went on day 
and night. If the ships were damaged or delayed that still was the 
case, though they got no compensating fee. 

Mr. Covuperr. In other words, the story is wholly without founda 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Gatov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coupverr. That is what I wanted to find out. 

Mr. Cievencrer. The committee is adjourned. 


Tuourspay, Marcn 12, 1953. 

Mr. Crevencer. The conmittee will come to order. We will take 
up the “Maritime training” item. 

“Mr. Covperr. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Crevencer. Yes. 

Mr. Cot — I wonder if I might be permitted the benefit of after 
thoughts. As the French say, “The night brings counsel sometimes,” 
particularly it armed with this great volume of testimony to keep one 
awake. IT would like to ask one or two more questions on the opera 
tional subsidy, if there is no objection. 

Mr. Cuevencer. I have no objection. 
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OpreRATING DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF PRESENT HOLDERS OF OPERATING DIFFERENTIAL 
SUBSIDY AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Couperr. Just for the record, I note that in last year’s testimony 
the Commission introduced in the record at the request of the chair- 
man, Mr. Thomas, a statement indicating capital, surplus, and net 
worth of present holders of operating differential subsidy agreements 
as of December 31, 1946, and September 30, 1951. These figures indi- 
cated that over that period the net worth of the holders of subsidy 
agreements had increased from $307 million to $436 million, indicat- 
ing that during that period, while they were receiving subsidies on top 
of everything else, they were doing a pretty good business and earning 
substantial profits for their ¢tockholders. 

I think the committee would like to have included in this year’s 
record, if the chairman, agrees, a similar statement bringing it as 
nearly up to date as possible. 

Mr. Gatov. We would be very happy to provide that, Mr. Chairman. 
We have that study. Asa matter of fact, it was just completed and 
has been submitted as a part of our annual report. We can provide 
it quite readily. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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TAX DEDUCTIONS BENEFITS FOR FUNDS SET UP AS RESERVES FOR ACQUISITION 
OF NEW VESSELS 


Mr. Coupert. There is another point which I think is of interest 
particularly, perh: tps, £0 the newer members of the committee who are 
not familiar with the Maritime Act of 1936. 

Do I understand correctly that subsidized operators get, among 
other benefits, a tax deduction benefit for funds set up as a reserve 
for the acquisition of new vessels ? 

Mr. Gatoy. That is correct, sit 

Mr. Coupert. I be lie ve you clarified my mind on it a moment ago. 
That is to say, up to 5 percent of the value of the ship can be set aside 
asa depreciation reserve to be subsequently used for the acquisition of 
a new vessel; and that the 5 par reent reserve is nontaxable ¢ 

Mr. Gatoy. That is correct, 


ASSUMPTION OF LIABILITIES OR LIMITATIONS BY OPERATORS 


Mr. Couprrt. In your subsidy contracts, your operating contracts, 
do the operators asume any liabilities or subject themselves to any 
limitations / 

Mr. Gatoy. In respect to what particular phase ? 

Mr. Coupertr. In respect to their operations, 

Mr. Gatov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coupertr. Do they undertake to do anything or undertake not to 
do anything? 

Mr. Gatov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couprert. What do they undertake? Is it merely to receive the 
subsidy ¢ 


Mr. Gatrov. They undertake quite a lot of obligations, Mr Coudert. 
FORM FOR OPERATING-DIFFEREN TIAL SUBSIDY AGREEMENT 


Mr. Covperr. H you could summarize it very briefly I think it 
would be helpful for this first record on the subject. 


OBLIGATIONS ASSUMED BY OPERATING DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY OPERATOR 


Mr. Garoy. I would like to briefly summarize some of the obliga- 
tions which are undertaken. 

Fundamentally. they undertake to maintain with regularity a 
service, good times or bad, over a specific route and a given series of 
ports, and to furnish the number of voyages specified in their 
contract. 

Coupled with that is the undertaking of keeping their fleet up to 
date by a vessel replacement program. Broadly, those are the two 
great obligations, other than the limitation on the profit that they 
can make. 

Mr. Couperr. What do you mean by a limitation on the profit that 
they can make ¢ 

Mr. Garov. Well, any profit made beyond 10 percent of the capital 
necessarily employed by them in the business starts to divide with the 
Government to the extent of the Government’s subsidy payments, as 
Mr. Clark explained yesterday. 
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Mr, Couprertr., You do not mean that is a limitation on profits. You 
mean that their right to retain the subsidy payments is limited when 
they reach a 10-percent profit on their capital ¢ 

Mr. Garov. That is correct. For that reason we have, in many 
instances, operators who are in a 100-percent recapture position. 

Mr. Covuprrr. There is no limitation that operators should not 
operate ships on nonsubsidized trips, is there ¢ 

Mr. Garov. Yes; there is a limitation. .A subsidized operator cannot 
make nonsubsidized sailings even on his own route without permission 
of the Maritime Administration and/or the Board. 

Mr. Couprerr. That is to say, when the operator applies for and 
receives any subsidy he becomes, for all purposes and for all trips, a 
subsidized Operator! 

Mr. Garoy. Yes, sir; being subsidized he relinquishes certain free- 
doms of action and he cannot, for example, engage in steamship activ- 
ities other than that specified in his contract without the express 
permission of the Maritime Administration. 


SUPERVISION OVER OPERATLONS OF SUBSIDLZED LINES 


Mr. (“or DERT. How closely do you supervise the operations of these 
lines which are subsidized, if at all? 

Mr. Garov. Our supervision covers thei hedules, for instance. 
The schedules must be submitted in advance for approval, which in 
cludes the general itineraries of the vessels, the frequency of sailings, 
and the ports of eall. Isthat the pol nt vou want | cove red 2 ¢ 

Mr. Couperr. Does the Commission or the Board exercise any super 
vision or even show any interest in their operating costs ? 

Mr. Garov. Yes, sir. Our subsidies are based on their operating 
costs. 

Mr. Couprrr. I understand that: but do you supervise in any way 
with a view to determining the efficiency or lack of efliciency of the 
operator ¢ 

Mr. Garov. Yes: we do that through several means. One is the 
obvious one of comparison with what the other operators are doing. 
That is to say, if you will assume that they are not all ineflicient, if a 
single operator who is quite closely similarly situated as to vessel types 
and general operating condition to another operator, comes up with 
costs which are completely disproportionate to the operator who ts 
similarly situated, obviously there is something wrong. That is a red 
flag which immediately creates the basis for detailed examinations. 

In addition to that we have a modest staff of examiners who on a 
continuing basis go into the intimate details of the procedures and the 
operating techniques. 

Mr. Couprerr. Do those examiners determine the capital investment 
of the operator with a view to laying the foundation for the subsidy 
payment ? 

Mr. Gavov. No, sir; that is a function beyond their particular 
sphere. 

Mr. Coupert. Who does that? 

Mr. Garov. That is done in our Subsidy and Government Aids Di 
vision in conjunction with our comptroller. 

Mr. Covuperr. That is what I meant; your Board does it in fact ? 
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Mr. Garoy. Yes. I thought you were talking about the particular 
function of this small group we have which examines into the oper- 
ating efficiency. 

There is an overall surveillance through our various departments of 
everything that the subsidized operator does. 


SUBSIDY PAYMENTS WITHHELD FROM UNITED STATES LINES BY 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Mr. Couprrr. Mr. Bow queries as to whether you gentlemen can 
now enlighten us on the matter of the $10 million payment withheld 
for the United States Lines on account of the construction of the 
United States? Have you had an opportunity to consider that since 
yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Garov. We have, sir; and I am prepared to make a statement 
on it. 

Mr. Couper. I think it would be well if you did. 

Mr. Garov. With respect to the request for $25 million for operating 
differential subsidies, Mr. Clark was correct in stating that the $10 
million due to the United States Lines—at that time he explained 
the actual vouchers were roughly for $8.7 million, which had been 
sent to the Comptroller General in line with his request, and that 
therefore there is a balance of $1.3 million—was paid from our 1953 
funds, ; 

Mr. Spencer was also correct in stating that no provision for that 
$10 million or any part thereof had been made in any appropriation 
request, including the $25 million now under consideration, because 
when the estimates before you were prepared it was intended that 

at least $10 million of this subsidy to the United States Lines would 
be withheld. The ¢ ‘omptroller’ rs orde r, which more or less controlled 
that $10 million fund, out of funds due the United States Lines, 
apart from any other change of position, would reduce the estimate, 
namely, of $20,795,157, indicated on page 44 of the justifications, by 
$8.7 million and the $1.3 million, which makes up the $10 million 
which I referred to above. For this reason there would have to be 
an adjustment in the amount estimated to be carried over and in the 
appropriation of $25 million which is before you. 

Mr. Covperr. In other words, if the United States Lines’ claim is 
sustained, we would be compelled to appropriate an additional $10 
million to get you up to the $45 million which you contemplate spend- 
ing for subsidies in 1954? 

Mr. Gartov. Yes. 

Mr. Couperr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Coupert. One more question, Mr. Gatov, on the matter of these 
subsidy contracts. As I recall them, the subsidy contracts define the 
routes and the number of voyages; do they not ? 

Mr. Gartov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coupert. I have nothing more. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, did you take up any language 
yesterday ¢ ? 

Mr. Couperr. Yes; we went through the language on the operational 
subsidies. 
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Mr. Preston. Page 444? 

Mr. Couperr. Yes. I think we took up most of the language. 

Mr. Preston. Was the position of the Board put in the record on 
the elimination of the language ¢ 

Mr. Couperr. Yes; the Board explained it wanted to eliminate the 
language. It does not want the language. 

Mr. Presron. I trust that it will be. I have never liked it. In my 
opinion the effect of this language has been most unfair in many areas 
of shipping and particularly in that section which | represent. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


Maritime TRAINING 


Mr. Cievencer. We will take up the item for the “Maritime training 
pena which appears at page 451 of the c ommittee print and page 
¥38 A of the justifications. 

This is a request for $3,600,000, as against a fiscal year appropriation 
for 1953 of $3.584.000. 

It should be noted, however, that there were nonrecurring items 
totaling $161,000, 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 
We will insert in the record at this point page 238A of the justi 


fications. 
(The document is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1953 : $3, 584, 000 

Deduct 
Nonrecurring major repairs 129, 000 
Nonrecurring equipment costs 32, 000 
Base for 1954 2 3, 423, 000 


Net difference, 1954 over 1953 


Requirements 


Difference 
Increase 
By tivity 
i Adjusted 1954 or de 
1953 timat crease 
Stimm ° 
estimate , 
Cadet midshipmen training, Kings Point, N. Y $1, 901, 680 | $1, 976, 280 +-$74, 600 
Upgrade and specialist training 
(a) Sheepshead Bay, N. ¥ 524, 270 592, 970 +68, 700 
b) Alameda, Calif 383, 650 418, 000 +34, 350 
Correspondence training 170, 800 169, 550 1, 250 
District training supervisors and enrolling offices 92, 000 92, 200 +200 
Medical services, training activities 72, 500 72. 500 
Custodial activities 37. 500 37, 700 +-200 
Administration 240, 600 240, 800 +200 
Gross requirements 3, 423, 000 3, 600, 000 +-177, 000 +-177, 000 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1954 = 3, 600, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Cievencer. Do you want to make a statement on this? 

Mr. Garov. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, as I said yesterday morning, 
the maritime training program encompasses the Maritime Academy 
at Kings Point; 2 upgr: ading schools for unlicensed personnel at 
Sheepshead Bay and at Alameda, Calif.; a very comprehensive cor- 
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respondence course; and support to 4 State maritime academies, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New York, and California. 

[ have here today Admiral Tiedeman, who is the Chief of the Mari- 
time Training, and with him is Admiral McClintock, the Superintend- 
ent of Kings Point. Both will be glad to answer any questions which 
you have. 

[ have asked Admiral Tiedeman to make any supplemental state- 
ment which he cares to make at this time before going into the details. 

Admiral Trepeman. Gentlemen, I have not prepared any particular 
extensive statement today with respect to the maritime training pro- 
gram, but I would like to say a short word on the need for a maritime 
training program which, in my mind, seems to be the most important 
factor involved in the training of seamen today. 

I — like to say that first of all the efficient operation of merchant 
vessels in a highly competitive international industry requires the 
orderly aoe of trained and qualified seamen as replacements for 
those men who leave the industry or who are upgraded to higher posi- 
tions on shipboard. 

[ think an important fact is that the exodus from merchant ships 
at the termination of the past war and the desires of the men serving 
for the duration of the war, for patriotic reasons, to return to their 
former fields of employment, has been responsible for the influx of 
inany new men into the industry, particularly in the unlicensed grades. 
As a consequence, the level of skills in our merchant marine has been 
very seriously affected. The only way these skills can be restored is by 
the training of men. 

Another matter of very serious import is the fact that the frequency 
of accidents and injuries in the maritime industry is the second high- 
est of all industries, despite the fact that American merchant marine 
vessels are the safest vessels afloat. Many steamship operators feel 
that this is due to the large number of untrained men entering the 
industry. 

At the present time the only qualifications necessary to obtain sea- 
inan’s documents are a desire to go to sea and a letter of commitment 
of employment. 

Second, from the viewpoint of the national defense our merchant 
inarine has many times been called our fourth arm of national defense. 
I believe it is imperative that we must always keep in mind that our 
first line of defense is a powerful Army, Navy, and Air Force backed 
up and made effective for operations at any time anywhere in the 
world by a strong and well-trained merchant marine. Our national 
defense, therefore, demands a strong merchant marine with ships 
manned by the best officers and men it 1s possible to produce. We must 


have skilled and competent personnel aboard our merchant ships, not 


only to insure proper coordination with our Armed Forces in time 
of national emergency, but also that in time of peace passengers and 
cargo may reach their destinations safely and with dispatch. 

And it is also true that the proper training of our seamen will keep 
operating costs of ships at a minimum through efficient and economical 
operation thus reducing the cost to the Governme nt of the operating 
differential subsidies and effecting a direct saving to the Government. 

To assure these conditions our officers and men must be periodically 
trained in order to possess all the knowledge vital to their position 
and the ability to carry out their duties capably and efficiently. 
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Another factor involved is that we will have no lead time in which 
to train the thousands of men necessary to man our merchant ships 
inimediately following D-day. A recent study made by a committee 
on the training problems of the merchant marine under full mobili- 
zation conditions disclosed that immediately following D-day we will 
need thousands and thousands of officers and men to man our mer 
chant ships, not only the ships already existing but the ones that will 
be built in phased steps. 

I also would like to point out that it only takes a month or two to 
pull a ship out of mothballs and it only takes 6 or 7 months or even 
less to build a new ship, but it takes at least 3 years to train a fully 
qualified officer even in the lower grades, and 7 to 10 years to qualify 
un officer as a master or chief engineer 

Thank you. 


COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Couprerr. There is a slight increase in the overall cost of the 
training program for this year. What are the figures for this year 
and next vear?/ 

Admiral Trnpeman. 1 believe that is on page 247 of the budget 
estimates, sir, a summary of increases for 1954, amounting to a net 
increase over 1953 of $16,000 in the overall budget. That is in the 
maritime training. 

Mr. Coupert. In effect it is about the same, then ? 

Admiral Trepeman. About the same; yes, sir. 


QUESTION AS TO CONTRIBUTIONS BY SHLIPPING LNTERESTS 


Mr. Covuperr. Do the shipping companies, who benefit from this 
training program, contribute anything in the way of funds to its 
operation ? 

Admiral Trepeman. No, sir; they do not. 

Mr. Couper. So this is, for all practical purposes, another benefit 
at Government expense for the shipping companies ¢ 

Admiral Trepeman. Well, converse sly you might say it is a benefit 
for the Government of the United States because with the steamship 
operators operating subsidized vessels—and I think that is a point 
you have covered here before with Mr. Gatov—the higher the expenses 
involved the higher the differential subsidy costs are. With the 
problem of efficient operation on a vessel, you can reduce your oper 
ating costs with economical and efficient operation. 

Mr. Coupert. The fact still remains that the answer to my question 
is “Yes,” because the Government is paying the cost of training the 
personnel for the ships; is it not ? 

Should not this $3.6 million be in effect an additional public charge 
against the operation of the merchant marine ? 

Admiral Tirpeman. Well, it could be termed that. 

Mr. Couper. That is what it is in effect, is it not? The Govern- 
ment is training personnel for shins to be operated by private opera- 
tors for their own profit? There is no question about that. There 
may be a justification. 

Aciniral Trepeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Couperr. I am not debating that. 

Admiral Trepeman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Garov. Might I add something there, Mr. Chairman? I would 
say, supplementing Admiral Tiedeman’s statement, which is obvi- 
ously a cae answer to your question, that without this training 
program I do not think that the private maritime industry would be 
in a position to offer a substitute. 

Mr. Couperr. I am not quarreling with the purposes of the pro- 
gram, or perhaps the necessity of the program, but I do think on every 
possible occasion the American people should be given the opportu- 
nity at least to know what they are paying for and how much they 
are paying for it. I think it is just as well that the illusion be dis- 
yelled that there is a wholly private merchant marine, because there 
is not. It is largely supported by and dependent upon Government 
funds in one form or another. That is apparently our present public 
policy. 

Mr. Bow. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Couperr. Certainly. 

Mr. Bow. Is it not a fact, Admiral, that these men who are trained 
in the training program in the merchant marine upon graduation be- 
come reserve ensigns in the United States Navy ? 

Admiral Trepeman. In our officer training program; yes, sir, that 
is correct. 

Mr. Bow. And it provides an additional pool to the Naval Reserve, 
of course, in an emergency / 

Admiral Trepeman. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Coupert. Does the admiral mean to convey that they necessarily 
become reserve ensigns, or merely that the *y have an opportunity to 
sign a contract if they choose? 

Admiral Trepeman. They must become ensigns in the Naval Re- 
serve. That is part of the agreement when they enter the schools. 

Mr. Covuperr. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Bow. Then they do become ensigns ? 

Admiral Trepeman. Ensigns in the Naval Reserve; yes, sir. 


NUMBER TRAINED 


Mr. Bow. How many men at the present time who have been trained 
in your facilities, Admir: al, are now holding reserve commissions in 
the United States Navy 

Admiral Trepeman. v ell, I do not have those figures offhand, but 
I would say approximately 7,000 or more. 

Mr. Bow. They are available? 

Admiral Trepeman. They are available. 

Mr. Bow. That is all at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Preston. 


VALUE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Preston. I was very much interested in Mr. Coudert’s questions 
about this training program, and classifying it as another windfall for 
the shipping people. I donot entertain that viewpoint at all. Ithink 
it may be a byproduct of the program, but if the sole purpose of this 
program had been simply to give the shipping people a windfall it 
would have never passed Congress to begin with. 
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The prime objective of the program, as I understand it, is to carry 
in our country this maritime potential, these men who are tri ained 
whocandoa job for us if we have to call on them todoit. Inso doing 
it we do provide the pool from which the shipping interests can draw 
trained men, so that they will not have to go through that trouble or 
expense themselves to train them as apprentices and so forth and 
then finally train them in operation. 

I think it is a very fine program and a very essential program. It 
is on the same basis with the program that the Armed Forces is con- 
ducting, where we are educating men today at the finest universities 
of the country, and picking up the check for it. The Navy is carry 
ing on an extensive program of training men in our universities, giv 
ing them college educations absolutely free, but there are obligations 
attached to that. They have to serve a certain number of years in the 
Navy. 

Therefore, it is all a part of the big picture of keeping America 
strong. Congress need not apologize to the people or to the taxpay- 
ers for having inaugurated this program, any more than Congress 
should apologize for training doctors and nurses and technicians and 
engineers and specialists in the field of electronics, and science. This 
is absolutely essential. 

Now, I am interested in asking you gentlemen a question about this 
report which has been placed in the hands of the members of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Covverr. Would the gentleman vield for 12 moment ? 

Mr. Presron. Yes. 

Mr. Couprerr. I certainly should not want to quarrel about seman- 
tics with my genial friend from Georgia. I did not use the term 
“windfall.” 

Mr. Preston. No. 

Mr. Coupert. I do not object to his use of the term “windfall.” I 
merely insist that the immediate beneficiaries of this program are the 
steamship companies who get personnel trained at public expense and 
are thereby saved the cost of themselves iain a training pro- 
gram in order to get qualified personnel. 

[ am not questioning the necessity of it, assuming a sentinennes of 
a public policy that we are to maintain an American-flag fleet : any 
ood no matter how much American ships may have been lel out 
of the market in competition with foreign-flag ships. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AVAILABILITY OF APPOINTEES 


Mr. Bow. Are you having any difficulty in obtaining appointees te 
Kings Point or the other facilities? 

Admiral Trepeman. No, sir: none whatever. There are about 
1,500 young men who take the examination, out of which we select an 
average of 150. So, on that basis, we feel that we procure a very high 
er rade of young man to enter the training. ex), 

Mr. Bow. What degree do they receive upon graduation? 

Admiral Trepeman. Bachelor of science, as authorized by Congress. 

Mr. Bow. From what section of the country are these men drawn ? 
Are they mostly from along the seaboard, or are there a good many 
from the interior ? : 
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Admiral Trepeman. Well, there are a good number from the in 
terior, but the majority naturally come from the maritime States. 
We have a representation at the Academy from 45 States, the Canal 
Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and Chile. 

Mr. Bow. How many of the men who start in their first year gradu- 
ate’ How much of a weeding out is there during the period of 
training ¢ 

Admiral Trepeman. As to the attrition in the first year, I do not 
have the exact figure, but it would be about 25 percent. 

Mr. Bow. All of the men who graduate are placed with the mari- 
time lines? 

Admiral Trepeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Do they have some agreement that they will stay with the 
service for any length of time after graduation ? 

Admiral Trepeman. Yes, sir; the cadet mids hipmen at the Kings 
Point Academy sign an agreement to go to sea for at least 2 years 
after graduation if they are not called into the N: avy at that time. 


DRAFTING PROBLEM 


Mr. Bow. Admiral, is it true that some of these men upon gradua- 
tion are now being drafted into the military services? 

Admiral Treveman. I do not think there are too many cases of 
that. What is happening is that they are being drafted off the ships 
after they go to sea. It is a very serious situation which is existing, 
because it 1s happening time and time again. I have officers write 
to me who have been going to sea for 8 and 10 years, second engineers, 
first assistant engineers in many cases, who have been taken off their 
ships and put into the Army as privates. 

It is a very serious situation when a man who is a professional man, 
going to sea in our merchant marine, can be drafted off the ship and 
placed in the Army as a private. I feel it is serious, at least, because 
he has not only had naval training in many instances but he has also 
had the training at either Kings Point or the State academies. To 
place a man with those types of qualifications in the Army is just 
putting a round peg in a square hole or a misuse of skill. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Rooney, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Rooney. No questions. 


TRAVEL EXPENSE 


Mr. Couperr. I note at page 451 of the committee print you want 
to strike out the limitation on travel expenses. Why is that? How 
much do you want to put in? 

Admiral Trepeman. Mr. Spencer gave you some specific figures 
on that yesterday. 

Mr. Coupert. This is another item. 

Mr. Bow. This is on the training. 

Mr. Coupert. Yes. $25,000. 

Admiral Trepeman. So far as I know, Mr. Coudert, we are not ask- 
ing for any more money than we had last year. 
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Mr. Covprrr. Then you do not see any reason for not leaving the 
limitation in? 

Admiral Trrpeman. No, sir; the limitation can remain so far as 
I am concerned. Mr. Spencer tells me that under this program our 
travel needs are more or less fixed. They do not fluctuate widely as 
in other programs. 

Mr. Couprrr. That is the only change which amounts to anything, 
I think. 


ALLOWANCES 


[ notice you strike out in the committee print at page 451 the lan 
guage “to be provided in kind” with relation to allowances for cadet 
midshipmen. Just what is the purpose of that / 

Admiral Trepeman. The aaaciiie of uniforms and textbooks al 
iowances in kind has posed a very serious problem for us. That is, 
when this language appeared in the appropriation bill last year it 
meant that we would have to procure the uniforms ourselves, and 
the textbooks, and furnish them to the men. Of course, that involves 
contracts and so forth. We ran into a position where we have to con- 
tract ahead for these things, and we do not have the money to do that. 

In other words, when this came up we had to buy in 1953 the uni- 
forms and textbooks to furnish the men this year. Then in order 
te have the textbooks and uniforms ready for the group coming in next 
year we had to order them ahead of time, or else when the new men 
came in they would not have uniforms and textbooks, because it takes 
time to procure them, therefore you must order ahead. 

We asked if we could not get a deficiency appropriation in 1953 in 
order that we could contract in 1953 for our obligation to these men in 
1954. We found that we could not do it. We therefore have a prob- 
lem on the furnishing of the uniforms and textbooks to the new men 
coming in in 1954. 

So if this language, “to be provided in kind,” were stricken out then 
that will permit us to buy and sell direct tothe men. In other words, 
we set up an account for them. Then we sell the uniforms direct. 
In that way we can buy the amount needed in advance and store it 
for later issue to the men coming in. 

Mr. Couperr. In other words, this is a matter of mechanics rather 
than substance. 

Admiral Trepeman. That is all it is, sir. It does not affect the 
money at all. It is just the mechanics of handling the uniforms and 
textbooks involved. 

Mr. Coupert. That is all I have on that subject. 


StatE MaArtne ScHOOLS 


Mr. Crevencer. We have next the State marine schools, which ap- 
pear on page 455 of the committee print and page 278A of the justi- 
fications. 

The request is for $890,000, which is an increase of $226,800 over the 
amount appropriated for the present fiscal year. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


We will insert in the record at this point page YTSA of the justi 
fications. 
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(The document is as follows:) 


Summary of req ttrements 


Appropriation, 1953, and base for 1954 $663, 200 


Requirements 
— Difference 





By inereast 
o's 1052 1954 ) or de- 
Y LSI ) 
estimat« estimate | STe@se | 
at school $190, 000 $190, 000 
textbooks, and subsistence of cadet-mid- 
320, 200 320, 200 
»and repair of vessel 153, 000 379, 800 +-$226, 800 
Gro equirement 663, 200 890, 000 +-226, 800 +-$226, 800 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1954 890, 000 


Mr. Cievencer. Will you give a statement on this, please. 
Admiral Trepeman. I have no general statement on the increase, 
sir, but 1 can explain that. 


INCREASE REQUIRED FOR 1954 


The increase of $226,800 is involved in the procurement of a new 
ship, a new training ship for the State of Maine. Their old ship, due 
to lack of suflicient repair funds over the past several years, finally 
reached such a state that they had an accident aboard her, a fire due 
to insuflicient lagging on the boilers. They did not have enough money 
to lag their boilers. Asa result of that condition a fire occurred and 
the Coast Guard, very briefly, condemned the ship. We, therefore, 
had to find a new ship for Maine. We have found the ship. 

We have estimated that the conversion of that ship to a training 
ship will cost approximately $200,000. Now, we have primarily based 
that cost on the fact that we can sell the old ship for scrap. 

Mr. Bow. What kind of a ship is this, Admiral, the one you want 
to purchase ¢ 

Admiral Trepeman. The new one? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Admiral Trepeman. The new ship is a former Navy motor-torpedo 
boat tender. A week or so ago I had the opportunity to inspect her 
very thoroughly. We spent 3 or 4 days aboard her, for the purpose 
of estimating what it would cost for conversion and what we could do 

vithin the $200,000 that has been requested. 

Of course, as a result of om inspection we came to the conclusion 
that it is going to be a very tight deal to even put the ship in commis- 
sion without any fancy work on her. She is covered with consol oil 
from one end to the other. We are not even thinking of cleaning her 
up; just cleaning up the parts we are going to use and closing every- 
thing else up. 

In other words, we are cutting expenses for the ship’s reconversion 
to an absolute minimum consistent with obtaining a conditional sea- 
worthy certificate from the Coast Guard and cruising her back to 
Maine. 

Mr. Couprerr. Did you get her out of the reserve fleet ? 

Admiral Trrpeman. Yes, sir; Suisun Bay in San Francisco. We 
feel that this ship can be obtained at no cost to the Government due to 
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» fact that we expect to obtain at least $2 (00,000 or more as scr% ap for 
neal ship, so you have an offset in cost there. 

That is why we asked for the $200,000; not because it is going to 
cost that much to put the ship in condition as a training vessel but 
because we feel that the initial step of converting the vessel will be 
at no cost to the Government. We feel that it will take at least 3 or 4 
years, with most of the work being done by the cadets themselves, 
to bring the ship up to the standards of a training vessel. 

It is sometimes difficult to estimate exactly what the costs of a con- 
version job like this will run. Should these costs exceed the $200,000 
requested, we had planned to use some of the $45,000 earmarked for 
regular ship repairs in 1954 as a cushion as well as to accomplish 
necessary items that could not be included in the initial conversion. 

Mr. Couperr. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


War Suipeingc ADMINISTRATION LIQUIDATION 


Mr. Cievencer. Next we have the War Ship ping Administration 
hieuidation language on page 457 of the committee print. Will you 
explain the necessity there ¢ 

Mr. Gatov. Mr. Spencer will respond to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srencer. This particular item, as you know, in the committee 
print _ merely a schedule accounting for the expenditures under the 
War Shipping Administration Liquidation Fund. There is no ap- 
propriation request under consideration by the committee. 

It isan old fund which was set up in July 1947 of $200 million. It 
was for liquidation of obligations of the former War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. 

Now, since the beginning of the fiscal year 1948, sir, up to December 
31, 1952, approximately $90 million of claims have been paid out of 
that $200 million, leaving a balance of about $110 million. We esti- 
mate that by the end of the fiscal year 1954 we will spend another $20 
million, leaving a balance of $90 million. 

lf it were not for the fact that there are some suits pending, as 
I understand it, for the payment of overtime on overtime, which is 
estimated to run as high as $135 million we do not know what it 
will be eventually—we could turn this $90 million back to the 
‘Treasury. 

Mr. Cuevencer. Are there any questions on this item ¢ 

Mr. Srencer. I might say that we simply certify the claims, send 
them over to the General Accounting Office, and the ‘y are paid out 
of this fund which is under the control of the Treasury. 

Mr. Coupverr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Vesset Orrerattons Revoitvine Funp 


Mr. Cievencer. We will take up the vessel operations revolving 
tund, which appears at pages 161 to 463 of the committee print. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Will you make a statement on the effect of this fund, please? 

Mr. Gavoy. Mr. McGuire, the Director of the Nationa] Shipping 
Authority, will respond to your inquiry on the vessel operations 
revolving fund, sir. 

Mr. McGuire. This fund, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, was estab- 
shed in 1951 virtually coincidental with the commencement of opera- 
tions for Government account. It was established initially and has 
since been financed by an appropriation of the Congress in the amount 
of $20 million, supplemented as authorized by the Congress by the 
1eceipts from charter hires of vessels chartered to private steamship 
companies, 

Mr. Couperr. Do you remember in what law that authorization 
was / 

Mr. McGuire. The authorization for the revolving fund ? 

Mr. Coupert. Yes. 

Mr. McGuire, That was in the Third Supplemental Appropriations 
for 1951, the Third Supplemental Act of that year, sir. 

In the operation of vessels for the account of the National Shipping 
Authority the expenses of the operations are paid from this fund. 
All receipts from the operations of those vessels are paid into the 
fund. It is handled through the disbursement of funds to the agents 
operating the vessels for the account of the United States, who are 
placed in possession of funds by us. 

Speaking in general terms, as to the expenditures made for the 
reactivation of vessels from this account, we have expended virtually 
$100 million in total sum. We have expended about $100 million for 
the repair and reactivation of vessels. 

I should explain the apparent discrepancy between the total work- 
ing fund and the amounts we have expended by saying that we must 
consider the fact that we have expended obviously more than that 
total, and that is because the expenditures were made from the 
receipts to the fund which were in the form of freight payments or 
payments for the use of the vessels or in the form of direct advances 
from other agencies of Government for the cost of repair and reactiva- 
tion of vessels. 

Gentlemen, we have not recovered all the costs of repair and reacti- 
vation of the approximately 500 vessels that were restored to opera- 
tion from our reserve fleet. There appears to be no practical pos- 
sibility of recouping all of the moneys expended from the fund for 
these purposes unless shipping dem: ands should greatly accelerate from 
those we are now experiencing. Our operations today are confined 
wholly for the account of the Armed Forces in respect to which we 
receive from them, through their military sea transportation agency, 
the approximate equavalent or only the equivalent of our expenditures 
incurred in operating the vessels for their account. 

This statement which I have in my hand, prepared by our budget 
office, , indie ‘ates a net excess or surplus of $12 million, which, of course, 
loes not take into account the basic revolving fund est: ablished by the 
Congress in the sum of $20 million, this being strictly an operating 
statement. 

If that were added in it would show a total capital, as it were, of 


s ~ million. 
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Mr. Spencer, if Iam inaccurate in any respect I wish you would cor- 
rect me on it, since this is your statement. 

Now the statement shows, gentlemen of the committee, that we have 
received in what was described as the terminated voyage revenue— 
that we will have received during the years of operation to date, which 
are about 2 years, exactly, and for the coming year, an estimated total 
in the way of receipts of $364 million, which are receipts in the form 
of operating revenues. As against that amount our estimated total 
operating costs for the same period wil be $323 million or approxi- 
mately $324 million, which indicates an excess of rece ipts, perhaps 
otherwise described as gross operating profit, of approximately $40 
million. That, however, is merely a gross profit figure and does not 
take into account certain other expenditures or deductions which must 
be made from it. 

The purpose of that remark in respect to operating profit is only to 
indicate that although we have not recouped all of the basic capital 
costs involved in reactivating these vessels, and perhaps will not. we 
have in the conduct of operations made an operating profit. 

Mr. Coupert. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Coupert. If it goes on the way it has been going, it looks as 
though we will come out of that operation whole. 

Mr. McGuire. We will not wholly recoup the reactivation cost, Mr. 
Coudert, because of the tremendous sum of money involved here for 
the reactivation of vessels. 

That is the case, gentlemen of the committee, to give you merely a 
rounded picture of it, because the financial detail is very complex and 
I often get quite confused myself. According not to our own estimates 
but to the estimates of the Mutual Security Agency, for which many 
of these services were performed, this produced a very large increment 
to the Government; or, otherwise described, saved the Government a 
great deal of money which would have been required had we not 
operated these Government ships, to this extent: That at the time we 
commenced these operations in March of 1951 the ocean freight market 
was rising at a tremendous rate. It had accelerated coincident with 
the entry ‘of the Chinese Communists into the picture in late November, 
when our military people began to urgently move everything they 
could possibly move into the Far East area 

The demand for shipping rose gre¢ atly. That, coupled with the 
build-up of the defense potential of ‘the E juropean countries, made the 
shipping market go up tremendously. When we entered the markets— 
and I have charts and graphs which illustrate it very gr aphically 
immediately upon the entrance of these Government ships into opera- 
tion the market stabilized, and within a matter of a month or a month 
and a half began to recede. It has continued in that recession ever 
since our entry into the market. 

The Mutual Security Agency in October 1951 estimated in their 
official neuer to the Congress, as of October 1951, there had been 

saved for the Government a total of approximately $90 million, which 
was their own estimate of the additional freight costs which would 
have had to be disbursed by this Government had these vessels not 
entered the shipping picture. 

I would be glad to elaborate further if you desire it, Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Covuperr. Thank you. I think that is a very ae statement 
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Mr. Cievencer. This will complete your hearing, Mr. Gatoy. 
Mr. Garov. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you very much for your 
indulgence and for your patience on our presentation. 


Fripay, Marcn 13, 1953. 
INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM G. OLIPHANT, PRESIDENT, INLAND WATERWAYS COR- 
PORATION 

JOHN P. DOLAN, CHIEF, MANAGEMENT DIVISION, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPUTY BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. Cievencer. The committee will come to order. We will take 
up the Inland Waterways Corporation. 

The request is for an authorization of not to exceed $500,000 for 
administrative expenses. This is an increase of $18,000 over the au- 
thorization for the present fiscal year. 

Do you have a statement to make on this, Mr. Oliphant ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Oxrenant. I presume, Mr. Chairman, that I should qualify. 
My name is W ae George Oliphant. I am president of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, which operates the Federal Barge Lines. 
I have been affiliated with the operation since 1922, having started 
out with its predecessor, the Mississippi-Warrior Service. The Cor- 
poration became incorporated in 1924. I remained with it, starting 
out originally in the local agent’s office and gradually working up 
through the Traffic Department and becoming its general traffic mana- 
ger in 1947. In 1952 I was appointed president ‘of the Corporation. 

The Corporation, as you probably know, is a wholly owned Gov- 
ernment operation and performs the only full-fledged common car- 
rier water service on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, in- 
cluding Cairo, Ill., on the Ohio River. It also operates a similar serv- 
ice in the southeastern section of the country over the Warrior River 
section, composing the Mobile Rivers and the Tombigbee and the 
Black and Warrior Rivers. That operation extends to Port Birm- 
ingham, Ala., and is connected to the common carriers by railroad in 
the Southeast, by a switching carrier which is part of the Corpora- 
tion’s operation. We have joint rates with the railroads and with 
the trucking lines. Those rates are, generally speaking, lower than 
the all-rail rates on similar commodities between the same points. 

We also have barge load rates which are on an equal basis with 
the competing barge lines operating in the same trade. The com- 
peting barge lines, however, do not participate in the hauling of less 
than barge load traffic. Originally, some of them started out in that 
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business, but they have since retired, either canceling their rates or 
maintaining embargoes which prevent the handling of the freight. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is package freight? 

Mr. OuieHAnt. That is right. Of course, when you say “package 
freight” that ordinarily refers to shipments in quantities of carloads 
or less than carloads. The water carriers commonly refer to them as 

“less than barge load movements.” We handle those kinds of ship- 
ments, and serve the general shipping public with all water rates as 
well as joint land and water and joint water and truck rates. 

We are here before this committee asking for authority to spend 

$500,000 for administrative purposes from revenues earned by the 
Corpor: ation’s operation. Your committee, I believe, has been fur- 
nished with the breakdown of the operation; and we will be glad to ex- 
plain anything in that justification, as we call it, which you gentle- 
men might ask for. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF CORPORATION 


Mr. Cievencer. I think inasmuch as the committee is practically 
all unfamiliar with this item you might just at this time sketch the 
financial picture of your operation for them. 

Mr. Oureuant. I am going to read, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, from a summary statement which is made up from 
the various statements included in this justific ation that you have. 

In 1952 the actual total income of the Corporation was $10,244,302. 

Speaking now of fiscal years, in 1953 we estimated the total income 
to be $11,428,000. 

In 1954 we estimate the income will be $12,145,000. 

The total expenses, including depreciation and amortization, and 
also direct operating expenses, actually in 1952 amounted to 
$10,569,356. 

In 1953 this figure was estimated at $11,604,200. 

We estimate the 1954 expenses to be $12,050,000. 

This results in the following net operating income: An actual loss 
of $325,054 in 1952; an estimated loss of $176,200 in 1953; and a profit 
of $95.000 in 1954. 

[ think that summarizes, generally speaking, the financial situation. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 





Statement of income, expenses, and retained earnings for fiscal years ending June 30, 


1952, 1953, and 1954 


1952 
Income 
Transport tion revenue 
W eterlines $9, 158, 323 $10, 258, 300 
R° ilroad 837, 742 923, 700 
Rent, terminal, and other revenues 248, 237 246, 000 
Total income 10, 244, 302 11, 428, 000 


Expenses | 
Direct operating expenses 





Mainten*nce 1 
I'r-nsport> tion 7, 437, 000 
Other operating expenses 1, 069, 000 
Administrative expenses 481, 200 
Total direct operating and administrative expenses 9, 641, 465 10, 617, 200 
Depreciation and amortization ; 927, 891 987, 000 
Total expenses 10, 569, 356 11, 604, 200 
Net operating income or loss (—) for the year —325, 054 — 176, 200 

Nonoperating income and expenses 

Proceeds from sale of fixed assets 123, 539 0 
Net book value of assets sold | 123, 653 0 
Loss on sale | —114 0 
Net income or loss (—) for the year be aw —325, 168 — 176, 200 


actual | 1953 estimate 


, 630, 000 


1954 estimate 


$10, 953. 200 
940, 800 
251, 000 


2, 145, 000 


i 


. 711, 000 
, 694,000 
, 067, 000 
500, 000 


10, 972, 000 
, 078, 000 


2, 050, 000 


95, 000 
0 
0 


0 
95, 000 


Mr. Cievencer. Do you want to say something for the record 


about any progress m: ide on the sale of the Corporation ? 


PROFIT DURING FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Mr. Dotan. Mr. Chairman, before we get into that, I think it might 
be well to note for the record that in the first 7 months of the fiscal 


year 1953 there was an operating profit of $859,655. 
Mr. OvreHant. Those figures ¢ are on a calendar basis? 


Mr. Dotan. No. That is on a fiscal basis, the first 7 months of fiscal 


vear 1953. 
Mr. Cievencer. Is there anything more ¢ 


Mr. Dotan. This is contrasted with a profit, for the same period in 
fiscal 1952, of $101,565. That is a net increase of approximately 


$758,000. 


Mr. Cievencer. Does this amortization charge take place later in 


the vear, or is it included ? 


Mr. Dotan. Everything is included in the monthly computation. 
lhe books are on an accrual basis, and depreciation and amortiza- 


tion are charged each month as it accrues. 
Mr. Bow. How do you explain that increase ? 


IMPROVEMENT IN OPERATING CONDITIONS 


Mr. Dotan. I think there were better operating conditions, Mr. 
Bow, along with an increase in rates and increased tonnage. The 
barge operation on the Warrior River was tied up with labor diffi- 


culties i believe from the Ist of June to the 1st of October 


and all 


cargoes being transported on the river were being carried by the 


Corporation. 
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Mr. Bow. You would not normally expect that to reoccur, then, 
in fiscal 1954 ¢ 

Mr. Dotan. That is true. Operating conditions for the first 7 
months, I would say—and I think Mr. Oliphant will bear me out—have 
been practically ideal. Instead of the Barge Lines being out in ce 
tain spots, because of floods and high or low water, operating condi 
tions were entirely favorable during the period. 

Mr. Outewant. That is true. 

Then your grain traflic was quite an improvement. The south 
bound grain movement was considerably heavier. We could have 
hauled a lot more grain if we had had sufficient equipment and if 
the public elev: ators at New Orleans were sufficient to handle the 
business. 

When you handle the movement of grain in that fashion you are in 
a position of almost balancing your northbound and southbound 
traffic movement. Of course, when you can do that, that is an ideal 
situation in any transportation business. 

Mr. Bow. That is all I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coon. I notice you have increases in both requests here. | 
wonder how you justify those increases. 

Mr. Dotan. In the administrative expenses? 

Mr. Coon. Administrative expenses and travel expenses. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Dotan. The “Administrative expenses” provide for 4 addi 
tional positions, clerical positions in grades 2, 3, and 4, due to the fact 
that we were caught in that freeze under the Jensen amendment the 
year before last and were not able to fill those positions. 

One of those positions is a secretary to the Director of the Pu 
chasing and Control Division. There are two positions in the Ac 
counting Department which we felt necessary, especially in view of 
the sale, to bring all of the retirement records up to date. The Cor 
a did not come under the Retirement Act until 1941 or early 

1942 with the net result that there are a good many people who worked, 
say, within that year who, while contributing very little to the Retire 
ment Act, may, in the course of years, transfer to another Government 
agency. These service records should be brought up to date and sent 
in. Due to lack of funds for personnel, we were not able to complete 
that job. As of the present time there are approximately 500 of those 
records to be searched, and forwarded to the Civil Service Commission. 

The other position was in the cashier's office to handle typing of bank 
deposits and things of that nature. 

Then, of course, there are ingrade promotions, which total $4,985 
for fiscal 1954. 

As to the operating expenses, of course, we have to make provision 
for wage increases in running the business. 

As you know, the appropr riation reads, the Corporation— 
is authorized to make such expenditures, within the limits of funds and borrow 
ing authority available to such Corporation and in accord with law, and to make 
such contracts and commitments without regard to fiscal year limitations 
within the total amount submitted in the budget. 

The Corporation, in the operation of its boats and maintenance 
shops, and on the two terminals that we operate, is faced with the 
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labor situation and negotiating with the unions. I think we all realize 
that in the last several years there have been periodic increases. They 
are taken into consideration in preparing this estimate. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Coon. Do you want to comment on the increase in the travel 
expense ¢ 

Mr. Dotan. We are in the process of constructing 20 barges and a 
towboat. In the ordinary course of our business we contract at certain 
times for repair of boats and barges. On practically every one of those 
contracts there is an escalation clause necessitating travel, to audit 
those contracts, and also, at times, the fixed cost of the contract. 

We feel that in view of our experience of 1952 that we are running 
short this year and that it should be increased at least to the 1952 
level, in view of the construction program in progress which neces- 
sitates continuous audit in order to make sure that the contract is 
being performed to the best advantage of the Government. 

Then, also, there is the fact that the barge line is up for sale. We 
estimated that there would be more travel into Washington on the 
part of Mr. Oliphant and some of his assisants because of the negotia- 
tions that might take place. 

Mr. Coon. I would like to ask some questions about that sale. Do 
you want to go into that a little later? 

Mr. Dotan. Either way. 

Mr. Bow. Will the gentleman yield before we go into the question ? 

Mr. Coon. Yes, sir. 

DEFICIT 


Mr. Bow. What is your deficit at this time for the Corporation ? 

Mr. Dotan. The corporate deficit ? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Dotan. I have the most recent figure here, as of January 31, 
$13,974,244. 

Mr. Bow. You have had a very few years of an operating profit ? 

Mr. Dotan. That is right. As I recall it, that is on page 41, where 
we have a complete summary year by year of the operating revenues 
and expenses, operating income and net profit or loss. You will note 
that since 1938 there has not been an operating profit until this past 
calendar year, 1952, which resulted in an operating profit of $372,983 

The one year that we did show a net income, 1943, of $178,012 was 
the result of a sale of bonds and some other nonoperating income, 
which converted the operating loss into a profit. 


REVIEW OF BUDGET 


Mr. Bow. On page 2 of the justifications there is a statement that 
the Secretary of Commerce has recommended to the President that 
additional capital stock in the sum of $10 million be authorized for 
rehabilitation of obsolete and deteriorated equipment. I take it that 
was a recommendation of Secretary Sawyer. 

Mr. Doan. That is correct 

Mr. Bow. In the previous administration. 

Mr. Doan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bow. Has the present Secretary made a review of this at all? 

Mr. Doran. Not as yet. 

Mr. Bow. What we have before us here now are the recommenda- 
tions and justific ations of the previous administration. 

Mr. Dotan. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. I noticed on another page of the justifications, page 9, 
where the Secretary of Commerce has transmitted a rehabilitation 
program to the Bureau of the Budget, for approval of the President. 

Mr. Dotan. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. That was for the previous administration ? 

Mr. Dotan. Yes, sir. There was nothing done about it. 


DIRECTORS 


Mr. Bow. Are the directors of this Corporation paid ¢ 

Mr. Dotan. They receive per diem of $25 when attending board 
meetings or when they are assigned some specific duty by the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Bow. Can you give us the amount received by members of the 
Board of Directors over the last fiscal year ? 

Mr. Dotan. Yes, sir; I can submit it for the record. We have had 
to make a change in our accounts to conform to the object classifica- 
tion. I do not have the detail here. I do have it in my office and I 
would bs glad to submit it for the record. 

Mr. Bow. I think it would be well to have that. 

Mr. Doan. Surely. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Salaries, fees. and ex penses separately for each advisory board member and consult- 


ant, fiscal year 1952 


ADVISORY BOARD MEMBERS 


Fee oe Per diem Other otal 
tation 
George R. Call $237. 50 $273. be ear ry 0 $596. 66 
T. N. Beact 12 ) 171.0 15. 00 0 41. 01 
H. M. Baskerville 56, 2 124. 20 ”), 2 &4 3) 205, 00 
T J. Maloney 75.00 65. 55 27. 00 5 OR 173. 53 
Total 493. 75 634. 42 77.7 10, 28 16. 20 
CONSULTANT 
7 | 
Salary —— Per diem Other Total 
tation 
T.J Maloney $2, 291. 92 $290. 44 $49. 50 $29. 40 $2. 661. 26 


PERSON NEL OF BOARD 


Mr. Bow. On page 22 of the justifications there is shown the person- 
nel who make up the board. Could you very briefly tell us something 
about the individuals and the business they are engaged in? 

Mr. Doran. Surely, I would be happy to. 

Mr. South Trimble is former Solicitor of the Department of Com- 
merce and an attorney. 
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Mr. Henry Baskerville is the president of the Upper Mississipp! 
Towing Co., a private towing company on the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Thomas Beach is in the insurance and real-estate business in 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Instead of Mr. Frank Bourgeois, that should be Mr. Lewis Bour- 
geois, a replacement as of last December. Mr. Lewis Bourgeois is 
director of commerce for the Port of New Orleans Authority. 

Mr. George Call is in the mortgage and insurance business in Sioux 
City. 

Col. Malcolm Elliott is a retired colonel in the Engineer Corps, 
formerly in charge of the St. Louis district of the Army engineers, and 
is now consulting engineer for private interests. 

Mr. Maloney is the retired general traffic manager of the Inter 
national Harvester Co. 

Mr. Bow. The chairman of the board has his offices here ? 

Mr. Dotan. In Washington; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Is that a full-time position ? 

Mr. Dotan. That is right. He has one girl, a secretary. All the 
other positions are out in the field, the majority of them being in 
St. Louis and New Orleans. 

Mr. Bow. I believe that is all, if you want to go into the question of 
the sale. 


BARGES 


Mr. Cievencer. | might ask about these barges. You have some 50 
barges in process ¢ 

Mr. Dotan. Twenty barges. 

Mr. CLevencer. In the process of building? 

Mr. Do.an. That is right. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is independent of this recommendation which 
the Secretary sent up ? 

Mr. Dotan. That is correct. 

Mr. Otrenant. Those are being constructed under our revenues 
earned from the operation. 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. Isthe railroad earning most of the money ? 


REVENUES 


Mr. Dotan. Not in these last 7 months, Mr. Congressman. On the 
Mississippi River operation, there 3 is a net income of $673,905, and on 
the Warrior division there is a loss of $31,300, so you can see that the 
majority of the profit this time is on the water operation. The rail- 
road profit for the 7 months is $217,050. 

Mr. Cievencer. Proportionately, considering investment, how does 
itrun? Isthe railroad investment quite heavy ? 

Mr. Dotan. The railroad investment, as I recall it, was originally 
approximately $2 million. There is an excellent return on the rail- 
road investment. 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes. 


ESTIMATED PROFIT FOR CURRENT FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. Crevencer. Let us consider this $176,200 estimated loss for this 
vear. When was that projection made? Was that just recentlv? 
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Mr. Dotan. That was a projection as of last May. 

Mr. Cievencer. How is it coming out ! 

Mr. Douan. We are greatly ahead, as I pointed out. Mr. Oliphant 
and L were just discussing the matter before the committee came to 
order, and we feel that with continued operations at the present 
basis we should wind up somewhere between $300,000 and $500,000 
profit for the year. 


RIVER OPERATING CONDITIONS 


Mr. Cievencer. The operating condition on the big river for the 
most part has been fairly good ? 

Mr. Dotan. Excellent this vear. 

Mr. CLevencer. The ice has not been a problem on the upper river ? 

Mr. Ourenanr. That is closed down. 

Mr. Cievencer. You close down, anyway, below Keokuk? Or is 
it below St. Louis? 

Mr. Ovienant. Below St. Louis. Your Missouri River operation is 
discontinued also during the winter season. That, of course, is a 
very heavy losing operation. 

Mr. Cixvencer. There is very little tariff freight up there, is that 
not true, especially on the operation at Sioux C ity? It has been 
mostly carrying materials for improvements on the river 4 

Mr. OureHant. No. You get quite a bit of steel moving into Kansas 
City, particularly, off the Ohio and out of Pittsburgh, and so forth, 
and then you get some out of Chicago. 

Mr. Cievencer. But the upper end of the river is not as productive ? 

Mr. Ourrenant. North of Kansas City to Omaha the movement has 
been very little. You get some occasional movement of steel up there 
and sugar and coffee. 

Mr. CLevencer. At the time I last looked this over most of your 
freight moving up there was cement and aggregate for work on the 
river itself. 

Mr. Outrenant. That is probably true, on a towing basis for the 
Engineers. 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. 

Mr. OureHant. But that has changed somewhat. The principal 
difficulty over there is approximately 15 percent of the channel be 
tween Kansas City and St. Louis is not complete. Of course, that 15 
percent governs the operation on your entire stretch, because it re- 
quires you to light-load your barges, and that ceases to be an eco- 
noniical operation when you have to do that. For example, we come 
out of there with grain barges half loaded. Only by reason of the 
fact that the shipper will top them off at St. Louis with additional 
grain gives us the opportunity of coming out with a little bit of profit 
on it. 

Mr. CLevencer. I suppose there was some damage to the channel, 
probably, due to the big flood 2 years ago? 

Mr. Ourwant. That is true. So far we do not know how far 
reaching that is. We have not started operations. 

Mr. Cievencer. There was a lot of sand and silt. 

Mr. Ouirenant. That is right. There was a breaking down there. 

Mr. Cievencer. I have been on that subcommittee, and there was 
some testimony on it. 
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Mr. OvienHant. We have not operated there this season yet. We 
plan to start April 1. Until you actually go up with a tow and a 
towboat you cannot tell just what the ‘situation is. So far as the 
channel north of Kansas City is concerned, even the engineers cannot 
give you anything on that, until they go up there with boats and find 
out what the situation is. 


FREIGHT TONNAGE ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


Mr. Dotan. I have some figures here on that Missouri River, for 
fiscal 1952, Mr. Chairman, if you would like to have them. 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. 

Mr. Dotan. There was a total of approximately 43,500 tons of 
freight carried up there on our own barges, of which 13,960 was bar, 
sheet, and structural steel and 16,500 was wheat; the balance being 
made up of miscellaneous commodities. 

Mr. Bow. Nothing more, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Crievencer. Is there any other information pertinent to this 
which you would like to present to us? 

Mr. Dotan. I do not believe so, Mr. Chairman. I think we have 
everything in here, unless there is something of general interest to 
you gentlemen which we could explain, so ‘far as the operation is 
concerned. 

Mr. Cirvencer. You know better than I whether there is something 
you would like to present. 

Mr. Outrenantr- [ do not think there is any additional matter. 

Mr. Dotan. We could go into many details which would be time 
consuming. 

Mr. Bow. Now can we discuss the sale? 

Mr. Cievencer. If there is anything he wants to add. 


PROPOSED SALE 


Mr. Dotan. I brought along a copy of the press release of Secre- 
tary Weeks, as well as the letter which has been sent out on the in- 
quiries we have had. 

Mr. Crevencer. You might include that, if you wish. 

Mr. Dotan. Surely. I would be glad to. In fact, I will leave 
this here. 

(The documents are as follows:) 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks announced yesterday that he would be 
receptive to offers from individuals or groups to purchase, or to lease with intent 
to purchase, the facilities of Inland Waterways Corporation in the Department 
of Commerce. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation provides common-carrier service to shippers 
in the Mississippi-Missouri Valley and along the Warrior River in Alabama. It is 
the only carrier in such areas to provide less-than-bargeload service. 

In stating that he would welcome offers to lease and purchase the Corporation, 
Secretary Weeks expressed the opinion that some of the Corporation's activities 
were in direct competition with privately owned barge lines 

“Operation of the Federal Barge Line is the type of Federal activity which 
could be better performed by private enterprise,” the Secretary said. “This is an 
instance in which Government should ‘get out of business,’ with resultant savings 
to the taxpayer.” 

The Congress has authorized the Secretary of Commerce to sell or lease the 
Corporation. However, under the law, a prospective purchaser or lessee must 
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agree to provide for continuance of substantially similar service to inland ship 
pers, and provide security by bond or otherwise to insure performance of the 
agreement. An additional provision of the law bars sale or lease to any person 
or company directly or indirectly connected with any rail carrier. 


THe UNDER Secrerary OF COMMERCE FOR TRANSPORTATION 
WASHINGTON 

In accordance with my recent letter to you, there is attached hereto material 
descriptive of the property, conditions of transfer, and history, financial and 
otherwise, of the Inland Waterways Corporation which I have assembled for the 
benefit of prospective purchasers 

The Secretary, in his press release of February 8, 1953, stressed his intention 
of disposing of the Corporation as an appropriate instance of turning a Govern 

ent-operated business over to private enterprise. For this reason he has stated 
that while consideration would be given to proposals to lease the facilities with 
a firm offer to purchase, preference will be given to proposals providing for out- 
right purchase and prompt payment in full 

Proposals in accordance with the attached conditions for disposal of the facil 
ities of the Inland Waterways Corporation should be submitted, in duplicate, not 
later than June 1, 1953. The Secretary reserves the right to reject any and all 
proposals received. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert B. Murray, Jr., 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. 
Mr. Dotan. Generally the Secretary feels that the Government 
should withdraw from the barge business, and he has requested in the 
press release that anybody interested should contact him. 

Asa result of the uaquiries we have prepared a very simple prospec- 
tus here, which gives the general information and conditions 7 the 
sale. It goes into the bac ‘keround of the Corporation, with a brief 
explanation of the equipment now on order; the labor relations, that 
is union contracts and the method of payment of employees; insur- 
ance now in force; property rentals, both rentals by the Corporation 
and rentals by the Corporation to a third party; and conditions of 
sale. 

In addition there is included a balance sheet as of December 31; a 
comparative statement of operating income and expenses for the cal- 
endar years 1951 and 1952 and for the first 6 months of fiscal 1953, as 
well as a recapitulation of all real property and equipment owned 
by tbe Corporation as of December 31. 

This statement goes into quite a bit of detail showing the individual 
items of equipment, the date they were acquired or built by the Cor- 
poration; the ledge value—that is, the value at the time of original 
acquisition—the depreciation accrued through the end of 1952 and 
the depreciated book value. 

In addition we have prepared a summary of the revenue and ex- 
penses of the Corporation from the time of incorporation in 1924 
through 1952, as well as an analysis of the tonnage for the same period, 
broken down into the water line, merchandise bulk, and the railroad. 

We have also included some information as to the various ports 
and rivers on which the barge line operates in order to give people 
a bird’s-eye view of the entire operation. 

The Secretary in his letter requested that any bids be submitted 
to him by June 1 of this year. He feels that he wants to make an 
outright sale. If that cannot be done he would second: irily entertain 
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lease proposal with a firm commitment to purchase over a period 
of not to exceed 5 years. He also prefers to sell the corporation in 
its entirety to one person. The law does provide that the Corpora- 
tion may be sold in two units, the Mississippi River unit as one and 
the Warrior as the other. Failing to get a satisfactory offer for the 
entire operation he will consider se ling the individual segments. 

In the meantime, I assume that we will have many inquiries on the 
basis of the doc:ment here, which has been sent out to prospective 
purchasers. I will leave a copy with your committee. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that the prospectus be made 
a part of the committee files, not a part of the record. T think it would 
be well to have it for the committee files. 

Mr. Crevencer. Yes. 

(The information was submitted for the committee. ) 

Mr. Coon. Do you know how much interest there is from prospec- 
tive buyers? 

Mr. Douan. As of last night, Mr. Coon, we had 96 inquiries. 

Mr. Coon. By “inquiries” what do you mean ? 

Mr. Doran. Letters and telephone calls, requests for the prospectus, 
It is pretty hard to determine or evaluate what will happen on June 
1 when we get all the returns. I think it will be quite a bit less than 
that figure. 

Mr. Bow. When anyone look at a $14 million deficit, he is going to 
hesitate some in purchasing it. 

Mr. Coon. You do have pretty good interest, then, if you have that 
many inquiries. 

Mr. Douay. That is right. It is not localized. In fact, we had one 
inquiry from Phoenix, Ariz., and another from Hawaii and several 
from New York and New England. There were 2 or 3 from the west 
coast, and several from the Atlantic area. The balance, of course, 
comes from the Midwest. It was a little surprising to me that it was 
as representative of the country as it is. 

Mr. Bow. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


FREIGHT HANDLED 


Mr. Bow. Can you tell us how much freight you handled for the 
Federal Government last year ¢ 

Mr. Dotan. I can obain that for the record. I do not have it with 
me, Mr. Bow. sy 
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(The information is as follows :) 


U. S. Government freight handled 


, fiscal year 1952 





Commodity rons Freight 

Mississippi Division 

Coflee 5. 789 

Fabricated buildings, iron and steel s, 409 

Drum parts, iron and steel 2, 419 

Lubricating oil 2, 722 

Roadmaking machinery 1,418 

Tents 4656) 

Tractors 1, 486 

Paint 123 

Ammunition 1,163 

Freight trailers 2 

Tanks 3, 061 

Landing mats 2, 460 

Bridge material, iron and steel 12, 899 

Fence posts 1, 762 

Pipe and fittings, iron and steel 117 

Insuforal earth gR5 

Pallet boards (wood ) 

Pontoons 144 

Barbed wire 1, 211 

Printing paper 32 

Wood preservatives . 91 

Antifreeze 20 331. 52 

Empty cylinders 15 302.1 

Machinery 11 314.31 

Hose (rubber and cloth) 14 360. 48 

Miscellaneous engineering equipment 22 §22. 18 

Tank wagons 20) 393. OS 

Merchandise (less-than-carload 24 926. 44 

41,310 419, GOS. 95 
Warrior Division: Lumber. coe 936 2, 405. 52 
42, 246 422, 014. 47 

Railroad Division ---- ot Led Nil Nil 


FREIGHT MOVED FOR GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Bow. Where you handle freight for the Federal Government, is 
iton a reimbursable basis¢ Are you paid for it 

Mr. Doan. Yes, sir; just as though they would use a private barge 
line. 

Mr. Bow. Can you give us an estimate as to what it might have 
cost if they had used a competing private enterprise form of trans 
portation ¢ 

Mr. Dotan. You mean a competing bargeline ¢ 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Dotan. I would assume it would be the same rate. 

Mr. Oureuant. Generally speaking, the other bargelines, when it 
comes to bargeload traffic, will quote the same rate to the Government 
as we would quote. But the Government also ships in less than barge 
load quantities, in which event they have no choice except our line, 
motor carriers, rail-line or airplane service. 

Mr. Bow. That is all 1 have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Oliphant, has this operation not suffered some 
what because of a desire of certain interests to maintain a so-called 
yardstick of what a fair charge ought to be, just the same as existed in 
the area of the TVA with regard to a yardstick for electric charges? 

I happened to go down there, when this was before me on the Gov 
ernment Corporations Subcommittee, checking on TVA. What they 
sometimes held out and what was often held out on the floor as an 
ideal rate—that the States were paying too much for electric power and 
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incidentally too much for freiaht—took no account of the return on 
the Federal investment, nor of taxes: and oftentimes a rate was made 
in the TVA that was lower than the tax assessed on a private corpora- 
tion in the North. The very corporation which was furnishing its 
part of the money to maintain this “rubber yardstick” of a proper 
rate structure was being dam: wed. 

I thought I detected in the late years in the operation of these barges 
that they were trying to make up a yardstick which did not meet the 
situation, either as to the v ages that had to be paid, or the taxes that 
had to be paid, or the cost of repairs and all the hae things which 
enter into the operation of a common carrier job. Am I right or 
wrong ¢ 

Mr. Ourrnant. Frankly, a departure to an extent from such a yard 


stick is to an extent responsible for the different revenue showing that 
we have today. We, in many cases—in fact, in all cases where we 
have joint rates with the railroads—take the rail rate as the patten 
from which we make our rates. The rail rates naturally reduce so 


as to meet the competitive water situation. It was the custom in the 


past to make rates on the basis of 20 percent of the port-to-port rai i] 
rate on the same commodity. You take that 20 percent away from the 
through rail rate. Never mind whether that rate is remunerative or 
not, and that was the pattern from which you established rates, and 
you put in a big line of rates in that fashion. 

You cannot ‘make money on that basis. So we have in the last 2 
years been screening this situation with a view to eliminating rates 
where we cannot come out at least breaking even. We know you 
have to handle some transportation at a loss. That is true on some 
commodities. 

Mr. Cievencer. I think the former Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Sawyer, had a different approach from that of his immediate pre- 
decessors. I think Mr. Sawyer had a more realistic picture, which 
allowed you to do that. 

Mr. Ourpnant. I think so. We have been following that pattern 
and eliminating a lot of rates which were not compensatory. In that 
way we are now getting to a point where the traflic we are handling is 
productive. 

Except for the elimination of these stops at way stations, as we call 
them, up and down the river, of which there are about 19 or 20, it is 
much better. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is really a packet service. 

Mr. Oxureuant. That is right. You cannot conduct a business on 
that — of a basis and come out. 

Mr. Cievencer. Your master and mate and crew cost so much that 
the boat could not earn it. 

Mr. Ourenant. That is right. And your terminal expenses are so 
high. 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes. 

Mr. Ouienant. Those labor rates continue to go up. That may 
have been all right in the 1918 days when your labor was 30 cents an 
hour, but that is not true today. You cannot operate on that kind 
ofa system. 

It was also true in the old days that in trying to put a railroad 
operation on the river we went all out to eliminate any barge quantity 
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ites. In the early days of operation we had about 5 or 6 commodities 
which we had so-called quantity rates that were in bargeload 
ymounts, like grain, sulfur, coal and sand and commodities of that 
kind; but we never did move in to establish a full line of bargeload 
rates of general commodities, including such commodities as sugar, 
anned goods, and coffee. 
Mr. Cievencer. Oil and automobiles. 
Mr. Ourenant. That is right. Had they done that in the early part 
‘f the operation the operation would have then been in a position 
many years ago to say, “Here, we can make money.” But they did not 
tart out to follow that pattern until about 1945. Then they estab- 
lished a full line of bargeload rates, and naturally the private opera- 
tors, or the privately financed operators, said: 
Now you are encroaching upon a field which we pioneered. 


And rightfully so. All we did in that field was to put 5 or 6 commodity 
rates in, in the early days, and they went ahead and built from there. 
[f we had done that in the beginning you would have a different pic- 
ure today. 

Mr. CLevencer. When you speak of the average Congressman, as I 
know him, all he wants is a yardstick 36 inches long. He does not 
want to injure anybody. He has not sold out to anybody, like they used 
to charge us with, if we believed in the private-enterprise system. All 
the average Congressman wanted, after all, was an honest unit of 
measure, one the Bureau of Standards might approve. I have heard 

lot of stuff up here from some of these people, who did not know 
the facts of life; enough to sicken you. Your balance sheet would re- 
veal it, and it would not always be your fault, because they were trying 
to make you do something that was just economically impossible to do. 

Mr. Ourenant. That is right. Of course, a lot of people will yell 
for the Federal bargeline operation and service, but those people do 
not put freight on those barges. The main object in life is to hold 
the rate structure down so that the rail rates are lower. 

Mr. Crievencer. Is there anything more we need on the record for 
this operation ? 

Mr. Dotan. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. If not we will adjourn the committee until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Dotan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. OureHant. Thank you, sir. 
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Requirements 


Difference, 

By appropriatio meptenth 
1953 1054 : ; 
vdjusted | estimate | Cease (— 





Research and testing $4,000,000 = $4, 000, 000 0 
Radio propagation and standard 2. 750, 000 2 750, 000 0 
O iti ind administration 1, 176, 000 1, 176. 000 0 
Construction of laboratori@s 0 1,190, 000 |+$1, 190, 000 








rota] 7, 926, 000. 9, 116, 000 +-1, 190, 000 +-1, 190, 00! 















lotal estimate of appropriations, 1954 on e 9, 116, 099 

Mr. CLEVENGER. We will be glad to have a general statement from 
you, Dr. Astin. You can either give it for the record, or highlight a 
statement, if you wish. 

Dr. Astin. I would like to make a verbal general statement if | may, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. You may. 

Dr. Astin. I would also like to present the members of my staff. 
On my left is Dr. Brode, Associate Director for Research, Mr. Golovin, 
the Assistant Director for Administration, and Mr. Bolton, the budget 
officer, 

[ would like to use charts and exhibit material in an effort to give 
you a background picture of the Bureau and a review of some of its 
accomplishments during the past year. 

Mr. CLevenGer. All right. 





rho; “ . : ie satel . . ) 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 7 
WITNESSES of \ 
DR. A. V. ASTIN, DIRECTOR pro 
DR. WALLACE R. BRODE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR RESEARCH ‘I 
DR. NEWBERN SMITH, CHIEF, CENTRAL RADIO PROPAGATION scle 
LABORATORY . 
N. E. GOLOVIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATION pro 
W. W. BOLTON, JR., BUDGET OFFICER ; 
Mr. Cievencer. The committee will come to order. We will isn 
take up the National Bureau of Standards, which appears at page 10 (i 

of the committee print and 901 of the justifications. 
pr 
SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS un 
We will msert page 906 of the justifications at this point. G 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 
S| 
Summary of requirements 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Astin. The logical starting place is to review the regularly 
thorized funetions of the National Bureau of Standards. The act 


of March 3, 1901, as amended by Public Law 619 of the SIst Congress 


p ovides for six basic functions 


The first is the development and maintenance of the standards for 
cientifie measurement in the physical sciences 

Second is the determination of fundamental physical constants and 
properties of materials 

Third is the development of methods of testing materials, mechan- 
isms and structures, and to carry out tests on such things for other 
Government agencies 

Fourth is cooperation with the other Government agencies and with 
private organizations in developing standard practices as embodied 
in codes and specifications 

Fifth is to render scientific and technical advisory services to other 
Government agencies, 

And the sixth funetion is to invent and develop devices to serve 
special needs of the Government. 


ACTIVITIES AUTHORIZED 


In order to carry out these 6 basie functions, the Congress also 
authorizes 19 specific technical activities. 

These are: 

Kirst, construction of physical standards. 

Second, calibration of standards and instruments 

Third, development of methods of instrumentation and measure- 
ment 

Fourth, the maintenance and operation of interstate commodity 
seale testing and development of techniques therefor. 

Fifth, promotion of uniformity in weights and measures procedures 
among the States and local governments. 

Sixth, the dissemination of standard samples. 

Seventh, carrying out chemical analysis and synthesis. 

Kighth, research at high and low temperature in physics and 
chemistry 

Ninth, research in radiation physics. 

Tenth, research in atomic and molecular physics. 

Eleventh, the dissemination of standard radio frequencies. 

Twelfth, research on radio wave propagation phenomena. 

Thirteenth, carrying out predictions on radio-frequency communi- 
eations operations. 

Fourteenth, research on various technical processes and methods 
of fabrication 

Fifteenth, research on building materials and structures. 

Sixteenth, metallurgical research. 

Seventeenth, mathematical research and rendering of mathematical 
services to other Government agencies. 

Eighteenth, general research in the physical sciences. 

Nineteenth, the publication and dissemination of data resultmg 
from our activities. 
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As you see, these fclds are scientific in nature and embrace the 
entire physical sciences. Primarily they include physics, chemistry. 
metallurgy, engineering, and mathematics. 


ORGANIZATION 


Organizationally, the Bureau is arranged into technical divisions 
corresponding to some extent with the specific technical activities 
authorized by the Congress, and also corresponding to specialization 
in the technical fields. There are 17 technical divisions in the Bureau 
These are listed in the chart on page 900 of the report, and I will 
not take your time to read them. 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


Before leaving this chart, I should point out that the majority o! 
our current activities deal with the fifth and sixth basic functior 

lame ly, services for other Government agence ies. These services a 
requested and paid for by other Government agencies; and the over: 
picture is ths it approximately 85 percent of our work and our bud; 
is provided by other Government agencies. Our basic appropriation 
which we are to talk about this morning, cover only about 15 percent 
of our total program. 

FACILITIES 


I would like to give you a brief impression of our facilities. Ou 
major plant is a 68-acre tract on Connecticut Avenue in northwest 
Washington, on which there are approximately 100 buildings. Show: 
here is an air view of the buildings. You cannot get much of 
impression from where you are sitting. 

This [indicating] is an actual scale drawing of the buildings, and 
you can see the tract is pretty well filled up with structures of various 
sorts. 

About 4,000 of the total of nearly 4,800 people on our staff are 
located in this area in Washington. The other 800 are in field stations. 


LOCATION AND FUNCTIONS OF LABORATORIES 


The major field stations are: 

First, at Corona, Calif., where a laboratory was put into operation 
during the past year. Shown here is an air view of the Corona 
Laboratory. 

The next is a laboratory at Boulder, Colo., where construction is 
now in progress. An architect’s sketch of the Boulder Laboratory is 
shown here. 

There are approximately 20 field stations scattered in and outside 
the United States, doing testing of a variety of sorts, or making ob- 
servations in connection with radio-communications problems, and 
there are also a number outside of the United States. Views of the 
typical field stations are shown on the bottom of this particular chart. 

Mr. Bow. Doctor, before you leave that, could you tell us, for the 
benefit of the new members, the purpose of these laboratories outside 
of Washington? 
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Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. The laboratory at Corona, 'Calif., is engaged 

utirely in work for other Government agencies, specifically in the 
fields of electronic ordnance and related problems. 

The laboratory now under construction at Boulder, Colo., will house 
our Central Radio Propagational Laboratory, and that laboratory 
carries out the activities which are funded by the appropriation 
“Radio propagation and standards.” 

A number of the field stations provide supporting services to the 
Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, and other field stations pro- 
vide testing services in local areas for other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

Kor example, in San Francisco, there is a testing laboratory which 
does a great deal of cement-testing work for Government agencies 
with an interest in that area. 
















ACHIEVEMENTS FRom TECHNICAL PROGRAM 









STANDARDS FOR PHYSICAL MEASUREMENT 






I should next like to review some of the achievements from our 
technical program during the past year, and I will take up first the 
field dealing with standards for physical measurement. 

The work in the standards field is a continuing and expanding 
activity, because first we must provide for increased precision in the 
older fields of science and then we must provide standards for measure- 
ment in the new fields of science. I should like to give you a few 
examples of each of those. 















LENGTH MEASUREMENT 









In the matter of length measurement there is a continual need for 
increasing the precision of length. A few years ago, we issued a new 
tentative standard for length measurement, based on optical tech- 
niques, using the wavelength of light emitted from excited atoms. 
The atoms are excited by placing a container in a radio-frequency 
field. That causes them to emit light. The wavelength of that 
light is then measured and provides a reference for the length stand- 
ard. 

As to the method of light emission, the most familiar analogy is 


the neon-light technique. 















WAVELENGTH STANDARD 










During the past year our wavelength standard, which is based 
on an isotope of mercury—that is, mercury 198—is a standard 
which has been disseminated rather extensively to industrial and 
scientific laboratories. Thirty-three of them were calibrated by us 
and distributed to other laboratories during the past year. It is 
not much to look at. It is, superficially, a very simple thing, but 
it provides a portable and readily disseminated standard of length. 
There is 1 milligram of the isotope of mercury 198 in this tube. 
Although this has been mentioned here before, it might be interesting 
to say that mercury 198 is obtained by transmuting gold into mercury. 
This is done at the atomic pile at Oak Ridge. 
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WEIGHT 





MEASUREMENTS 





In the field of weight measurements, there is a continual need to 
increase the precision of weighing and to provide standards 

weighing smaller and smaller quantities of material. The detect on 
and control of trace elements in the variety of industrial products is 
becoming increasing|y important. In order to meet that need, we 
have developed a set of microweight standards which provide for very 
accurately determined weights in fractions of a milligram. We 








are able to calibrate these to an accuracy of better than one-millionth 
part of a gram. These are barely visible, but it will give you an 
impression of the trend in precision in length measurements. 













COLOR § \.NDARDS 


Another field of standards requiring increased precision 1s in thie 
color field Kor the past 20 vears thr petrol im industry has de- 


pended on imported color standards for controlling the refini 











petroieum This is done in the first instance by judging the color 
Crude petroleum its almost black, and as the refining process develo; 
i} | 
ty coor aisappears 
\ 1 | | ] | 1 1 
Vi have developed a series of color standards which are avatlabl 
bo Industry now tor co trolling petroleum-refining processes much 
bette 1. before and independently of foreign sources This par 
' | ] 4 4 } ¢ 
ticular development was carried out at the 1 quest and urging ol] the 


Materials 







{nother interest rea of increased precision is in the radio 
frequency field One of our services is the broadcasting of standards 
ol radio trequens his is done from 2 stations: 1 located at Belts- 
vil Nid with tI call word WW\ \ phot wraph of that 1s show? 


on thi hart The other is WWVH in Haw 


You have heard what these Ss onals sound I} e Ther are dissem| 


I 


nated 24 hours AaAAV ¢ VS A week an yre of cons derable value not 


only to the communications industrv but to a number of industrial 





orat ries and oO DT Tf Mavi 


als Ve get a fair amount of 







n from thi olcdiers in Korea They like to listen to this 













The hum vou heard was the note A, 440 eveles, which provides the 
reference standard for the musical industry The carrier frequenc) 
provides reference standal for the communications industry . 

WWYV broadeasts on 5 megacyeles and 10, 15, 20, and 25 mega- 
evcles. In alternate 5-minute periods this note switches from 440 
eycles to 600 eycles The 600-evecle note is used by the electric-power 






industrv for controlling the frequency of the current in commercial 


= i 


networks and, in turn, the accuracy of the clocks in evervbody’s home 






Then, superimposed on this—which, unfortunately, you cannot 





| ear. To | ouess we are too qeep in a mass of stone are two signals 


which are used in a number of scientific operations. 


There was one rather human-interest reference to WWYV_ which 
occurred in an issue of the Saturday Evening Post on January 3. 


Chere is a storv dealing with sailing from Boston to New Zealand in a 
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\Ir. Roonry. They were sailing to Boston. 
Dr. Astin. You are right, sir. It was from New Zealand to 
Boston. Out in the mid-Pacific they made this reference: 





As we did not carry a chronometer, we relied on that never-ending obliging aid 
navigators, the Bureau of Standards’ shortwave radio station WWYV in 
D.C 















ishington, 







[That is an incidental service from us. 
These exhibits | have just given are representative examples of the 
ty pe ol work we are doing in the older fields of sclence In increasing 






the precision of available standards. 

We are also required to provide standards for measurements in the 
ew fields of science. That is, as the radio-frequency range is 
xploited, we have to provide standards and methods of measurement 
) the upper ranges of the radio-frequency spectrum. We also have 
to provide standards for the new radioactive materials which are made 
available for dissemination in this atomic-energy era. 

















STANDARDS FOR RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS 








This is one of the more recent standards. Actually, this has just 
been available this month. It is a reference standard for radioactive 
phosphorous, known as phosphorous 32. The material comes from 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Such standards are used widely in 
hospitals for medical treatment. They come to us for calibration and 
certification as to their values. Here is a detecting instrument by 








vhich you can measure their radioactivity. 

This is an ionization chamber which detects beta rays which emanate 
from this sample of radioactive phosphorous. Their presence can be 
detected by bringing the phosphorous up to this chamber and listening 
for “‘ticks’’ in the earphone. I think we might better reserve trying 
to check this until later, because it requires manipulation; but, if any 
of you are interested later on, | would be glad to show it to you. 




















TEMPERATURE SCALI 













Another new area to which we are devoting a great deal of effort is 
in the temperature scale, where the needs are to provide methods of 
measurement at both higher and lower temperatures. During the 
past year we extended our ability to make measurements and render 
service in the low-temperature range to within a few thousandths of 
a degree of absolute zero. We are also attempting to provide methods 
of measurement at higher temperatures. Here are samples of thermo- 
couples—that is, instruments for measuring temperature—which 
were developed specifically for measuring high temperatures in the 
streams of exhaust from jet aircraft 

This development required a difficult selection of materials which 
would not melt in the airstream, which would be able to withstand 
the blast of the airstream, and which would also give an electrical 
indication for the temperature. 

This thermocoup®, which is shown at the tip of this device, will 
measure temperatures up to approximately 3,500° Fahrenheit. There 
are two examples of this. One is an air-cooled device and one requires 
water cooling. We will pass them around for vour inspection. The 
tip on the end, which is the unique thing, together with the mount, is 
a thermoelement made of iridium and an alloy of iridium—rhodium. 
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STANDARD-SAMPLE PROGRAM 


Another important activity is our standard-sample program 
Standard samples of materials of precisely determined physical and 
chemical properties are made available to industry for control of 
industrial processes. Controls are performed with a sample taken 
from the production process itself, and the standard sample is run 
parallel to it and provides a check against error getting into the 
control process. 

We have in our inventory about 500 types of different standard 
samples. During the past year we disseminated approximately 
33,000 individual standard samples. We added to our inventory of 
500 only 3 new standard samples during the past year. These ar 
shown here. 

This sample is a special alloy of steel which was asked for by th 
steel industry, in view of the changes in production which were brought 
about by the shortage of columbium and the increased use of tantalum 
to replace columbium. This is a standard sample of corrosion-resist- 
ant steel, containing columbium and tantalum. 

Another new standard sample is a nickel-chromium alloy used in the 
electrical heater-unit industry. 

The third new standard sample is an oil-furnace black used exten- 
sively in the synthetic-rubber industry. 


DETERMINATION OF PROPERTIES OF MATERIALS 


Next, I should like to discuss briefly some of our work on determina- 
tion of properties of materials. One of the most interesting and im- 
portant of these is in the low-temperature field. 

We have at Boulder, Colo., a large low-temperature cryogeni 
engineering laboratory. The people there are doing a great amount of 
work in determining the engineering properties of metals and struc- 
tures at very low temperatures. I should like to discuss this a little 
more fully, Mr. Chairman, if 1 may go off the record. 

Mr. CLevencer. If you like. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Astin. Another type of activity in the properties of materials 
is providing accurately determined data on the emission of wave- 
lengths of atoms and molecules. Each atom or molecule emits 
characteristic radiation, visible or invisible, which essentially becomes 
a signature of that atom or molecule. Identification of materials is 
possible by having compilations of characteristic signatures of 
different materials. 

We have done a great deal of work on determining the properties 
of materials in the infrared region during the past vear. This publi- 
cation, listing the wavelengths of particular materials, gives you an 
example of the dissemination of such technical data. Our work in 
the infrared area was appreciably extended by the development of a 
cesium-bromide crystal which is transparent to infrared radiation to 
a much greater extent than other materials. This is a sample of 
cesium-bromide. 

Another type of activity in the determination of the properties of 
materials, and the dissemination of information relating thereto, is 
given in this handbook which was released during the past year. 
This handbook contains selected values of chemical thermodynamic 
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properties. Publication of technical data is one of the major services 
vhich we render to science in this country. 
Another activity representing our work on the properties of mate- 
ials deals with measurements of the magnetic properties of materials 
high radio frequencies. We developed a new type of instrument 
or measuring these magnetic properties, which consists of a cavity in 
hich a specimen of the samples to be treated is inserted. Then the 
evice is plugged into a radio-frequency circuit and gives measure- 
ents on the magnetic properties of the material. 















NEW 





DEVICES 





SPECIFIC DEVELOPMENTS OF 









The next part I should like to cover is some of - specific develop- 
ents of new devices. There is a great deal of work now in the 
chnical area known as ‘“‘solid state ll Ng 
This consists mainly in study of the flow of electricity through 

solids. The electronics industry is based mainly on controlling 
electrical currents by the flow of electricity through a vacuum or 
through evacuated devices. In solid state physics we are concerned 
vith methods of controlling the flow of electricity by using solid 
rather than gaseous devices. 

One example of such a use of solids is the rectifiers which are used 
to convert alternating current into direct current. One of the most 
common elements used in rectifiers is selenium. Selenium is one of 
the critical materials. It also has certain limitations. We have 
shown that using a much more common material, titanium, makes it 
possible to produce rectifiers with a number of properties which are 
superior to those using the more critical material, selenium. 

Here are samples of titanium oxide, which give these rectification 
actions. Just for comparison, here is one of selenium. 
















TRANSISTORS 







Also in this general technical area there is considerable interest 
in transistors. You may have heard that word. A transistor is a 
solid device—that is, a device made out of solid material—which 
will perform most of the functions that an ordinary radio tube will 
perform. ‘The transistor business is very active at the present time. 
There is a great deal of activity in exploiting the possible uses of 
transistors, and we are attempting to develop transistor techniques 
in some of our own operations. 

We have developed a transistor oscillator for use in our standard 
frequency work, which provides a means of getting a portable sec- 
ondary frequency standard requiring very low current consumption. 

The major advantages of transistors are, first, their extremely low 
current consumption; and, second, their very small size. 

This is an assembled sample of our transistor oscillator; and here 
is one of the elements that is in this assembly. 

















LOAD LIMIT GAGE 







Another development is a load limit gage. Work in modern aero- 
dynamic design has shown it is important to consider the range of 
sudden loads which the structure is likely to encounter. These sudden 
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loads are a very critical factor actually in most design problems, and 
an instrument to indicate when a device has been subjected Lo 
sudden load is very important. We have developed such a devi 
It has been tested extensively on airplane wings, and we are noy 
considering its possible application to tests on bridge structures 
examine the extent to which they are subjected to sudden loads. 
This device consists merely of a little lever which is set on an ecc 
tric calibrated dial When this bar is subjected to a very sudd 


bending, or any bendin it flips oi. Merely whether this dial is 
its presently set position or its o t position will let one know to wil 
extent the structure has been subjected to a sudden load. This 
how st If ve Ishap 1b Vou Cail set the lever drop down. 
GI 5S FIBER REINFORCED PLASTICS 

We have been doing a lot of work lately in glass fiber reinfor 
plastics. These are used extensively for strong light weight structw 
In aircralt Our contribution has been determining the characterist 
which are critical mn obtaining uniformity and increased strenct] 
This program 1s one wt have done jomntl for the National Adviso 
(‘committee for Aeronautics a 1 the United States Air Force 


Just to five you an ¢ xample of how some of these laminated mate! 


als are built, here is one with the rough edges, and here is a samp 
aes 


of the finished proauct with the basic elements attached to it. 


{nother technical field where we have been active is with the us: 


of our paper mill Last vear | showed the committee examples ol 
paper made from glass fiber. More recently we have doveloped 
rlass-fiber paper of increased strength. This glass-fiber paper is 


useful primarily as a filte: 

Our paper mill was also used during the past year to carry out 
tests for the House Judiciary Committee and the National Production 
Authority, on the possibilities of making paper out of bagasse, a 
waste product from sugarcane. Our report was submitted through 
the NPA to the House of Representatives. 

Our part was merely to show that paper with acceptable properties 
could be made by this process. I have here samples of some of the 
glass-fiber paper. You can keep those if you wish. And here are 
samples of paper made from bagasse. 

Mr. Preston. Made from gas? 

Dr. Astin. Bagasse; b-a-g-a-s-s- a. 8 

Mr. CLevencer. That is another component of masonite; is it not? 

Dr. Astin. Yes 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Pressed wood. 

Dr. Astin. It is used for pressed wood and things like that. 

The last exhibit I have is one which I will have to go off the record 
to show, if I may. 

Discussion off the record 


{ 
{ 
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TESTING AND CALIBRATIONS 








Dr. Astin. The other major area in the Bureau’s technical program 

als with testing and calibrations. The best way to show that, I 
‘ve, is by means of a chart ; 

We conducted during the past year over 300,000 individual tests or 

librations. A major area of testing was cement testing, where we 









rformed 26,000 individual tests. 
Other things of importance | believe they are all important, but 
are other things you might be specifically interested in—there 








Y OOU pre ision gage blocks calibrated These rare blocks are 
“| as controls of precision-measurement techniques in our mass- 
xduction industry. Actually the gage block is the cornerstone of 





i 
production, because without these precision gage blocks the 






rchangeability which Is basic to mass production would not be 
ossible. These master gage blocks which we calibrate, perform, 
an invaluable service to industry in that connection 
Another thing is that there were 1,800 radium preparations cali- 


ated and sent around. 



















FIS¢ L SUMMARY OF BUREA 
















- ee : , : 
| should like to give you an overall summary of the fiscal 





Finally, 
ture. 

Our total estimated operations for this year are about $55 million. 
They were nearly $57 million last year, and the estimates expect about 













$58 million mm 1954. 
During this fiscal year the $55 million is built up as follows: $7.9 


million for our basic continuing program, $1.04 million for facilities 
for our basic program, $33 million transferred to us by other Gov- 







rnment agencies for operations within the Bureau 
And $13 million transferred to us by other agencies which are sub- 


contracted by us to industrial laboratories to provide additional 







support to our transferred fund program. 
[ will leave these individual items, on our three appropriations, 
until we get into discussing them. 






















THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 





STAFI 





OF 





SCIENTIFIC 









Before |] complete my ceneral statement I should like to make 
one reference to our staff. One of the thines which makes possible 
the technical achievements from our organization is the competence 
of individual members of the staff. I think most of them are recog- 
nized either nationally or internationally as experts in their own 








specialties 







BOOK PUBLISHED 









During the past year our staff members were responsible for major 
contributions to the technical literature in a broad sense. I have 
with me for your information important books of which our staff 
members are authors. Of the first three, one is called Electrical 
Measurements; another, Color in Business, Science, and Industry; 
and the third, Applied Inorganic Analysis; and these were completely 
done by our individual staff members. The fourth book I have, The 
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Science of Color, was a cooperative book prepared by the Optical 
Society of America, in which members of our staff participated. 

Mr. Rooney. And how many other books, Dr. Astin, have members 
of your staff participated in writing? 

Dr. Astrn. I am not quite sure | understand. 

Mr. Roonry. How many other books, besides these four? 

Dr. Astin. These are the only four I know of that came out this 
past year, but this is typical. I think each year we have a few ma 
books prepared by members of our staff. 

That completes my general statement, Mr. Chairman. 


OPERATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Amounts available for obligation 


! 19 


52 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 est 


Appropriation or estimate $1, 140, 000 $1, 351, 000 $1, 17¢ 
Unobl i it ilance, ¢ timated ivings —80, 865 | 

Obligations incurred Ste at oak , 1, 059, 135 1, 351, 000 1, 17¢ 

Obligations by activities 
Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estima 

1. Administration $346, 146 $441, 800 $446, 70) 
2. Maintenance and operation of buildings and grounds 309, 151 334, 200 329, 30 
3. Alterations and improvements 403, 838 575, 000 400, 00 

Obligations incurred 1, 059, 135 1, 351, 000 | 1, 176, 00 


Obligations by objects 


O07 Other contractual services: 


1952 ; .. $1, 059, 135 
1953 ; oom LS : ee wes 1, 351, 000 
1954 F : ; ; _. 1,176, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year ea $603, 212 $236, 412 | $387, 412 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 42,958 |. saatow et 
Obligations incurred during the year 1, 059, 135 1, 351, 000 | 1, 176, 000 
1, 705, 305 1, 587, 412 | 1, 563, 412 
Deduct | 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 236, 412 387, 412 | 283, 412 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 29, 543 ee 
Total expenditures 1, 459, 350 1, 200, 000 1, 280, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows | 
Out of current authorizations. - 1, 000, 000 | 940, 000 
ant GF perder GIT URINE. og cn etc anndcccdscacndacscuu 200, 000 | 340, 000 





Mr. CLEVENGER. On page 102 of the committee print and page 910 
of the justifications you have shown the appropriation for fiscal year 
1953 and the request for 1954. It shows on the face of it a decrease 
of $175,000, but I believe that is for a nonrecurring item. 
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Dr. Astin. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
\ir. CLeveNGER. That is construction you have not asked for. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


We will insert page 910 of the justification at this point. 
The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


ropriation 1953 (regular bill) = $1, 351, 000 
juct nonrecurring items (cafeteria facilities) -- 2 : —175, 000 
Base for 1954_. : As . 1, 176, 000 

t difference, 1954 over 1953: 


Requirements Difference, 
eneeaneemen: ane — -rease ( \ 

By activity inc a ( + 
1953 954 an 7 

adjusted | estimate can ) 





i. Administration. . -- , $441, 800 | $446, 700 +-$4, 900 
2. Maintenance and operation of buildings and | 

grounds Saamecisaes ol 334, 200 | 329, 300 —4, 900 

Alterations and improvements anne r 400, 000 400, 000 0 


Total... 1, 176, 000 a 17 6, 000 0 0 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1954_........ ‘ ‘ 1, 176, 000 


Have you anything to say on this wentiouler item, Doc ‘tor? 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Astin. The “Operation and administration” budget request is 
the same for 1954 as for 1953, excluding the nonrecurring items. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Astin. This appropriation provides for 3 activities: first, general 
administration; second, maintenance and operation of buildings and 
grounds; and third, alterations and improvements. 

The amounts requested, I believe, are the minimum essential to 
provide the support which our technical program requires. 

As you may recall, last year we pointed out that our business-type 
cost accounting system disclosed this appropriation provides less than 
its proportionate share of the overhead costs for our technical program. 
Your attention was called to this last year, and we are not raising the 
point again, but I did want to point out that this amount does not 
provide the proportionate overhead for the technical program sup- 
ported by the appropriations “Research and testing’ and ‘Radio 
propagation and standards” in comparison to the tec ‘hnical program 
supported on our transferred funds. 

Mr. CLeveNnGer. You are speaking to the item of $446,700? 

Dr. Astin. This refers to the first two items. 

Mr. Cievencer. The first two items. 

Dr. Astin. Yes. The activities of ‘‘Administration” and ‘“Main- 
tenance and operation of buildings and grounds are considered 
under our cost-accounting system as distributable items. These 
amounts are distributed or - prorated to our technical projects in order 
to determine the total cost of doing a partic ‘ular technical job. The 
third item, ‘Alterations and improvements,” is not considered a 
distributable item but is considered a capital improvement. 


” 
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Mir. CLEVENGER. You are again asking $400,000 for that for 1954 

Dr. Astin. For alterations and improvements; ves, sir. 

That provides for a minimum of routine alterations which 
caused by the varying nature of our program. It also provides 
some support to the overall alteration program which was initiated 
some 3 or 4 years ago as a result of the survey made by the Publi 
Buildings Service. 

OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITY 


Mr, Cievencer. I think if we inserted page 912 in the record it 
would vive a pretty rood picture. 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

\ir. CLevenGer. If there is no objection, we will include that. 

Dr. Astin. Very good. 

(The document follows 


) estimated obligations by actimty to organization grouping, fis 


year 1954 


Maints 


operatio 
of build 


round 


0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

oi oi 

$86, 000 0 

64.000 0 

22, 000 0 

Operat 157, 300 0 
Mechanical improvement 0 $275, 099 
lr its a truct 0 125, 000 
Boulder ) i 7 0 0 


otal ), 7 399 300 400, 000 


Mr. CLevencer. Does that complete your statement on this, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Astin. Yes, I think so, sir. I would be glad to attempt to 
answer any questions 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Couprrt. On Operations and administration. 

Mr. CLevencer. On these items on page 910, and the details 
on them. 

ALTERATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Coupert. Does that $400,000 item for alterations and im- 
provements for 1953 and 1954 represent more or less an average 
annual cost for that item? 

Dr. Astin. Yes, it is about what it has been during the past years. 

Mr. Boiron. It is the same as it has been for the last 3 years. 

Mr. Coupert. Thank you. 

Mr. CLievencer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. 

Dr. Astin. This $400,000 is broken down mto two items, one for 


$125,000 and the other for $275,000. The first is of a continuing 
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nature, and an estimate of the average needs to take care of things 
that come up. The $275,000 item is part of a plan made several 
years ago when the Public Buildings Service made recommendations 
for basic improvements in the Bureau’s physical plant. It had been 
run down badly during the war, and there were a number of areas 
that were in danger of going to pieces entirely. The Public Buildings 
Service came in, made the survey, and recommended a program which 
vould at that time ultimately cost $2 million. We are about half 
wav through that program now. 

Mr. Covperr. Thank you. 

Mr. Roonry. As to the $400,000 item, is the entire amount to 
be used for improvements rather than alterations? In other words, 
all of this is for improvements, according to page 918 of your justifi- 
ations; is that correct? 

Dr. Astin. Well, usually we consider an alteration 

Mr. Roonry. There is a difference; is there not? 

Dr. Astin. We consider them essentially in the same class, so far as 
what is included in this presentation is concerned. There are differ- 
ences in the words, I agree. 

Mr. Rooney. Such as remodeling of a laboratory, roadways, and 
walk improvements, improving storm sewers, retaining walls, and so 
forth? 

Dr. Astin. Those are examples, yes, sir, of what we mean by “Al- 
terations and improvements.”’ 

Mr. Gotovin. Generally speaking, cir, if I might add this, the 
General Accounting Office, as we understand it, defines “improve- 
ments” in this context when they are related to normal real-estate 
properties such as, for example, a walk, a sewer, or a thing of that 
type; whereas an improvement generally speaking is considered as a 
change in the physical operating facility of the laboratory which is not 
normal. 

Mr. Rooney. Do yon know what an improvement means on an 
income-tax return? 

Mr. Gotovin. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. That is what this item is, is it not? 

Mr. Gotovin. I could not tell you that. I do not know in that 
sense. 

Mr. Rooney. You would not get any tax deduction for it. 

Mr. Gotovin. I do not think there is 

Mr. Rooney. These are not to keep the operation going. They 
eo off into a new area of improvements: is that correct, as to the 
entire $400,000? 

Dr. Astin. No; it is not to get off into a new area of improvements. 

Mr. Rooney. In what respect am I incorrect? 

Dr. Astin. Well, on the mechanical-improvements program, it 
involves replacing such things as plumbing pipes that are nearly 
worn out and that might break or corrode through if they are not 
Now, that is the type of activity which is included in the 


replaced. 
It does not give us the oppor- 


mechanical-improvements program. 
tunity to do anything we could not do before, but it increases the 
insurance against a mechanical facility failing, and probably might 
increase somewhat the efficiency of a particular mechanical facility. 
But I do not think it is an improvement to the extent that it gives us 
services which we did not have before. 
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Mr. Rooney. Well, what kind of improvements would the roadway 
and walk improvements be? mw 

Dr. Astin. Well, the types of improvements there, the roadway we 
and walkway improvements, might conceivably be improvements 
the sense you are talking about. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all. ch 


ENGINEERING SERVICES 


Mr. CLevENGER. I notice that there is more than 10 percent 
here for the Public Buildings Service. Your engineering cost amounts 
to more than 10 percent of your total, as shown on page 918. Ii 
never seems to decrease the cost of anything when they get into it. 

Dr. Astin. This includes overhead as well as design services whic) 
they render. : 

Mr. Cievencer. This is supervision of the improvement itself? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 


REPLACEMENT OF AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. CLEevenGrR. You have an item of seven cars for replacement, 
as shown on page 101 of the committee print. 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is a change of language. 

Dr. Astin. That refers to replacing vehicles which now have been 
driven between 60,000 and 80,000 miles. The recommended replace- 
ment schedule is after 60,000 miles. It is considered by then that it 
is probably better to replace them than to attempt to keep them in 
repair. 

Mr. CLevencer. Some of the other services who have been here 
have been in a different position. Even the Border Patrol, where the 
cars get the hardest kind of usage, does not feel that 60,000 miles is all 
that is necessary. Your cars must be better maintained than those. 

Dr. Astin. These now have between 60,000 and 80,000 miles. 


LIMITATION ON PER DIEM EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Cievencer. We had a limitation in the language of $100,000 
for services as authorized by section 15. How much did you actually 
spend last year, do you know? 

Mr. Nertson. Mr. Chairman, that particular section with respect to: 

For services as authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946, at rates 
not to exceed $50 per diem for individuals— 
is in the ge neral provisions. That item appears in a number of the 
Department’s appropriations, and in order to get it into just the 
general provisions we are suggesting that this particular section be 
deleted. It is in the general provisions. 

Mr. Cievencer. There is no limitation there? 

Mr. Nretson. There is no limitation. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is a loose fiscal arrangement. How much 
did they spend? 

Dr. Astin. We spent approximately $50,000 on this item last year. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you make it $100,000? 

Dr. Astin. The $100,000 limitation is one which has been in for 
several years. 
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Mr. Nrevson. Mr. Chairman, that particular item appears in a 
number of the Department’s appropriations, and it is suggested that 
we consolidate them. 
It is in the general provisions of the Commerce Appropriation Act. 
Mr. CLevENGER. We will try to remember that next year, and 
check up on it. 
Mr. Nretson. Fine. 















AND TESTING 





RESEARCH 










Amounts available for obligation 





1952 actual | 1953estimate| 1954 estimate 












$4, 057, 419 $4, 000, 000 $4, 000, 000 


propriation or estimat 
—64, 821 


nobligated balance, estimated savings 








3, 992, 598 


Obligations incurred , 000, 000 4, 000, 000 







Obligations by activities 















Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 








$1, 402, 183 51, 664, 800 $1, 570, 500 
875, 944 794, 500 758, 400 

1, 146, 006 ¥38, 600 1, 010, 000 
568, 465 602, 100 661, 100 





Research 
Development 

resting, calibration, and specifications 
General scientific services. 












3, 992, 508 


_ 


Obligations incurred 000, 000 4, 000, 000 





Obligations by objects 






07 Other contractual services- 
1952 _ - : $3, 992, 598 





1953. coat 1 000, 000 
1954 4° 000, 000 










Analysis of expenditures 










1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





1952 actual 










Unliquidated obligations, start of year $572, 826 $731, 407 $681, 407 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 19, 556 
Obligations incurred during the year 3, 992, 598 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 





4, 584, 980 4, 731, 407 | 4, 681, 407 










Deduct 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year.___-- i 731, 407 681, 407 681, 407 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 56, 056 





, 050, 000 | 4, 000, 000 





3, 797, 517 






Total expenditures 





Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations - - 3, 335, 530 3, 450, 000 | 3, 450, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 461, 987 600, 000 550, 000 










Mr. CLeveNnGER. We will now consider the Research and Testing 
item, on page 104 of the committee print and page 920 of the justifi- 
cations, 






SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 










We will insert in the record at this point page 920 of the justi- 
fications. 






81294—53——32 


The document is as tollows:) 


ements 


Difference, 
increast 


or ae- 


0. S00 
758. 400 
1, 010 00 


661, 100 


4, 000. 000 


OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. CLevencer. We will also insert page 922 of the justifications 
The matter referred to follows 


nent relating estimated obligations by activity to crqanization grouping, fis 


Research and testing, budget 1954 


General 


1. 400 
10. 700 

4,100 
93, 400 
98, 000 
43, 100 


7. 500 
9 100 

0 41, 500 
24, OOO 

0 109, 200 
0 37, 100 


43, OOO 37, OOO 


O10, 000 661, 100 4, 000, 000 


Mr. CLevencer. Will you tell us about this, Doctor? 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Astin. This appropriation provides for the basic technical pro- 
gram of the Bureau. We are asking that it remain at the same level 
in 1954 as it was in 1953. It will be necessary, however, at this level, 
to make a number of internal adjustments in order to meet the increas- 
ing need to provide general scientific services and the testing and cali- 
bration services to other Government agencies and to the public. 

The increases in those acti. ities will be taken care of by a decrease 
somewhat in the research and development activities. The reason for 
making the distribution that way is that we have very little control 
over the demand made on us for testing, calibration and other ser- 
vices; and in general we are called on there to meet short-term com- 
mitments. The research and development programs are of a longer 
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nature, and it takes longer in our research activity to get results than 
it does in development, so we are curtailing those somewhat to meet 
the more pressing demands in these other two areas. 

We feel that any further decrease in the first two, research and 
evelopment, would be very bad, because it is difficult now to spread 
our efforts to cover as many fields in science and technology as need 
o be covered in order to attempt to provide over a long time the 
necessary calibration and measurement services which the Bureau is 
expected to provide. 

The research and development work lays the basis for some years 
n the future for testing and other general services which we will be 
able to render. 

RECEIPTS TO TREASURY 


Mr. Crevencer. Is there any return to the Treasury from these 
functions? 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir; there is. 

Mr. Bourton. $367,000 of fees were covered into the Treasury for 
fiscal 1952. 

Mr. CLevencer. This, then, is not just a capricious raise in order 
to keep your appropriation at the present height? 

Dr. Astin. Oh, no. Absolutely not. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. You are aksolutely serious about it? 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir; I certainly am, Mr. Chairman. I am very 
serious about that. I am reluctant to see the research and develop- 
ment activities cut at all, hut the pressure of demand for testing and 
general services is such that we do not think we can turn it aside; so 
this represents our best estimate as to what the demand for services 


in those areas will be next vear, and it is made up by a corresponding 
decrease in research and development. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Coupert. | wonder if I might just ask 1 or 2 general questions, 
for the clarification of my own thinking 


WORK FOR OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


I note in the justifications the statement is made that about 75 
percent of your work is now being done for.the Defense Derartment 
and Atomic Energy. I note further that while you are only asking 
an appropriation of some $7 million from this committee pt this time 
for your regular work, you exrect to obligate some $57 million in the 
course of the next fiscal vear; is that correct? 

Dr. Astin. That is correct; yes, sir 

Mr. Couprert. Does that mean that the difference between the 
$7 million and the $57 million is to be provided from other appro- 
priations, reimbursed to you from other agencies? 

Dr. Astin. That is correct. 

Mr. Couprrr. And those are largely Defense and Atomic Energy? 

Dr. Astin. That is right; yes. 


SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


Mr. Couprert. How many scientific personnel do you have in the 
Bureau? 
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Dr. Astin. About 40 percent of our staff could be classed as 
scientists or engineers. That would mean it is somewhere around 
2,000. I think 2,200 was the last figure. 

Mr. Coupert. 2,200 individuals? 

Dr. Astin. Individual scientists and engineers. 

Mr. Couprerr. How does that number compare with the numbe: 
of scientific personnel, let us say, in the year before Korea? 

Dr. Astin. I do not have the figure for the year before Korea, but 
I would guess it is an increase of. maybe 500 in the technical staff: 
500 or 600. It is an increase of perhaps 1,000 in the total Bureau 
staff. I can get you the exact figures. 

(The followi ing information was supplied later: 








| Selentific - 
staff Total 
June 30, 1950 ’ ’ i aibdindghile ded 1, 430 | 3,14 
Jan, 31, 1953 fot 5 ae i airmail Mee ae me : 2, 200 | 4, 78 


Mr. Covuprert. Round figures are all I am interested in. 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. Covupert. In other words, there has been a very substantia! 
increase in your staff to take up the additional burden imposed by 
defense and atomic ene rey. 

Dr. Astin. That is correct. I think the best way to show that is 
that our total operations before Korea were around $20 million. 
They are now about $55 million. The increase is entirely due to the 
transferred-fund program. However, a substantial part of that in- 
crease we have attempted to put out into industry through subcon- 
tracts. 

Mr. Coupert. I see. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Bow. No questions. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. Mr. Rooney? 


GEOMAGNETIC LABORATORY FOR COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Mr. Rooney. Doctor, yesterday we heard the request of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey for their regular annual appropriations for the 
coming fiscal year, and in connection therewith we were handed 
number of letters, one written by you under date of February 19, 
1953, addressed to Rear Adm. R. F. A. Studds, Director, United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, concerning the desirability of 
constructing a geomagnetic observatory and laboratory at the A. P. 
Hill Military Reservation, because of the fact that it is expected that 
the present laboratory at Cheltenham, Md, will have to be turned 
back to the State of Maryland. 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In your letter I find this sentence, which is the last 
sentence of your letter: 

Were Cheltenham to be discontinued without a replacement observatory, the 


National Bureau of Standards would find it necessary to attempt to establish 
one for its own needs, though on a less extensive scale. 


Dr. Astin. Yes. 
Mr. Rooney. What did you mean by that, particularly the words 
“though on a less extensive scale’’? 
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Dr. Astin. Certain of the data made available by the Cheltenham 
Observatory are an essential part of one of the ordnance programs 
ve are working on. ‘To go into detail, I would have to go off the 
ecord, but let me finish an on-the-record statement. 

Mr. Roonny. We shall just refer to it as work. 

Dr. Astin. Allright. If these data on the magnetic-field variations 
vere not available from the Cheltenham Observatory it would be 
necessary to get these data from some other source, and it would 
then become a charge against this ordnance program, because the 
data are essential to the continuance of that ordnance program. 

I cannot give you how any quantitative estimate as to how much 
less it would be. It would be substantially less. 

Mr. Roonry. Is the data required by you in connection with any 
program other than the ordnance program to which you refer? 

Dr. Astin. The data are also coordinated with our ionospheric pro- 
rram on radio-frequency prediction services. 

Mr. Roonry. In what manner do you use it for that and how often? 

Dr. Astin. I am not sure just how often we use it, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Once in a while? 

Dr. Astin. Well, 1 would say several times a year, or something 
like that, sir; but there is a very close coordination between magnetic- 
field measurements and ionospheric measurements. The variations 
of both are involved. 

Mr. Roonry. Your use of this should properly be allocated to the 
defense appropriation transferred to you and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey? 

Dr. Astin. That is, if this service were not available, then the 
information we needed would have to be a charge against the defense 


appropriation. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. The conclusion I am trying to make is that your use 
of it is so slight that it certainly would not require the building of 
another such station as is contemplated just for your use. 

Dr. Astin. That is very true; ves, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all. 


Rapio PROPAGATION AND STANDARDS 
Amounts available for obligation 


| 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


| 7 
Appropriation or estimate $2, 805, 220 $2, 750, 000 $2, 750, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —78, 244 


Obligations incurred ‘ 2, 726, 976 2, 750, 000 2, 750, 000 


Obligations by activities 
l | | i 
Description | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


1. Research ‘ ; ae $744, 722 $726, 200 $705, 200 
2. Development. - ; : 1, 012, 490 918, 800 | 913, 600 
3. Testing, calibration and specifications ‘ - 28, 688 56, 400 56, 000 
4. General scientific services 941, 076 1, 048, 600 1, 075, 200 

Obligations incurred - ka on 2, 726, 976 2, 750, 000 2, 750, 000 





500 


Obligations hy objects 


inalysis of expenditures 


section is for radio propagation § 
committer print and page 947 of the 


for the same amount as for the las 


REQUIREMENTS 


justifications in the record at this 


1954 


Mr. CLeveNGER. Will vou discuss this item, please? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr ASTIN. Yes, 


sir. 


This appropriation provides for the opera- 
tion of our Central Radio Propagation Laboratory which was set up 
to provide needs in the propagation and radio standards fields for the 
other Government agencies, such as the Air Force, the Signal Corps, 
the Navy Bureau of Ships, the Federal Communications Commission, 
the Coast Guard, the State Department and some others. 
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We have for this program an advisory committee consisting of 
wesentatives of all of these agencies who outline a program which 
| enable the Central Radio Propagation Laboratory to fulfill their 
ds 
This budget is based on the considered study of this committee of 
resentatives of other agencies. Here again, with the overall level 
naining constant, there is a slight increase in the service activity 
th shght corresponding decreases in the research an 


tivities. 
,EQUESTS FOR CONSULTATION BY STATE DEPARTMENT ON LOCATION 
oF Voice GF AMERICA BROADCASTING FACILITIES 


Mr. CLEVENGER. You have indicated that you have performed some 


rvices for other agencies. 
Were you consulted in the matter of the location of certain of 
adeasting facilities on the east and west coasts of the United 


1 


States? 

Dr. Astin. No, sir; we were not. I think in this connection J had 
better ask Dr. Newbern Smith to come in, who is the Chief of ou 
Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, and who was standing by in 

ase questions on this came up. 

The question is: Were we consulted by the State Department in 

onnection with the location of certain of their broadeasting facilities’ 

Dr. Smira. We were consulted informally but never formally. We 

‘got a formal request. On one or two occasions some of our 
people talked informally with representatives of the VOA, and there 
was one request lor some propagation information which was furnished 
them without any evaluation. That is the extent of our relationship 

Mr. CievenGcer. As to the location of these facilities you were not 
consulted at all? 


Dr. Smiru. We were never asked to make any recommendation 


on location. 
roing to ask that there be 


heve 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Chairman, I am g 
inserted at this point in the record a list of every bit of correspondence, 
every memorandum of telephone calls, every detail, with regard 
to their contact with the Voice of America. 

Dr. Astin. Allright. 

Dr. Smiru. Some of that correspondence, sir, is classified “Con- 
fidential.”’ 

Mr. Roonry. Whatever is confidential you will please send up 
here and we will take a look at it and talk to you about whether o1 
not we will put it in the record. 

Dr. Astin. Very good. 

(The information is as follows: 








36 
37 
38 


Dat 
Nov. 25 
Oct 19. 
Oct. 24, 
No g 
Der 1 
Mar. 7 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 14, 
July 14, 
F¢ 23, 
Mar. 29 
Apr. 13, 
Apr. 17, 
Apr. 27 
May 22, 
June 18, 
June 22, 
July 
Aug. 20. 
Jan. 29, 
Feb. 13, 
Feb. 19 
Apr 4 
Apr. 9 
fay 14, 
May 20, 
June 12 
July 3 
July 28, 
July 28, 
Mar. 6, 
July 18, 
July 20 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 27, 
Aug. 27, 
Aug. 30, 
Nov. 12, 


, 1947 


1949 
1949 
1949 
1949 


1950 


, 1952 


, 1952 


1952 


1952 
1952 
1952 


a02 
List of correspondence 


Description 





+r to Mr. Gautier, radio laboratory, NBS, from W. R. Harmon, radio er 
Interna il Broadcasting Division, Stats 

Letter to Dr. Smith, radio laboratory, NBS, from George Q. Herrick, Chief, } 
ities Branch, State 

Letter to George Q. Herrick, chief, Facilities Branch, State, from Newbern S81 
chief radio laboratory, NBS 

Letter to Mr. Thompson, International Broadcasting Division, State, fro 
Virginia Lincoln, radio laboratory, NBS 

port made by N BS Radio Laboratory re method of broadcasting to the U.s 
which cannot be jammed by Eric Klapper. 

Letter to Fred Trimmer, chairman, Government-Industry Preparatory Comn 
for International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference from Kennet 

rton,r ) laboratory, NBS. 

t rn Smith, chief, radio laboratory, NBS, from George Q. Herr 

; Branch, State 

Q. Herrick, Chief, Facilities Branch, State, from Newhern Sn 

radio labo y, NBS. 

Letter to Dr. Smith, chief, radio laboratory, NBS, from George Q. Herrick, C 
International Broadcasting Division, State 

Letter to Roger C. Legge, propagation specialist, State, from W. B. Chadw 
chief, propagation services section, radio laboratory, NBS 

Letter to Ray Kaplan, International Broadcasting Division, State, from 7 
Gautier, assistant chief, radio laboratory, NBS 

Letter to Ray Kaplan, International Broadcasting Division, State, from 1 
Gautier, assistant chief, radio laboratory, N BS. 

Confidential letter to Ray Kaplan, International Broadcasting Division, St 
from T, N. Gautier, assistant chief, radio laboratory, N BS. 

Confidential letter to Mr. Ray Kaplan, International Broadcasting Division, St 
from T. N. Gautier, assistant chief, radio laboratory, N BS 

Letter to George Q. Herrick, Chief, Facilities Branch, State, from J. Virginia I 
coln, radio laboratory, NBS 

Letter to Dr. Smith, radio laboratory, NBS, from George Q, Herrick, Chief, | 
ties Branch, State 

Letter to George Q. Herrick, Chief, Facilities Branch, State, from W. B. Chadw 
chief, regular propagation services section, radio laboratory, NBS 

Letter to George Q. Herrick, Chief, Facilities Branch, State, from R. C. Peave 
1dministrative officer, radio laboratory, NBS 

Letter to George Q. Herrick, Chief, Facilities Branch, State, from Lillian V. 0 
teny, librarian, radio laboratory, N BS 

Letter to George Jacobs, International Broadcasting, State, from A. H. Shapk 
radio laboratory, NBS 

Letter to chief, radio laboratory, attention: A. H, Shapley, from George Jaco 
Acting Chief, Radio Propagation Unit, Office of International Broadcasting 
State, 

Letter to George Jacobs, Office of International Broadcasting, State, from J, \ 
ginia Lincoln, radio laboratory, upper-atmosphere research section, N BS. 

Letter to George Jacobs, International Broadcasting Service, State, from Er 
Klapper, frequency utilization research section, radio laboratory, NBS. 

Letter to State, attention: George Herrick, from W. D. George, chief, high-frequet 
standards section, radio laboratory, NBS. 

Memorandum to Allan K. Shapley, radio laboratory, NBS, from George Jacobs, 
Chief, Radio Propagation Unit, State, re North Atlantic quality figures. 

Letter to George Jacobs, Chief, Radio Propagation Unit, State, from A. H. Shapley, 
upper-atmosphere research section, radio laboratory, N BS. 

Letter to Mr. George Jacobs, central frequency staff, International Broadcastit 
Service, State, from Eric Klapper, radio laboratory, NBS. 

Memorandum to Fred H. Trimmer, State, from Eric Klapper, NBS re CCIR 
question No, 37 

Letter to George Jacobs, International Broadcasting Service, State, from Joan R 
Hartman, secretary, radio laboratory, N BS. 

Letter to George Jacobs, central frequency staff, International Broadcasting Service 
State, from Eric Klapper, radio laboratory, NBS. 

Statement regarding the work of the ad hoc group of the Technical Policy Steering 
Committee concerning high-frequency broadcasting requirements of the Voice of 
America by Eric Klapper, radio laboratory, N BS. 

Letter to E. Klapper, NBS, from W. M. Lauterback, lieutenant colonel, Signal 
Corps, Technical Policy Steering Committee for Implementation of EARC 
Commitments 

Letter to Lt. Col. Wallace M. Lauterbach, Chairman, Technical Policy Steering 
Committee, from Edgar T. Martin, Chief, Central Frequency Staff, State. 

Letter to Erie Klapper, chairman, ad hoc group No. 7, NBS, from C. W. Loeber, 
executive secretary. 

Letter to George Jacobs, Central Frequency Staff, State, fom Glenn 8. Ovrevik, 
central radio propagation laboratory, NBS. 

Telegram to Geneva from New York. 

Telegram to Geneva from New York, USINFO. 

Letter to central radio propagation laboratory, NBS, attention: Mr. Eric Klapper, 
from George Q. Herrick, Chief, Facilities Branch, International Broadcasting 
Division, State, prepared by Edgar T. Martin, Chief, Central Frequency Staff, 


State 













re 
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List of correspondence—Continued 


Description 


Letter to Chief, Facilities Branch, International Broadcasting Division, State, from 


Eric Klapper, frequency utilization resear section, radio laboratory, NBS 
Letter to George Jacobs, International Broadcasting Division, State, from Eric 
lio laboratory, NBS. Restricted 
er to Mr. Erie Klapper, radio laboratory, NBS, from Edgar T. Mar- 
n, , Chief Fre quency Staff, State 
Le tte r to Newbern ith, radio laboratory NBS, from Edgar T. Martin, Deputy 
Chief Engi eer, State ; 
Letter to Edgar T. Martin, Deputy Chief Engineer, State, from Newbern Smith, 
chief, radio laboratory, NBS 
Memorandum of telephone conversation with Ray Kaplan, March 1951, from A. G 
MeNish, chief, radio laboratory, NBS 
Memorandum on contact with VOA other than by correspondence, from A. H 


I 
Shapley, in charge, radio warning service, radio laboratory, NBS 

Memorandum on contacts with VOA other than by corresponence, from Eric 
Klapper, frequency utilization research, radio laboratory, NBS 

Memorandum on contacts of Dana K. Bailey with VOA, other than correspondence, 
from A. G. MeNish, assistant chief, central radio laboratory, NBS 


Mr. CLevenGerR. You perhaps know that there was a serious cost 

cause of the relocation into new areas. 

Mr. Roonry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Astin. I was aware of no communication, so that is why we 
had to check with the staff members. Apparently there had been 
some verbal contact. We will get a statement on that for the record, 
if you wish, Mr. Chairman. 

Also in this connection there was a report prepared at the request 
of the Senate Committee on Government Operations, and this was 
submitted to them, dealing with this. 

Mr. Rooney. May we have a copy of that? 

Dr. Astin. We will include that, also. 

(Norr.—The report referred to was supplied the committee.) 

Mr. Roonry. May I ask this question: With whom were you in 
contact, Doctor, at the Voice of America? Was it with Mr. Herrick? 

Dr. Smirn. No. George Jacobs was one person whom someone 
talked to, and Ray Kaplan was the other. 

Mr. Rooney. My immediate reaction, when I heard the television 
broadcast, was: Why are we appropriating $2% million a year for 
your outfit when it is not available and of advantage to another 
Government agency which is in the radio-broadcasting ‘business? 

Mr. Cievencer. Or is not being asked for help, which you would 
think you could give them? 

Dr. Astin. We would certainly attempt to give them any informa- 
tion or assistance they asked for. 

Mr. Roonry. May I continue, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Over a period of, shall we say, 3 years, how many 
times have they been in touch with you with reference to their 
problems, if any? 

Dr. Astin. I would have to ask Dr. Smith. 

Dr. Smiru. I would have to consult our correspondence to answer 
that question. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you do that and put it in the record? 

Dr. Suir. You are refe rring only to the Voice of America here? 








Mr. Rooney. The Voice of America, International Broadcast c r 
Division Thi 
Dr. Smirx. All richt set 
Mr. Crevencer. There are other appropriations which are tra 
inder the jurisdiction of this committee, vou know. This thing is hat 
being done in 3 or 4 other agencies, There is a multiplicity of exp ' 


| son radio pro] acvation. 


res 
Nii ROONEY The (‘onor ‘SS has been spending a lot of money {fo 


this beginning, as you will note, in the 80th Congress, The app 
priations wet more or less steady The committee was convin 
hat this was an important work of the Bureau of Standards. th 
Then IT heard the broadeast and heard it said that they were ne, Vi 
ven consulted on the question of radio propagati yn. 
Mr. CLevencer. My reaction, Mr. Rooney, was that if they h 
we might have been spared the wasting of a good many millions of pl 
dollars in construction. It is not the tault of the Bureau of Standa 
if they have not been con ilted. 
Dr. Astin. I think the best way to handle this is to give you 
complete statement of what is in our file 


Mr. CLevencer. That is right 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Chairman, would you like him to describe ju 
what this concerns? 

Mr. Cyevencer. Yes. It will certainly be before us in a littl 
whil 


il 
Dr. Smrrxa. The critical considerations in a transmitter location lik 





that are magnetic disturbances. There isa belt surrounding the nort 
magnetic pole This belt ZOeS roughly through southern Hudso1 
Bay, southern Greenland, and Iceland, and on the west coast 


Mir. Rooney. You do not have a map? 

Dr. Smrru. [ am afraid I do not. 

Dr. Astin. Why do you not give a little background on how w 
vet long-range radio communication? | think that might be desirabli 

Dr. Smirn. Yes. All long-range communication on high frequen 
cies is by way of a reflection from the ionosphere, this continuing lave! 


in fhe upper atmosphere The state of ionization and the reflectin 
properties of that layer determine the degree of efficiency of the com- 
munication. If the layer is in normal condition the way it is usually 


the lower the latitude the better the reflecting properties are. How 
ever, from time to time the sun sends out extra particles of radiation, 
which come down in the polar regions. This causes a disturbance of 
the ionosphere in those regions, which tends to make communications 
worse over waves passing through those regions. That is why som: 
Ol the broadcasts we heat from Europe are of poor quality. They 
pass through those regions and are disturbed, and at times they pass 
completely out and we cannot hear them 

This effect is not confined solely to this small belt which passes 
through Iceland, but the effects will extend south to a degree which is 
determined by how severe the disturbance is. During a serious dis- 
turbance practically all communication to Europe from anywhere in 
the United States is out. On a moderately disturbed day these 
circuits from the New York area to Northern Europe are more dis- 
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bed than communications from the New York area to Tangier. 

it is the reason why communications companies such as RCA have 

up a relay station in Tangier, because when the North Atlantic 

cK voes out they can get around by rong down to Africa and then 
into Europe. 

\ir. CLEVENGER. Are there any questions? 


RADIO STATION IN GERMANY 


Mr. Bow. [ have one question. Are you familiar with the plant 
at they are contemplating building in Bonn, Germany, a 1-million- 
att station? 

Dr. Suiru. No, | am not familiar with that 

Mr. Bo Has it been determined that a muillion-watt station is 
practical? 

Dr. Suirn. I am afraid | cannot tell about that. I should think it 
ould be practicable with the developments that have gone on, but 
do not have any firsthand knowledge of that 

Mr. Bow. Thank you 

Mr. Cuevencer. These are really built in units of 250,000 watts, 

they not? Sometimes a “ham” gets through where a big station 

es not 

Dr. Smuiru. That depends on the characteristics of the different 
requencies 

\ir. Roonry. I do not know who would be building a million-watt 
ation in Bonn. I have not heard anything about it. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Clevenger and I heard something about it. 

Mir. CLEVENGER. It was not Bonn. 

Mir. Rooney. We have just built a huge transmitter in Munich 
Mr. Bow. Perhaps I am mistaken on the location 

Vii CLEVENGER There are abo it 5 broadeasts rong on at M inich, 
ind 2 vreat building programs, | for the Voice and 1 for another 

ney lt seems that where we denied them the money some other 
ency furnished it. 


They bave 2 or 3 very scandalous spots in, the world. Sometimes 


ey build on. land to which we have no title, or in places where it 


asses out of our bands within 2 vears, or in some cases, 5 vears 


} 


It is distinctly hard to work with the acencies we have had contact 
; } 


with he ause they have had b.O encineers, unless they have evotten 


them lately, who could tell us anything we needed to know. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF CENTRAL RADIO PROPAGATION LABORATORY 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Chairman, if I might suggest, there be furnished 
the committee a statement of the accomplishments of the National 
Jureau of Standards with this money appropriated for radio propaga- 
tion, and standards during the past year 

Mr. CLEVENGER. L think it would be interesting. If we are cong 
to continue it we would like to know what we are getting for it. 

Mr. Cinvencer. To me, with my Scotch rearing, this idea is very 
repugnant. Mistakes have been made which have cost so many 
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millions of dollars. Here we have had an agency right at the Bur 
of Standards which could have been used, and which could have saved 
us some money in that we would have gotten installations that woul 
work. That is what I am particularly concerned with. 

Is there anything more on this section, now? If that covers it w 
will take up the construction of laboratories. 


CONSTRUCTION OF LABORATORIES 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 est 


} 





Appropriation or estimate ‘ anepaee $1, 190 
Prior year balance available: | 
A ppropriation $628, 601 | $144, 319 
Contract authorization | 3, 915, 000 | 661, 636 71, ¢ 
Total available for obligatior 4, 543, 601 805, 955 1, 261 
Balance available in subsequent year | 
A ppropriation . —144, 319 — az | —6 
Contract authorizatior —661, 636 | —71, 636 |_- 
Obligations incurred 3, 737, 646 | 734, 319 | 1, 196, | 
| 
Obligations by activities 
Descript 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estima 
1. Radio laboratory building $3, 368, 344 $564, 000 $1, 196, ¢ 
2. Guided-missile laboratory 369, 282 170, 319 
Obligations incurred 3, 737, 646 734, 319 1, 196, ¢ 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1952 actual |1953 estimate |1954 estimat 
NATIONAL BURRBAU OF STANDARDS 
07 Other contractual services $369, 282 $534, 319 $425, OM 
ALLOCATION TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE, GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
02 Travel ‘ $111 $5, 000 $2, OK 
03 Transportation of things 368 1,000 1, 00 
04 Communication services 200 20K 
06 Printing and reproduction ia 1, 500 500 
07 Other contractual services 51, 936 24,185 
10 Lands and structures 3. 367, 885 140, 364 743, 751 
Obligations incurred k i oa 3, 368, 364 200, 000 771, 636 
SUMMARY 
02 Travel $111 $5, 000 2, 000 
03 Transportation of things : 368 1, 000 1, 000 
04 Communication services 200 200 
06 Printing and reproduction ; 1, 500 | 500 
07 Other contractual services : ; 369, 282 586, 255 | 449, 185 
10 Lands and structures : 2 3, 367, 885 140, 364 743, 751 
Obligations incurred 2 | 3, 737, 646 734, 319 1, 196, 63+ 
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Analysis of expenditures 








1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





1952 actual 















juidated obligations, start of year $1, 129, 082 $382, 711 $148, 794 
icurred during the year 3, 737, 646 734, 319 1, 196, 636 













4, 866, 728 1, 117, 030 1, 345, 430 











igations transferred to ‘‘Construction of laboratories 
lidation of contract authorization), National Bureau 

of Standards”’ 3, 253, 364 546, 636 
juidated obligations, end of year ‘ 82, 711 148, 794 415, 130 





























Potal expenditures 1, 230, 653 421, 600 930. 300 





ditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations \ 1. 230. 68 f 846. 000 
Out of prior authorizations J ae oe 421, 600 84, 300 


Mr. CLevencer. This item for construction of laboratories appears 

page 109 of the committee print and page 961 of the justifications. 
You may discuss this, Doctor. 

Dr. Astin. This is a request for $1,190,000 for a nonrecurring 
tem to complete the radio laboratory at Boulder, and the putting 
of it into operation. 

There are two major items in this $1,190,000. One is $700,000 
which will be necessary to cover the completion of the building as 
originally planned, and which is in conformance with the escalator 
provision of Public Law 366, 8lst Congress, which authorized this 
laboratory. 

The second major item, of $490,000, is to cover the cost of moving 
the staff from Washington to Boulder. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. $490,000? 

Dr. Astin. That is right; for the staff and equipment. 






























OF LABORATORY 





ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMPLETION 








Mr. CLEveNGER. You know, we operate somewhat differently, or 
we try to. Instead of operating under an escalator clause, we try to 
appropriate for the entire building, so that we are not faced with 
recurring items. I am going to tell you that it is going to be hard to 
get money out of this committee. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Chairman, this committee told them: ‘This is 
your money for the laboratory. This is it.’”’ With no escalator clause. 
That had nothing to do with it. This was a total appropriation. 

Mr. CLevENGER. We gave you the money last year. We thought 
that was it. Now we are faced with another appropriation request. 

Dr. Astin. Well, the initial plan, the one on which Public Law 366 
was based, was made several years ago. 

Mr. Rooney. Excuse me, Dr. Astin. You do not operate on the 
basis of the public law which authorizes the appropriation. You 
operate on the basis of the appropriation. If you do not understand 
that, then you are in trouble. 

Dr. Astin. Well, I know we ultimately operate on the basis of 
appropriations, but some long-term planning of programs is essential, 
and that long-term planning was incorporated into Public Law 366. 
This request, of course, is a request to complete the building in 
accordance with the initial plan. 
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The building can be completed on a smaller size without this 
$700,000. Of course, our appreciation of the remark you just mad 
Mr. Rooney, is that we do ultimately operate on the basis of approp: 
ations. But if in the wisdom of the committee you should see fit to 
the building be completed in accordance with the initial plan, then 
would require this $700,000 Sut the building can be completed al 
it can be operated without it, except that 1t will be on a curtailed basis 

Mr. CLevencer. Would it be on an adequate basis? 

Dr. Astin. It would be on a crowded basis, but it would be ad 
quate. By that I mean we could operate. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Do you not see, Doctor, that this little bulge Vo 
have here, which you have driven into our line, is just one of a multi 
tude of things which add up to make this crushing burden on th 
economy of this country? 

Dr. Astin. That is right 

Mr. CLevencer. It makes us wonder whether we can arm th 
country and sustain it. We are expending huge sums of money 
Unhappily, if this breaks into an open conflict, where on earth would 
we get the money? 

Dr. Astin. That is why I say, Mr. Chairman, that the building 
can be manned and operated without this $700,000. I do believe 
however, that in the long-term interests of the program it would hi 
cheaper if it is possible to provide this next fiscal year. To add this 
additional construction to the building at some later date, if it should 
ever be authorized at a later date, would be more costly than to do it 
how. 

I think that represents our position. Honestly, the building can 
be run without this, but from a long-term point of view I think ther 
are some advantages in doing it now. 

Mr. Bow. That additional cost you speak of, Doctor, as to costing 
more in the future, is based upon building costs being the same as 
they are today. 

Dr. Astin. Well,-this is made on a basis of the ease of handling 
the contract and carrying out the construction all at one time. The 
building is designed so that two wings can be left off if this amount of 
money is not appropriated. They could be added at a later date, 
but it would then cost more to bring a contractor back to do it. 

Mr. Bow. If building costs and materials were the same. 

Dr. Astin. Yes; if they were the same. If thev are lower, it might 
not cost more. If they are higher, it would. 

Mr. Rooney. That lower day has not arrived. 


AUTHORITY FOR TRANSFER OF CENTRAL RADIO-PROPAGATION 
LABORATORY 


Mr. Cievencer. I notice that you have a change of language here 
on page 109. Is that legislation which would be subject to a point of 
order? That is the amount for the moving of the Central Radio- 
Proragation Laboratory. You may have authority, but you should 
cite the authority. 

Mr. Boiron. Public Law 366, sir. 
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WorKING-CAPITAL FuND 


\ir. CLEVENGER. Now we will take up the item ‘“‘ Working-capital 

nd,” on page 114. 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is language which might be subject to a 

nt of order. 

Dr. Astin. That might well be subject to a point of order; that is 
This is one means, if the language can be given us, which will 


able us to operate in a more efficient manner. At the present time 
ir working-capital fund is $5 million, and we are operating on nearly 
$5-million-a-month rate $5 million is just not enough to let us 

1 things over Ve have a tremendous problem of unpaid bills 


ne up 

Mr. CLevencer. This is mostly on the reimbursable side? 

Dr. Astin. That is right. 

Mr. CLevencer. For these items that the agencies are going to pay? 

Dr. Astin. That is right. This would enable us to credit advances 

vet from other agencies to our capital fund, and alleviate some of 
our difficulties 

Mr. CLevencer. Was an objection made to this when you got 
vour working fund? 

Mr. Botton. It was not thought of, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. In fact, you thought $5 million would be ample? 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. | believe that ts all, unless there are some ques- 
tions on this. 

Dr. Astin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Nretson. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Turespay, Marcu 17, 1953. 
Civit AgROoNAUTICS BoarD 


Mr. Cievencer. We have today received a letter which is from 
the Exeeutive Office of the President relative to the budget estimates 
for the Civil Aeronautics Board. I will offer this letter for the record 

(The letter is as follows:) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 138, 195 
Hon. OSwaLp RYAN, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Ryan: The report on your review of the 1954 budget estimates 
for your agency has been received and carefully considered in relation to the 
administration’s stated policies and budget objectives 

To meet these objectives the following reduction in your appropriation will be 
necessary. You are expected to adjust your recommendations accordingly and 
present these revisions to the Appropriations Committees 
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Reduction in appropriation for 196. 
Pproy 


Salaries and expenses: 
Amount in 1954 budget ; a ry: ; . $3, 950, 000 
tevised amount . DS 3, 800. 000 
teduction _ __ 7 ee ; , 150, 000 


Detailed information as to the reduction set forth above will be communicat 
to your agency through the Budget Bureau staff. 
Sincerely yours, 
JosePpH M. Dopnaes, Directo 


WepDNEsDAY, Marcu 25, 1953 
HARLAN, Ky., AIRPORT 


Mr. CLtevencer. Without objection, I should like to insert at t! 
point a telegram forwarded to me by our colleague Mr. Golden, 
Kentucky, with regards to the Harlan, Ky., Airport. 

(The telegram is as follows:) 

HARLAN, Ky., March 21, 195 
Hon, James 8. GoLpEN, 
Congressman, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: It has come to my attention that the Appropriati 
Committee of the House of Representatives is considering the airport proj 
at Harlan in its CAA budget. This project is of vital importance to Harla 
County. The proposed site has been inspected and approved by Federal a 
State authorities. Pending Federal financial grants, we are prepared to proceed 
with construction. lIrespectfully urge you to approach Appropriations Committ: 
Chairman Cliff Clevenger (Republican, of Ohio) on our behalf. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN G. RUNKLE, 
General Manager, Harlan County Chamber of Commerce. 


WepNesbaAy, Marcu 25, 1953 


New Arrport IN Puerto Rico 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Chairman, I should like permission to insert 
in the record at this point a letter addressed to me by Dr. Fernés- 
Isern, the Delegate from Puerto Rico, with regard to the new airport 
at San Juan, P. R. 

Mr. Cievencer. That will be inserted in the record. 

(The document is as follows:) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1953. 
Hon. Joun J. Rooney, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CoLiEeacue: Referring to our recent conversations on the appropria- 
tions under the Federal Airport Act for the new airport in Puerto Rico, I have 
drafted the attached memorandum explaining the necessity for the early com- 
pletion of the airport. I realize the difficulty in obtaining funds at this time 
when the administration is making every effort to balance the budget, but I hope 
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the committee will see the wisdom of proceeding with this work without 
ly delays. 
should greatly appreciate anything which you might do to make funds avail- 
in order to accomplish this purpose. 
With kindest regards, | am 
Sincerely yours, 
A. FeRN6s-ISERN, 


Reside nt Commissione yr. 


MEMORANDUM 


r the Federal Airport Act, a certain amount was authorized for Puerto 

it of which $2,400,000 have not yet been appropriated Che President’s 

carries a recommended appropriation for next year of $800,000 hus 

an annual rate were maintained, 3 vears would be required to finish the 

$5,500,000 of work remains to be done on the new airport. Thus Puerto 

ill be called upon not only to match the $2.400,000 of Federal funds yet to 

appropriated but, in addition, will have to provide $700,000 over and beyond 
hare of $2,800,000 

The Commonwealth government is perfectly willing to do this and; in fact, 

ild be willing to do so next year in order that the airport might be finished 

ring the coming fiscal year. If the completion of the airport is delayed for 3 

iditional years, it will result in increased costs because of piecemeal contracting, 

is cost of maintenance of the old airport, built as it is on filled ground. 

The main terminal building will cost $3,200,000 in addition to foundations 
which are under construction this year. Work on this building should, once 
tarted, be completed without interruption for the sake of efficiency and economy. 
Phe $800,000 proposed in the budget for this purpose, matched by an equal amount 
of insular money, would be enough for half the cost of this building. 

\side from consideration of costly maintenance, if the completion of the airport 
is extended, the rapidly growing economy of Puerto Rico demands new and 
etter facilities. 

Operation Bootstrap in Puerto Rico calls for self-help—the raising of Puerto 
Rico’s economic standards through four top-priority programs embracing manu- 
facturing, agriculture, tourism, and external transportation. The government of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico bas appropriated $21 million for fiscal 1952 
ind $25 million for 1953 to carry on this direct development work. One hundred 
and sixty-seven factories have been established in the island in the past 5 years 
inder a manufacturing development program sponsored by the insular govern- 

ent. Approximately 90 plants are to be newly established during the current 
fiscal year. 

Agriculture crops, mainly sugar, comprise the mainstay of the island. Current 
programs are under way to relieve the island from its dependence upon a one-crop 
economy. Produce of a diversified nature is more and more being marketed on 
the mainland, particularly in the New York area. These commodities are usually 
of a perishable nature and require shipment by air 

The tourist business in Puerto Rico has increased enormously in the past few 
years. One hundred thousand visitors went to Puerto Rico last year, and vaca- 
tion publicity had to be cut down because all hotel accommodations were full. 
Tourist and hotel facilities are being constantly expanded. 

In Puerto Rico, nearly three times as many passenger-miles are flown per person 
and three times as many ton-miles of cargo are flown per person as on the con- 
tinent. Approximately 15 times as much flying is done in relation to the island 
as is done in the States to accomplish an equai amount of business 

The only steamship passenger boat connecting Puerto Rico with the mainland 
will be discontinued on March 19, 1953. 

The airport presently in use in Puerto Rico belongs to the Navy. Looking at 
the enormous amount of air travel and considering that Puerto Rico is truly the 
crossroads of the Caribbean between the mainland and South America, it is 
frightening to think what would happen in case of a national emergency if the 
Navy were forced to take over the airport which is Puerto Rico’s civilian lifeline. 
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The actual increase from 317,000 passengers in fiscal 1950 to 486,000 in fi: 
1952 was a gain of 50 percent in 2 years. An additional rise of somewhat 
than 25 percent is forecast for the next 2 years. The old airport cannot hand 
volume of traffic safely and economically. The new airport is 1% times the leng 
of the old one, and can be extended if necessary. There is no physical barrier ; 
completion of the new airport early in 1954 excepting for the lack of | 
matching funds. 


OpERATING DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


Mr. Coon. Mr. Chairman, without objection, I would like to 
mit the following letter for inclusion in the record: 


WEYERHAEUSER STEAMSHIP Co 
San Francisco, Calif., March 80, 19 
Hon. Sam Coon 
House Committee on Appropriations, 


Washington, D. C. f 


DraR CoNnGRESSMAN: Attached is copy of a statement which will, we be 
be of interest to you in your consideration of appropriations request. 
Yours very truly, 
DonaLp Watson 


WEYERHAEUSER STEAMSHIP Co., 
San Francisco 11, Calif., March 27, 195 

The undersigned is vice president and general manager of the Weyerhaeu 
Steamship Co., a Delaware corporation, engaged solely in the transportatior 
commodities by water in the intercoastal trade of the United States. Th: 
company is a common carrier by water, operating under authority of Certificat 
of Necessity and Public Convenience W-—417 issued by the Interstate Commer 
Commission. 

It is our understanding that your committee will shortly be holding heari: 
on the State, Justice, and Commerce appropriation bill. Our position on or 
item of maritime affairs to be considered in the Department of Commerce appro 
priations follows, and we would like to have it placed before members of y 
committee and included in the printed record of your hearings. 

During the past 12 years it has become increasingly apparent that administra 
tion of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, has served to depress American-fla 
shipping instead of to promote it as was intended. Healthy economic incenti' 
that encourage resistance to unreasonable and disproportionate cost increases 
have been taken away from the subsidized segment of the industry. 

Under the 1936 act and the policies adopted under it, the Government pays t! 
difference between foreign and American wage costs. Accordingly, where s 
sidies are payable, the important consideration is stability of foreign wage level 
The Government pays the entire excess for the 268 ships that are subsidized 
Where no part of increasing wage costs is paid by the employer, it is not surpris 
that maritime wage levels have spiraled. And it is no wonder that unsubsidiz 
companies that cannot pass along any part of their costs to the Government b 
who must nevertheless pay the same wage rates as are paid on subsidized ship 
have been brought face to face with economic crisis. 

Companies operating in the coastwise and intercoastal trades of the Unit 
States and unsubsidized operators in offshore trades are in a particularly pr 
carious position. The oldest intercoastal operator, the American Hawaiia: 
Steamship Co., has recently announced the discontinuance of its intercoasta 
operations. Excessive labor costs were given as the primary reason for the abar 
donment of this 64-year-old trade route. 

The following table gives a comparison for the years 1940 through 1952 
excluding the war years) of seaman’s wage increases from our own records wit! 
increases in the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost of living index and with the averag: 
increase in weekly earnings in 21 representative industries. 


A verag Percent increase over 1940 
Average 


daily wage 
cost of 37- 


at ala 
man crew ! 21 selected 


industries BLS inde 


$168. 00 


187. 70 
280. 82 
425. 06 
466. 25 


t include any allowance for room and board furnished by vessel. 


\ steamship operator who receives an operating differential subsidy has, in 
‘t, a payroll that does not increase when his wages rise because whatever the 
rease may be it is paid back to the operator through his subsidy. Unsub- 
ed operators have no public treasury to underwrite their expenses. Each 
lar of wage expense must come out of the earnings of the company and today 
private operators are finding that wage rates have risen to a point where 
fitable operation and any return on their investment is impossible of achieve- 
nt 

During the hearings and debate prior to the passage of the Merchant Marine 

t of 1936, there was little or no discussion of any need to protect the public 

asury from the possibility of subsidizing excessive wage scales. Congress 

vertheless wrote into section 603 (b) of the law a rule of reason which requires 
at operating-differential subsidy contracts provide ‘that the amount of the 
perating-differential subsidy shall not exceed the excess of the fair and reasonable 
of * * * wages and subsistence of the officers and crews, and any other 
ms of expense in which the Commission shall find and determine that the 
pplicant is at a substantial disadvantage in competition with vessels of the 
ign country hereinafter referred to in the operation under United States 
gistry of the vessel or vessels covered by the contract, over the estimated fair 
and reasonable cost of the same items of expense * * * if such vessel or vessels 
vere operated under the registry of a foreign country whose vesse ‘ls are sub- 
an tial competitors of the vessel or vessels covered by the contract. 
hus it appears that Congress did not intend to write a blank check. Its 
rpose was to subsidize wages up to a reasonable point. Anything above and 
yond that point, if incurred, was to be paid by the operator from his own 
pocket. Thus the “fair and reasonable” limitation relates only to the portion 
of the total wage cost that is to be taken into account in determining a basis for 
bsidization. It is in no sense a limitation upon the wages that can be demanded 
or gr apted in collective bar yaining. 
Che “fair and reasonable” clause has been included in all operating subsidy 
bradta: However, the interpretation and administration intended for it by 
yngress seems to have been ignored. In September 1951 the Federal Maritime 
Board and the Maritime Administration issued its Manual for Determining 
Operating Subsidy Rates. Part II of that manual is entitled ‘Procedure for 
Determining an Operating-Differential Subsidy Rate for Wages of Officers and 
Crew.” This section is extremely ambiguous and nowhere contains any criteria 
by which to measure “fair and reasonable” costs. There is nothing in the manual 
that gives any inkling as to how either “fair and reasonable” costs or “excessive 
costs are to be judged. The answers apparently are in the field of unresolved or 
indefined policy. 

It has been announced that economy and a balanced Federal budget are among 
the first objectives of the present administration. Limiting subsidies to levels 
that are fairly related to appropriate standards would be a step in that direction. 

The facts must surely indicate the need for thoughtful and constructive con- 
sideration of a system under which r apidly increasing costs are financed by the 
Government instead of by industry. Unless corrected, nationalization of the 
industry might result. 

The safeguards placed by Congress in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 have 
failed of their purpose, chiefly due to the lack of any clearly defined policy of the 
Federal Maritime Board. It would seem apparent that a limitation on appro- 
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priations clearly defining a yardstick for the measurement of “fair and resasonal} 
costs is the solution. The appropriation for operating-differential subsidi: 
tained in the State, Justice, and Commerce appropriation bill would appear 

a logical place to apply the remedy that is needed. 

The following has been suggested as a rider 
tions bill: 

“Provided, That no part of the foregoing appropriation shall be availal 
obligation, nor shall any obligation be made, for the payment of any part « 
cost of wages of officers and crews of vessels under United States registry 
exceeds the fair and reasonable cost 











to this aforementioned appropr 







thereof, measured by the full-time mont} 





earning of employees, in the various occupations in basie shoreside industries 
are determined by the Secretary [Commerce] to be most comparable with | 
on board vessels.’’ 

rhis rider would provide the standard necessary to determine 


tal 





reasonab] costs 


Yours very t1 













DoNALD WATSON, 
Vice President-General Manaa: 
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WEATHER Service, Lincotn, NEBR. 


WITNESSES 
HON. CARL T. CURTIS, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Cc. W. D. KINSEY, CHAIRMAN, CITIZENS AIR BASE COMMITTEE 
JOHN COMSTOCK, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


JOHN MITCHELL, MANAGER FOR UNITED AIRLINES, LINCOLN, 
NEBR. 











Mr. Bow. The committee will be in order. We are delighted to 
have with us the distinguished gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. Curtis, 
Do you have a statement to make at this time, Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, we shall try to have due regard fo 
the committee’s time. We appreciate the opportunity to be h 
We appear here for an item of some $30,000 or $35,000 for Weather 
Jureau Service at Lincoln, Nebr. 

Lincoln is a city of about 100,000 people. It is served by Unit 
Airlines, east and west, and by Braniff International Airways, north 
and south. 

In addition to other aviation activities there, we have the Naval 
Air Reserve unit; we have an Air National Guard; and we also hay 
quite a little private flying. Lincoln is the capital of Nebraska. 

Now, for quite some time we have had 24-hour Weather Burea 
service in Lincoln, the clock around, and all of this activity has bee: 
built up on that basis. That service ended January 15 this vear. 

Here is our position. We feel that a place of this size, served by 
two major airlines, and these other activities, desperately needs 
this Weather Bureau service as a matter of safety. If it is the polic 
of the Federal Government not to provide this service anywhere 
else we, of course, will bow to that decision. But we do not think 
that is the national policy. 

We feel that we were caught in the middle of a situation that was 
not the intent of anybody. By that I mean, by a gentleman’s 
agreement, or maybe it had some formality, the CAA and the Weather 
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old 


Bureau operated this Weather Bureau station under a cooperative 
rangement which was arranged bv their regional offices at Kansas 


Citv. In the meantime, the Lincoln Army Air Force Base was re- 
ated and the, acain took possession of the Lincoln Air Base 

aS they did in World War LI. 
Sut these other facilities still go on. It did mean that the build- 


n which the Weather Bureau service was being operated, owned 
was taken over by the Air Force and the Weather Bureau 


CILV, 
e had to get out. 
that point the CAA said, ‘We cannot carry on this cooperative 


Lt t 
ement any more ” The Weatl 
mn ae 


er Bure: u was proy iding sery ice 
Che rest of the service was being carried 


8 to 4, 7 days a week. 

4 4 ] . ; ] 4 { 4 “11 rT’ 
CAA; but nevertheless it is all out of the same til. The Govern- 
ding 24-hour weather service and it came to an end. 


In connection with the ren tivation of the Arn air base and the 

xy of the administration building, the city, at another location on 

ld, is building a new administration building and, to con:ply 

thre requests of the Wea er Bureau, they have built Ss ifficient 

800 square feet, for the Weather Bureau, and also a little build- 
acent tor he } alloon operation 

vest storv that I can get at the Bureau of the Budget for this 


is that apparently not everyone was aware just who was pro- 


ne the weather service at Lineoln. The CAA naturally did not 
in their budget for the full amount to carry on the weather servic 
Weather Bureau did. They were denied appare ntly because ol 


assumption that they had always been getting along all right the 


Consequently the reeommendations of the budget do not 


Vi i Was. 
de any provision for this service. 

As | Say, if it is the policy with reference to cities of this size, served 

by two major airlines and all these other facilities, 

ther service, we shall bow to that. We want no more, and no 


than others get under the national policy. 
ve talked lon er than I intended Mr. Ki sev, a 
council is here. He is also chairman of the Citizens 


not to provide 


wend 


Gentlemen, I ha 
member of the cit, 
\ir Base Committee. 

Mr. Comstock is a city attorney and can answer any questions about 
this in his field. 

Mr. Mitchell is with the United Airlines. They have come to the 


rescue and supplied some service since January 15, not with trained 


meteorologists. The general public, the general flying public, the 
private fliers, the Air National Guard, and the Naval Air Reserve as 
well as sraniff Airlines are cle pendent upon this service. So it 1s not 


an item that is just for United 
request to answer any questions about it you centlemen may care 


Airlines. Thev are here today at my 


Mr. Kinsey has a statement which explains the situation, if he may 
be permitted to present it. 

Mr. Bow. We should be glad to hear you, Mr. Kinsey. 

Mr. Kinsey. Mr. Chairman, I have a communication here from 
our mayor, signed by me and the chairman of our aviation committee. 
This sets out the facts that Mr. Curtis has outlined. It is not very 
long, I should be glad to read it, if you wish 
Mr. Bow. We should be glad to hear it, if you want to read it. 


Mr. Kinsey (reading 
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Your attention and that of your associates is respectfully called to a combina- 





tion of unfortunate circumstances which have deprived Lincoln, Nebr., of aviation als 
weather service which it has had for many years. Unless your committee takes Ol 
appropriate action, this State capital of more than 100,000 population will be a; | 
a great disadvantage unt 
After World War II ended, the United States Government returned to the cit) aur 
of Lincoln the large airfield which the citizens had made available for an airbas: thi 


Established here were numerous aviation activities, including the Nebraska Air 
National Guard, 








a Naval Reserve air station, private flying of all kinds a : 
scheduled service by the east-west United Air Lines and the north-south Braniff ” 
International Airways i 

Through most commendable cooperation between the Civil Aeronautics Ad- \ 
ministration and the United States Weather Bureau, adequate aviation weat 
service was furnished until January 15, 1953 Then, because the citizens of | 
Lincoln again were permitting thi rport property to be activated for nati 
defense, as a Strategic Air Command airbase, said weather service was discon- ) 
tinued ( 

This was because the old city administration building was taken over by | 
Air Foree, depriving e CAA of suitable quarters on the field. A new ¢ : 
administration building is to be constructed with proper space and facilities ] 
ned for the Weather Bureau, but a change in plans resulted in the Air Force tal 
over sooner! han was ex ted. 

During this sudden tra tion, most of those who had used the aviation weat 

ce lear? for the first time that it was not a full-fledged operation of 

[ ted States Weather Bureau, such as is customary in major commu! 
erved by two or more commercial airlines. Thev found that neither CAA 
Weather Bureau had speciffe budget allocations for the Lincoln operation, | 
that through efficient, economical coordination of their respective person: 
ussigned to other duties, thes« two agencies d 1 provide the service needed. 

When the CAA k adn stration building offices, we were advised tl 





the Weather Bureat yuld withdraw its airport personnel, since it did not ha 
enough men available to handle the duties there. This would have mear 


complete stoppage of round-the-clock avaition weather service. As a stopga 
the VW ather Bureau agreed tei porarily to provide one 8-hour shift per day 
supplement two other shifts of personnel employed privately by United Air Li: 
CAA agreed to have its control tower personnel continue to assist. 

pince the ll take over the control tower, the CAA has advised 





city that it remove all its activities from the airbase. However, 
airbase will continue to be used as the flying field by the commercial airli1 
the Air National Guard and the Naval Air Reserve, each of which will have 
own segregated facilities located adjacent to the airbase but on the opposite si 
of the field from the SAC installations 

For security reasons, SAC cannot permit physical access by outsiders to t} 
weather information which the Air Force may gather. Consequently, regular Wea 
ther Bureau service is required for the operations of the civilian compone1 
mentioned, private flying in the area and all commercial airlines. CAA regula 
tions require that weather observations for air carriers be made at the field fro: 
which such carriers operate. 

The Weather Bureau has twice requested a budget for such service in Lincol: 
Sut, it appears that in reviewing the situation, the Bureau of the Budget under 
stood that CAA was furnishing aviation weather service in Lincoln, so the request 
was denied. Inthe meantime, CAA requested no funds for such service, knowi! 

that the Weather Bureau was so doing. 

The result is @ vacuum, with your honorable committee holding the key to the 
problem. We respectfully request that you reinstate the budget request of the 
Weather Bureau for aviation weather service in Lincoln, Nebr., for fiscal 1954 
so that this essential information once more be made available to all civil aviatior 
participants. With lives often at stake, even a temporary makeshift arrangement 
should not be tolerated. Your understanding of this problem and your solutio1 
of it will be appreciated deeply. 





V. E. ANDERSON, 
Mayor, City of Lincoln. 
C. W. D. Kinsey, 
Chairman, Citizens Airbase Committee. 
K. D. Kimmet, 
Chairman, Aviation Committee. 





\y interest in this stems from my work on the city council and 


also from my work in the reactivation of this airbase which has been 
coing on for the last vear and a half. Out committee, of which I am 
the chairman, has taken part in the negotiations between the city 


id the Air Force in the matter of the leases and various other matters 


that had to be ironed out to get this airbase reactiviated. 


The reactivation of the airbase is well on its way. Contracts 
mounting to about $20 million have been awarded and it looks like 

personnel for the first wing of this station will be on duty by 
November of this year. 

"he reactivation of the base has actually brought about the situation 

it exists today in regard to the weather station. If it had not 

n for the base being reactivated, we oan would have gone 

al the CAA would have contributed their share and the Weather 

reau would have contributed theirs and nobody would have known 

» difference. 

We feel, in the city hall at Lincoln, that if the Government was 

tified in furnishing this service in the past, as they have, that the 

ed in the future will be much greater. 

\s you all know, commercial airline travel is expanding. New 

rhts are being added. Private fliers who depend on the weather 

rvice for information are increasing in number all the time, not only 

Lincoln but all over the country. The Naval Air Reserve will be 

pendent on this weather station for their information, for their 

eekend flights out of Lincoln. So, if it was justified in the past, it 
certainly my opinion that it would be justified for the ane 

We are not asking for any more money than has been spent by the 
Government before. We are merely asking for a continuation of a 

rvice that has been there. The discontinuance of that service will, 

my opinion, make flying in and out of Lincoln less safe, possibly 
cause accidents and, as I say, because of the increased activities in 
ul types of flying, the need is actually more pressing now than it has 
been in the past. 

Mr. Bow. Do I understand from your statement that the Army 
has taken over the control tower, that it is now being operated by the 

ilitary? 

Mr. Mircue uy. It has not yet, but it will be i in the very near future. 

Mr. Bow. How will your airlines operate? 

Mr. Mircnetu. The field will be controlled by the military tower 
and we will have to abide by the rules. 

Mr. Kinsny. The air-base reactivation lease that the city made with 
the Air Force is a joint-use lease. 

Mr. Bow. I understand about that. 

Mr. Kinsey. We have joint use for commercial airlines. Mr. 
Curtis touched on the matter of the Weather Bureau office in Kansas 
City requesting space in our new terminal building. We are putting 

ip a $190,000 terminal building; that is the cost of the buil ling alone. 

hey communicated with our city engineer possibly 6 months ago 
when they knew we were drawing plans for this terminal building and 
asked that space be provided in the building for a weather station. 
They sent their plans and they requested 800 square feet. We have 
added that area to our building at a cost of probably $15,000. 

Mr. Bow. Is your terminal building being built with matching 


funds? 

































ols 


Mr. Kinsry. No 

Mr. Bow. It is being paid for by city funds entirely? 

Mr. Kinsey. That is correct; out of an airport fund. If a weather 
station is established, it is agreed that they will occupy the building 
rent-free and pay only for utilities and janitorial services, Which: is 
standard procedure with the CAA and the Weather Bureau in an 
community. 

Mr. Bow. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Coon. 1 believe not. These gentlemen have explained 1] 
matter very completely. I think I have no questions at this time 

Mr. Bow. Is there anything you wanted to add, gentlemen? 

Mr. Comstock. Mr. Chairman and members of the committe 
] did not come to Washineton specifically for this purpose. | h ud to 
be in Washington for another matter and I accompanied Mr. Kins 

{ 


and the othe r cent men over here Oo answer any questions if t| | 
were any that I could answer. 
| might add that there is considerable private flying in Linco] 


and in the State of Nebraska. Lincoln is the State capital and the 
is a good deal of private flying to Lincoln. With this changeover : 
the air base, there is several hundred thousand dollars being spei 
also to take care of that private flying so that it will continue a 
become greater. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I might add that I made inquiry of t] 
Weather Bureau, that if they got an allocation of $35,000, would the 
have to have more money for equipment, and they said no; that this 
was what they needed ‘ 

It would seem that the committee could direct the Weather Servi: 
to supply service to Lincoln. Ido not know what that would do wit! 
respect to the total appropriation. 

We certainly thank you gentlemen for your courtesy. 

Mr. Kinsey. I wonder, gentlemen, if you would bear with M1 
Mitchell for 2 or 3 minutes. I think he would like to tell about the 
rather poor quality ol weather sery ice now being’ rendered, 

Mr. Bow. We should be very glad to hear from him. 

Ir. Kinsey. Because of inexperienced personnel whom they hav 
had to train. 

Mr. Mrrenetzt. Mr. Chairman, this particular situation came out of 
the clear blue sky. I represent both United and Braniff in Lincoln. 
Along with moving into temporary headquarters, we were forced to 
train our agents to take weather observations. It is the only way we 
could operate with the Weather Bureau pulling out when they did. 
In order to get that, we train our men in just the bare minimum of 
qualifications to take weather observations. They are not meteorol- 
ogists, but just weather observers 

We have done this m a very short time. We assumed the re- 
sponsibility for taking weather observations in Lincoln for all con- 
cerned. We are furnishing this information to private fliers and to 
the people in the community who need the information to the best 
of our ability. We did this out of a spirit of cooperation and also to 
keep ours lves operating 

It is getting to the point where we are going to have to provide 
more manpower to cover the telephone and things of that kind, to 
furnish this information to private fliers, but we will cooperate as 


much as possible. 
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But we do not feel that we should be obligated to give this service, 
specially with unqualified personnel. There is always a risk in con- 


ction with furnishing weather information to private fliers when 


11 do not have qualified meteorologists to doit. Also. our company 









needs qualified meteorologists to furnish the information for our own 







ts, which we do not have at the present tine Sut we do have a 
ikeshift arrangement that is not in keepine with safety for all 
mnecerned We have assumed the responsibilitv and we want to 






operate mn the best way possible and will fill in for the mterim 





tf we could not continue to do it 

Mr. Bow. You do not feel that the situation there now has created 
hazard in flying around Lincoln? 

Mir. Mircueii. No But there is always a possibility of accident 
cause a private flier will call and say, “Do vou think I should fly?” 


We cannot tell him that he should or should not fly, because we are 










ot qualified to do that. But there is always a chance that one of 
se unqualified men may say, “So far as | am concerned, I might 
it.’ And then that fellow will use that information and it might 






disastrous 

Mr. Bow. If there is nothing further, gentlemen, we thank you 
] 

ry muen 


Mr. Curtis. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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K. 1. Sawyer, Marquretrre County, Micu 





\IRPORT, 





WITNESS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 
















Mr. Bow. We have with us our distinguished colleague, Mr 
Sennett of Michigan. We should be glad to have any statement you 
care to make at this time, Mr. Bennett 

Mr. Bennetr. Thank you. I am interested ina CAA appropriation 
of $30,000 which would be the Federal Government’s share of an 
administration building at the K. I. Sawyer Airport in Marquette 
County, Mich. The Federal Government has already spent some of 

he administration 











its monev in building this airport. The cost of 
$60,000, of which $30,000 would be the 






building is a modest one, 
Federal share. 

Marquette, Mich., and this airport are located in about the central 
part of the northern peninsula of Michigan. While the use of the 
airport is confined primarily to commercial purposes and accommo- 
dates most types of commercial planes, it is the kind of an airport 
that is readily adaptable for defense purposes. 

The airport is located about 125 miles west of the Soo Locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie with which you gentlemen are familiar from the 
standpoint of national defense. It is also within a short distance of 
the southern boundary of Lake Superior which has all of the iron ore 
traffic down Lake Superior through the Soo Locks and down to 
Cleveland, Pittsburch, and so on. Most of the steel that goes into 
















national defense comes from that area 
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So, in considering this request I think it can fairly be said that if on, 
of the prerequisites of spending money on airports is that there is , 
possible use for it in the national defense program, this airport cer- 
tainly would qualify because of the reasons I have just enumerated 
| understand that this amount has been recommended by the Ciy 
Aeronautics Administration and approved by the Bureau of th 
Budget. That is just an assumption on my part. If it has not been 
I hope the committee will see fit to include it, and if it has been, I hop 
they will keep it in the budget. 
Thank you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Bow. Thank you, Mr. Bennett. 


STaTE MARINE SCHOOLS 


WITNESS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


MAINE MARITIME 





ACADEMY 


Mr. Bow. We will now hear from our distinguished colleague M 
MelIntire. 
Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, the only thing certain about ever 

in the world today is that they are uncertain. 

Uncertainty has pervaded the world atmosphere ever since t! 
termination of World War II when Russia, emerging as a new worl 
power, embarked upon a vigorous program of creating world confusio: 
America, in a supreme effort to stem the sweep of this evil tid 
joined hands with her allies of the free world, and is today performin 
in the capacity of a key stone in a multination wall of defense. 

The recent death of Joseph Stalin has prompted the free world 
to speculate as to Russia’s future conduct. Because Russia is a mast« 
in the sordid art of deception, America and her allies are keenly awar 
that they must be prepared to cope with any eventuality. They ar 
aware that the only constructive course of action to follow is one that 
allows for the hope of peace and, at the same time, permits prepared 
ness in the event of an emergency. 

Current history is replete with Russian-sponsored tragedies that 
have received their invitations from conditions of weakness, and, as a 
result, the free world has determined that only through strength can a 
reasonable degree of security be achieved and maintained. 

The Congress of the United States has made, and continues to make, 
substantial appropriations of money toward the end of bolstering up 
our Armed Forces at home and those of our allies abroad. The 
billions of dollars spent in strengthening and maintaining our Armed 
Forces has, ever since 1949, represented the largest item in the United 
States’ total budget expenditures. 

The Army, the Navy, the Air Corps, and the Marines—all these 
have availed themselves the use of these funds to build efficient 
fighting units and to contribute real substance to a magnanimous 
effort of defense. Too, research in the field of nuclear fission is being 
pursued with great vigor and providing new and startling weapons 
for use by our various defense units. 

All of this country’s current efforts are directed toward the event 
of a world emergency. Such an emergency would demand the 
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licient and cooperative performance of all of the defense units ¢ 
ir country. In such an instance success could be attained only 
wh unit, in its own area of specialization, contributed a maximum 
efficiency toward the larger supreme effort. To the extent that 
y one unit did not perform efficiently, to that extent would our 
curity be placed in jeopardy. 

{ll of us are aware of the extremely imports unt part played by our 
rchant marine in the last World War. The transportation of men 
d materials is a vital function in any military operation, and in the 
nt of any global emergency, the seas would again prove a very 
portant avenue of transportation. 

Che brilliant performance of the merchant marine fleet during the 

World War was, in large part, due to the fact that it was manned 
capable officers. Many of these were officers who derived their 
iritime skill and experience from intensified study and training in 

maritime academies of this country. The contribution of these 
n to the war effort attests to the merits of a foresighted program 
maritime training in preemergency periods. 

Maritime academies are not only a source for merchant marine 

rs. Young men who have studied and learned in these academies 
teady stream into the ranks of the Naval Reserves. Here 

skill and training contributes much to the Reserve’s efficient 
‘tion and helps to maintain a personnel complement that meets 
high standards established by the Navy. 

The Maine Maritime Academy, located in Castine, Maine, and one 

this country’s four State maritime academies, is situated in Maine’s 

“| Congressional District, a district which I am privileged to 
esent 
the present time 198 midshipmen are enrolled in this stitution, 
elvinge’ SZUU annually as a clothing and textbook allo vance and 
y annually as a subsistence all wance;: the se sums are de signed to 
‘commodate only the basic needs of the Academy’s midshipmen 
udents at the Maine Maritime Acaden S function in accord with 
program established for all such academies. A basic course 
science, a 2-hour drill period per week, a military or naval life 
24 hours a day for 11 months of the year, two 3-month cruises, 
an s-year obligation for duty when called—all these represent the 
duties and responsibilities of a midshipman at the Academy. 

It is the custom of the United States to lend each of the State 
marine schools a vessel for training purposes. The American Sailor, 
the vessel originally assigned to the Maine Maritime Academy, has, 
through extensive sea duty, been rendered unseaworthy. It is 
absolutely essential that a vessel be made available to the Ac ademy in 
order to satisfy the cruise-period requirement requisite for obtaining 
operating licenses upon graduation. Because of this authorities he ave 
recently appraised, and vi eigen for the Maine Maritime Academy’s 
use, the naval vessel Cape Carthage. An expenditure of $200,000 
will be required to reactivate this vessel, and this amount is provided 
for in the $379,800 figure of the President’s budget message for 1954; 
that figure provides for the maintenance and repair of vessels loaned 
by the United States to the States for use in State marine schools. 

‘Because the maritime academies are a vital part of those forces 
contributing to our national defense, and because, as a leader of the 
free world, it is incumbent upon us to be a symbol of real strength, it 
















would be in accord with the dictates of wisdom to preserve and 
petuate what has, historically, proved a supreme contribution to th 
defense of this Nation and the free world at large. 

As a Repre sentative of Maine’s Third District, a district whe: 
one of this country’s four State academies ts located, | respectfull 
urge and prompt favorable consideration of such appropriation as will 
facilitate the efficient operation of these training schools. They a 
in effect, an ingredient vitally essential to this country’s first line of 
defense 


Mr. Bow. Thank you, Mr. McIntire. 
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ADDITIONAL WASHINGTON AIRPORT 


WITNESSES 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL. A REPRESENATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


HAROLD K. HOWE, CHAIRMAN, AIRPORT RELOCATION COMMIT- 
TEE 


JUDGE PAUL E. BROWN, MEMBER, AIRPORT RELOCATION COM- 
MITTEE 


PAUL C. KINCHELOE, MEMBER, AIRPORT RELOCATION COMMITTEE 


Mr. Bow. Let the record show that we are happy to have with us 
Congressman Broyhill, of the 10th Congressional District of Virginia 

Mr. Broyuitt. Mr. Chairman, the 10th Congressional District of 
Virginia includes Fairfax County, in which the proposed Burke Airport 
location is found. 

I do not desire to testify. | merely wanted to introduce these 
gentlemen here who are to testify. I should like to add that they 
represent and are among the outstanding citizens of that community 
1 am familiar with what they are going LO Say today. I want you to 
know I am not only familiar with it but I am in favor of what they ar 
going to say, 

Mir. Bow. Congressman, I think the citiz 
are all outstanding people 

Mr. Broyuiti. That is true, but we have outstanding representa- 
tives of outstanding people here today ; 

We have here Judge Paul Brown, judge of the 16th Circuit Court of 
Virginia, who owns around 265 acres in the Burke Airport location. 

This is Mr. Harold Howe, a manufacturer’s 


fens of your community 


representative, who 
owns 295 acres. He is chairman of the Burke Airport Relocation 
Committee. 

And Mr. Paul Kincheloe, a businessman and dairy farmer, who 
owns over 200 acres out there. 

As I say, we have gone over this information time and time again. 
I wanted the committee to know, however, that in representing that 
district I am for what they are going to say here before the committee. 

[ would like to stay here with them, but I have a pretty heavy 
schedule. I did want to have the pleasure of introducing them to you. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you, Congressman. We wish you could stay 
with us, but we know how busy you are. 

Mr. Howe, you are the chairman of the Airport Relocation Com- 
mittee; is that correct? 




















\ir. Hower. Yes, sir; that is rieht 

\Ir. Bow. Do vou havea Statement which you desir to make? 

Mr. Hower. [have astatment, sir. 

lr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Harold 
K. Howe, and I am chairman of the Burke Airport Relocation Com 
mittee, Burke, Va. This committee was appointed at a mass meeting 
Fairfax County citizens in June of 1951. The committee consists 
of 20 members, 17 of whom own property outside of but close to the 

ct of the proposed additional Washington airport, at Burke, Va 
The other three committee members, of whom I am one, own sub- 
stantial acreage partially within and partially without the proposed 
urport tract 

We appear before you today in opposition to an appropriation 
request from the Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of 
Commerce, for $1,660,000 for further acquisition of land and engi- 
neering expenses for this Burke project. We will not take up the 
committee’s time in covering all the various points which we took up 
in our testimony last year before this committee That is a matter 
of public record (Hearings, Subcommittee of House Appropriations 
Committee, 2d sess., 82d Cong., third supplemental appropriations 
bill for 1952, pp. 95 to 109, inclusive However, there are a few 
pertinent points which should be mentioned for the benefit of the 
new members of this committee. First, a short legislative chronology: 

February 10, 1950: Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee reported out S. 456 without any hearings. 

April 19, 1950: Senate amended S. 456 and passed bill by voice vote. 

May 18-19, June 30, and July 7, 1950: Subcommittee of House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee beld hearings on H. R. 
241 and S. 456. 

August 7, 1950: House reported bill with amendments. 

August 24, 1950: House debate. 


August 25, 1950: House passed bill with Smith amendment 

August 28, 1950: Senate concurred. 

September 7, 1950: President Truman approved 8. 456 as Public 
Law 762, 8ist Congress, 2d session. 

Subsequently $1 million was appropriated by the 81st Congress 

Public Law 762 authorized a $14 million additional public airport 
in or in the vicinity of the District of Columbia. Congress did not 
select the Burke, Va., site. That was done by Civil Aeronautics 
\dministration in June 1951. The State of Virginia has not asked 
nor does it want this airport. As a matter of fact, Senator Byrd 
(Democrat, Virginia) on the floor on the Senate stated: “I say that 
we do not have need for the airport and have not asked for it.”’ 
(House hearings on 8. 456, p. 50). Moreover, Fairfax County does 
not want this airport. As recently as March 4, 1953, the county 
board of supervisors, the governing body of Fairfax County, unani- 
mously passed a resolution reaffirming their continued and strong 
opposition to the location of this airport at Burke or anywhere « ‘Ise 
in the county. This is the third such resolution adopted by the board 
of supervisors, and a copy is submitted herewith for insertion in the 
records of the hearings. 

Furthermore, we speak not only for the property owners in and 
adjacent to the proposed site, but also voice the sentiments of a pre- 
ponderance of the citizens and businessmen of Fairfax County as per 
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resolutions opposing the airport project from the School Board 
the Planning Commission of Fairfax County, the Rotary Club of 
Fairfax, and the Federation of Fairfax County Citizens Associations 
representing nearly 50 member associations in the county. an 
resolutions appear on pages 241-244 of Senate hearings on H. R. 6947 
last year. In addition, on the floor of the House, Neth se 
Howard Smith (Democrat, Virginia), then Congressman for the d 

trict in which Burke is located, expressed the views of his constituen 

and did not indicate a single constituent in favor of the project 
(Congressional Record, March 12, 1952, p. 2222). 

Last year the CAA requested this same amount, $1,660,000, for 
this same purpose with the following result: 

Your subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, reduced the amount 
$1,400,000 and the item was so reported out of the full House Appro- 
priations Committee. The item came up for consideration on the 
House floor on March 12, 1952. Congressman Rooney (Democrat 
New York) managed this section of the bill on the floor. Congressmai 
H. Carl Andersen (Republican, Minnesota) led the fight on the floor 
to eliminate this item. Congressman Andersen was actively sup- 
ported on the House floor by Congressman Smith (Democrat, Vir- 
ginia), Sasscer (Republican, Maryland), Beall (Republican, Mary 
land), Devereaux (Republican, Maryland), Fallon (Democrat, Mary 
land), Garmatz (Democrat, Maryland), Curtis (Republican, N¢ 
braska), Colliver (Republican, Iowa), Gross (Republican, Iowa 
Crawford (Republican, Michigan), Johnson (Republican, California 
Phillips (Republican, (¢ ‘alifornia), and Poage (Democrat, Texas 
After voice, standing, and teller votes, the Andersen amendment to 
strike the item was carried by a vote of 128 to 41, more than a 3 to 1 
margin (Congressional Record, March 12, 1952, p. 2235). Subse- 
quently, Mr. Rooney’s request for a rollcall vote was denied by thé 


—, 


The CAA then requested that the Senate Appropriations Committe: 
reinstate this item of $1,660,000 and hearings were held on March 25, 
1952. Wewill not take the committee’s time with the details discussed 


at that hearing which are also a matter of public record. (Third 
supplemental appropriations bill, 1952, hearings, Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, 82d Cong., 2d sess., on H. R. 6947, pp. 193-247 

However, a careful reading of the hearings reveals that opposition to 
this Burke Airport project was voiced by Senators Ferguson (Repub- 
lican, Michigan), Saltonstall (Republican, Massachusetts), Thye 
(Republican, Minnesota ) McCarran (Democrat, Nevada), Robertson 
(Democrat, Virginia), Byrd (Democrat, Virginia), Chavez (Democrat, 
New Mexico), and O’Conor (Democrat, Maryland). The Senate 
Appropriations Committee refused to reinstate this item, and the bill 
was reported to the Senate without the CAA item. On Monday, 
April 14, 1952, Senator Johnson (Democrat, Colorado), Chairman of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Committee, which 
sponsored the initial enabling legislation, spoke on the Senate floor on 
the subject. Senator Robertson (Democrat, Virginia), member of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, opposed the Burke Airport 
project. Senator Johnson, however, did not offer an amendment on 
the floor to reinstate the item and no funds were appropriated. 
Senator Hayden (Democrat, Arizona) stated on the Senate floor that 
he was the only one of the Appropriations Committee then present 
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hat voted for the item in the committee (Congressional Record 
ril 16, 1952, p. 4081). So much for the legislative history. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you will want to know what has happened 

» the original $1,000,000 appropriated. Of that amount, $832,500 

been deposited with the United States District Court in Alexan- 

a, Va., for the purchase of condemned land amounting to 1,045.86 

res, or less than one-fourth of the total land to be acquired of 
{520 acres. These 1,045 acres represent 64 individual landowners, 

f whom 40 have settled with the court, 5 are in the process of settle- 

nt, and 19 more are contesting the valuations placed on their land. 
[hese 1,045 acres represent a large part of the small-acreage owners. 
\lost of this land could readily be sold by the Government for resi- 

ntial purposes if the Burke Airport project were abandoned and 
any of the original owners would be glad to buy their land back at 

condemnation price. Thus the Government would experience a 
ry small loss, if any, if the project were abandoned. 

The erux of this whole situation, as revealed in a detailed study of 

ie hearings and legislative history described above, is the totally 

necessary expenditure of a vast sum of money to secure facilities 
hich can be obtained in other manners costing from practically 
ieee up to $8,000,000 or $10,000,000. Abandoning this Burke 
\irport project now will eliminate expenditures of at least $50,000,000 
iring the Eisenhower administration. 
\ll through the legislative history proponents of this project have 
| Congress to believe that this would be a $14,000,000 project, or, 
most, with certain additions a $22,000,000 or $24,000,000 project. 
(his is a matter of testimony by the CAA. Mr. Lee, CAA Deputy 
\dministrator, testified that $14,000,000 “will complete a basic usable 
nding area and all the attendant facilities—it will not include 
angars.”’ (House hearings H. R. 6947, p. 54.) Previously, Mr. 
Rentzel, then Administrator of CAA testified that the total cost 
night run as high as $24,000,000 including hangars and administra- 
on building.”” (House hearings S. 456, pp. 141 and 146.) Mr. Lee 
estified before the Senate Appropriations Committee on March 25, 
952, that “It will be a completed airport at $14,000,000.” (Sen: ste 
earings on H. R. 6947, third supplements al appropriations bill, 1952 
.. 209.) And further Mr. Lee testified “The ultimate cost of thig 
eld is $14,000,000.” (Senate hearings on H. R. 6947, p. 210.) Mr. 
\lilteon W. Arnold, vice president of the Air Transport Association, 
testified that in his opinion the ultimate cost of the Burke Airport 
vould be “somewhere between 20 and 25 million dollars.” (Senate 
hearings on H. R. 6947, p. 224.) 

But what are the facts, Mr. Chairman? From the official cost 
estimates in the report of the project engineer to the Civil Aeronautics 
({dministrator entitled ‘Preliminary Report of the Site Selection t 
the Washington Supplemental Airport” together with appendix 
and B dated May 9, 1951, and the Addendum dated June 13, oT 
we find the following: 

Appendix B, sheet 1—First stage development, cost estimate $13, 998, 960 
\ppendix B, sheet 2— Second stage development, cost estimate , 594, 318 
Appendix B, sheet 3— Third stage development, cost estimate , 704, 792 
Appendix B, sheet 4— Fourth stage development, cost estimate , o73, 851 


Grand total 37, 721, 921 
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Not $14 million, Mr. Chairman, not $24 million, but almost $38 
million, Mr. Chairman. And this amount does not include hangars 
which Mr. Rentzel estimated would cost $8 million. 

Now, let us just take a moment of the committee’s time to point 
out some inaccuracies in the estimates. 

The first stage development which CAA estimates can be completed 
for just under $14 million does not include any gasoline storage, gaso- 
line distribution system, or maintenance building—hardly a “‘usabli 
facility’ and certainly not a “completed airport’ as testified by 
Mr Lee. 

In the first stage development is the item for land acquisition of 
$904,000 for 4,520 acres. So far they have condemned 1,045.86 
acres at a cost of at least $832,500. Last year CAA testified before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee that their then revised est 
mates for land acquisition increased to $1,903,000. Thus, CAA was 
in error of almost $1,000,000 in their estimate of cost of land acquisi 
tion. Then there is the item of the access road which is estimated in 
the first and third stage developments to cost a total of $1,879,900 
However, Mr. Howell, CAA project engineer, testified that the Bureau 
of Public Roads estimated this access road would cost ‘about $3 
million for the southern location and $4 million for the north location 
Senate hearings on H. R. 6947, p. 207). This reveals another erro: 
in estimates from $1,120,000 to $2,120,000. Adding the above errors 
in round numbers to the CAA total cost estimate for the four stages 
of development, we have 
CAA estimate 
Hangars 


Error on land acquisition cost 


$38, 000, 000 


g 

8, OOO, OOD 
1, 000, 000 
)» 


Error on access road cost 2. 000, 000 


Total 49, 000, 000 


Is it any wonder we have considered this a $50 million project? 
This is all the more true when we find that Washington National 
729 acres—has cost $25,563,691 (S. Rept. No. 1270, 81st Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 3); Newark Airport—2,220 acres—has cost $53 million (Life 
magazine, February 4, 1952, issue, p. 26); Idlewild Airport—4,000 
acres——has cost over $100 million; Boston Airport has cost 50 to 60 
million dollars; Chicago O’Hare Airport—4,900 acres 
$80 million (Senate hearings on H. R. 6947, p. 223). 

Mr. Chairman, this proposed Burke Airport involving 4,520 acres 
cannot in our opinion be built for even $50,000,000. 

Now, what are the alternatives, Mr. Chairman? 

Well, first we have Friendship International Airport between 
Washington and Baltimore, completely finished and already in opera- 
tion but only used to a fraction of its capacity. The Maryland and 
Baltimore citizens want the surplus Washington National traffic for 
Friendship, which is one of the finest airports in the Nation. It 
covers 3,200 acres, has 3 runways: East-west runway 9,450 feet long 
by 200 feet wide; northeast-southwest runway 6,000 feet long by 
150 feet wide; and northwest-southeast runway 6,500 feet long by 
150 feet wide. 

It is zoned by law with a radius of 4 miles from the center of the 
airfield to protect residential dwellings from plane accidents (House 
hearings on S. 456, p. 62). The American Automobile Association 


has cost up to 




























March 11, 1952, informed us that Friendship Airport is 30 miles 
1 


ym the Capitol Building. As a matter of fact, Friendship Inter 
itional Airport was constructed with the idea that it should be 
sidered a regional facility for both Baltimore and Washington and 
,A contributed $3 million of the total cost of Friendship (Hous« 
arings on 5. 456, p. 54). Mayor D’Alesandro of Baltimore quoted 


rom CAA’s own study in January 1949 as follows: 


In order to prepare a sound analysis of exis 





The overall master plan which ides t levelopm rovides for 
ctory ultimate airport which will be capable ccoml ltt future 
i ffi peak loads for the entire Ba more-Was} iqtor egion {italic ide ad 


ie need ever arise (House hearings on 8. 456, | 


Friendship International Airport meets that need—fits in with that 
overall master plan. The excess capacity needed for Washington 
National Airport is available right now, and at no additional cost to 
the American taxpayer, at Friendship International Airport 
His honor, the Mayor of Baltimore, further testified that Friendship 
can easily be expanded and that 
Provision has been made in planning the airport to add three additional runways 
en required, at a very nominal cost, only $5 to $6 million. Current scheduled 
iircraft movements will require only about 20 percent of the Friendship capacity 


lhis is peak And even by 1955, after making allowance for steady growth of air 


traffic at Baltimore, the Baltimore traffic by itself will only require about 28 per 
ent of Friendship’s capacity (House hearings on S. 456, p. 50 

But the Air Transport Association and the Washington Poard of 
2 new airport south of the Potomac River in 


Trade say they want 
friendship is farther away 


Virginia, that Friendship is too far away. 
from the Capitol than Burke, but only slightly so, and it won’t cost us 
more than $50 million to get it. We certainly in these days can spend 
a few minutes more ground time to Friendship to save $50 million o1 
more. As a matter of fact, the new Washington-Baltimore freeway 
to be opened later this year runs right by Friendship. Moreover, 
Washington is constructing a new route from the District line which 
connects with the Washington-Baltimore freeway and which will 
speed up treffic within the District. Already authorized and scheduled 
for completion in less than 2 vears are the East Capitol Street Bridge 
across the Anacostia River and the rebuilding of Kenilworth Avenue 
from the east end of the bridge north to the District line. (See 
Washington Post article submitted herewith for the record.) At the 
very least it would seem good judgment to route some of the Washing- 
ton National Airport traffic to Friendship immediately and give it 
a try. 

A second alternative is Andrews Field, currently being used by the 
Air Force. It has an area of 4,500 acres, approximately the same size 
as the Burke site; it is 9 miles from Washington, closer even than the 
Burke site or Friendship (House hearings on S. 456, pp. 114 and 139 

CAA and the Air Transport Association both agree that Andrews 
Field could be very satisfactorily converted to a civilian terminal air- 
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port at far less cost than to build a new airport (House hearings on 
S. 456, pp. 28, 29, and 139); (House hearings on H. R. 6947, p. 63). 
The cost to convert to civilian use is estimated at $8 million (House 
hearings on S. 456, pp. 141 and 145). Again, Mr. Chairman, quite a 
saving over the $50 million Burke project. We wonder whether the 
military really needs this large airport so near the Nation’s capital. 
It’s convenient for the top brass, but is it needed? And isn’t it too 
close for present-day jets to use as a base for protecting the Capital? 

In the report of the President’s Airport Commission, May 16, 1952, 
we find on page 5 the statement: 








Military training operations over thickly settled regions should be prohibited 





And on page 20 of this Doolittle report we find as the Commission 
recommendation No, 22 the following: 





22. Avoid military training over congested areas. Although the basing of 
Reserve Air units at airports near cities has been considered generally desirable, 
training * * * should be conducted only over open spaces. i 

These statements would seem to recommend the removal of the 
military from Bolling Field and the Anacostia Naval Air Training 
Station, which are used largely for training purposes and for Reserves 
and Regular flying personnel to keep up their flying hours. Again 
this is convenient to Pentagon brass, but shouldn’t such activities be 
handled elsewhere? Utilizing Bolling Field and Anacostia Air Station 
would provide additional capacity close in to town with runways 
paralleling those of Washington National and with approaches over 
water. Yesterday, we made a check and found Washington National 
\dministration Building to be 6.6 miles from the Bolling Field 
entrance gate—driving time 16 minutes on wet pavement between 
2 and 2:30 p.m. The distance from Bolling Field right here to the 
Capitol is 3.5 miles—driving time 9 minutes observing the speed laws. 

Again referring to the Doolittle report on page 20, we find recom- 
mendation No. 23 as follows: 





























23. Separate military and civil flying at congested airports. 


Such a recommendation would seem to suggest the removal from 
Washington National Airport all present military flights. A report 
of Civil Aeronautics Administration early in March 1953 states that 
for the last 3 years airline arrivals and departures at Washington 
National have averaged 137,000 per year, itinerant civil aircraft 
averaged 24,000 a year, and military planes have averaged about 
7,000 per year. More than a 5-percent increase in airline arrivals 
and departures could be accommodated if the military planes used 
Bolling, Anacostia, or Andrews. Similarly, an additional 17%-percent 
increase in airline arrivals and departures could be accommodated if 
these itinerant civil aircraft were routed to Friendship International. 

Another alternative occurs to us, Mr. Chairman. At Beltsvillé 
is the Agricultural Research Center covering approximately 12,000 
acres. There are two airports there: Beltsville Airport and the 
Schrom Airport. The Washington-Baltimore freeway runs right 
through this property which is approximately 11 miles distant from 
the Capitol Building over the new freeway route. The Government 
already owns all that land right now, enough for a tremendous airport 


and no additional land need be zoned for protection of residents against 
plane crashes. 









sel 
ha 
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We won’t take the committee’s time to discuss at length the many 
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erious and unsolved problems which the selection of the Burke site 


1 
} 
il 


as developed, such as: 


1. The extremely rugged terrain of the Burke site and the possibility 
of encountering rock in cut sections (CAA’s preliminary report, p. 5). 
2. The Burke site would cost some $5 million more than other 
sites considered (CAA’s preliminary report, p. 45). 
3. The fact that when completed the proposed Burke Airport 
vould only have three runways: 
One north-south runway, effective length 8,500 feet. 
One north-south runway, effective length 8,400 feet. 
One east-west runway, effective length 5,600 feet. 
Not as long as Friendship runways (CAA’s preliminary report, p. 30). 
4. The proposed Burke Airport runways will not be adequate for 
jet transports, which require takeoff and landing field lengths of 
15,000 feet (American Aviation February 18, 1952, issue). Thus more 
land will be required to accommodate jet transports (House hearings 
on H. R. 6947, p. 56) to the soutb, closer to the danger areas of Dahl- 
eren, Quantico, and Fort Belvoir. 
5. The air-traffic control conflict has not been resolved which means 
“traffic capacity (of Burke site) would be reduced unless conflict 
with Dahlgren and Quantico danger areas could be eliminated 


back course 
inability to 


approaches (from the north) would be restricted due to 
accommodate dual, primary stacks’ (CAA preliminary 


report, p. A4). 

6. The Burke site is too close to Washington National because 
CAA wondered “if satisfactory traffic patterns can be developed on 
the basis of a 13-mile separation from Washington National Airport 
CAA’s preliminary report, p. 34). (Note: CAA’s bulletin Airport 
Design June 15, 1948, states that the minimum distance should be 
16 miles between such airports as Washington National and the pro- 
posed Burke Airport.) 

7. What if the Potomac River bridges were knocked out? Then 
both Washington National and the proposed Burke Airport would be 


inaccessible 


Now, Mr. 


to the city of Washington. 
Chairman, before closing let us explain why the Virginians 


of Fairfax County are so strongly opposed to this airport project. 
First, the Virginia Advisory Legislative Council held bearings in 
Fairfax County Courthouse after the site selection was announced 
and concluded that: 
The CAA did not consult with the governing body of the county until after 


the site had been selected. 


as required by Public Law 762. 


The impact on Fairfax County will be serious involving the loss of considerable 


tax revenue, 


Second, the board of supervisors, the governing body of the county, 
has on three separate occasions, as per resolutions previously sub- 
mitted, stated that— 


the establishment 
detrimental to the general welfare, health, and safety of the residents 


of such an airport in Fairfax County, Va., would be extremely 
and prac- 


tically ruinous to the future development of the entire county as a residential 


area. 























































Third, 





the 





Federal Housing Administration has 





already decided 























refuse mortgage insurance for construction of homes in areas nea) 
wg Ne VM sweek., Feb. oT. 1952 issue. p. (Note: See FH \ 
booklet July 1952 Analysis of Residential Properties near Airports”’ 





Fourth, the 
refusing to approve 
of : irports Wa These two actions by Governmen 
agencies highlight the threat to residential development of such pro 

\irport in a county 


Veterans’ 











\dministration has also adopted a policy of 


loans on residential construction in the vicinit, 
ll Street Journal 




















ects as the proposed Burke 
dential rather than industrial. 
J ifth, the report of the President’s Airport Commission of May 16 
52, headed | yy General Doolittle, offers a further threat to Fairfay 
C ounty and its citizens in the reeommendations made by the Doolittl 
Commission for zoning outside the airport tracts for the protection o! 
residents against plane disaster such as occurred at Elizabeth, N. J 
near Newark Airport. recommendations for laying out 
fan-shaped areas in the approach zones which should be zoned against 
residential construction may be found on page 37 of the Doolittle 
report and considerable treatment is given the subject on other ps uges 
of the report. The Fairfax County Planning Commission has mapped 
these restricted approach-zone areas and has found that in addition to 
the 4,520 acres to be condemned in the county for the airport proper 
and the 6-mile access road, an additional 
against residential development. 





which is strictly res 



































Precise 






































5,600 acres must be zoned 
Thus such an airport would be a 
blight on the county to the tune of some 11,000 acres, with still further 
several thousand acres in the vicinity of the airport which FHA and 
the Veterans’ Administration deem unsuitable for residential building 
This is the more serious when you realize that the Federal Government 
itself already owns over 15,000 acres of Fairfax County which have 
been removed from the county tax rolls. 

Recently, the Washington newspapers carried reports of a statement 
made by Mr. Milton W. Arnold, vice president of the Air Transport 
Association, to the effect that gross receipts for all services at National 
{irport amount to about $78 million per year. ‘This is an astounding 
figure when testimony before your committee of Mr. B. H. Griffin, 


director of Washington National Airport, shows the grand totals of 
all revenues to be: 





































































































Tickets 









































Salaries 




















Federal 
to the 

















1951, actual 
1952, estimated 
1953, estimated 


We now find. 


howe er 


Total estimated receipts 


that Mr. 


the State of Virginia. 
is concerned, 








$1, 318, 392 


537, 
571, 
Arnold’s figures are made up of 


24, 950, 


78, 400, 

We find precious little consolation for county tax officials in 
above listing and very little for 
Government 
Government from the 


As far as 


050 
550 


$29, 250, 000 
Federal transportation tax 1. 500, 000 
Express and cargo 5, 000, 000 
Food (restaurants 4, 500, 000 
Food (served aloft 100, 000 
Fuel and oil 7, 600, 000 
Other concessions 2. 506. 000 


000 


000 


the 
the 
most benefits that would accrue 
sales recited above would also occur if 





e trafhe generating those sales were handled at Washington National. 
iendship International, Andrews Field, or Anacostia o1 Bolling 


e hope that this committee will cor el ide that this 


Vir. Chairman, w 
roposed Burke Airport which will cost at least $50 million during the 


dministration Is not consistent with announced 
he Republican Party Even the 


isenhower economy 
bud et-balancinge policy of 1 
gress under Democratic leadership soundly repudiated this 
adn inistration project “as too costly considering the alterna- 

- 


ve m ‘thods available This IS an opport mity for the Eisenhowe 


lministration, pledged to economy and budget-balancing, to stop an 
$50 million project. Abandoning this Burke project 


mnnecessary 
ould be entirely consistent with Budget Director Dodge’s freeze on 
ll unnecessary construction. Here is one case where the citizens of a 
ongressional district are not clamoring to Congress for more Federa 
Republican Congressman, Joel Brovhill, from 


andouts. Our new 
the 10th District of Virginia, as well as our two Senators, Byrd and 
l th us in unalterable opposition to the con- 


Robertson, are united wi 
tinuation of this project at Burke 

In closmg, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we ask 
ie request of the Civil Aeronautics Administration for an appro- 


] 


hat ti 
land and en neering 


priation of $1.660.000 for further acquisition ol 
expenses at the pro yosed additional Washington Airport at Burke, 
Va., be rejec and the item stricken from the appropriations bills 
hen report : 
We appreciate the committee’s courtesy in allowing us to present 
our views and thank vou for your attention, 


ty Supervi 


Wednesd: 


th projyect 
almost 15.000 a s of land w 
receive no ineom b way ol 
from the tax rolls 

Whereas, since the adoption 
obvious to this board that the locs 
ruinous than had previously beet 
the Federal Housing Adm inistrati 
to insure loans in the areas around airports 
tions made in the report of the Doolittle ¢ 
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large areas of land in the approach zones surrounding airports of this type, whi 
in this particular instance would mean the zoning of over 5,600 acres of la 
outside the airport against residential developments; and 

Whereas it is the unanimous opinion of this board, after thoughtful and caref 
consideration, that it should and does by this action continue to vigorously opp 
the location of said airport in Fairfax County, and inasmuch as we now have 4 
new Congressman from this district, two new Congressmen from Maryland, a1 
new Secretary of Commerce, it is the sense of this board that this board should 
vigorously renew its opposition to the location of said airport in this county; a 

Whereas this board is informed that in the budget submitted to Congress 
Mr. Truman, then President of the United States, there is included in it an ité 
of $1,660,000 for the further acquisition of land for the Burke Airport: N: 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this board is unalterably opposed to the location, constructir 
operation, and maintenance of said airport in Fairfax County, and to the app 
priation by Congress of any money for that purpose; and be it further 

Resolved, That this board now earnestly and sincerely requests the Honoral 
Joel T. Broyhill, Member of Congress from this district, the Honorable Harry | 
3yrd, and the Honorable A. Willis Robertson, United States Senators from Vi 
ginia, to take any steps necessary to prevent the approval of any further app 
priation by this Congress for the acquisition of the remaining land desired a 
sought by the Civil Aeronautics Administration for the development of said air 
port, and that they do everything in their power to prevent the location a1 
construction of said airport in Fairfax County, Va.:; and be it further 

Resolved, That the other Congressmen from the State of Virginia be request 
to take a like stand in connection with this matter 


A 





And the clerk of this board is hereby directed to forthwith forward certifi 
pl f this resolution by registered mail to the following Congressmen fr 
the State of Virginia: Hon. Joel T. Broyhill, Hon. Harry F. Byrd, Hon. A. Wi 
Robertson, Hon. Howard W. Smith, Hon. Edward J. Robeson, Jr., Hon. Ports 
Hard Ir., Hon. J. Vaughan Gary, Hon. Watkins W. Abbitt, Hon. Richard H 





Poff, Hon. William C. Wampl and Hon. Burr P. Harrison; and to the folloy 
ing member f Conegre { m the Stat of Marviand: Hon John Marshal 
B Hon. J. Glet Bea Hon Edward T. Miller, Hon. James P. 8. Deverei 
Hon. dwar A. Garmat Hon. George H. Fallon, Hon. Frank Small, Jr., Hor 
DeWitt S. Hyde, and H« umuel N. Friedel; and also a copy to Hon. Sincla 
We S re ul ( ( m 

Cle of the Boa of County Supe ( of Fy ar County, Va 


Mr. Bow. We are very happy to have had you here, Mr. Howe 
Are there any questions, Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bow. Judge, did you have anything to add? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. Anything I would add would simply take 
up more time. I think the statement takes care of practically all 
of it. 

Mr. Bow. We are very happy to have had you gentlemen before 
us. We will see that the committee has the information. 

Mr. Hower. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Coon. We appreciate your stand on that. 

Mr. Brown. You do not know how we would appreciate yours. 
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ADDITIONAL WASHINGTON AIRPORT 


WITNESS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Bow. Next we shall hear from Congressman George H. Fallon, 
a Representative in Congress from the State of arsiand: Mr. 
Fallon, [ understand you have a statement to make at this time. 

Mr. Fauuon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CuarrMan. I am appearing before your committee today to 
voice my unalterable opposition to the appropriation of $1,660,000, 
for the further acquisition of land for the Burke Airport. 

It has been estimated that the Burke project, which is still in the 
land-buying stage, will ultimately cost the taxpayers of this country, 
over $50 million. You gentlemen may recall that last year, by better 
than a 3-to-1 margin, the House of Representatives voted to refuse 
additional appropriations for the establishment of a supplementary 
Washington airport at Burke, Va. At that time, comple tion of this 
project was advocated and urged on the basis that Friendship Airport, 
near Baltimore, could not adequately serve as a supplementary air- 
port for Washington. The action taken by the House last year in 
killing the Burke project was a decisive verdict for greater utilization 
of the facilities of the Friendship Airport. Since that time, additional 
tests and traveltime studies have been made, the results of which, 
definitely prove that the Congress was right in its thinking and the 
action taken. It was my contention then, and still is, that the Burke 
Airport would not be serviceable for at least 10 years while the facilities 
of the Friendship International Airport are now available and have 
been for close to 3 years. 

Steps to investigate the establishment of a helicopter port in 
Washington are now under way by me which will eventually bring air 
passengers to Washington in approximately 20 minutes. The General 
Sam Smith Park site, already selected in Baltimore, would set pas- 
sengers down in Baltimore in approximately 7 minutes. This heli- 
copter service will make Baltimore and Washington one large metro- 
politan area as far as air transportation is concerned. ‘This is definitely 
the answer to short-run transportation needs and substantially 
weakens the always questionable need for a new airport at Burke. 

Of major importance, also, is the fact that the completion of the 
Baltimore-Washington Parkway which connects with the Friendship 
Airport, is now a reality. I have recently received a letter from 
Thomas H. MacDonald, Commissioner of Public Roads, United 
States Department of Commerce, stating that the entire Baltimore- 
Washington Parkway should be open to traffic sometime in the 
summer of 1954. With the opening of this highway, linking Washing- 
ton directly with the most modern airport in the country—and I refer 
to the Friendship International Airport, capable of handling for 
many years to come all overflow traffic from the Washington National 
Airport, why is it necessary to build such a costly separate facility 
as the Burke Airport would be? 





back as 1949, I protested to former President Traman, 
tion and operation of a third airport to serve the commer 
of the Washington-Baltimore region. At that time, it 
proposed to build a Federal airport at Annandale, Va. I pointed o 
to him that it would be a wasteful use of public funds to build 
airport at Annandale, or any other place in the Washington ar 
when the Friendship International Airport would adequately so 
the air-traffic problem in this vicinity. In behalf of the city of Balt 
more, and State of Maryland, I earnestly urged him to reconsi 
his decision in the matter. The statement that I made then is ti 
today about the Burke Airport project. As a member of the Pub! 
Works Committee, [| have always worked for projects which a 
necessary in the publie interest. However. the huge cost of the Bu 
project 1s most certa ily not in the p iblic interest. 
During the 83d Republican-controlled Congress, much has alrea 
said, and undoubtedly much more will be said, concerning t] 
rabilitvy of bringing about economy in Government in order 
the budget and reduce taxes. An economy program has 
ly promised to the American people. The appropriatior 
now under consideration by this committee does not represent ecol 
om) \re the advocates of the Burke project sincere in balanci 
the budget and reducing taxes, or are they just talking? We mus 
show the American people that we are sincere about our talk fo 
economy in government. We can do this today very easily by 


disapproving the appropriation now under consideration for th 


simple reason that there is no need for an airport at Burke, and an 


funds which might be allocated for the construction of such an airy orl 
to be used 10 vears trom now, could be used to reduce the publi 
debt, or applied to a necessary expenditure. 

(ny further consideration of this project is an extravagant waste o 
the taxpayers’ money and furthermore if this appropriation is ap- 
pro ed to lay, we are sidest ‘pping our economy pledges. | believ« 
it is high time that we carry out our pledges to bring about economy 
in government. The American people want pledges not hedges. 

In conelusion, may | point out that the Friendship International 
Airport was built as a regional airport to serve Washington and Balti- 
more at a cost of more than $15 million; $3 million was supplied by 
the Federal Government as Federal airport aid and the remainder by 
the taxpayers of Baltimore. Diversion of any overflow traffic from 
Washington to an airport other than Friendship means a most serious 
financial blow to the taxpayers of Baltimore. Further, if the Burke 
\irport site were to be built, these same taxpayers in Baltimore would 
be taxed again for an airport which would be in direct competition 
with the Friendship International Airport. Is it logical to imflict 
double taxation upon the taxpayers of Baltimore when we have the 
very solution which the Civil Aeronautics Administration said must 
be provided when they recommended the building of the Friendship 
International Airport 

Mr. Bow. Thank you, sir. 


} 
{ 
i 
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INTERNATIONAL (ISLE VeRDE) AIRPORT, SAN JuAN, P. R. 


WITNESS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN, RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF PUERTO 
RICO 


Mr. Bow. Now we have with us the very distinguished Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico, Dr. Ferndés-Isern, who is going to 

tify about one of my favorite places in the world. 

Mr. Frrnés-Isern. Mr. Chairman, [ appear on the question of 
the International Airport which is being built in San Juan, P. R. 

There has been $5 million already authorized by law for Puerto 
Rico in the Federal Airports Act and that, together with the Com- 
ionwealth funds that have been appropriated or authorized, is suifi- 

nt to complete the International Airport. 


FEDERAL APPROPRIATION 


‘opriation for the new airport was made in 


I 
es began abt once, tne land Was purchas d, 


The first Federal ap} 
47. Engineering stuc 
nd land-preparation contracts began to be let in 1949. Since then, 


I 
li 


ork has been progressing slowly but steadily. However, other 
3 | ] 


events in Puerto Rico have been moving with much greater speed, 


l¢ 
onditions have now reached a point at which it becomes a matte! 


of urgent necessity to complete the new airport as quickly as possible. 
\VERAGE INCOME IN PUERTO RICO 


The average income per person in the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico is less than half what it is in Mississippi, and about one-fifth of 
the national average. 

In the fiscal year 1952 the average per capita income in the United 
States rose above $1,800. In Puerto Rico it was $400. 

One of you Mr. Bow, my very distinguished colleague—has been 
on the island and has seen the great poverty we still have. You all 
know that when you have an average per capita income of $400 there 
are many who have much less. The 1950 census showed us that most 
workers get less than $400 a vear. That is the gloomy side of the 
picture in the economic aspect of Puerto Rico. 

The bright side is what we have been able to do in the last few 
years and what we hope to do in the years ahead. In the fiscal year 
1947 the per capita income was just under $300. With’ a slight 
interruption in 1948, it rose to $400 in the fiscal year 1952. That is a 
total increase of a little more than one-third in 5 years, a rise of about 
7 percent a year 

This has not been easy to accomplish. Puerto Rico has no coal or 
oil, almost no minerals, and no great sources of waterpower. Most 
of the land is very hilly and hard to farm. Except for some good farm- 
land and a wonderful climate vou could say that we have no natural 
resources at all, except the people. This is what led Governor Mufioz. 
to give the name “Operation Bootstrap” to our economic development 
program. 
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“OPERATION BOOTSTRAP” 



















Manufacturing, agriculture, tourism, and external transportation 
are the top priorities of “Operation Bootstrap.’”’ They are the pro 
grams we emphasize in our appropriation bills. We appropriated $21 
million for the fiscal vear 1952, and $25 million for 1953 to carr) 
on this direct development work. 





MANUFA( 





TURING DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 





The results of our manufacturing development program have been 
a total of 167 factories established in 5 years, as this was writt 
todav we have about 200. 

We offer the businessman exemption from local taxes for a specific: 
period and under certain conditions. We also provide factory build 
ings for him to rent or buy. We believe, however, that our plentifu 
labor supply is the main reason why mainland industrialists hav 
selected Puerto Rico as a for expanding their manufacturu 
operations, 







site 







Unemployment here in the States is lower today than many peop! 
thought it could possibly be except when jobs were subject to wartime 
In Puerto Rico we have more people unemploved than wi 
have at work in all our factories. Of course, that does not inelude 








controls. 

acricu ; 
1 i 
This is why we 


fiscal vear, 


ture 


pect about 90 new plants to be established this 
50 percent more than last All these fac- 
ansport for machinery repair parts and emer 
gency supplies and many of the clothing and electronics factories 


regularly ship their products out by air, 





vear’s record. 





tories depend on air ti 










SUGAR 


The main agricultural crop is sugar and that moves by water, but 
in the agricultural development program we are trying to get away 
from such great dependence on a single crop, and we are begimning to 
succeed. Modern poultry raising is expanding rapidly and we get 
baby chicks by air. Today we are shipping our ornamental tropical 
plants by air, and we hope that before long we can make fresh vege- 
tables, perhaps, by hydroponic methods, available anywhere on the 
eastern seaboard at any time of the year. 























VISITORS 


Last year we had nearly 100,000 visitors, but airline advertising 
and our own publicity had to be cut down during the season because 
all the hotels were full. This year the facilities have been greatly 
enlarged and we are hoping that business will be spread out enough 
during the coming season so that the old airport can handle the traffic. 


EXTERNAL TRANSPORTATION 






External transportation supports this whole development program. 
To handle the heavier ocean traffic we are starting construction of a 
$15 million port facility in San Juan harbor. Near it will be located 
new water-based industries such as grain milling, meat packing, and 
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fertilizer mixing. For light valuable cargo, however, and especially 
for passenger traffic, we need the new airport. 


DEPENDENCE ON AIR TRANSPORTATION 


In Puerto Rico we have to fly to do business. The average amount 
of business we do per person is only about one-fifth as much as it is 
n the States, but, to do this smaller amount of business, we have to 
do a great deal more flying. We fly nearly three times as many 
passenger-miles per person and fully three times as many ton-miles 
of cargo per person as is done in the States. To express it in another 
way, we have to do about 15 times as much flying as is done in the 
States to accomplish an equal amount of business. Even for mail, 
Puerto Rico is considerably more dependent on air transportation. 


EMERGENCIES 


In emergencies, airlift becomes a critical matter. Emergency for 
the island includes a hurricane or a prolonged dock strike as well as the 
possibility of war and submarine blockade. 

I can speak about that from personal knowledge as in the Second 
World War I had charge of activities which had to do with supplies in 
Puerto Rico. We were in a very sorry state for oil. 

Mr. Bow. Will you yield just a minute, Doctor? I appreciate what 
vou say about hurricanes, but you want to get the record straight, that 
Puerto Rico has not had a hurricane for a good many years. 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. That is right, and that is a very good point you 
have raised, Mr. Chairman. According to the law of probabilities we 
may have a hurricane next year or this vear. The hurricane season is 
pretty close now. 

| have lived through three hurricanes in my lifetime, and since I am 
not too old, I guess I have time yet to see another one. 


NOT SELF-SUFFICIENT IN FOOD 


Puerto Rico is far from self-sufficient in food, and we can keep on 
hand only about a six week’s supply of most essentials. Furthermore, 
our present airport belongs to the Navy. It is a frightening thought 
that the Navy might be forced to take it over at a time when it is our 
only civilian lifeline. 


LOCATION STRATEGIC FOR AIR TRAVEL 
HEMISPHERE AIRWAY CENTER 


Even though we are exposed to some hazards, however, the location 
of Puerto Rico is strategic for air travel. 

Puerto Rico’s advantages as a port of entry to the eastern part of 
the United States from all of the South American countries are 
obvious. Relieving pressure on Miami and providing a more central 
collection and fan-out point were among the basic considerations 
leading to the original approval of the International Airport by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
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FLIGHTS FROM EUROPE 


For the long flights from Europe, Puerto Rico has two spec 
advantages. It lies outside the coastal fog area, which means that 
. | 


through flights can refuel before starting a lez of the trip in whi 
flving time is less certain. This advantage applies to flights fro: 


Kurope to the United States. 
FLIGHTS BETWEEN EUROPE AND SOUTH AMERICA 
On flights between Europe and South America the advantage is ; 
refueling point beyond the mountain barrier that rings the norther 
part o the southern continen In both cases the new airport Wl 
| lded s id greater econom 
ivantages are we known to the airlines and, in additior 
to the 9 that now use the island, 3 more have applied for landin 
p es in the anticipation of the opening of the new Internationa 
Aj ) 
Mr. Bow. Can you, for the record at this time, say what thos: 
tl , 


Vir. Fernés-Isern. No, but I can get the names for you. 
PROSPECTIVE TRAFFI( 


he increase from 317,000 passengers in fiscal 1950 to 486,000 in 
fiscal 1952 was a gain of 50 percent in 2 years. The forecast for the 
next 2 years is for a rise of less than 25 percent. The rate of growth 
shown, up to fiscal 1959 is even more gradual. If the Internationa 
Airport can be put in operation during this period, the number of 
passengers in transit will almost certainly be much higher than the 
firut ‘'s shown. 

Future traffic is a matter that vitally affects planning of the new 
airport and these plans have been made sufficiently flexible to allow 


for a much greater possible load. 


PRESENT VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 

Our immediate concern, however, is with the present volume of 
traffic. The old airport cannot handle it safely and economically. 
This is especially so because of the great number of people besides 
passengers who use the terminal facilities. Passengers alone would 
crowd the converted hangar we are now using but more than three 
times that number come to greet their friends and relrtives or see 
them off on their trip to the States. 

Here on the mainland, the terminal-facility load is only 60 percent 
greater than the number of passengers. It is 350 percent greater in 
Puerto Rico. 

PRESENT AIRPORT 


The present makeshift terminal is an inconvenience that makes 
for slow and costly processing of passengers. 

The runway, however, is the key problem. It is too short for even 
a DC-6, much less the jet planes we hope to have in 1954. There 
is no way it can be extended. At one end it runs into the deep 
water of the bay and at the other it runs up to the rail and highway 
bridges that connect old San Juan and the rest of the island. 


FILLED LAND 


Isle Grande on which it is built is filled land. It has never stopped 
settling and yearly maintenance costs amount to about $150,000. 


SMALL AREA OF AIRPORT 


The whole area of the present airport is only 246 acres. There is no 
room for regular taxiways on which planes can move or wait while 
other planes land and take off. There is no space ro expand the 
hangars and base facilities the airlines need now in order to do proper 
service and maintenance work, 


AIRPORT BELONGS TO NAVY 


Finally, the airport belongs to the Navy which also has a base and 
living quarters for personnel in an area alongside. It can repossess on 
dU day ’s notice. 

With a situation like this you can see why we need the new airport 
so urgently. 

THE NEW AIRPORT 


The new airport has been planned to handle the amount of traffic 
we now have plus the considerable increase we expect in the years 
ahead. 

The runway is nearly a mile and a half long, one and a half times 
the length of the old one. If we need to we can add another runway. 

The main runway of the new airport and the taxiways are completed 
and work is going forward on the apron. 


CONTRACTS FOR BASIC UTILITIES AND RUNWAY LIGHTING 


Contracts are now being let for the basic utilities and the runway 
lighting. We are ready to let contracts for the terminal building 
and will soon be ready with the final specifications for the other base 
facilities needed before operations can start. There is no physical 
barrier to completion of the new airport early in 1954. What does 
stand in the way is lack of the Federal matching funds. 


STATUS OF FUNDS 


At the end of fiscal 1952, $4,048,000 of Commonwealth funds and 
$1,666,000 of Federal funds had been spent for work already com- 
pleted. There remained a working balance of $4,492,000 of Common- 
wealth funds but only $896,000 of unspent Federal funds. 


ALL FEDERAL FUNDS OBLIGATED 


Today all Federal funds have been obligated. Even though the 
balance of Commonwealth funds is ample and $1,772,000 has been 
committed, we cannot now move forward. Local and Federal funds 
must be matched within each contract. The problem lies in the 
$2,438,000 of Federal funds that have been authorized but have not 
yet been appropriated. 
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TIMING OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


The Federal appropriations made to date have been timed as 
follows: 


In 1947, $435,000: in 1948, $415,625: 


in 1949, $250,000; in 1950 
$171,125; in 1951, $500,000; in 1952, $470,000; and in 1953, $320,000 
At this rate, an average of less than $400,000 a year, the new airport 
could not open until 1959. Total costs would be higher because 
supervisory overhead would run on for 5 years longer, because different 
contracts for related work could not be made simultaneously, and 
because construction costs seem more likely to rise than to fall in 
the years ahead. 

Sut, even more important than the direct money cost of delay 
is the holding back of Operation Bootstrap, the smaller number of 
jobs and the lower incomes for the people of Puerto Rico. 














PUERTO RICO’S REQUEST 
























The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has greater need for economi: 
development than any other part of the United States, yet its own 
development efforts would be seriously jeopardized by delaying beyond 
1954 the opening of the International Airport. In Puerto Rico we 
must fly to do business. 

It is for this reason that we ask the Congress to appropriate $2,438,- 
000 in the spring of 1953. This is the balance of the funds authorized 
for Puerto Rico in the Federal Airport Act. 


A CHEERFUL THOUGHT 





[ close on what I hope you gentlemen will find a cheerful thought. 
During fiscal 1952 the taxes on tickets sold for Puerto Rico yielded 
$1,495,000 to the Federal Government. By next spring this appro- 
priation we are asking for will have been more than covered by the 
ticket sales that are going on now. I might add that just in the last 
few days I have been informed, and it is already public knowledge, 
that the only passenger boat plying between Puerto Rico and the 
mainland will make its last trip out of New York to Puerto Rico on 
the 19th of this month, and will come back never to be sent out again, 
so, whoever lives in Puerto Rico either flies out or stays in. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

You have suggested in your testimony that the location of the 
Isla Grand Airport is close to San Juan. 

Mr. Fern6és-Ispern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And flights coming in have to fly over the heavily built 
up area of San Juan, is that correct? 

Mr. Frernés-Isern. Exactly so. 

Mr. Bow. I have personally examined the new International 
Airport. Would you state for the record how far that is from the 
built-up section of San Juan? 

Mr. Frrnés-Isern. I do not know exactly in miles, but I can say 
that you have to drive about 15 minutes to get to it. It is really out 
in the open level land, outside of San Juan, toward the east. 
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Mr. Bow. In the use of the new International Airport you would 
not necessarily have flights coming over the built-up section of San 
Juan as you have today? 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. Not at all. It is absolutely accessible from 
the sea. Planes can fly from the sea toward the island, and there is 
absolutely no need for them to fly over any more land than the 
airport itself because of its closeness to the sea. It is by the sea, with 
just the beach and a road in between. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No. 

Mr. Bow. Doctor, we will bring your testimony to the attention 
of the members of the committee. 

Mr. Frernés-Isern. I appreciate it very much, and thank you for 
your time. 

Mr. Bow. We are very glad to have you here, and I hope, before 
long, I will fly in on the new International Airport. 

Mr. Frernés-Isern. I hope so, too. And then in a Super Constella- 
tion. You cannot fly them now, into the old airport. 


—_— 


Fripay, Marcu 13, 1953. 


MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESS 


JOSEPH H. BALL, REPRESENTING THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
SHIP OWNERS 


Mr. Bow. Senator, we are pleased to have you here today. I under- 
stand you desire to make a statement. 

Mr. Batu. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. We would be glad to hear what you have to say. 

Mr. Batu. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my name 
is Joseph H. Ball. I am vice president and Washington representative 
of the Association of American Ship Owners. Our 14 member com- 
panies include some of the oldest American ship operating companies, 
particularly in the domestic trades. None of them has received any 
Government subsidy under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

My purpose in appearing here is to urge the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Congress to eliminate from the fiscal 1954 appropria- 
tion item for the Maritime Administration the legislative rider which 
first appeared in the Third Supplemental Appropriation Act for 
fiscal 1951, and subsequently was included in the independent offices 
appropriations for fiscal 1953 and 1954, appearing in the latter 
(Public Law 455, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) at the top of page 22. The 
paragraph reads as follows: 

No money made available to the Department of Commerce, for maritime 
activities, by this or any other act, shall be used in payment for a vessel the title 
to which is acquired by the Government either by requisition or purchase, or the 
use of which is taken either by requisition or agreement, or which is insured by 
the Government and lost while so insured, unless the price or hire to be paid 
therefor (except in cases where sec. 802 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, is applicable) is computed in accordance with subsection 902 (a) of 
said act, as that subsection is interpreted by the General Accounting Office. 
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We also urge your committee to insert in the appropriation item fo; 
fiscal 1954 language repealing the paragraph as it appears in the three 
acts cited above, at least insofar as its prospective application js 
concerned. The latter could be done, we believe , by ls anguage striki he 
the words “by this or any other act’’ as they appear in second line of 
the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “by this o1 
any other act enacted prior to the enactment of this act.”’ 

The rider which concerns us originated in the House Appropriations 
Committee in the spring of 1951 on the third supplemental for fiscal] 
1951. The language originally was much more restrictive and, 
believe, completely waworkable and unconstitutional. The prese 
paragraph was written in conference committee after the Senat 
committee and the Senate had stricken the House provision from the 
bill 

Since there is no reference to the rider in the House committe: 
hearings, the industry does not know what reasons impelled thi 
House committee to insert it. On the House floor, where members of 
the le pialative comanition objected to it, the only argument made fo: 
it was a general attack on alleged extravagance of the old Maritim: 
i eiceet at ig 

We believe we can show that the effect of the rider will be to increas 
rather than lower Government eosts ta event of an emergency requirin 


requisitioning of privately owned ships or their insurance agatast wat 


risks by the Government, that the rider if continued would make the 
War Risk Insurance Act virtually useless and that the rider is 
grossly unfair to investors who have risked their money ta buying 
American-flag vessels as against those who have invested ia othe 
property subject to Government requisition in time of eme ‘zenc\ 


1. Effect on war-risk insurance: During a war or international 
emergency, the Federal Government directs the operation of our 
entire merchant marine, including particularly the privately owned 
vessels which already are in operation and consequently are imme- 
diately available. The Government may control the use of vessels 
in three ways: by requisitioning the ships for title and operating 
them through general agents; by requisitioning vessels for use (usually 
a bareboat charter) and operating them again through general agents; 

‘ by not disturbing the vessel’s private ownership or operation but 
somirsdien its use either through voluntary agreement of the owner, 
including time charters, or by use of priority control of harbor facilities 
(this power was granted by the Ship Warrants Act during World 
War 11). 

In World War II, the Government used a combination of all three 
methods, and has indicated that it would like to have all three avail- 
able for its use in event of another war or international emergency. 
In event the Government wants to use the third alternative, control 
of use without requisition, it is essential that war-risk insurance be 
available. Jrivate insurance on vessels now in force all contains a 
clause providing that its coverage as to war risk will expire 48 hours 
after the outbreak of war between any 2 of the 4 great powers (Britain, 
France, United States, and Russia) or as soon as the vessel covered 
reaches its next port of call if it is on the high seas when war breaks 
out. Hence the need for Government-written war-risk insurance. 
Obviously, no prudent shipowner would care to risk his investment in 
a vessel without such coverage. 
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It would seem only just, and necessary if the Government is to have 
the flexibility it has said it desires in event of war, that the protection 
of the owner’s investment in his ship be the same no matter which 
alternative method of control the Government chose to exercise— 
whether it requisitioned a ship for title, requisitioned it for use, or 
merely controlled its use while ownership and operation remained 
undisturbed. This in turn requires that the amount recoverable by 
the owner if his vessel is lost through war hazards while its use is con- 
trolled by the Government be the same as if the Government requisi- 
tioned his ship for use or title. In other words, if the owner is to 
receive equal treatment whichever alternative the Government 
utilizes, his recovery through war-risk insurance coverage should be 
the same as he would get if the Government requisitioned his ship. 
Otherwise, the primary purpose of war-risk insurance, which is to 
make feasible the third alternative, would not be achieved. If an 
owner felt that his protection under war-risk insurance in case his 
vessel were lost was substantially below what he might recover as just 
compensation in case the Government requisitioned his ship, he would 
virtually be compelled, to protect his stockholders’ interests, to refuse 
to operate his ship under the third alternative and so compel the 
Government to requisition or leave the ship tied up and inactive. 

Because of the lapse of the World War II war risk insurance author- 
ity, the Government felt it essential after the Korean war began in 
June 1950 to reenact this authority and bills were introduced in both 
Houses of Congress. The resulting law, designated as title XII of 
the Merhant Marine Act of 1936, was approved September 7, 1950. 

Section 1209 (a) of that act, which authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce (who administers the entire Act) to adjust claims and pay 
losses, reads as follows: 

The Secretary in the administration of this title, may issue such policies, rules, 
and regulations as he deems proper and may adjust and pay losses, compromise 
and settle claims, whether in favor of or against the United States and pay the 
amount of any judgment rendered against the United States in any suit, or the 
amount of any settlement agreed upon, in respect of any claim under insurance 
authorized by this title, but with respect to any vessel which is insured under the 
provisions of this Act, the amount of the claim adjusted, compromised, settled, 
adjudged or paid shall not exceed the vessel’s fair and reasonable value as deter- 
mined by the Federal Maritime Board. 

Section 1212 of the act provides for court review in event of dis- 
agreement over a claim for loss. 

Subsequent enactment of the legislative rider on the appropriation 
act has not only greatly confused the valuation problem in war risk 
insurance, but in the opinion of some lawyers its enactment alone has 
in effect repealed the owner’s right of court review in case of a dispute 
over value of a vessel lost while insured for war risks by the Govern- 
ment. 

General Order 75 of the Federal Maritime Board set up the ma- 
chinery for handling war risk insurance. Attached to that order is 
the prescribed form of application, or binder, for war risk hull insur- 
ance. In effect, this binder states that the sum to be insured shall 
not exceed the lowest of three possible amounts: (1) the vessel’s fair 
and reasonable value as determined by the Federal Maritime Board, 
(2) the maximum sum which the Maritime Administration is author- 
ized to pay under any applicable acts of Congress (meaning the rider 
under discussion), or (3) the face value of the policy. Since all binders 
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issued so far have been “open amount” binders with no stated sum o! 
insurance, only the first two alternatives apply. 

Thus the shipowner, if he wishes to apply for a Government war 
risk binder to cover him in event of hostilities, is required to agree in 

the insurance binder that, irrespective of the premium to be paid, an 
recovery if his vessel is lost will be limited to the amount the Maritim: 
Administration is authorized to pay. As the law now stands, the 
Administration would be authorized to pay only an amount according 
with the General Accounting Office interpretation of just compensation 
under section 902. Thus the shipowner would be required by his 
contract to waive his rights to judicial review of his claim for loss as 
provided in section 1212 of the War Risk Insurance Act, and agree to 
accept without any appeal a sum to be computed some time in the 
future in accordance with an interpretation by the GAO, also to be 
made sometime in the future. 

The uncertainties confronting a shipowner trying to protect his 
investment in this situation are obvious. Because of the threat of 
war always present since Korea, nearly 500 war-risk binders have 
been applied for by shipowners since General Order 75 was issued. 
But it is very doubtful if many of these owners would risk their vessels 
under such uncertain protection in event of war for any longer than 
it would take them to get back to a United States port. War-risk 
port insurance now is available commercially, and it is certain that 
many owners would tie their vessels up in port and wait for the 
Government to requisition them rather than operate them in the 
interim, no matter how desirable that might be from the Govern- 
ment’s viewpoint, and risk their loss with such an uncertain chance of 
recovery. 

So far as can be ascertained, this is the only instance in our laws 
where a property owner would be required to waive his right to sue 
for just compensation in order to make his property available to the 
Government in time of war. 

The appropriation rider presumably was sponsored originally on 
the theory that it would save the Government money. So far as 
war-risk insurance is concerned, this theory is wholly inapplicable. 
Losses paid under war-risk insurance are paid out of funds collected 
in premiums from the owners. The Government itself fixes the 
premium to be paid and has complete discretion in so doing. Pre- 
sumably, the Government will be guided by sound actuarial principles 
and will make certain that premiums are sufficient to cover all antici- 
pated losses. The Government itself does not pay one cent of such 
losses out of appropriated funds unless the administrators of the 
insurance should grossly underestimate the premiums required to meet 
anticipated losses. 

Judging by World War II experience, this is not likely to happen. 
Then operations under the law, with the standard of payment for 
vessels lost being “just compensation,” resulted in an excess of 
premiums paid the Government over claims paid amounting to 
over $127 million without taking into account, however, unsettled 
claims stated at $36 million. These are figures from the Comptrol- 
ler General’s audits for fiscal 1948 and 1949, and indicate the Govern- 
ment made a profit of around $90 million on its war-risk-insurance 
business during World War II. 
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2. Effect on requisitioning: The rider’s impact on just compensa- 
tion cases, in event the Government found it necessary to requisition 
vessels, would be equally bad. In effect, it substitutes the judgment 
of the Comptroller General for that of ‘the Secretary of Commerce 
in determining initially what should be offered as “just compensa- 
tion’”’ for vessels requisitioned by the Government. This substitution 
certainly is questionable. So far as can be ascertained, it is the only 
instance in the statutes where such a quasi-judicial function is vested 
in the Comptroller General and taken away from the executive 
officials and courts in whom it was vested by the original statute en- 
acted by Congress. The courts have rendered many decisions 
interpreting the just compensation language of section 902 of the 
1936 act, and normally the Secretary of Commerce in the first in- 
stance would be guided primarily by those court interpretations in 
making his own decisions on just compensation. Under the rider, 
however, he is compelled to accept the interpretation of the General 
Accounting Office, regardless of whether he and his legal advisers 
consider it to be compatible with the court’s interpretation or not. 
Such a task appears to be far removed from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s basic audit function. But in the hands of a stubborn Comp- 
troller General, the power conferred by the rider conceivably could 
multiply many times over the litigation over just compensation cases. 

The record indicates that the rider is far more likely to increase 
ultimate costs to the Government in the case of vessels requisitioned 
than to lower it. This is because it is likely to increase the number of 
court appeals from offers of the Maritime Administration for vessels, 
and the record indicates the courts in such cases generally award 
substantially more than the Government’s offer. 

The Congressional Record of May 3, 1951 (pp. 4938-4939), contains a 
table prepared by the Maritime Administration showing the amounts 
awarded as just compensation by the courts in the case of 31 vessels 
where owners had refused to accept the best offer of the War Shipping 
Administration and exercised their right of court review. The table 
shows that whereas WSA had offered a total of $9,436,092 for the 31 
vessels, the courts awarded a total of $15,282,216, or 62 percent more 
than the best WSA offer. In only two cases, both involving small 
vessels, did the court fail to award more than the WSA had offered. 
For the 10 largest vessels involved, the WSA offered $8,521,766, and 
the courts awarded $13,841,152, or 62 percent more. Rad this record 
was compiled, furthermore, when WSA was operating under a standard 
for arriving at just compensation that was criticized by the Comp- 
troller General, who, in fact, has argued that offers of WSA were 
too liberal. 

While the Comptroller General and Maritime Administration have 
not yet reached a final agreement as to how the appropriation act 
rider should be applied, the former has indicated how he would in- 
terpret section 902 of the 1936 act in letters to the Maritime Admin- 
istration. His proposal, put very briefly, is that just compensation 
under section 902 be arrived at by first calculating the market value 
of the vessel as of the date of the President’s proc lamation of a national 
emergency in December 1950, that to this sum be added tne per- 
centage by which basic steel prices have increased since that date and 
from it be subtracted depreciation since that date. His contention is 
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that any increase in value since the December 1950, date would be 
due to “causes necessitating the taking’’ of the vessel. 

Market values of ships actually have had several ups and downs 
since December 1950, although they probably are still substantially 
higher. However, it is certain that virtually no shipowner would 
agree to accept a value calculated by such a formula, and certainly 
the formula seems to fly in the face of established judicial concepts of 
just compensation measured as of the time of the taking. As a result, 
the net effect of the rider would be to force virtually all requisition 
cases to court, in the face of a record in World War II indicating clearly 
that such litigation would greatly increase Government costs. Mani- 
festly, it is ¢ he aper in the long run for the Government to offer some- 
thing near what an owner considers to be just compensation and avoid 
litigation. Even if such an offer were somewhat below what an 
owner might feel he could win through a judicial action, practical 
considerations might persuade most of them to accept. But when 
the Government offer is 50 percent or more below what an owner 
feels he could obtain by suit, the odds are that he will go to court and 
the final costs to the Government are likely to be much greater than 
if its initial offer had been fairer. 

Finally, there is the element of fairness to shipowners whose 
property is requisitioned in time of emergency. So far as all other 
property owners are concerned, their right to just compensation is 
now spelled out in section 201 of the Defense Production Act. In 
two respects, they are more favorably treated than is the shipowner 
whose vessel is requisitioned under section 902 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. First, other property owners are entitled under 
section 201 to just compensation without application of the so-called 
enhancement clause of section 902, which says that “in no case shall 
the value of the property taken or used be deemed enhanced by the 
causes necessitating the taking or use.”” The meaning and inter- 
pretation of that clause has been the subject of constant argument 
with administrative agencies and considerable litigation ever since 
it was enacted. If only in the additional legal fees they pay to argue 
or litigate the question, the enhancement clause puts shipowners at 
a disadvantage as compared to other owners whose property is 
requisitioned “under section 201 of the Defense Production ‘Act. 
Second, section 201 gives the original owner an opportunity to re- 
purchase his property once the Government is through with it. The 
shipowner has no such right under section 902. 

Now, in addition to these disadvantages, the shipowner is further 
penalized by the rider we oppose which makes the GAO interpretation 
of section 902 binding on the Maritime Administration. The in- 
dustry is certain that this complication inevitably will add to the 
shipowner’s difficulties and legal costs in obtaining just compensation. 

I realize this subject is a very complicated one, with many ramifi- 
cations, which does not properly belong before the Appropriations 
Committee. Unfortunately, the rider brings it up here regardless. 
However, this committee may be interested in knowing that our 
association has obtained the introduction of a bill, S. 1148, which 
brings this whole subject before the Senate Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce Committee, which has jurisdiction over the subect 
matter. Perhaps the fact that the subject is before the proper 
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legislative committee is an additional reason for eliminating this 
legislative paragraph in the appropriation bill. 

And may I again urge that the language as it appeared in preceding 
bills be repealed, at least as to its prospective effect. 

I thank the subcommittee for its attention and consideration. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have a list of membership of your association? 

Mr. Bauu. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bow. We will insert that in the record at this point. 

(The list is as follows:) 


MEMBERS OF ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN SHIPOWNERS 


American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., New York, N. Y. 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. (Delaware), New York, N. Y. 
A. H. Bull Steamship Co., New York, N. Y. 

Baltimore Insular Line, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
California Eastern Lines, Vancouver, Wash. 

Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., Ine., New York, N. Y. 
Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co., Vancouver, Wash. 
Seatrain Lines, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Shepard Steamship Co., Boston, Mass. 

States Marine Corp., New York, N. Y. 

States Marine Corp. of Delaware, New York, N. Y. 
States Steamship Co., Vancouver, Wash. 

Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Oliver J. Olson & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Mr. Bow. Are there any questions? 
Mr. Coon. I have had several letters from the west coast, from 
people who are interested in promoting our foreign and domestic 


commerce and in maintianing and developing a strong American 
merchant marine. In particular I have a letter here from Hillman 
Lueddeman. You perhaps know Mr. Lueddeman. 

Mr. Bau. I am sorry; I do not. I do not think they are members 
of our association. 

Mr. Coon. You do speak, though, for the Pacific Shipping Associa- 
tion? 

Mr. Batu. Actually, I am authorized to speak only for the members 
of our association. We have several out there, such as Weyerhaeuser, 
Luckenbach, the American Line, and O, J. Olson & Co. 

Mr. Coon. Do you represent the Pacific-American Steamship 
Association? 

Mr. Bauu. That is a separate association. 

Mr. Coon. They are vitally interested in the same program you 
are talking about. 

Mr. Batu. I know the whole industry is concerned about getting 
rid of this limitation. I am sure of that, particularly as to its effect 
on war risk insurance, which we are pretty convinced is pretty well 
rendered ineffective by the way this rider is being administered up in 
Maritime. It has eliminated any chance for court review, because 
you sign it away when you sign the binder. 

Mr. Coon. That is all. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you very much, Senator Ball. 

Mr. Batu. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen. 














Fripay, Marcu 13, 1953. 
Crnsus oF BusINEsS 
WITNESSES 


MYRON S. SILBERT, CHAIRMAN OF THE CENSUS COMMITTEE OF 
THE AMERICAN RETAIL FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ROWLAND JONES, JR., PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN RETAIL 

FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Bow. We will now hear from Mr. Myron 8. Silbert, who is 
appearing before us as chairman of the census committee of the 
American Retail Federation. Mr. Silbert, we shall be glad to hear 
you. I note, Mr. Silbert, that you have a prepared statement 
{ am wondering whether you would like to submit your statement 
for the record and then briefly summarize what you have to say in 
the statement? 

Mr. Sttzert. Yes, sir, I shall be glad to do just that. 

Mr. Bow. Then, Mr. Silbert’s statement will be made a part of 
the record. May I inquire, Mr. Silbert, whether you want your 
comments relating to the statement taken down, or is it all right to 
use your statement as the statement before the committee? 

Mr. Sitzert. I think you can just use the statement. 

Mr. Bow. All right; then it will not be necessary to take it down. 

Mr. SILBert. My name is Myron S. Silbert. I am appearing as 
chairman of the census committee of the American Retail Federation, 
an organization with offices at 1625 Eye Street, Washington, D. C. 

The American Retail Federation is a federation of 24 national retail 
trade associations, and 33 statewide associations of retailers, repre- 
senting in all more than 500,000 retail outlets. (A list of the member 
associations is attached.) 

I am also vice president of Federated Department Stores, in charge 
of research, and am presently the chairman of the census committee 
of the Advisory Council on Federal Reports, a privately financed 
business group which acts in an advisory capacity to the Bureau of the 
Budget with regard to governmental requests for statistical informa- 
tion which must be supplied by business. 

My purpose in appearing briefly today is to urge that this committee 
provide for the Bureau of the Census the funds requested by the 
budget to complete the 1953 census of business. 

The value of the census: The retail industry is vitally interested in 
continuing to obtain the statistical material provided by the census of 
business. Statistics are essential to the efficient functioning of 
American business. Both large and small businesses depend upon 
reliable data to assist them in making the normal everyday decisions 
that maintain a healthy economy. 

It is some times said that census material may be very useful to 
larger retail businesses which can afford to maintam their own statis- 
tical departments, but that the material is of no use to the smaller 
retailers who make up the greater part of the industry. On the con- 
trary small retailers have a vital interest in this information. It is 
true that very few of them are equipped to make a personal use of 
census data, but their trade associations do make excellent use of 
such material, analyzing and interpreting the statistics for the benefit 
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of their members. Census material is also used by chambers of 
commerce, newspapers, manufacturers, and marketers in ways which 
materially assist the smaller merchant in the daily operation of his 
business. 

Thus, if business is to continue to serve the public in an effective 
and efficient manner, it must have accurate information from which 
to work. Much of thisinformation comes directly from the census 
of business, which thus serves as a prime source. In addition, census 
data provides a useful benchmark, or measuring point, by which 
businessmen can check the accuracy of their own calculations. 

Good and timely statistics are essential tools. Lacking them, 
there must be many bad decisions, bad decisions which lead to bad 
business and thus which affect everyone. 

Work of the federation census committee: The census committee of 
the American Retail Federation has maintained close contact with 
the Bureau of the Census since the census of business of 1948. Our 
object has been to assist the staff of the Bureau in planning for future 
censuses and to assure ourselves that the kind of statistics most useful 
to retailers were collected. We have a high respect for the integrity 
of the staff of the Bureau and the painstaking accuracy of their work. 

During the last 6 months we have been working very closely with 
the Bureau with the object of developing census procedures which 
would give us the accurate information we want and would be 
inexpensive to follow. 

In passing, I might say here that while retailers are interested in 
obtaining complete and accurate census data, they are also vitally 
interested in all possible Government economies and a _ balanced 
budget. We have strongly endorsed most of the Hoover Commission’s 
recommendations and are hopeful that the budget will be in balance 
in the near future. 

Accordingly, we are very happy in the fact that the new procedures 
will, we believe, meet both of our objectives. Accurate and complete 
data will be collected without the use of a single field enumerator 
and this is a real triumph, since at the peak of the 1948 census there 
were 8,000 field enumerators. 

The savings in using these new procedures will amount to about 
$2 million, which we think is a very worth-while contribution. 

Summarizing, we believe: 

1. That the census of business will provide useful and essential 
information for businessman both large and small. 

2. That this information can be collected accurately and with less 
expense than in previous years by the use of new census procedures 
which we have worked out with the Census Bureau. 

3. And therefore, that adequate funds should be supplied for the 
1953 census of business. 

Thank you. I shall be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Silbert, after the census is taken most of the distri- 
bution to the people who use it is by means of publications of the 
Census Bureau, is that correct? 

Mr. Sripert. They have a lot of monographs that they issue as 
part of the census, little pamphlets. They also issue one for each 
county in the country. They issue both figure detail and also an 
analysis of the census. 
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Mr. Bow. Those are the things that are of value to the man in the 
retail business? 

Mr. SitBerv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I am interested in learning from you, Mr. Silbert, whether 
you feel that where business has benefited by the use of the publica. 
tions of the Department of Commerce and the Census Bureau in 
whether the cost of the distribution of the material which is published 
some of the service should go into that cost, as well as the actual cost 
of printing? 

Mr. Sirpert. They now have a pamphlet put out, an interim census, 
for which you pay $l a year. 

Mr. Bow. That pays for the paper and the actual print? 


Mr. Sirsert. | have not heard it discussed in our group, but I will 
be glad to give you my opinion. 


Mr. Bow. I would like to have it. 

Mr. Srisert. | happen to be a little prejudiced in favor of seeing 
that a proper charge is made to people who get the service. 

Mr. Bow. That has been my opinion on this committee and in other 
situations. 

Mr. Sitpert. However, I want to make it clear that there are people 
in the industry who feel the other way. 

Mr. Bow. As you know, Mr. Silbert, some businessmen will sub- 
scribe for service, such as Prentiss-Hall, and other types of services, 
and in receiving those services, they pay not only for the paper and 
the print, but they pay for some of the services back of it. I was 
anxious to get your opinion from the standpoint of whether or not 
some cost of the actual service, which is beneficial to the independent, 
should be included in the charge. 

Mr. Srrpert. I can give you an example of one instance. I read 
a great many other publications, and I read one that is put out by 
the Council on Economic Affairs, or formerly was—Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, which costs about $1.80 per year, or 15 cents per 
copy. That serves my purpose in many ways, as well as services for 
which I pay $300. So that I think it would be fair to include the true 
costs. L 

Mr. Bow. Thank you very much for your opinion. I see you have 
some other gentlemen here. Would you like to have their names 
appear in the record? 

Mr. Jones. My name is Roland Jones, Jr., president of the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation. 

I would like to subscribe to what Mr. Silbert has said. In repre- 
senting the retail industry, we are not asking for anything from our 
Government. 

Mr. Bow. I appreciate that statement very much, because it backs 
up what I think, too. 

Mr. Sttpert. There are some technical questions that tend to 
discourage the agency in the Government, one of which is the fact 
that they have to ask for appropriations anyway, and any sales they 
make are credited to the Treasury, so sometime I think you might 
look into that. 

Mr. Bow. I think some consideration should be given. The census 
business request is for some $12 million, and I am quite sure, that so 
far as this one Member of Congress is concerned, if I felt there would 
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be some return for the actual service from those who get the benefit, 
| would be more sympathetic to it. 

Mr. Siipert. I do want to point out that in addition to the informa- 
tion that is published for everybody, the Census does make special 
runs, and for some of those, the fees are very large. For some of those 
the business concerns will pay fees varying from $2,000 to $50,000. 
So that instead of a charge of $1, if there was a charge of $4, it would 
not be out of line. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 25, 1953 
WITNESS 
ROBERT M. ISENBERG, AIRPORT MANAGER, COVINGTON, EY. 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Isenberg, will you raise your right hand? 

Mr. Isensera. | beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Cievencer. Will you raise your right hand? 

Mr. Isenpera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. And stand. Do you solemnly swear to tell the 
truth, the whole truth nothing but the truth, so help you, God? 

Mr. Isensera. I do, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. You have a statement you want to make? 

Mr. Isenpera. Yes, sir. It has come to my attention that in 
a meeting of this subcommittee a report was read wherein I made a 
statement to two investigators, which I think they misunderstood 
me somehow or other—maybe I didn’t make myself clear. I am 
attributed to the statement that our airport, which is the Greater 
Cincinnati Airport, does not need Federal funds to expand, that the 
CAA instead was going to go—had come to us and wanted us to make 
application for appropriations. Of course, I want to straighten 
that out if I can, because I never said that. If I am quoted as saying 
that someone misunderstood me. 

Mr. Cxievencer. I might, as chairman of this committee, be 
curious to know where you obtained this information in the first 
place. 

Mr. Isenserc. Well, I tried to find out exactly myself where it 
came from. 

Mr. Cievencer. This is an executive committee. 

Mr. Isenpera. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The question is, Who brought to your attention that 
something occurred in this subcommittee, and when and where? 

Mr. IsenrnerG. It was brought to me twice; once out in the Con- 
gress of Civil Aviation in Kansas City, which I just left last night and 
have to go back today——— 

Mr. Rooney. Who told you? 

Mr. IsenserG. Do I have to disclose that? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLEeveNGER. Yes. 

Mr. Isenserc. Allright. It came from a member of the Kentucky 
Department of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Rooney. What is his name? 
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Mr. Isensperc. Vince O’Brien. 
Mr. Rooney. Vincent O’Brien? 

Mr. Isensera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Did he tell you who told him? 
Mr. Isensera. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Who else told you about it? 


Mr. Isenserc. Well, it was sort of common talk. 
the spot among airport managers. 


I am sort of on 

You see, I happen to be a pro- 

fessional airport manager, one who has studied airport management 
Mr. Rooney. The question is, who else told you? 

Mr. Isenserc. No one directly. 


Mr. Roonry. Do I understand that you spoke about this to a 
number of people and you cannot recall discussing it with anybody 
other than Vincent O’ Brie m? 

Mr. IsenBerG. No, sir; I haven’t discussed it with anybody othe 
than Vincent O’Brien. I want to discuss it with you gentlemen. 

Mr. Rooney. A while ago you said you were informed of this by 
two people; is that correct? 

Mr. IsenBera. Well, it was common talk out there. I don’t know 
who got it from anybody else, sir. This is my first thing, to be in a 
meeting like this. I may be a little confused. In fact, I am a little 
scared. I might tell you that, because I have a chance of perhaps 
losing my job “because two men misunderstood. 

Mr. Rooney. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CLevENGER. Certainly. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you know a man named Hugh C. Card, district 
manager, Bowman Field, Louisville, Ky.? 

Mr. Isensere. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Rooney. Were you in his office on the 9th of October 1952, at 
about 10 o’clock in the morning? 

Mr. Isenspera. Well, I don’t know whether was the 9th of 
October, but if that was the day the two gentlemen were there making 
an investigation; yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you meet the gentlemen? 

Mr. Isensera. Yes, sir; I had lunch with them. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you know who they were? 

Mr. Isenspera. No, sir; I don’t recall. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you know one was an FBI agent? 

Mr. Isenpera. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you know that the other was an investigator fo: 
this Securities and Exchange Commission? 

Mr. Isensera. Yes, sir; | remember him. 

Mr. Roonry. Can you imagine any reason why they should tell an 
untruth about a conversation that took place between you and Mr. 
Card? 

Mr. IsensperG. You misunderstand me, sir. 
untruth. I said I was probably misunderstood. 

Mr. Roonry. Would this statement be correct: 


I didn’t say it was an 


It was quite clear from the tone of Card’s and Isenberg’s voices at the beginning 
of their conference that there was a serious disagreement between them. This 
was evident from the excited and high-pitched nature of their verbal exchanges. 

Would you say that was correct? 

Mr. IsenBerG. No, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. Or incorrect? 
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\ir. Isenpera. I think it was misunderstood; yes, sir. 

\ir. Rooney. Is that statement correct or incorrect? 

Mr. Isenpere. That I was angry with Mr. Card? That is incor- 
rect. We do business together. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you have an excited and high-pitched conversa- 
I on? 

\Mr. Ispenperea. No, su 

Mr. Roonsy. Did Card tell you that he had heard from several 
poms whose veracity he could not doubt that you were not interested 

| obtaining Federal funds for Covington Airport? 

\ir. IsensperG. That is not true. 

Mr. Roonny. Did Card say this: 

What’s this I hear? Bob doesn’t want to come in on these programs. It 

ymes to me from two pe ople I couldn’t doubt 

Did he or did he not say that? 

\[r. lsenpera. | don’t recall. I am not sure whether he said that 
or not. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Rooney. Will Vou Say that he did not? Will Vou Say that he 
did not say that? 

Mr. Isensera. Will you read it again, sir? 

\ir. Rooney [reading]: 

What’s this I hear? ae doesn’t want to come in on these programs, It 

es to me from two people I couldn’t doubt. 

Mr. IsenperG. Well, at that time we had no program, sir. That 
was last year. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not asking that. I am merely asking you 
whether or not Card said that October 9 at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Isensera. I don’t know, sir, whether he said it. 

Mr. Roonry. You don’t know? 

Mr. Isenspera. No, sir. You see I had no reason to believe 

Mr. Rooney. Did he say this: 

sut_ when we specifically ask you if you want in the program * * * and you 
ay “‘ No.’ 
Did he say that? 

Mr. Isenperea. I said “No” for that particular year, sir, because 
we didn’t have the matching fund. 

Mr. Rooney. I am asking you whether or not Card said that. 
That is all I am interested in. 

Mr. IsenserGc. Well, you have to clarify that statement, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Either he said it or he did not say it. I want you to 
tell us whether he did or did not. 

Mr. Isenserea. He said that. 

Mr. Rooney. He did? 

Mr. Isenspera. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Was there a discussion about the construction of a 
cargo building at Covington, expected to cost somewhere between 
$100,000 and $200,000? 

Mr. Isensera. Yes, sir. ‘Two hundred and seventeen to be exact. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you insist that you were being misquoted to 
Card and that you were interested in Federal funds? 

Mr. Isensera. Do I insist that? 

Mr. Rooney. Did you at that time and place insist you were being 
misquoted to Card? 
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Mr. Isennera. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. By these other people; and that you were interested 
in Federal funds? 

Mr. Isensera. Yes. Definitely, sir. Definitely. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. Did you say this: 

Anyone who told you I wasn’t interested in Federal funds is just way off base 

Mr. IsenserG. When I was supposed to say that, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. I am not asking you what you were supposed to sa) 
I am asking you whether or not you said this that morning, October 
9, at about 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Isensperc. Well, I imagine I did, because I can say that again. 

Mr. Rooney. Now did you say this: 

I’ve been accused of not being interested in $50,000 Federal money. Don’t 
anybody believe that. 

Mr. IsenserG. Yes; I will say that again; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now during the course of that conversation con- 
cerning the construction of a cargo building at a cost of from $150,000 
to $200,000, was it the fact that leases that had already been obtained 
were for approximately 17,000 square feet of the approximately 
19,000 square feet to be constructed? 

Mr. IsENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And were these leases with existing airlines at the 
field and for a period of approximately 7% years each? 

Mr. IsenBerc. The first lease, yes, is 74% years. Then it goes on 
for longer than that. 

Mr. Rooney. Were they with existing airlines at the field? 

Mr. IsenBerc. That has been changed a little bit, but that is right 
at that time. There is not quite that much space now. 


Mr. Rooney. Did you maintain you could finance construction of 
the building without Federal aid? 


Mr. IsenBera. No, sir; we can’t do it. 

Mr. Rooney. You did not say that that morning? 

Mr. IsenBera. No, sir; I did not say that. 

Mr. Rooney. You did not say you could do so because you were 
constructing revenue-producing facilities on which you already had 


leases, and you could borrow money from banks on the basis of that 
collateral? 


Mr. IsenBera. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You never said such a thing during the course of that 
conversation? 

Mr. Isensera. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you give us any reason why the FBI agent and 
the SEC investigator should say that you did? 

Mr. Isenspera. No, sir. May I say one thing, sir? I didn’t have 
a meeting with those investigators. I bought their lunch and we sat 


and talked. We talked about a lot of things. No one made notes. 
Maybe somebody has an excellent memory. 

Mr. Roonry. What time did you have lunch? 

Mr. Isensera. About 12 o’clock. 


Mr. Rooney. I am speaking about a conversation at 10 o’clock in 
the morning. 


Mr. Isensera. I am listening, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. Were you there at 10 o’clock? 
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Mr. Isensera. I didn’t say that to Mr. Card. 

Mr. Rooney. Were you there at 10 o’clock? 

Mr. Isenpera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Were you talking to Card at 10 o’clock? 

Mr. Isensera. I imagine so, sir. I don’t know dates and times 
exactly. 

Mr. Rooney. And did you say in any event you did not mean you 
were not. interested = Federal aid in the future, because you had in 
mind the necessity of building some ramps? Did you say that? 

Mr. Isenpere. | cial did; ves, sir, because we do have that 
inmind. We have to build new ramp space. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you say to Card: 


Our credit is damn good. We’re paying off twice as fast as the bank evel 
expected us to anyway. 


Mr. Isenrera. I think so, yes. I might have said that. 
Mr. Rooney. Did you say: 


Any project under $25,000 we can do cheaper without Federal funds 


Mr. Isenrera. Not in those words; no, sir. 

Mr. Roonsy. What words did vou use? 

Mr. IsennerG. Well I think this, sir: [ think under $25,000 any 
airport ought to be able to finance them. 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking about what you said that morning 

Mr. Isensera. I don’t remember, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. 

Mr. Isenpera. I am sorry. I am trymg to help, because this is 
very important to me. Try not to get me confused, because I want 
to tell you the truth. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. We are not trying to get you confused 
We are trying to get the truth. We are interested in how you found 
out something which went on in an executive session of this committee, 
which was not supposed to be divulged by anyone here 

Mr. Isenpera. f know, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. W ‘are very much interested in that, Mr. Isenberg. 

Mr. Isenpera. | think you should be. 

Mr. Rooney. Did Card say to you anything about having been 
advised by two unimpe ‘achable sources of your attitude with regard 
to not soliciting or using Federal funds? 

Mr. IsenperG. Well, sir, sometimes I have arguments with the 
CAA. I think everyone does. 

Mr. Rooney. No. Did you have such a conversation? 

Mr. IsensperG. About using Federal funds? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Isenpera. No, sir. I think Federal funds in our district are 
used very well in airports. 

Mr. Rooney. Just stay with the conversation that morning, Mr. 
Isenberg, and we will not have any trouble. 

Mr. Isenpera. Sir, | can remember the conversation. 

Mr. Rooney. | see. But you cannot figure out any reason why 
these two gentlemen with whom you later had lunch should write out 
a report 

Mr. IsenperG. Some of that report is true, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Some of it is true? 
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Mr. Isenserc. Yes, sir. I will answer as far as I can know what 
is true 2nd what is a misurderstanding. Not a false statement, but g 
misunderstanding of the conversation. Incidentally, they were not 
in the room where we were having the conversation, and the door was 
closed. 

Mr. Rooney. Would this be a fair statement: You tried very h: nd 
to mollify Card, and did you tell him you were being misquoted } 

Card’s sources and you had a perfectly good reason for not applying 
vie Federal aid on the cargo-building project? 

Mr. Isenserc. That I had a good reason for not applying for 
Federal aid? No, sir; I never made that statement. Never. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you tell Card he was being misquoted? 

Mr. Isensera. This had nothing to do with—— 

Mr. Rooney. Rather, that you were being misquoted? 

Mr. Isenserc. On the misquoting, all Card and I were talking 
about had nothing to do with CAA. That was a personal matte: 
It had nothing to do with Federal funds or CAA. Most of this 
misquoting in Card’s argument, and I, was a personal matter and had 
not a thing to do with our airport; not one single thing, sir. 

Mr. Roonny. Did you finally agree with Card that you would 
apply for $50,000 of Federal funds for the 1954 program for the 
construction of the cargo building? 

Mr. IsENBERG. I don’t see that, sir. We have been on for $50,000 
for 4 years to build this cargo building. This isn’t something new 
We have been trying to build it for 4 years. 

Mr. Roonry. When was the application for the $50,000 mad 
out? 

Mr. Isensera. Fora cargo building, sir? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. IsenperG. I don’t have all the dates in my mind. I just 
can’t say, sir. I don’t have any proof, but I think we have been 
on applic ation ne at least 3 years for $50,000 for a cargo building; 
for at least 3 years. This was not discussed—not something new 
when I was teikion to Mr. Card on October 9 

Mr. Rooney. Did you say to Mr. Card: 

What kind of letter do you want? What shall I say for justification? 


Mr. Isenpera. Exactly. I did say that. 

Mr. Rooney. You did say that? 

Mr. IsenBera. Yes, sir; you have to have it. 

Mr. Roonry. Did Card say to you: 

Well, get letters from these cargo carriers asking you for the space. 

Mr. Isenperc. That’s right, sir. On all Federal programs you 
have to have a reason for building. You can read that two ways. It 
is the way you read it. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, then, following the conversation you had with 
Card at 10 o’clock, you did have lunch with these two gentlemen? 

Mr. Isenserea. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you tell them that you had determined to apply 
for Federal aid that morning as the result of the conference you had 
with Card? 

Mr. Isensperc. Absolutely and emphatically no; I never made 
that statement. 
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Rooney. Did you say that you proposed to raise $100,000 to 
$150 1,000 of the money by private borrowing from banks on collateral 
he leases? 
IseNBERG. No, sir; I did not say that we supposed we would 
that. The statement I made there, and still make to everybody, 
s that it is possible nowadays, and it has been done in a few airports, 
t you can get private capital into an airport. I don’t know 
vhether we can get any in ours or not. We have a peculiar situa- 
on, and I don’t think anyone would put private capital in. 

\Mr. Rooney. Did you say that you had decided not to borrow 
100 percent of the funds because you had other work to do? 

\Ir. Isenperc. Well, I don’t understand that statement, sir. 

Mir. Rooney. Did you say that you had decided not to borrow 100 

cent of the funds bee: ause you had to construct ramp space? 

Mr. Isenperc. No, sir; I never made that statement. We have 

‘ver thought of borrowing 100 percent of the funds. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you say it was cheaper and simpler to construct 
small projects without Federal aid? 

Mr. Isensperea. Yes, sir; | still say that airports should do that. 
Small projects. 

Mr. Roonsry. Did you tell them that you had previously attempted 
to obtain $50,000 of Federal funds for this project, but no funds were 
available? 

Mr. IsenBereG. I think so. I might haye said that. There hasn’t 

en any funds available for our airport. 

Mr. Roonry. Following the conference with Card on the 9th of 
October, did you file an application? 

Mr. Isensera. For the cargo building? It was already in. It 
ilready had been on file. 

Mr. Roonny. Did you submit any papers or do anything further 
with what you say was already pending at that time? 

Mr. Isenperc. No, sir; not until about 2 months ago when we 
started drawing up plans for « cargo building. 

Mr. Roonny. What did you submit then? 

Mr. IsenperG. The plans and specifications of a cargo building, for 
their approval, CAA’s approval. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you tell them that investigation of salaries paid 
by some airports to managers and other personnel would be worth 
vhile? 

Mr. IsenperaG. Yes, sir; I still contend that. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you say that many such jobs are political plums? 

Mr. Isenpera. Yes, sir; I still say that. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you say that your airport is saddled with a large 
overhead? 

Mr. Isenserc. That my airport is saddled with a large overhead? 
\ly airport has the lowest overhead of any airport in the United States. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you say any airports were saddled with a large 
overhead? 

Mr. IsenrerG. On the basis of mine, yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you talked to Card about this matter? 

Mr. Isennerc. No, sir. I would like to keep Mr. Card out of it 
| think he is doing an excellent 

Mr. Rooney. I am only concerned with whether or not you talked 
to him. 
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Mr. Isenserc. No, sir; I haven’t talked to anybody. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you talk to anybody in CAA about this matter? 

Mr. IsenBeRG. No; not one single, solitary soul. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you get together a statement refuting this 
matter? 

Mr. IsenserRG. Only in my office, sir, and wrote a letter here t; 
the clerk. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you present a copy of that statement to anyon 

Mr. IsenserG. No, sir; not even to my airport board, because t] 
might mean my job. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Any questions, Mr. Coudert? 

Mr. Covupert. No. 

Mr. CLtevencer. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Isenberg, I am interested to know a little more about 
the conversation with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. IsenperG. From the Kentucky Department of Aeronautics 
sir. 

Mr. Bow. He discussed this matter with you? 

Mr. Isenperc. Only he doesn’t know what was said, sir. Hi 
thought that I was misquoted somehow or other. I don’t know wher 
Mr. O’Brien got it, sir. f 

Mr. Bow. Where did vou have this conversation with Mr. O’Brien 

Mr. IsenBerc. By telephone, sir 

Mr. Bow. When was that? 

Mr. Isenperc. Friday last, sir 

Mr. Bow. Last Friday? 

ir. IsenBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Now, will vou tell us just as nearly as you can what 
that conversation was with Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. Isenperc. Yes, sir; I will. He said that he didn’t know fo: 
sure, but he had heard rumors that two investigators who were at 
Louisville and who I had lunch with had submitted a report stating 
that I made the statement that we did not need Federal funds and 
that at the insistence of the CAA I requested these Federal funds 
That is as near as I can say. 

Mir. Bow. When he called you and gave vou that informatio 
did vou make any inquiry of him as to where he had obtained his 
information? 

Mr. Isenpera. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Bow. Were vou not interested in that? 

Mr. IsenserG. No, sir; I just took his word that he knew what |: 
was talking about. 

Mr. Bow. Did he indicate to you whether he had gotten that in 
formation from tne CAA? 

Mr. Isenpera. Oh, no, sir. I don’t think he did. 

Mr. Bow. Were you not rather interested to know whether it was 
the CAA that had passed the word on to him? 

Mr. Isenspera. No, sir; I really wasa’t interested in who passed 
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the word on to him. I wes interested in clarifying my own position 
1 will go on if you would like. 


Mr. Bow. All right 
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\ir. IsenBerRG. | immediately called Mr. Spence and asked him if 

could find out whether that statement was made, and he said he 
couldn’t find out but he would arrange—no, he didn’t. He said he 

vuld try and then he called back my secretary and said he had 
ranged for me to be heard at this meeting. 

\Ir. Bow. You say vou have just come in from some meeting in 
ly nsas? 

\Ir. Isennerc. The Congress of Civil Aviation; ves, sir 

\Ir. Bow. That is being held in Kansas City? 

\lr. IsenBera. Yes, sir. | ama member of the American Associa- 
on of Airport Executives. 

\ir. Bow. You say it is a matter of rather common talk out there? 

\lr. Isenpera. | wouldn’t say it was a matter of common ialk, sir. 

\ir. Bow. Clarify what you said about that; will you? 

Mr. Isenperc. Common talk is not the word. [ am trying to 
hink of the word. | would say they were rumors. 

Mr. Bow. And is Mr. O’Brien out there? 

Mr. IsenperG. No, sir; he wasn’t when I was there. 

Mr. Bow. Can you recall anyone whom you discussed this matter 
vith at Kansas City? 

\Mr. Isenpera. | refused to discuss it with anybody, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Who mentioned it to you? Where did you hear these 
rumors? 

Mr. Isenpera. Well, I am not so sure. 

Mr. Bow. You do not recall anyone who mentioned them? 

\M[ir. Isenperac. | don’t recall discussing it with anybody, sir. 
In fact I know I didn’t discuss it with anybody. 

Mr. Bow. Did you hear anyone else discussing it? 

Mr. Isenpera. Yes, there were rumors. 

Mr. Bow. Can you tell me who the people were who were discussing 
t, which you overheard? 

Mr. Isenspera. No, sir; I don’t think I can because I don’t know. 

Mr. Bow. Are there any representatives of the Civil Aeronautics 
\uthority now in Kansas City at this meeting? 

Mr. Isenpera. Yes, sir; there is, but I have not talked to one 
CAA man at Kansas City. 

Mr. Bow. Who are these CAA men at Kansas City? 

Mr. Isennerc. I don’t know. I haven’t met any of them out there, 
but I imagine they attend these things and they are there. 

Mr. Bow. You cannot tell us the name of any individual 

Mr. Isenperea. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Whom you know who has discussed it? Not whom you 
have discussed it with, but whom you know have been talking about it. 

Mr. Isensperea. No, sir; | can’t. 

Mr. Bow. So when it is a common rumor it is difficult for you to 
know just what you base your statement on that it is a common 
rumor? 

Mr. Isenperc. Well, we have meetings, sir, and I don’t know half 
the people that are in the meetings personally. They are every air- 
port manager in the United States, plus France, England, and all 
around. We get together in the evenings in suites of rooms and 
people talk and kid about things, but I parlayed all the subject on 
this without bringing it up any further. 


» 
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Mr. Bow. You said you parlayed the subject. You do not knoy 
with whom you have done the parlaying? 

Mr. Isensera. No, sir; I don’t, and I am trying to be truthful, sir 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Preston? 

Mr. Presron. Did you say a moment ago in response to a questi 
asked by Mr. Bow that it was not the CAA who leaked it? 

Mr. Isenpera. No; I didn’t say it was the CAA. I said this, s 
I have not talked to anybody in the CAA about this, nor has anyb« 
in the CAA talked to me about it, nor did I talk to any CAA man 
Kansas ( ‘ity ; 

Mr. Presron. That is right; 1 heard that part. 

Mr. Bow. If the gentleman will yield, I thought O’Brien was wit! 
the CAA. He testified Mr. O’Brien is with the Kentucky department 

Mr. Isensera. Department of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Bow. Department of Aeronautics. O’Brien is the one wh 
called him. That is what I understood from his testimony. 

Mr. Isenserc. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Isenberg, then your knowledge of this allege: 
decision, arrived at or discussed in this committee, came from 
O’Brien? That was where you originally had knowledge of this 
alleged decision or discussion? 

Mr. Isenperc. Yes, sir. I would say that; ves, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. When you telephoned me the other night I tol 
you you might submit a statement. 

Mr. Isenperc. Are you Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I am Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Isenrnera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. You remember, I told you you might submit a 
statement for the committee, to our clerk, Mr. Howe. 

Mr. Isenpera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. On the information or the rumor or what-have-vou 
that you had at that time, that came then from Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. Isennera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. Of Kentucky. 

Mr. Isenpera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. You know, the concern of this committee is rathe: 
great indeed, because through this committee go a great many secur- 
ity exchanges from various departments. In all the years I have 
been on this committee I have never known of a leak to come from 
the committee, and it did not in this instance. Somebody had to 
betray this. Reading this report there was not anything said. It 
was just something we listened to, as we have to listen to information 
of all kinds which comes here. 

Mr. IsenrerG. Well, sir, let me clarify one thing. I don’t think 
it came from the committee. There wasn’t anything said. 

Mr. CLevencer. No, but it came out somewhere. Somebody down 
at CAA had to put this out. These things are not borne on the wind, 
you know. 

Mr. Isenrerc. No, sir; you are right, but there was no—inciden- 
tally, they didn’t know. When I talked to you you will recall that 
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Mr. O’Brien didn’t know whether the report had been read before 
the committee or what it was; just these two men. Whether he knew 
it a long time before that I don’t know. 

Mr. CLevencer. What I told you, when you called me, was that 
f you had some statement to submit in your behalf you might submit 

n writing to Mr. Howe. That was all. I did not tell you whether 

had happened or not. 

\Mr. IsenrerG. No, sir. No, sir. I couldn’t find out whether it 

en had been written or even whether it was true. I just wanted to 

arify my statement. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. You can see our position. The committee here 
s not out to entrap you into any embarrassment. 

Vir. Isenpera. It is going to get me into more hot water than | 
ave ever been in in my life. 

Mr. Cievencer. In fact, the position of this committee is that 
with one airport manager trying to pay on a private-enterprise basis 
t is encouraging. That wasin your favor. The fact that you could 
suild ramps and do major improvements without running to the 
Government was favorable to you. 

Mr. Ispnspera. That is right, sir. 

\ir. CLEVENGER. Up to that point. 

Mr. Isenperc. But they want to penalize success, sir. We work 
hard there. Other airports can go ahead on appropriations. If you 
ise My airport as an example—lI don’t have $2!) million, sir, nor can 
| eet $2% million. 

lf | may have just one more second 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Surely. 

Mr. Isennerc. You see, the State also ties the State funds in with 
the Federal funds and the State will not help the airport unless they 
receive Federal funds. If we have a project at our airport we cannot 
ret State help without also getting Federal help. Now, if a state- 
ment like this is attributed to me and we don’t get any Federal funds 
then we also don’t get any State funds. Then I am back loading 
eargo with Delta Air Lines, which I started doing. 

Mr. CLevencer. I might say to you if there were any prejudice on 
this committee it was favorable to you, to try to do as much as you 
could. 

Mr. Isenpera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. By the private-enterprise system. 

Mr. IsennerG. We are still trying to do it, sir. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. We were not trying to embarrass you. We gave 
you your day in ceurt here. 

Mr. Isenpera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Atl Mr. Rooney wanted was a simple answer 
He was not trying to entrap you in any way, but trying to get a 
simple answer as to the conversation you had with these men. 

Mr. Rooney. The point in my mind is that this gentleman says 
two disinterested investigators, an FBI agent and an SEC investi- 
gator, are not telling the truth; and I doubt that. 

Mr. Isenpere. All right, sir. Suppose you and I right now go out 
in an hour and you write exactly what I said. Can you do it? Can 
you? Exactly what I said? 

Mr. Rooney. I am not interested in any such discussion. 
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Mr. Isenpera. I am not, either, but here two fellows come in and 
say I said this. 

Now, I think they were—TI like them, but an hour after I had lunch 
with them, and we just talked about one thing and another, and al! 
over the thing, and they write up a report which I am nailed to the 
cross with as far as my airport board is concerned. I don’t think it is 
fair 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Chairman, I should like to introduce in the 
record at this point the original notes of the two investigators. 

Mr. CLtevencer. Without objection. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Bob: We could finance cargo bldg—are going to build cargo Bldg—$100,000 
We have 74 yr. lease—we can borrow money to do it 
We expect to get $50,000.00 next vr 
We will need it to extend ramp— we cant borrow fr. bank for that—so will use 
CAA funds 
“T’ve been accused of not being interested in $50,000.00 fed. money—don’t 
anybody b ‘lie ve that 
Card: But when we specifically ask you if you want in the program from 
and you say no 
Card: What's this I hear Bob doesn’t want to come in on these programs 
it’s come to me from two people I couldn’t doubt 
Bob—Any project under $25,000.00 we can do cheaper w/o federal funds 
Bob—our credit is damned good—We’re paying off twice as fast as the bank 
ver expected us to anyway 
Bob: Anyone who told you I wasn’t interested in federal funds is just way 
off base 
Bob: What kind of letter do you want? What shall 1 say for justification? 
Card: Well, get letters from these eargo carriers asking you for the space 
Bob: I have guarantees from 
Delta 
for 7% yr. rental from each of them, a total of 17,000 ft. I think we ought to 
add at least 2000 ft. for contingencies. 
Card: It is not good planning to build just what you need now—we ought to 
look ahead 
Bob: Well, T’ll get these letters in then 


Card: Talk like that gets back to Chicago & want to know from me what goes 
on down here—why I haven’t got things under better control—why don’t | 
maintain better relations. It doesn’t do me any good—I simply can’t have it. 

This memorandum is written at 1:10 p. m. Oct 9, 1952 and concerns a conversa 
tion overheard by Marcus 8. Wallace and Lt. Don Cummings at the Office of 
Hugh C. Card, D. A. E., Bowman Field, Louisville, Ky. The conversation oc- 
curred within about 30 feet, within our hearing, between Card and Robert M. 
Isenberg, Airport Mgr of the Covington, Ky. Airport at about 10:00 a. m. on 
this date. 

It was quite clear from the tone of Card’s and Isenberg’s voices at the beginning 
of their conference that there was a serious disagreement between them; this was 
evident from the excited and high pitched nature of their verbal exchanges. Card 
told Isenberg that he had heard from several people whose veracity he could not 
doubt that Isenberg was not interested in obtaining federal funds for Covington 
Airport. <A direct quote from Card: 

“What's this I hear Bob doesn’t want to come in on these programs; . . . its 
come to me from two people I couldn’t doubt . 

“But when we specifically ask you if you want in the program .... and 
you say ‘no’.” 

This discussion concerned the construction of a cargo building at Covington 
expected to cost somewhere between $100,000 and $200,000) 

Isenberg insisted that he was being misquoted to Card and that he was interested 
in federal funds. Direct quotes from Isenberg: 

‘“Anyone who told you I wasn’t interested in federal funds is just ‘way off base’. 
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I’ve been accused of not being interested in $50,000 federal money . . don’t 
ybody believe that”’ 
In the course of this conversation, it became apparent that Isenberg’s position 
as follows: 
It was proposed to construct a cargo building at Covington at a cost of from 
$150,000 to $200,000. Leases had already been obtained for approx 17,000 
ft. of the approx 19,000 sq. ft to be constructed. These oan were with 
x<isting airlines at the field and were apparently for a period of 7% years each 
enberg maintained that they could finance the construction ca this building 
vithout. federal aid, because they were constructing revenue producing facilities 
which they already had leases and that they could borrow money from banks 
n the collateral of such leases. He further insisted that this did not mean he 
as not interested in federal aid in the future, because he had in mind the necessity 
f building some ramp in the future which would, of course, be non revenue 
producing and non collaterable and since $50,000 was all Isenberg could ??? from 
the government he wanted to use it for a project on which he could not raise money 
from any other source. and for which he would require federal funds. Isenberg 
ited that there was no question of their ability to borrow the necessary sums 
for the cargo building 
Isenberg: “Our credit is damn good. We're paving off twice as fast as the 
maank ever expected us to anyway” In apparent explanation of the rumors 
Card indicated he had heard, Isenberg stated that his rumored lack of interest 
in federal funds probably related to small projects 
Isenberg: ‘‘Any project under $25,000 we can do cheaper without federal funds.” 
We could not hear the whole of the conversation; the voices died down after 
the first ew minutes of excited talk. But it was quite clear that Card accused 
Isenberg of refusing federal funds for his airport; that he had been advised by 
two unimpeachable sources of Isenberg’s attitude in this regard. And Isenberg 
tried very hard to mollify Card and tell him (Card) that he (Isenberg) was being 
misquoted by Card’s sources, and further that he had perfectly good reason for 
not applying for federal aid on the cargo building project (as indicated above) 
but that he would apply for such aid in constructing ramp in the future. 
The voices of Card and Isenberg were inaudible to us for some time. But in 
1e concluding minutes of the conference, it became apparent that as a result of 
their discussion Isenberg would apply for $50,000 of federal funds for the 1954 
program for the construction of the cargo building. Overheard snatches of con- 
versation were as follows: 
Isenberg: ‘‘What kind of letter do you want? . . . what shall I say for justi- 
fication?” 
Card: ‘Well, get letters from these cargo carriers asking you for the space ”’ 
Isenberg: “I have guarantees from Delta 
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Oct. 9, 1952 

Marcus 8. Wallace and H. D. Cummings at a luncheon conference with Robert 
M. Isenberg on Oct 9, 1952, immediately following Isenberg’s conference with 
Card, obtained the following information: 

That they proposed to build a cargo building at Covington Airport; that 
they had 7% year leases on space in the proposed cargo building from existing 
airlines at the field; that they proposed to apply for $50,000 federal aid for the 
construction of this building; that he had determined to apply for federal aid 
this morning as a result of his conference with Card—That was one of his reasons 
for the conference he said; that they proposed to raise their share of the money 
$100,000 to $150,000 by private borrowing from banks on collateral of the leases 
on the proposed space: That the credit of the airport was very good—They were 
paying off their bonded indebtedness much quicker than originally anticipated; 
That the reason they were net had decided not to borrow 100% of the funds was 
that they had other work to do—They had to construct ramp space; he agreed 
that it was cheaper and simpler to consummate small projects without federal 
aid, because CAA specifications were more stringent and made very difficult, if 
not impossible, corner cutting money-saving; that they had pre ‘viously attempted 
to obtain $50,000 federal funds for this project but no funds wer » available; that 
investigation of salaries paid by some airports to managers and other personnel 
would be worthwhile—many such jobs are political plums and the airport is 
saddled with a large overhead rather than devoting its revenue to improvement 
of airport facilities. (in effect when federal aid is rendered such airports it is 
indirectly for this fancy overhead.) 
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Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Isenberg one question? 

Mr. CLEvENGER. You see, we do not know either of these gent! 
men. 

Mr. Roonry. We never saw them in our lives. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Isenberg, in your statement to the chairman, M: 
Clevenger, you said that, ‘‘They try to penalize success.”” Whom do 
you mean by they? 

Mr. Isenserc. Well, this report, sir; making a statement that I ; 
not need Federal funds is not a true statement, sir. 

Mr. Bow. All right. You have said that before. 

Mr. Isenpere. I have said that before. 

Mr. Bow. But in this statement you have just said here, just a 
minute ago, that “They try to penalize success.’”” Whom do you mea 
by “‘they” when you refer to them trying to penalize success? 

Mr. Isenperc. That is a good question. I don’t know who I mean 
exactly. I don’t mean anybody in particular. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. CLevencer. Thank you, Mr. Isenberg. 

Mr. Preston. | would like to say this, Mr. Chairman, before M) 
Isenberg leaves. 

Off the record, Mr. Reporter. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roongy. What answer de you want to amplify? 

Mr. Isennerac. Well, the statement of penalizing success. I think 
that because—the reason I made that statement 

Mr. Roonry. That was not a “Yes” or a “No” answer. Thos 
were your own. words. 

Mr. Isenperc. Well, as I said, I was scared and I say things 
well, I think we will let it go the way it is. And hope. 

Mr. Preston. We just Want you to leave this committee feeling you 
you have had ample ccaeereaiainn to present your side of this question 
and you are now given that opportunity to make any statement on 
your behalf that you wish to make. 

Mr. Isenserc. Can I get this in the record? Is it in there regard 
ing how this investigation was conducted with me by the two investi- 
gators, and how the report was made up? That there wasn’t any 
notes taken? It was just a luncheon meeting, perchance; that they 
never came to my airport? 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Isenberg, do you not yet understand we are not 
talking about a luncheon meeting? We are talking about a con- 
versation between you and Mr. Card in Mr. Card’s office at 10 o’clock 
that morning, a couple of hours before the luncheon. You said you 
were there. 

Mr. Isenperc. Okay. That is all I have. Thanks very much. 
Am I excused? 

Mr. Crevencer. Certainly. 

Mr. Isenserc. Thank you a lot. 

The committee members who were present during the foregoing 
hearing were as follows: Cliff Clevenger, chairman; Frederic R. 
Coudert, Jr., Frank T. Bow, Sam Coon, John J. Rooney, and Prince 
H. Preston, Jr. 
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